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CHAPTER  xxxn. 

In  a  review  of  the  state  of  England,  written  in  the 
year  1585,  Lord  Burghley  describes  the  Queen  as  "  for 
her  own  person  inwardly  loved  by  all  that  loved  God 
and  professed  true  religion  ;  "  and  the  realm  "  in  out- 
ward shew  by  order  of  Justice,  obedient,  and  disposed 
to  peace.'*  The  people,  he  said,  "  were  generally  rich, 
and  able  to  endure  all  reasonable  charges  for  the  na- 
tional defence;"  and  a  "great  multitude,  gentlemen, 
merchants,  and  vulgar  people,  especially  in  good  towns 
where  they  were  taught  by  discreet  preachers,  were 
very  zealous  towards  God,  and  earnestly  bcitt  to  all 
service  for  her  Majesty's  safety."  ^ 

Protestantism  on  the  Continent  had  brought  with 
it  war  and  misery.  In  England,  tke  affinity  between 
the  more  genuine  creed  and  material  prosperity  had 
opportunity  to  show  itself.  The  manufacturers  ^^ 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  leaving  the  grass  to  grow  in  the 
streets  of  their  own  8j)lendid  cities,  had  transferred 
their  ca|)ital  and  tiieir  arts  to  London  and  to  Bristol. 
For  every  languid  English  gentleman-  who  had  fled  to 
France  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion, a  hundred  Flemish  artisans  sought  the  Island 
whore  thev  could  toil  in  safetv  with  their  families,  wor- 
ship  after  their  own  fashion,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
labors.     The  thousand   ships,  which  in  the  old  times 

1  Memorial  of  the  State  of  the  Realm,  in  Lord  Burghley^s  hand,  Nov.  28 
1586:  MSS.  Damtitic, 

TOL.   Zll.  2 
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had  sought  annually  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt,  now^ 
discharged  their  cargoes  on  the  wharves  between  Lon_;:_^ 
don  and  Blackwall  ;  and  the  great  English  eommcrcial  \ 
companies  were  absorbing  the  trade  of  l!ie  world,  while_y 
the  Castiles  wei-e  drained  of  their  manhood  to  feed  the 
yiandera  armies  or  defend  the  Empire  of  the  two  Indies. 
Gallicia,  Portugal,  and  ADdalusia  were  saved  from  peri- 
odic famines  by  English  corn.     The  Inquisition  itaelf 
had  at  length  bowed  before  the  mystery  of  Providence 
which  had  given  plenty  to  heretics,  and  need  and  hun- 
ger to  true  believers  ;  and  Philip,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  Guise  or  Parma  should   iiave  conquered  their 
wealth  for  the  servants  of  the  Church,  was  com]>ellod, 
meanwhile,  to  invite  to  his  harbours,  by  special  privileges 
and  favours,  the  insolent  Islanders,  who  brought  food  tO 
his  perishing  subjects.    New  markets  were  opened  dailyj 
for  the  fast  increasing  manufactures,  and  difficulties  an\y^ 
served  to  call  out  fi'esh  resources.     A  trade  had  sjirung    ^ 
up  with  the  East.     Cargoes  of  woollen  and  hardware  ' 
bad  been  shipped  by  the  Russian  companv  to  the  Neva, 
carried  tbence  by  traravans  to  Astracan,  and  thence 
by  the  Caspian  into  Persia.     The  Court  of  Denmark, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity,  had  raised  the  Sound  dues. 
The  company  replied  by  sending  thoir  sbi])S  to  Arch- 
angel, eslablishiiiji    factories  on    the    Dwina    and    the 
Volga,  and  taking  possession,  by  permission  of  the  Czar, 
of  those  two  great  arteries  of  the  Rus.sian  Enipii-e.' 
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The  Holy  See  had  forbidden  the  faithful  to  hold 
dealings  with  the  Infidels.  The  trade  with  Turkey 
and  Morocco  had  passed,  in  consequence,  from  the  /' 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians  to  Protestant  En<rland«  . 
An  English  house  was  established  at  Constantinople. 
The  cannon  with  which  Sultan  Amurath  was  threaten- 
ing the  Shah,  were  cast  of  tin  and  copper  which  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Turkey,  it  was 
feared,  would  stretch  her  frontier  eastward  with  Eng- 
lish help,  control  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  endanger  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  eastern 
seas.^ 

The  prosperity  of  England,  however,  was  the  crea- 
i^n  oflfie'p^^ple.  The  action  of  the  Government  was 
only  sound  when  it  was  passive,  and  in  its  active  aspec 
presented'  tFie  same  features  which  characterised  its  di- 
plomacy. The  public  policy  of  the  country  was  directed, 
'io'fin^s  Elizabeth  wouTcT  permit,  l!y  Burghley  and  Wal- 
singham,  who,  with  Sadler,  Mildmay,  Knollys,  Bedford, 
"^nd  Bromley,  were  the  healthy  elements  of  the  Coun- 
cil. But  by  thelgld'f' of  these  were  -the  circle  of  favour- 
ites, hateful  as  the  minions  of  Henry  of  France,  who, 

la  hace  en  doe  gente  de  &  caballo,  en  los  cuales  llevan  las  mercaderias,  j 
puestas  en  el  de  Volga,  navegan  por  el  dicho  Kiu  al  mar  ("ai^pio  6  Yrcanico. 
Para  poder  hacer  estn  navegacion  con  raas  comodidad  y  entretenir  el 
comercio,  ban  edificado  cuatro  nduanaK  y  casas  en  )as  cuatro  partes  arriba 
dicbas  para  poner  las  mercaderias  y  poderias  encaminar  en  el  tiempo  mas 
conveniente.  Assimismo  por  ser  Senores  dc  la  dicha  navegacion  ban  tra- 
tado  en  ediflcar  una  casa  k  una  Isia  que  se  llama  Cola/'  &.c.  —  Mendoza 
k  Su  Mag<i,  15  de  Mayo,  1582:  MSS.  Simancas. 

1  **  Assimismo  por  haber  erapczado  dc  dos  anos  d  esta  parte  la  navegacion 
qae  continuan  en  Levante,  y  serlos  de  mucbo  fructo  a  causa  de  la  cantid&d 
de  estano  y  plomo  que  llevan,  mercaderias  que  pagan  los  Turcos  casi  4 
peso  de  oro  por  ser  el  estano  for^oso  para  la  fundicion  de  fa  artiileria,  y  el 
plomo  necessarissirao  para  la  guerra,  y  tanta  importaiicia  cuanto  se  dexa 
ver,  por  la  excommunion  y  ipto  facto  que  tiene  puesta  la  Sedc  Apostolica  k 
cudlquiera  que  administre  6  vende  4  infieles  seraejantes  cosas,"  &c.  — 
!bid.    Compare  Mendoza  to  Pbilip,  Jan.  6, 1583:  MSS.  Simancag, 
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not  contented  with  monopolies,  the  farming  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  more  common  fonns  of  corruption,  pol- 
luted even  the  administration  of  justice  itself,  and  tooK 
bribes  to  save  felons  from  execution. ^ 

The  Channel  pirates,  who  had  been  first  patronised 
into  distinction  by  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  had  grown 
so  bold  by  secret  favour  that  they  occupied  the  Solent 
in  force,  levied  black  mail  upon  the  coasters,  from  St. 
Helen's  Roads  to  Poole,  and  carried  on  their  trade  in 
open  day,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Queen's  ships  at 
Portsmouth.  M.  de  S^gur,  Henry  of  Navarre's  Am- 
bassador, had  to  wait,  on  his  return,  at  Southampton, 
till  an  armed  escort  could  be  provided  for  him.  Even 
vessels  lying  at  the  pier  there  were  not  safe  from 
plunder.^ 

The  especial  nursery  of  dishonesty  remained,  as  be- 
fore, Elizabeth's  peculiar  province,  the  Church.  So 
long  as  a  single  turn  of  the  wheel,  a  violent  revolution, 
or  the  Queen's  death,  might  place  a  Catholic  on  the 
throne,  the  Established  Church  held  a  merely  condi- 
tional existence.    It  had  no  root  in  the  nation,  for  every 

1  Fleetwood,  the  Recorder  of  London,  writing  to  Burghley,  says: 
"  My  Lord,  there  is  a  saying,  when  the  Court  is  farthest  from  London, 
then  there  is  the  best  justice  done  in  England.  I  once  heard  a  gretU  per- 
sonage in  office,  yet  living,  say  the  same  words.  It  is  grown  for  a  trade 
DOW  in  the  Court  to  make  means  for  reprieves.  Twenty  pounds  for  a  re- 
prieve is  nothing,  though  it  be  but  for  ten  days."  —  Fleetwood  to  Burghley 
July  7,  1585:  Wright,  Vol.  IL 

3  "  Je  vous  diray  aus-^y  que  Tembouchure  de  cette  havre  est  si  bien  ganl< 
par  les  pirates,  que  hier  un  passagier  de  Jersey,  se  voulant  mettre  en  mer, 
fut  attaqu^  et  contreint  de  rentrer  dans  ceste  riviere.  Je  ne  pouvois  prendre 
ung  plus  mauvais  lieu  pour  m'embarquer  que  cestuicy,  car  la  plus  part  del 
pirates  de  ce  pays  f>ont  entre  Tlsle  de  Wick  et  la  Poole,  oil  il  fault  neces- 
Rairement  que  je  passe;  et  quelques  navires  de  la  Royne  estants  k  Ports- 
mouth deliveroyent  toute  cette  cjste  de  ces  brigans,  qui  ne  se  contentent 
de  voler  ceulx  qui  sont  en  mer,  mais  d'avantage  viennent  dans  les  havrea 
pillcr  les  inarchands  et  mesmes  jusques  devant  ceste  ville  qui  est  dix  on 
douze  milles  dans  terre.'*  —  M.  de  S^gur  to  Walsingham,  Dec.  15, 1684: 
MS8,  France,  JiolU  Bouu, 
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earnest  man  who  was  not  a  Puritan  was  a  Catholic ; 
and  its  officers,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  their  ten- 
ures as  an  opportunity  for  enriching  themselves  which 
would  probably  be  short,  and  should  in  prudence  be 
made  use  of  while  it  remained.  The  worst  abuses  of ' 
the  unreformed  system  were  revived  or  continued. 
Benefices  were  impropriated  to  laymen,  sold,  or  accu- 
mulated  upon  favourites.  Churches  in  many  places 
were  lefl  unserved,  and  coblers  and  tailors  were  voted 
by  the  congregations  into  the  pulpits.^ 

"  The  Bishops,"  said  Cecil,  "  had  no  credit  either 
for  learning,  good  living,  or  hospitality.  The  Bishops, 
who  by  their  teaching  and  devotion,  and  relieving  of 
the  poor,  ought  to  have  won  credit  among  the  people, 
were  generally  covetous,  and  were  rather  despised  than 
reverenced  or  beloved,'*  ^  The  Archbishop  of  York  had 
scandalised  his  province,  by  being  found  in  bed  with  th.> 
wife  of  an  innkeeper,  at  Doncaster.*     Other  prelates . 

1  "  In  nymy  places  the  people  have  no  services  at  all,  but  are  driven  t« 
resort  to  other  churches;  or  else  thej  choose  some  one  that  can  read  meanly 
and  that  office  li^teth  upon  base  conditioned  men  of  occupation,  as  r 
tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  smith  or  such  like/*  —  Memorial  of  the  State  of  tht 
Realm.    In  Burghley's  hand,  Nov.  28, 1585:  MSS.  Domestic. 

«  MS.  Ibid. 

*  The  Archbishop  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money.  Thi 
wife  went  into  his  room  with  her  husband's  consent.  The  husband,  with 
Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  North,  waited  a  quartet 
of  an  honr  at  the  door,  and  then  entered  and  found  her  with  the  ArchbiHhof 
in  bed.  The  Archbishop  protested  that  she  was  not  there  with  his  consent, 
but  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  give  the  husband  £500  to  hold  his  tongue. 
This  was  not  enough,  however.  The  man*s  repeated  demands  became  too 
heavy  to  he  borne.  The  Archbishop  reftised  to  yield  to  them.  The  story 
came  out,  and  commbsioners  were  sent  down  from  London  to  examine  into 
the  case.  Though  they  did  not  condemn  the  Archbishop,  they  were  at  first 
less  favourable  to  him  than  he  had  hoped.  The  Qneen,  however,  stood  his 
friend.  Ultimately  the  wife  declared  that  she  had  been  set  on  by  her  hus- 
band, and  the  innkeeper  and  Stapleton  were  both  punished.  A  letter  from 
Walsingham  to  the  Arch()ishop,  with  which  the  records  of  enquirv  close,  ia 
tot  exactly  what  would  have  been  written  to  a  wholly  innocent  man.  But 
the  Archbishop  was  old,  and  had  probably  been  only  foolish.  —  DometUt 
^8S.t  1582-3.    Compare  Strype,  Annals,  Vol.  III. 
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For  reasons  known  to  themselves,  had  bestowed  ordina- 
lion  "  on  men  of  lewd  life  and  corrupt  beliavionr."  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  had  made  seventy  "  lewd  and  un- 
learned ministers,  for  money,"  in  one  day.'  The  entire 
Bench  was  "  noted  "  as  avariciooa.  Tliey  bad  com- 
menced business,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  "  with 
alienating  tlieir  livelihoods  for  the  use  of  their  chil- 
dren," giving  their  families  the  lands  of  the  sees  on 
leases  renewable  forever.  Parliament  having  inter- 
fered, "  they  gathered  wealth  by  sparing,"  or  made 
their  fortunes,  with  the  help  of  the  courtiers,  "  by  yield- 
ing to  make  grants  of  their  lands  to  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
not  for  her  profit,  but  to  be  granted  by  her  Majesty  to 
the  Bishops'  friends,  so  as  they  would  part  stakes  with 
such  as  could  obtain  such  suits  of  her  Majesty.' 

To  the  Queen  these  performances  were  not  of  vital 
moment.  She  required  qualities  in  her  Bishops  ^icb 
were  not  compatible  with  elevation  of  charactei<^_Tho 
Protestants  believed  in  God,  and  in  duties  which  no 
earthly  authority  could  supersede.  The  Catholics  be- 
lieved in  the  Church,  —  in  the  Church  as  superior  to 
kinf^^  Elizabeth  preferred  persons  whom  she  could 
"  sBBnd  from  their  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  their  com- 
pass," and  she  accepted  moral  defects  in  consideration 
of  spiritual  complacency.  Had  tliey  remained  like  the 
Scotch  tulchans,  they  might  have  been  borne  with ;  but 
in  her  hatred  of  the  Puritans  she  allowed  them  to  in- 
dulge in  persecution,  and  to  mimic  over  again  in  their 
courts  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  old  prelates;  they 
were  encouraged  to  revive  the  proceedings  which  had 
'ormed  the  subject  of  the  first  grand  complnint  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  "  by  practices  savour'mg  rather 
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of  the  Romish  Inquisition,"  by  "devices  rather  to 
seek  for  offenders  than  reform  them,"  ^  thev  sowed 
tlie  wind  which  was  reaped  afterwards  in  the  whirl- 
wind by  Charles  I.  and  Laud. 

Whitgift  and  his  companions,  however,  were  not 
trusted,  as  yet,  with  very  large  authority.  The  con- 
tumely with  which  Elizabeth  treated  them  in  public 
relieved  the  apprehensions  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  entertained  of  her  purposes;  and  in  other  re- 
spects her  Government  was  popular  —  popular  even 
for  its  faults.  /The  Queen,  fond  as  she  was  of  money, 
abstained  from  direct  demands  upon  her  subjects' 
pursesX  A  sovereign  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
threatened  with  invasion  and  insurrection,  might  have 
reasonably  demanded  funds  of  Parliament  to  maintain 
a  standing  army.  Elizabeth  prefeiTed  to  depend  on 
the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  the  people,  to  keep  the 
Catholic  Powers  at  arm's  length  by  diplomacy,  and 
trust  to  Providence  or  time.  She  was  "  tempting 
God,"  in  Burghley's  opinion,  "by  hoping  upon  His 
goodness  by  way  of  miracle ; "  but  nothing  which  she 
could  have  done  would  have  as  effectually  conciliated 
disaffection.  The  ugly  visage  of  the  tax  gatherer  was 
rarely  seen  in  an  English  household.  The  revenues 
came  chiefly  from  the  Crown  estates  and  the  customs ; 
and  more  than  one  English  nobleman  now  receives  and 
spends  a  larger  income  than  in  the  thrifty  hands  of 
Elizabeth  sufficed  for  the  demands  of  the  empire.  Peace 
and  prosperity  made  more  converts  to  Protestantism 
than  the  preachers.  Increasing  wealth  produced  a 
va^ue  for  security,  and  ardent  Catholic  squires,  when 
they  found  their  rents  trebled,  their  marshes  drained, 
%nd  their  forests  turned  to  corn-land,  became  less  eager 

1  Burghley  to  Whitgift,  &Iay,  1&84:  MSS,  DometHc 
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for  the  presence  of  invading  armiee  of  Spaniards.    The 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits  came  to  be  regarded  first  with 
mi))alience  and  then  with  hatred,  even  by  men  who 
imaginod  tliat  they  retained  the  fkitli  of  their  fathers. 
The  Queen  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  hy  her  father's 
will,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  with  the   consent  of 
Pliib'p  himself.     Her  natnral  successor  was  a  Catholic, 
whose  claims  had  been  scrapulously  respected.     Who 
or  what  was  the  Pope,  that  he  should  pretend  to  dis- 
pose of  kinf;doms,  and  send  fire  and  sword  among  their 
,    homesteads  ?     Thus  lime,  in  wliich  Elizabeth  tnisted, 
/     was  surely  working  for  her.     War  with  Spain  might 
/      be  ultimately  inevitable;   but  the  longer  it  was  post* 
/       poned  the  smaller  the  party  that  Philip  would  find 
;        among  ber  subjects.     Had  she  cared  deeply  for  the 
I        cause  of  the  Reformation,  her  policy  would  have  been 
as  shortsighted  as  Walsingliam  believed  it  to  be ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  preferring  justification  by  faith  to  justi- 
fication by  the  Sacraments,  Elizabeth  did  not  care  for 
it  at  ail.     Mass  or  meeting  were  indifferent  to  her, 
provided  people  would  respect  the  laws  and  tolerate 
each  other's  follies.      She  coveted  no  other  prince's 
y  territories,  and  desired  only  to  be  left  in  peace  to  enjoy 
her  own.     She  regarded   the   Protestants  in  France, 
and  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  only  as  instruments 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  use  when  their  sovereigns 
threatened  her.     At  any  and  all  times  she  would  have 
preferred  to  see  them  subside  peaceably  under  their 
natural  rulers,  with  a  guarantee  against  vindictive  per- 
secution.    Could  she  purchase  sai'ety  at  home,  and  im- 
munity from  attacks  from  abroad,  she  considered  her 
first  duties  to  he  to  her  own  people ;  and  she  would 
have  endured,  with  regret,  perhaps,  but  with  no  incli- 
nation to  interfere,  to  see  eve:^  C&lvinist  in  Europe 
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bound  in  the  tightest  fetters  which  the  skill  of  the  In- 
quisition could  forge. 

Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  complete 
isolation  of  England  was  not  possible.  English  Protest- 
ants could  not  be  prevented  from  making  the  cause  of 
*'  the  religion  "  their  own  ;  the  Pope  refused  to  abandon 
his  children  w^ho  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the 
English  Jezebel ;  and  Elizabeth  was  swept,  in  spite  of 
herself,  into  the  side  eddies  of  the  European  whirl- 
pool. She  kept  clear  of  the  main  current.  She 
refused  the  place  which  belonged  to  her  at  the  head  of 
a  Protestant  confederation  ;  but  she  bent  her  genius  to 
neutralise  with  intrigue  the  coalitions  which,  in  threat- 
ening Protestantism,  threatened  herself  also.  If  she 
was  often  insincere,  often  dishonest,  often  mean,  her 
object  was  at  worst  moderately  good,  and  frequently 
supremely  wise ;  and  the  details  of  her  manoeuvres 
may  be  half  pardoned  for  the  general  rectitude  of  her 
purpose.  She  acted  as  a  woman.  She  broke  her  faith 
as  man  could  never  have  done  without  compromising 
for  ever,  ^nd  irredeemably,  his  character  for  honour  and 
tnith.  ft  is  impossible  to  feel  equal  resentment  at  the 
w^orst  actions  of  Elizabeth.  The  circumstances  of  her 
pituation,  her  sex,  and  the  temper  that  was  bom  with 
her,  bespeak  forbearance,  which  it  is  just,  if  it  be  dif- 
ficult, to  extend  towards  her.  To  keep  France  divided 
from  Sj)ain,  and  if  possible  entangle  them  in  war 
again  ;  to  encourage  the  Huguenots,  when  the  French 
Crown  inclined  towards  Popery  ;  to  protract  the  strug- 
gle  in  the  Netherlands ;  to  sow  division  between  Mary 
Stuart  and  James,  and  to  array  the  Scotch  Commons 
against  them  both  ;  to  hold  the  English  succession  un- 
determined, that  all  parties  and  all  competitors  might 
be  dependent  on  her  pleasure,  and  therefore  remain  on 
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1  their  good    behaviour  —  these  were   the  aims  of  her 

'  dijilomacy  ;  and  she  pursued  them   through   promises 

'    BS  loosely  broken  as  they  were  lieedlessly  made,  and 

through   a   consistent    series    of  deceptions,  whicli,  i( 

pursued  for  a  personal  object,  would  have  been  called 

d^jestable  treacheJX- 

Many  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  game  was  played 
out,  as  if  France  was  weary  of  being  trifled  with,  and 
the  Scotch  Protestants  of  being  made  use  of  and  sac- 
rificed./Rather,  perha{>s,  her  statecraft  was  of  Httle 
,  aervig^^lier  at  all.  Her  two  main  external  supports 
were  the.  long-inherited  jealousy  between  tlie  leading 
\  Catholic  Powers,  and  the  spirit  which  had  been  kindled 
in  the  Scots  and  the  Netherlanders,  She  owed  her 
safety  to  causes  which  existed  independently  of  herself 
and  her  politics,  and  her  artifices  rather  impaired  than 
strengthened  themN, 

Scotland  and  £he  Low  Countries  were  England's 
vulnerable  points.  If  Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics,  it  would  be  then  a  landing-place  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  If  the  Netherlands  were  conquered 
by  Spain,  fleets  and  armies  could  he  organized  at 
leisure  in  the  Scheldt,  which  a  few  hours  might  tnins- 
port  to  the  Isle  of  Tlianet.  Both  tliese  dangers  would 
have  been  obviated  by  a  cordial  action  with  France. 
From  the  firet  hour  of  the  revolt  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, the  House  of  Valois  would  have  espoused  their 
cause  if  Elizabeth  would  have  done  the  same,  and 
would  have  been  content  to  share  the  spoils  with  her, 
or  make  any  arrangement  which  she  had  pleased  to 
dictate.  They  would  have  gone  to  war  alone  would 
she  have  allowed  events  to  take  their  course,  and  the 
French  frontier  to  be  extended  to  the  Rhine.  But 
her  object  was  to  entangle  them  in  the  war,  aniyet 
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rob  tlicra  of  the  fruits  of  it.  English  interests  for- 
bade the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with  France,  ami 
as  soon  as  ever  the  first  blow  was  struck  she  intended 
to  make  her  peace  with  Philip  on  her  own  terms. 
Her  diplomatic  promises,  her  treaties,  her  matrimonial 
interludes,  meant  this  and  only  this. 

The  eagerness  of  the  French  Court  survived  Alen- 
9on's  ill-treatment.  Advances  were  again  made  to 
the  English  Ambassador  "after  the  misfortune  at 
Antwerp,"  for  "  a  union  against  the  Spaniards,"  ^  a 
anion  which  Catherine  de  Medici  represented  ''  as  the 
sovereignest  thing  that  could  be  for  all  Christendom." 
It  had  been  prevented  hitherto,  as  Walsingham  admit- 
ted, by  the  fear  that  when  the  war  had  begun  "  her 
Majesty  would  make  her  peace  to  the  ruin  and  over- 
throw of  the  French  King;"  and  Walsingham,  who 
agreed  with  Catherine,  advised  his  mistress  to  divSarm 
suspicion  by  a  frank  and  cordial  reply.  Elizabeth,  too 
clever  to  be  simple  and  straightforward,  directed  Sir 
Edward  Stafford  to  entertain  the  French  advances 
with  encouraging  speeches,  and  "  to  stir  up  the  French 
Kinjr "  to  save  the  Low  Countries.  But  she  did  not 
mean  "  herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  war."  "  She 
would  wade  no  further  into  the  action  "  than  might  be 
necessary  for  the  temptation  of  her  good  brother  to 
plunge  into  it,  and  she  rather  took  credit  to  herself  for 
magnanimity,  that  she  did  not  intend  for  the  moment 
**  to  take  advantage  of  the  going  together  by  the  ears 
of  the  two  monarchs."  ^ 

Thus  the  negotiation  dragged  along,  barren  of 
results,  while  Parma,  by  intrigue  and  force,  narrowed 

1  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  February  23-March  5,1584:  MSS.  France, 
«  Wabinpham  to  Staflord,  March  9-19,  and  March  27-April  6:  J/S 
Ibid.     VTaUiugham  to  Daviaon,  June  3-13, 1584:  MSS,  Scotland. 
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montli  oy  month  the  circle  of  independence,  and  en- 
eiosed  the  Prince  of  Oranjje  within  the  ring  of  the 
aiiiim  of  Utrecht.  Eiifjlaiid  was  only  saved  froir 
jivasion  Iwcause  Spain  and  France  could  not  coalesce, 
and  ncitlier  power  would  suffer  the  other  to  act  alone 
Sjniin  similarly  was  left  to  work  its  will  upon  the  Neth- 
erlands, ht-'cause  Elizabeth  would  not  let  France  move 
■done,  and  would  not  act  without  France  or  along 
«ith  it. 

At  this  moment  a  crisis  was  brought  on  by  the 
death  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom,  by  liis  birtli,  the 
oilier  by  the  greatness  of  his  character,  formed  the 
Iiinpes  of  the  fortunes  of  Europe.  Elizabeth's  lover 
was  the  first  to  go. 

Mortification,  and  perhaps  debauchery,  working  on 
a  ft-ehk'  constitution,  threw  Alen^on  into  a  fever,  of 
wliioh  he  died  at  CliSteau  Tliiery  on  the  3]st  of 
Miiy.'  The  King  of  Navarre  was  now  actually  heir 
presumptive  —  a  Huguenot  lieir  presumptive  in  France, 
as  tlie  Catholic  Mary  Stuart  was  heir  presumptive  in 
England:  The  Guises,  the  Jesuits,  the  great  section 
of  the  French  nation  which  had  executed  aiid  approved 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  known  to 
have  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the  accession  of  a 
I'rotvstant,  and  a  protracted  civil  war  had  tlierefore 
become  a  certainty.  The  French  King  and  his  mother 
]mn-Iniined  ojK'nly  their  intention  of  recognising  the 
King  of  Navarre's  rights.  Walsingham  advised  his 
mistress  to  take  the  siime  line,  and  at  once  to  send  some 
one  to  him  with  congratulations,  and  with  offers,  if  it 
was  needed,  of  support. 

Eli/iibetli,  however,  had  yet  to  give  the  last  touch 
to  her  relations  with  the  lost  Alen^on.     She  put  tii« 
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Court  in  mourning,  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  pal- 
ace, affecting  to  be  overwhelmed  witli  sorrow.  She 
"  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  yield "  to  Wal- 
singham's  suggestion.  "  She  did  allege  she  could 
not  love  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  to  succeed 
one  whom  she  loved  so  entirely."  ^  She  described 
herself  to  Mauvissiere  as  a  forlorn  widow  who  waa 
robbed  of  her  dearest  treasure.  "  She  is  a  Princess," 
the  Ambassador  cynically  remarked,^  who  can  act  any 
part  she  pleases."  ^  *'  Monsieur  is  dead,"  wrote  Wal- 
Bingham.  "  Melancholy  doth  so  possess  us  as  both 
pubhc  and  private  causes  are  at  a  stay  for  a  season."* 

The  affected  sorrow  was  rudely  interrupted.  Francis 
Throgmorton,  after  first  confessing  the  conspiracy,  then 
denying  it,  then  acknowledging  it  again,  and  throwing 
himself  on  Elizabeth's  mercy,  had  been  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. On  the  back  of  his  punishment  a  book  had  ap- 
peared in  London,  written  by  one  of  the  seminary 
priests,  comparing  the  Queen  to  Holofernes,  and  ex- 
horting the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  furnish  a  Judith 
among  them  ;  and  while  search  was  being  made  for  the 
author  and  publisher,  the  teaching  received  a  practical 
commentary  in  the  assassination,  completed  at  last,  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Three  attempts  had  been  made  since  the  failure  of 
Jaureguy,  again  instigated  by  Philip,  or  Philip's  emis- 
saries. An  Italian,  Pietro  Dordogno,  tried  it  in  the 
preceding  March  ;  a  Flushing  merchant  repeated  the 
experiment  in  April,  but  with  ill-success  ;  a  French 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards 

1  Walsin^ham  to  Stafford,  July  2-12:   MSS.  France. 

*  **  Avec  plusleure  aultrcs  telz  propoz,  selon  qu'elle  est  Princessc  qai  m 
pealt  et  !»cuit  conijwser  et  transformer  comnie  il  luy  plaist  "  — Mauvisai^w 
an  Roy,  28  Juillet:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 

•  Waliinghtm  to  Daviaon,  June  17-27:  MSS.  Scotland. 
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obtained  his  liberty  by  promising  to  do  it,  and  himself 
sent  word  to  the  Prince  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  theory 
of  the  Catliolics  was  that  Orange  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  faith,  and  that  to  take  him 
away  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  mankind.  He  was 
outlawed  —  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  every 
insane  fanatic,  .and  every  broken  scoundrel  in  Europe, 
was  looking  wistfully  at  the  short  road  which  was  open 
to  him  to  honour  and  glory  and  wealth.  One  after 
another  they  came  to  Parma  with  proposals  to  under- 
take the  adventure  —  one  after  another  they  had  been 
rejected  as  incapable,  or  had  run  their  fortune  and 
perished.  At  length,  in  the  same  spring  of  1584,  there 
came  a  mean,  shabby-looking  lad  named  Balthazar  Ge- 
rard, from  Villefans,  in  Burgundy,  who,  after  dwelling 
for  years  upon  the  idea,  till  it  had  become  a  destiny  to 
him,  had  collected  his  nerves  for  the  venture.  Parma 
expected  little  from  his  appearance.  He  told  him 
merely  that  if  he  succeeded  he  might  count  on  his  re- 
ward, and  let  him  go. 

Balthazar,  meaning  if  possible  to  live  to  enjoy  his 
promised  wealth  and  dignity,  presented  himself  at  Delft, 
where  the  Prince  was  residing,  and  pretending  to  be  a 
Calvinist  whose  father  had  been  executed  for  religion, 
applied  for  employment.  The  Prince  took  him  into  his 
household,  and  he  remained  watching  for  a  chance  of 
striking  when  he  could  hoj)e  to  escape.  It  was  slow  in 
coming,  for  the  Prince  had  grown  carefiil,  and  his 
fi-iends  were  careful  for  him.  Balthazar,  however, 
grew  in  favor.  When  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  died,  he 
was  in  France,  in  the  suite  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Court,  and  he  was  chosen 
to  carry  the  news  to  Delft.  Orange,  eager  to  hear 
particulars,  sent  for  him  to  his  bedroom.      He  told  his 
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■tnrj.  Being  unarmed  he  could  then  do  nothing,  but 
he  had  gained  a  more  confidential  footing.  Not  to  be 
unprovided  a  second  time,  he  bought  a  pair  of  pistols, 
whicli  he  carried  always  concealed  about  him;  and  a 
few  days  after,^  as  the  Prince  was  passing  from  his 
dining-room,  he  stepped  from  behind  a  pillar  on  the 
staircase,  and  fired  three  poisoned  balls  into  his  body. 
The  aim  was  sure,  and  the  poison  was  unneeded.  The 
Prince  fell,  was  lifted  back  into  the  room  which  he  had 
just  left,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Balthazar  bounded 
out  of  the  house,  and  had  reached  the  town  wall.  His 
Spanish  countship,  broad  lands,  and  the  order  of  St. 
Jago  were  almost  within  reach  ;  but  he  was  not  quick 
enough.  He  was  caught  and  dragged  to  the  prison. 
The  people  expended  their  despair  upon  his  miserable 
■airase.  They  flogged  him  with  knotted  cords.  They 
ut  his  flesh  with  split  quills.  They  dipped  him  in  salt 
ivater,  and  wrapped  him  in  a  shirt  soaked  with  vinegar 
and  brandy.  He  defied  their  ingenuity.  He  told  them 
that  be  had  killed  a  villain  who  had  caused  the  deaths 
of  half  a  million  of  men  ;  that  he  would  soon  be  a  saint 
in  heaven,  and  woiild  have  the  first  place  there  next  to 
God.  They  left  him  for  a  night  in  his  pain.  In  the 
morning  they  wrenched  him  on  the  rack,  they  plucked 
his  flesh  from  him  with  red-hot  pincers,  they  tortured 
him  to  death  by  inches  of  infinite  agony.  The  fainting 
wretch,  pointing  at  his  body  in  his  frenzy,  shrieked  only 
Ecce  Homo.* 

Torment  could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  murderer, 
neithei  could  i'  bring  back  to  life  the  illustrious  person 
who  had  beer,  the  bulwark  of  Elizabeth's  throne. 
■Murray   in    Scotland,  Coiigny  at  Paris,  and  now  tbo 

1  .rime  •a-iaiy  S. 

«  PunL-bnieDt  of  Iht  lr*itor  thai  mardsred  th*  Fiiact  o(  Omigt,  July 
^U.  UM:  MSa.  Bdiand. 
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Pri.Ke  of  Orange,  the  three  champions  who  had  best 
defended  God's  cause  and  hei-s,  liad  fallen  all  hi  tlie 
same  way,  and  the  auguiy  to  herself  was  frightful.  In 
part,  toi),  it  was  her  own  fault.  Had  there  been  a  Prot- 
estant ]<eague  in  Eurojx.-,  had  all  the  coimtries  which 
had  revolted  from  the  See  of  Rome  been  compacted  in 
organized  union,  there'wonid  have  been  less  temptation 
to  as';assinatu  individuals  whose  places  would  have  been 
immediately  filled.  She  and  only  she  liad  made  a  con- 
federation impossible.  She  had  left  the  Reformation  to 
be  maintained  by  the  disunited  efforts  of  a  few  heroic 
men,  and  the  enemy  could  hope  always  that  they  alone 
were  the  obstacles  to  the  recovery  of  their  dominion. 

If  Elizabeth,  however,  had  caused  the  danger,  she 
also  shared  it  in  her  own  person,  and  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  single  life — not  the  Hie  of  Orange  him- 
self—  was  of  so  mucli  moment  as  herti,  and  the  risk  to 
which  she  was  exposed  threw  England  into  an  agony 
of  apprehension.  She  cared  little  for  her  own  person. 
Then  and  always  she  held  her  life  supremely  cheap. 
But  she  was  startled,  as  she  had  been  startled  when 
Murray  was  murdered,  out  of  her  potilical  languor. 
So  long  as  Orange  lived,  she  knew  that  he  would  fight 
to  the  last,  and  she  liad  been  content  to  profit  by  Ins 
resolution,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  resources.  Now 
it  seemed  but  too  likely  that  the  Provinces,  having  lost 
their  chief,  and  seeing  themselves  apparently  deserted 
both  by  France  and  England,  would  give  up  in  de- 
Bjuiir,  and  leave  Philip  free  to  settle  his  accounts  with 
herself.  Wade  was  dispatched  in  haste  to  the  Hague, 
to  prevent  a  hasty  resolution.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
to  have  gone  to  France  to  condole  on  Alen^on's  death, 
%nA  to  ca:Ty  the  Garter  to  the  King.  To  the  lionop- 
tiy  mission  a  political  instruction  was  attached  to  ao- 
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cept  the  French  proposal  for  joint  action  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  thine;  "  which  could  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred without  manifest  peril  and  danger  to  the  whole 
of  Christendom."^ 

The  French  Council  so  thoroughly  distrusted  EUza- 
beth  that,  eager  as  they  were,  and  ready  as  the  King 
was  to  defy  Spain  and  the  League,  to  place  Henry  of 
Navarre  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fall  with  all  his 
fi.rce  on  the  Prince  of  Parma,  they  would  not  this  time 
respond  as  they  had  done  before.  The  Queen  did  not 
destMve  their  confidence,  and  she  could  not  recover  it. 
Sir  Edward  Stafford,  to  whom  Walsingham  wrote  of 
Sidney's  coming,  was  obliged  to  answer  that  it  would 
not  be  welcome.  The  Queen-mother  made  excuses, 
without  being  discourteous,  and  in  a  few  days  it  ap- 
peared that  deputies  from  the  States  were  in  Paris,  and 
that  France  was  treating  with  them  separately.^ 

Elizabeth  sent  for  Mauvissidre,  and  after  a  prelude 
of  tears  for  the  lost  Alengon,  she  said  that  if  her  hus- 
band was  taken  from  her,  she  could  still  marry  his 
country,  and  that  her  one  desire  was  to  see  France 
and  England  united  in  defence  of  the  Netherlands. 
She  had  been  insincere  before,  and  the  Ambassador  saw 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  changed  her  nature. 
He  replied  that  in  all  his  transactions  with  her  he  had 
found  nothing  but  words.  She  had  commenced  an 
alliance  with  the  Protestants;  she  had  played  with 
M.  Sdgur;  she  had  pretended  marriage  to  France, 
while  underhand  she  had  been  treating  with  Spain ; 
and  if  Spain  had  been  willing  she  would  have  renewed 
the  league  between  her  father  and  Charles  V.     When 

1  WAi^ingham  to  StafTord,  July  6-lG.    Instructions  to  Sir  Philip  SidneT 
July  a-18:   MSS.  France. 
a*  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  July  17-27:  MS,  Ibid. 
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France  would  have  gone  to  war  at  her  will,  she  had 
drawn  back.  She  had  meant  only  to  tempt  his  master 
into  trouble,  and  then  leave  him  there. 

It  was  perfectly  true.  She  protested,  but  Mauvis- 
Bidre  silenced  her  denials.  She  had  aimed  only,  as  he 
proved,  at  protracting  time.  She  had  shown  an  abso- 
lute disregard  of  her  word.  She  had  sought  nothing 
but  her  own  interests,  whether  honourably  or  dishon- 
ourably she  did  not  seem  to  care ;  and  France,  he  said, 
could  believe  her  no  longer. 

She  had,  in  fact,  as  Walsingham  told  Stafford, 
"  grown  to  half  a  resolution  "  to  act  straightforward- 
ly ; '  and  the  state  of  mind  was  so  unusual  with  h^r 
that  she  mistook  it  easily  for  a  settled  purpose.  She 
assured  the  Ambassador,  on  her  word  of  honour,  that  if 
France  would  now  rely  upon  her,  and  send  an  army 
into  the  Netherlands,  her  own  navy  should  go  to  the 
West  Indies  and  capture  or  destroy  the  gold  fleets. 

She  was  so  positive  that  she  in  part  talked  down  his 
distrnst.  He  gave  her  some  faint  hope,  though  not 
much.  He  told  Sidney  that  if  he  went  to  Paris  after 
all,  he  would  find  it  his  interest  to  be  frank ;  but  he 
refused  for  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  further 
negotiation.  He  had  found  so  many  changes  in  Eng- 
bind,  he  said,  so  much  uncertainty,  so  many  artifices, 
not  to  call  them  by  the  harder  name  of  lies,  that  if  a 
league  was  to  be  made,  others,  and  not  he,  must  be 
the  instruments  of  it.^  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
St.  Aldegonde  wrote  from  Antwerp  that  unless  Eng- 
land or  France  interposed,  the  cause  of  the  States  was 

WaNJnjrham  to  Sf afford,  Jiil.v  17-27:  ^fSS.  France, 
•  "  Mais  que  par  dc9k  il  y  avoit  trop  d'artiHces,  Hneitses  et  variations 
IcquellcK  a  la  fin,  je  craif^nois,  ne  fusscnt  appetites  trompericR,  dent  je  n« 
voiilois   plus  estro  raiini>tre.'' — Mauvissi^re  au  Hoy,  18-28  Juillet.    A  la 
fteine  M<^rc,  18-28  Ao&i:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 
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really  lost ;  that  Parma  offered  easy  terms,  and  that 
they  liad  but  to  submit  for  all  to  be  forgotten.  Roger 
Williams,  an  English  officer  in  the  States'  service,  con- 
firmed St.  Aldegonde.  If  the  Hollanders  saw  that 
England  would  not  help  them,  they  were  in  a  humour 
to  insist  on  peace. ^ 

After  the  submission  of  the  States,  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  England's  turn  would  come  next.  Parma, 
Guise,  James,  Pope,  Jesuits,  Papists  —  all  would  fall 
on  EHzabeth  together,  with  results  which  could  hardly 
be  doubtful. 

There  was  the  old  uncertainty  whether  the  English 
nation  would  approve  of  an  aggressive  war,  of  the  rea- 
sons for  which  most  of  them  might  be  ignorant.  The 
old  league  with  Spain  was  still  popular  with  the  coun- 
try party,  and  Spaniards  were  now  the  best  customers 
for  English  wares.  Parliament  might  refuse  supplies, 
and  the  war,  after  being  commenced,  might  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Yet  Burghley,  who  himself  drew  out  the 
objections  in  the  strongest  form,  considered  them  weaker 
than  the  arguments  for  energy.  He  held  it  '*  less  peril- 
ous to  encounter  the  enemy  abroad,  at  the  side  of  pow- 
erful allies,  than  to  wait  to  meet  him  single-handed  at 
home  with  a  prospect  of  rebellion  at  his  back."  ^  Jje 
recommended  the  Queen  to  complete  her  half-formed 
purpose,  and  at  once  and  on  all  sides  nerve  herself  for 
the  struggle  ;  to  call  Parliament,  and  throw  herself 
heartily  on  the  loyalty  and  advice  of  her  people;  to 
communicate  with  the  King  of  Navarre ;  to  spare  no 
expense  in  conciliating  Scotland  and  its  King ;  and 
lastly,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  to  remember   that 

1  St.  Aldegontle  to  Walsinpfham,  July  22-August  1 ;  Roger  Willmms  ic 
Walsinphnm,  Septeml)er  4-14:  MSS.  UoUand. 

<  Considerations  on  the  leatb  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  1584/  MS^ 
Ibid. 
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there  was  something  in  religion ;  that  it  waa  not  « 
merR  idle  word,  and  that  suhjtcts  well  lultd  and  taught 
to  foar  God  were  the  sovereign's  best  supports  in  time 
of  danger.' 

In  this  case,  she  would  have  to  full  back,  after  all, 
on  the  despised  "  brothers  in  Christ."  The  pill  would 
be  a  bitter  one,  and  Walsingham  considered  that  sooner 
than  submit  to  it — sooner  than  abandon  once  and  for 
ever  her  fiddling  policy  —  she  wonid  prefer,  "unless 
God  opened  her  eyes  to  see  what  was  best  for  her 
State,"  to  see  Belgium  become  part  of  France.^ 

What  she  would  do  depended  on  the  success  of  a 
fresh  intrigue  which  she  had  opened  at  the  Scotch 
Court,  By  promises  which  she  never  meant  to  fulfil, 
uhe  had  tempted  Angus  and  Mar  and  Gowrie  into 
conspiracy.  Gow  rie's  head  stood  by  the  side  of  Mor- 
ton's, and  Angus  and  Mar  and  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters  were  in  exile,  and  every  tried  friend  of  hers  and 
of  England  had  been  banished  from  James's  presence. 

As  has  been  already  said,  however,  a  party  had 
formed  itself  at  the  Scotch  C<iurt,  in  imitation  of  the 
English  via  media,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  the 
head  and  representative.  Gorged  alike  with  the  plun- 
der of  Hamiltons  and  Douglases,  (he  reigning  favourite 
dreaded  equally  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  He  was 
afi'aid  of  the  return,  afrnd  even  of  the  release  of  Mary 
Stuart.  He  preferred  that  she  should  remain  under  a 
cloud  in  England,  and  ho  had  brought  James  entirely 
to  agree  with  him.  There  were  thus  many  points  of 
sympathy,  notwithstanding  Gowrie's  overthrow,  be- 
iweer  him  and  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  to  have 
rnmea  those  who  had  hitherto  been  her  staunchest  sup- 
1  CoD>i>lfnlioni>  on  the  dcith  of  the  PriDce  of  Onnge,  l&H:  MSB. 

■  W*iain|[linm  tn  SuSbnt,  Augoet  10-20:  MSS.  France. 
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portei-s  was  not  necessarily  to  quarrel   with  herself. 
Both  the  King  and  Elizabeth  detested  Scotch  Protest- 
antism.    It  was  an  unmanageable   force,  unavailable 
for  tricks  of  policy,  straightforward,  direct,  and  defi- 
ant.    To  crush  this,  yet  without  appearing  absolutely 
to  quarrel  with  religion  ;  to  approach  the  Catholics,  yet 
without  submitting  to  the  Pope  ;  to  retain  his  indepen- 
dence, and  hold  himself  prepared  for  any  event  —  this 
was  a  course  which  at  once  suited  Arran's  avarice  and 
James's  conception  of  politics.     The  object  to  James 
was  to  take  such  a  position  that  whether  there  was  a 
Catholic  revolution,  or  whether  the  Reformation  held 
its  ground,  the  English  succession  should  still  be  open 
to  him.     His  plan,  therefore,  was  to  follow  the  road 
which  had  been  opened  by  Lennox,  to  force  Bisho|)s 
upon  the  Kirk,  on  the  terms  on  which  they  were  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  to  make  himself  head  of  the 
Church  on  Elizabeth's    pattern.     Thus    prepared,   he 
could  wait  upon  fortune.     If  England  was  conquered 
by  the  Catholic  Powers,  he  could  plead  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  destroy  Calvinism.     If  Elizabeth  held 
her  ground,  he  might  please  her  by  imitating  her  ex- 
ample, perhaps  tempt  her  to  marrj'-  him,^  —  induce  her, 
at  any  rate,  to  recognize  him  as  her  successor,  to  the 
exclusion    of   his    mother,  as  the  price   of  the  Scotch 
alliance. 

It  was  a  game  too  much  after  Elizabeth's  own  method 
not  to  attract  and  interest  her.  It  was  something,  at 
any  rate,  to  entertain,  to  handle,  and  to  play  with. 

The  young  King  went  vigorously  forward.  After 
Gowrie's  execution  a  Parliament  was  called  at  Edin- 
burgh which   gave  tlie   Crown  supreme  ecclesiastical 

1  "It  is  true  that  the  wooinpf  matter  is  set  abroad,  but  we  hold  it  hew 
^it  fur  dalliance/'  —  Walsiugbam  to  Davisoo,  July  1  -11 :  M8S,  Scotland, 
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jurisdiction,  replaced  the  Bishops,  and  foibadc  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  tu  meet  unless  stmiiiioned  bv  writ.  The 
magistrates  were  changed  lhi-ou>!li<iut  the  country;  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  made  Chancellor,  and  a  comnuiision 
Bate,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  to  deprive  every  minis- 
ter who  would  not  submit  to  the  King  and  his  diocesan. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  overtures  to  England.  The 
politeness  wliich  was  extended  suddenly  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  Davison,  has  been  seen  already  in 
M.  Fontenay's  letter.  James  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
while  Arrar.  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  with 
whom  he  had  a  personal  arqnaintance.  He  was  a  no- 
torious scoundrel,  but  Hunsdon  undertook  for  his  sin- 
cerity. The  Queen  herself  considered  that  a  dirty  hand 
was  betler  than  none,  and  that  if  she  could  secure  Scot- 
land and  keep  Jauies  apart  from  his  mother,  she  could 
dispense  with  the  furei^jn  alliances  and  leave  the  Nether- 
lands to  their  fate.  Even  Burghley,  in  despair  of  ever 
seeing  her  assume  an  honourable  attitude,  was  inclined 
to  venture  the  experiment.  Walaingham  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  looked  on  contemptuously.' 
It  was  decided  th«t  Hunsdon  should  go  down  to  Scot- 
land, have  an  inter\-iew  with  Arran,  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  propose.  Fontenay's  allusion  to  one  of  the 
Careys  as  a  possible  wife  for  the  King  of  Scots,  ex- 
plains Ilunsdon's  interest  in  the  intrigue.  It  seems  as 
if,  notwithstanding  his  voucbei-s  Jbr  Arran,  he  shrurk 
fiom  [lersonal  contact  with  him.  Walsingham  offered 
to  bei  that  Arran  would  overreach  him.*     He  had  not 

'  "  Tiitii'liinff  the  live  cnurse  belwoen  Huntdon  and  Amin,  thfra  «  iioth- 
In^  10  hsip  it  but  lime  and  trill.  Voii  kimir  llunniloii'*  piH.-<ii>D,  whoH 
p-.i>iiiiiiy  ill  bluoil  ilutli  wiinewhut  prevail  to  uiiHblc  liis  greiiit  in  more 

DM  cnuiili-iiaiici'il  by  Ilie  l.ord  Tn;«rurer,  who  ilnlii  BlranRelv  in  the  icUoa 
•r  SculUtul."  —  U'ali>in|.'luiii  to  Davison,  July  lS-2i:  MSS.  RciiUand. 
*  UinviMiira  to  Uui  King  of  Fiance,  Juijr  IC-W:  Taulat,  Vd.  IIL 
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liked  his  commission,  and  Elizabeth  had  not  mended 
matters  by  swearing  at  liim  and  threatening  him  with 
the  sttxiks.  "  Benig  with  the  Queen  yesterday  after- 
noon," wrote  Sir  Robert  Carey  to  his  father,  *'  as  she 
was  at  cards  in  the  presence  chamber,  she  called  me, 
and  asked  when  you  would  be  off  to  Berwick.  I  said 
you  would  begin  your  journey  soon  after  Whitsuntide. 
She  grew  into  a  great  rage,  beginning  with  '  God's 
wounds  I '  she  would  set  you  by  the  feet,  and  send 
another  in  your  place  if  you  dallied  with  her  thus ;  she 
would  not  thus  be  dallied  withal."  ^ 

Hunsdon,  who  had  something  of  his  kinswoman's 
temper,  enclosed  his  son's  letter  to  Burghley,  saying 
**  that  he  could  not  bear  such  language  nor  obey  in 
such  sort  as  she  commanded."  The  affair  was  hancj- 
ing  thus  in  suspense  at  the  time  that  the  news  arrived 
of  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  small 
and  paltry  manoeuvring  was  for  the  moment  laid  aside, 
and  Walsingham,  with  Burghley  now  at  his  back,  half 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  leave  her  "  partial 
practising,"  consent  in  earnest  to  the  league  with 
France,  and  provide  openly  for  Scotland  in  a  clause 
of  the  treaty.  It  might  involve  the  release  of  Mary 
Stuart,  with  James  for  a  guarantee  of  her  good  be- 
haviour ;  but  anything  was  better  than  desertion  of 
fried  friends  and  mean  alliances  with  subtle  scoundrels. 
Mary  Stuart's  detention  had  lost  its  importance  when 
her  son  became  of  age  and  was  at  large.  Walsingham 
would  have  had  the  Queen  send  Mauvissi^re  to  Shef- 
field, to  offer  the  Queen  of  Scots  liberty  and  restora- 
tion on  condition  of  her  joining  England  and  France 
m  the  league  against  Spain,  and  would  have  left  the 

1  Sir  R.  Carey  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  Jane  S-18,  1&84:  EUiSi  Sfomd 
8«ries,  Vol.  HI. 
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paltry  boy  at  Edinburgh  to  digest  his  discomfiture  at 
his  leisure. 

It  mijrlit  not  be.  Elizabetli  never  chose  a  straight 
road  when  a  crooked  one  was  open  to  lier ;  and  "  the 
bye  course,"  as  Walslngliam  called  it,  carried  the  day. 
Money  was  sent  to  Arran,  and  Hunsdon,  with  his  ruf- 
fled dignity  soothed  down,  was  dispatched  npnn  his 
way  to  conciliate  Arran,  to  flatter  the  King,  to  per- 
suade tliem  both  that  they  wonid  best  consult  their 
interests  by  connecting  themselves  with  Elizabeth,  and 
to  dunce  the  bauble  of  the  English  crown  before 
James's  eager  eyes.'  A  high  commission  court  sat 
at  Lambeth,  with  Whitgift  at  the  head  of  it,  to  per- 
secute English  Nonconformists,  while  the  new  Scotch 
prelates  were  at  the  same  work  across  the  border. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  two  Cliurches  were  brought 
into  correspondence.  Patrick  Adumson,  calling  hun- 
self  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  wrote  to  Whitgift  to 
use  ills  influence,  to  "the  discomfort"  of  the  four 
ministers  who  had  fled  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick ; 
and  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  of  tlie 
clergy,"  Walsingham  bitterly  said,  "so  prevailed  with 
the  Queen,  as  they  were  neither  suffiered  to  preach 
nor  no  man  durst  harbour  them  for  fear  of  offence."  ^ 

Hunsdon,  mennwhile,  went  as  he  was  ordered,  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran  came  to  meet  liim  on  the  Border. 
They  had  an  interview  in  Fonlden  Church,  a  few 
miles  from  Berwick,  where  the  Scotch  favourite  suo- 
ceeded  us  absolutely  as  he  could  have  desired  in  im- 
piosing  upon  the  Englishman's  simplicily.  Lord  Rothes 
and  five  or  six  of  James's  coundllurs  attended  (be 
Earl   to   the   meeting,   and   during   the   conversaiion 

*  Wnlaiughan 
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**  walked  for  above  five  hours  in  the  cluirclivard  seem- 
ing  all  but  as  servants."  Arran  was  fluent  and  con- 
fident. His  arrogance  passed  for  evidence  of  power, 
and  he  dazzled  his  companions  with  shows  and  scraps 
of  classic  learning.^  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
heaven  was  but  a  conceit  to  make  fools  fayne/'  and 
hell  a  boggell  to  fley  bairns;"  one  >' who  esteemed 
religion  and  worshipping  of  God  but  a  superstitious 
terrour  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  to  hold  them 
in  awe  and  obedience.^  He  told  Hunsdon  that  he  had 
the  King  in  his  hand  ;  that  through  him  Elizabeth 
might,  if  she  pleased,  be  secure  of  Scotland,  on  the 
simple  conditions  of  deserting  Angus  and  Mar  and  the 
Hamiltons,  disowning  the  ministers,  backing  up  the 
bishops,  and  recognizing  James  as  her  next  heir.  This 
done,  he  said  that  he  would  reveal  all  the  secrets  of 
the  foreign  conspiracy,  and  would  expose  the  intrigues 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

Hunsdon  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  James  too 
had  not  been  a  party  to  those  conspiracies,  had  not 
contemplated  a  change  of  creed,  and  had  not  conversed 
with  Jesuits  from  Rheims  ?  Arran  confidently  an- 
swered that  it  was  all  a  Protestant  slander.  "  The 
King  had  never  seen  a  Jesuit  nor  knew  that  a  Jesuit 
had  been  in  the  realm."  "  It  was  utterly  false  that 
he  had  ever  dealt  with  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain, 
or  the  King  of  France,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  Maj- 
esty."^ This  was  too  much:  Hunsdon  might  be  de- 
ceived, but  not  Walsingham  or  Burghley.  The  part 
was  overdone.     It  would  have  been  safer  to  have  con- 

1  "  The  Kin^  bears  but  the  name,  and  he  the  sway.  If  I  can  jud|^e  of  a 
wife  man,  I  think  him  one,  and  one  of  the  best  tongues  that  I  have  heard. 
Be  has  a  princely  presence.  Latin  is  rife  with  him,  and  sometimis  Gre^k.** 
—  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  August  14-24:  MSS.  Scottatui. 

2  Calderwood. 

*  Himsdon  to  Walsingham,  August  14-24 :  MSS,  S^joUand, 
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fussed  tlie  whole  trtilli  —  to  liave  ndniitted  IjoiU  for  liii 
mastei-  and  liiniself  that  they  bad  befii  playing  aa 
Elizabeth  had  been  playing  wilb  all  sides,  but  that 
tliey  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  if  she  would  give 
them  their  price.  The  conditions  might  have  been 
coin]>Hed  with,  but  the  alFoctation  of  ignorance  about 
the  Jesuits  was  too  palpably  absurd. 

Arran  went  back  to  Edinburgh  in  the  insolence  of 
imagined  triumph  ;  a  second  Parliament  was  called 
immediately,  where  the  forfeiture  of  the  banished 
Earls  was  passed  in  form,  and  the  grant  of  their  es- 
tates confirmed  in  his  favour.  Lady  Gowrie, 
who  Jiad  been  expelled  from  Ruthven  Castle 
to  live  or  die  as  she  could,  threw  herself  at  James'g 
feet  in  the  street  before  the  Tolbootli,  to  beg  for  mercy 
to  her  children.  Arran  thrust  her  away  with  his  foot, 
and  strode  across  her  body  as  she  fainted.'  The  Arch- 
bisliop  of  St.  Andrews  set  about  bis  work,  trying  his 
Blrength  with  Protestantism.  The  St.  Andrews  students 
howled  nightly  under  his  window,  and  when  brought 
up  for  punishment  "bade  him  remember  the  fate  of 
his  predecessors,"  John  Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  told 
Arran,  in  the  King's  presence,  "  that  men  higher  than 
he  had  been  brought  low."  Arran  answered  he  would 
make  him  a  true  prophet.  He  threw  himself  on  hia 
knees  and  said,  "  Now  am  I  humbled."  "  Mock  as  you 
will,"  said  the  stern  preacher,  "  God  will  not  be 
mocked,  and  will  make  you  find  it  earnest  when  you 
are  cast  down  from  the  horse  of  your  pride."  The 
Kirk  clergy,  in  their  hatred  of  lies,  had  a  second  sight 
that  was  kfcner  than  intellect.  Archbishop  Adamson 
repented  at  his  leisure,  in  an  old  age  of  misery  and 
poverty ;  the  Archbishop  cowering  over  one  side  ol 
>  DsviaoDto  WabinebiQi,  AuguilM-SeptMiitnrS:  MBS.  BeiHlmi. 
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his  cabin  turf-fire  while  his  cow  was  at  the  other.* 
The  lance  of  Douglas  of  Parkhead  avenged  in  due 
time  the  insolence  to  Craig,  and  Arran's  body  was 
flung  into  a  ruined  cliurch  by  the  road-side  to  be  eaten 
by  dogs  and  swine.^  The  present  hour,  however,  was 
theirs ;  and  persecution  went  busily  forward.  Hunsdon, 
unable  to  part  with  his  belief  in  Arran's  excellences, 
wrote  to  remonstrate  with  him.  He  replied,  with  a 
letter  worded  to  suit  Hunsdon's  capacity.  He  "  swore 
before  God  that  he  meant  nothing  but  good."  "  The 
mark  he  aimed  at  would  be  a  common  blessing  to  the 
whole  Isle,  and  a  surety  to  both  Princes.  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  Pope,  the  Antichrist,"  were  intriguing, 
he  said,  to  thwart  him ;  "  her  Majesty's  enemies  were 
not  idle.  But  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  they 
should  not  prevail.  His  trust  was  in  Him  who  had 
said,  It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen,  Babylon  the  great  is  made 
the  habitation  for  devils."  ^ 

Fine  words  were  no  passports  to  the  confidence  of 
Elizabeth.  She  was  certain  that  Arran  had 
lied  about  the  Jesuits.  She  began  to  fear  that 
he  was  false  altogether.  She  interposed  at  last  for  An- 
gus and  his  companions.  She  remonstrated  against  the 
forfeitures,  and  advised  James  to  allow  them  the  profits 
of  their  lands  while  they  remained  in  banishment.*  She 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  Arran's  interest  to  divide  James 
from  his  mother ;  so  far  he  was  certainly  useful  to  her, 
and  she  did  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  him.  But  she  saw 
reason  also  in  Walsingham's  advice  to  her,  to  go  further 
in  a  treaty  with  Mary  Stuart ;   and  the  result,  with  all 

1  Diary  of  James  Melville. 

*  Calderwood.  ' 

•  Hunsdon  to  Burghlev,  September  11-21.    Hunsdon  to  Arran,  October 
%-i3.    Arran  to  Hunsdon,  October  14-24:  MS8.  Scotland. 

4  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Scots,  October  3-13:  M8,  Ibid. 
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ties  and  on  all  sides,  was  the  most  ingenious  labyrinth 
of  perfidy.  Slie  permitted  him  to  send  the  Master  of 
Gray  to  reside  for  the  winter  in  London,  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  a  separate  treaty  between  herself  and  the  King 
of  Scots,  —  a  treaty  from  which  his  mother  was  to  be 
excluded.  She  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
use  of  James's  advances  to  her  to  extort  terms  out  of 
Mary  Stuart,  should  it  prove  convenient  to  drop  the 
son  and  take  up  the  mother :  while  James  on  his  side, 
though  he  meant  in  all  sincerity  to  secure  his  own 
interest  if  he  could,  at  his  mother's  expense,  yet,  as 
Elizabeth  might  slip  through  his  fingers,  or  might  be 
overthrown  l)y  a  Catholic  revolution,  he  pretended  to 
his  mother  that  he  was  only  dividing  himself  from  her 
in  appearance,  and  was  playing  a  part  to  deceive  the 
Queen  of  England.^ 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  when  informed  of  Gray's  mis- 
sion, professed  to  remember  him  merely  as  a  boy,  and  to 
be  innocent  of  all  present  knowledge  of  him,  although 
they  were  in  close  and  ciphered  correspondence  to- 
gether ;  while  Gray  himself,  a  pupil  of  Guise  and  the 
Jesuits,  was  carrying  a  fair  face  all  round,  to  his 
master,  to  England,  and  to  Mary  Stuart,  reserving  his 
resolution  till  he  came  to  London,  and  intending  to 
attach  himself  to  the  party  which  on  the  whole  seemed 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Lastly,  Walsingham,  in  uni- 
versal  distrust,  had  bribed  M.  Cherelles,  Mauvissidre's 
secretary,  to  obtain  access  to  Gray's  ciphers  and  bring 
him  copies  of  his  secret  correspondence. 

Such  was  the  diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  this  seething  caldron  of 
lies  Elizabeth  had  preferred  to  the  defence  of  a  great 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Uie  Master  of  Gray,  October  2-12:  MSS.  Mm^ 
Queen  of  Scote, 
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cause  and  the  alliance  with  peoples  who  were  in  arms 
for  it,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  vain  held 
out  to  her. 

There  were  still  two  open  courses  before  her.  She 
micrht  declare  for  the  lords  and  the  ministers  who  had 
been  banished  in  lier  service,  send  troops  with  them  to 
Scotland  and  replace  the  Protestants  in  power.  At 
the  same  time,  and  as  part  of  the  same  policy,  she 
might  assume  the  defence  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands.  Or  again,  if  she  preferred  it,  she  might 
tako  the  league  with  France  and  admit  Mary  Stuart 
as  a  third  in  the  same  treaty,  under  conditions  which 
would  bind  her  hands  and  render  her  incapable  of  mis- 
chief had  she  been  so  inclined.^ 

The  first  alternative  was  the  bravest  and  noblest,  but 
there  was  no  hope  that  Elizabeth  could  be  brought  to 
adopt  it.  The  second  was  safe  and  not  dishonourable. 
Burffhley  was  in  favour  of  it.  Walsintjham  was  in 
favour  of  it.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  while  she  remained 
in  England,  was  a  perpetual  canker.  "  There  must  be 
an  end  of  this  matter,"  said  the  experienced  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  "  either  by  the  death  of  the  lady  or  by  some 
honourable  composition.  Of  the  former,  I  see  none 
other  likelihood  but  that  she  may  live  for  many  years. 
For  the  other  I  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  her 
Majesty  and  of  such  other  as  can  look  into  the  Scot<'h 
King's  dis])osition."*'' 

OtliQr  causes  had  combined  to  make  a  change  in  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  position  necessary.  Hitherto,  save  at 
>'are  intervals,  she  had  been  treated  as  a  guest  rather 
than  as  a  prisoner — nor  as  a  guest  only,  but  as  one 

1  MauviAsi^re  to  the  Queen-mother,  August  18-28,  October  22-NoveiD> 
ber  1 :  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 
s  Sadler  to  Wabingham,  October  8-18:  MS3.  Mary  Queen  of  SctAt, 
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who  might  at  any  moment  become  Sovereign  of  Eng* 
land.  She  had  enjoyed  whatever  comforts  and  lux- 
uries an  English  nobleman's  country  seat  could  afford. 
She  had  been  in  charge  of  a  guardian  who  was  himself 
almost  a  Catholic ;  and  was  notoriously  favourable  to 
her  pretensions.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  an  in- 
triguing, ambitious  woman,  had  at  first  fawned  upon  her, 
flattered  her,  assisted  her  correspondence,  and  amused 
her  with  sarcastic  gossip  about  Elizabeth  and  the  Court. 
The  birth  of  her  grandchild,  Lady  Arabella,  however, 
had  turned  Lady  Siirewsbury's  aspirations  into  a  new 
channel.  Lady  Arabella  was  now  herself  a  competitor 
for  the  crown.  Leicester,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  ambition  of  establishing  a  Dudley  dynasty, 
meditated  a  marriage  for  her  with  his  son ;  Lady 
Shrewsbury  lent  her  aid  to  the  scheme,  and  her  atten- 
tions to  Mary  Stuart  had  been  converted  to  enven- 
omed hostility.  No  scandal  was  thenceforth  too  malig- 
nant for  her  poisonous  tongue  to  circulate ;  and,  when 
the  Earl  declined  to  enter  into  her  projects,  the  do- 
mestic peace  at  Sheffield  had  come  to  a  violent  end. 
The  children  took  part  with  their  mother,  the  father 
stood  by  his  duty  to  the  lady  in  his  charge ;  and,  as 
a  final  touch  to  family  dissensions,  the  Countess  in- 
formed the  world  that  Mary  Stuart  had  admitted  her 
husband  to  too  close  an  intimacy,  and  was  about  to 
become  a  mother. 

The  fiiry  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  a  false  accusation, 
the  fiery  peremptoriness  with  which  she  insisted  that 
the  Countess  should  either  prove  her  charge  or  do 
penance  for  slander,  contrasts  curiously  with  her  anx- 
iety to  prevent  too  close  a  scrutiny  into  the  murder 
of  Darnlev.^     The  offending  Countess  was  examined 

1  Sadler  to  Walaingham,  October  21-31:  MSS,  Mary  Queen  of  PcoU 
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before  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  made  to  acknowledge 
upon  her  knees  that  she  had  lied.  The  Earl  was  sent 
for  to  the  Queen,  who  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the 

The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Miiuvipsiftre,  October  18-28,  October  30-Novembcf 
9:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI.  To  the  Master  of  Gray,  October  2-12:  AfSS. 
Mary  Queen  of  ScoUt.  It  waft  in  conDection  with  this  matter  that  at  once 
to  gall  Elizabeth,  and  exasperate  her  against  Lady  Shrewsburj',  Mary 
Stuart  wrote  the  following  singular  letter.  The  authenticity  of  it  is  beyond 
dibpute.     The  original,  in  her  own  handwriting,  is  at  Uattleld. 

"  Madame, 

*'  Suivant  ce  que  je  vous  ay  promis  et  avez  despuis  d^sir^,  je  vojs  de< 
clare,  ores  qu'avecques  regret,  que  telies  choses  soyent  aninienif'es  en  ques- 
tion, mais  tres  sincerenient  et  sans  aucune  passion,  dont  j'ap|>elle  mon  Dieu 
k  tesmoing  que  la  Comtesse  de  Shrewsbur}'  m*a  dit  de  vous  ce  qui  suit  au 
plus  pr^s  de  ces  termes;  la  piuspart  de  quoy  je  proteste  avoir  re««pondu,  re* 
prenant  ladicte  Dame  de  croire  ou  parler  si  liceutieusemcnt  de  vous  comnie 
chose  que  je  ne  croyois  point  ni  croy  h  present,  cognoissant  le  naturel  de  la 
Comtesse,  et  de  quel  esprit  elle  estoit  alors  pouss^e  contre  vous. 

" Premierement  qu'un  (Leicester)  auquci  elle  disoit  que  vous  aviez  faict 
promesfc  de  marriage  devant  une  dame  de  vostre  chanibre  avoit  couch^ 
infinies  fois  avec  vous  avec  toute  la  licence  et  privaultd  qui  se  peult  user 
entre  man  et  femme;  mais  qu'indubilablement  vous  n'estiez  pas  comma 
les  aultres  femroes;  et  pour  ce  respect  c'estoit  folie  a  tous  ceulx  qui  aifoc- 
toient  vostre  marriage  avec  M.  le  due  d'Anjou,  d'aultant  qu'il  ne  se  pour- 
roit  accomplir,  et  que  vous  ne  vouldriez  jamais  perdre  la  liberty  de  voua 
faire  faire  I'amour  et  avoir  vostre  plesir  tousjours  avecques  nouveaulx  am- 
oureulx,  regrcttant  ce  disoit-elle  que  vous  ne  contentiez  de  maistre  Hatton 
et  an  aultre  de  ce  Royaulme,  mais  que  pour  Thonneur  du  pays  il  hiy  fachoit 
le  plus  que  vous  aviez  non  ^eulement  engage^  vostre  honneur  avecques  un 
estrangier  nomm^  Simier,  Tailant  trouver  de  nuit  en  la  chanibre  d'une 
dame,  oil  vous  le  baisiez  et  usiez  avec  hiy  de  diverses  privautez  deshon- 
nestes.  Que  vou^  vuus  estiez  deportee  de  la  meme  dissolution  avec  le  due 
son  maistre, qui  vous  avoit  est^  irouver  une  nuit  a  la  porte  de  vostre  clinm- 
bre,  ou  vous  I'aviez  rencontre  avec  vostre  seule  chemise  et  manteau  de 
nuit;  et  que  par  apri;8  vous  I'aviez  laips^'  entrer,  et  qu'il  demeura  avecques 
vous  pr^s  de  trois  heures.  QuHiit  au  diet  Hatton,  que  vous  le  couriez  a 
force,  faisant  si  publiquement  paroistre  Tamour  que  luy  portiez,  que  luy- 
mesmes  estoit  contrflint  de  s'en  retircr  ....  la  d\Ce  Dame  me  conseil- 
lant,  en  riant  extremement,  mottrc  mon  filz  sur  les  rancs  pour  vous  fayra 
Tamour  corime  chose  qui  me  serviroit  grandcment,  et  luy  repliquant  que 
^la  8erc»it  pris  pour  une  vraye  mocquerie,  elle  me  respond  it  que  vous 
estiez  si  vaine  et  en  si  bonne  opinion  de  vostre  beaul^  comme  si  vous  estit'S 
qaelque  deesse  du  Ciel,qu*elle  prendroit  sur  la  teste  de  le  vous  fayre  croyre 
fiu:ilement.  Que  vouspreniez  sy  grand  plaisir  en  flatteries  hors  de  tout* 
raison  que  Ton  vous  disoit,  comme  de  dire  (}u'on  ne  vous  osoit  par  fois  ra« 
ftrder  li  plain  d'aultant  que  vostre  face  luysoit  comme  le  soIeU,  qu'elle  aC 
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iervices  which  he  had  rendered,  to  listen  to  such  ran- 
dom charges.  The  treasures  of  Europe  would  have 
been  heaped  on  Shrewsbury  if  he  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  corrupted  ;  and  the  position  in  which  he 
had  been  placed,  at  once  as  the  host  and  as  the  gaoler 
of  the  heir  presumjUive  to  the  crown,  would  have  been 
impossible  save  to  the  most  sim{)le-hearted  loyalty. 

Eh'zabeth  received  him  with  some  badinage,  asking 
him  how  he  had  left  his  Queen.  He  said  he  had  no 
Queen  but  her  Majesty.  If  her  Majesty  distrusted  him 
he  begged  her  to  relieve  him  of  his  charge.  She  said 
she  had  spoken  but  in  jest ;  there  was  not  one  of  her 
subjects  whom  she  esteemed  more  highly.  But  in 
consideration  of  what  had  passed,  she  told  him  that 
some  change  had  been  made  necessary.  She  gave  him 
a  command  in  Lancashire,  which  would  separate  him 
at  once  from  his  Countess  and  his  prisoner;  and  in  kiss- 
ing hands  he  thanked  her  for  delivering  him  from  two 
devils.^ 

Foi  the  Queen  of  Scots  the  impression  at  the  mo- 
ment was  that  her  detention  in  EnHand  was  to  end. 
Sir   Ralph  Sadler  and    Mr.   Somers    took  temporary 

toutes  les  aultres  dames  de  la  cour  estoient  constreintes  d*en  Uf^er  aii^Kj,  et 
qu'en  son  domier  voyajjc  vers  vous  elle  et  la  feu  Comtesse  dc  Leniuix,  par- 
lant  a  vous,  irosoient  entrereparder  Tune  et  I'aultre,  de  peur  d'eclater  de 
rire  dei<  cascades  qu'eilos  voum  donnoieiit,  me  prinnt  a  son  retour  de  tancer 
sa  lille,  qu'elle  n'avoy  t  jamais  weu  pcrnuader  d'en  (aire  de  mcsmo,  et  quant 
a  sa  fiile  Talbot,  elle  s'asseuruit  qu'elle  ne  fauldruit  jamais  dc  vous  rire  au 
nez. 

"  II  y  a  environ  qnatre  ou  cinq  ans  que  vous  estant  malade  et  moy  aussy 
au  mesnie  temps,  elle  me  dit  que  vostre  mal  provenoit  de  la  closturc  d'une 
fistule  que  vous  aviez  dans  une  jambe,  et  que  san»  doubte  vcnant  k  perdre 
voz  mois  vous  mourriez  biento««t/'  &c. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Elizabeth  ever  received  this  production.  It  may 
have  lu'iMi  intercepted  h}-  Burghley,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found.  ~* 
Labanoff,  Vol  VI.  p.  50. 

1  "  Per  habelle  librado  de  dos  Diablo^,  que  eran  la  Reyna  de  Escocia  y 
•a  muger."  —  Avisoa  de  Inglaterra,  19-29  de  Setiembre:    Teulet,  Vol.  Y 
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charge  of  her  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's  house,  while  prep- 
arations were  made  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  treaty. 
Her  French  secretary,  Nau,  was  allowed  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, to  represent  her  wishes  to  the  Council,  wlio  were 
now  all  but  unanimous  that  the  time  for  an  arrange- 
ment had  come.  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  not  yet 
parted  with  Arran,  and  intended  still  to  use  the  son 
against  the  mother  and  the  mother  against  the  son,  yet 
said  in  public  that  England  could  hold  but  one  Queen, 
and  that  Mary  Stuart  was  to  return  to  Scotland.^ 
IVIauvissidre,  too,  was  about  to  close  his  long  embassy. 
His  successor,  M.  de  TAubespine,  had  been 
named  ;  but  the  signs  appeared  so  favourable 
that  he  lingered,  to  take  part  in  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
release ;  and  on  the  14th  of  November  he  expected 
that  a  few  days  would  see  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.* 
And  yet,  as  Walsingham  observed,  "  each  of  the  two 
Princesses  had  a  jealous  conceipt  of  the  other  which 
could  hardly  be  removed."  Twenty  years'  experience 
had  taught  Elizabeth  that  when  the  Queen  of  Scots 
spoke  most  fairly  she  most  intended  mischief;  while, 
bt*vond  the  broad  grievance  of  her  detention,  the  Queen 
of  Scots  had  to  complain  that  she  had  been  tricked  and 
played  ujM)n  in  petty  and  paltry  ways.  In  mere  weari- 
ness she  had  consented,  two  vears*  before,  to  terms 
which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Walsingham,  left  Eliza- 
beth no  more  to  ask  for.     She  had  abandoned  every 

1  **  II  a  e»t^  adv'iHd  que  la  segretaire  de  la  Reyne  d'EscoRse  viendroit  icy 
pour  adviser  de  sa  liberty,  et  voye  grande  apparence  que  la  Reyne  d'Angle- 
lerre  a  volunl<^  d'en  cstre  delivr^e,  et.  plustot  de  la  renvoyer  k  son  filz  que  de 
la  retenir  en  cc  Royaulme,  de  peur  de  qnclque  nouveau  inconvenient,  disant 
qu'il  ne  fault  plus  que  une  Reyne  en  Angleterre." — Mauvissi^re  au  Roy, 
J2-22  October:  Teulet,  Vol.  III. 

s  **  Cela  estant,  j*cspere  que  en  peu  de  jours  vous  aurez  Thonneur  de  Ia 
liberty  de  la  dicte  Reyne  d'fiecosae.''  —  Same  to  the  same,  November  4- 
14:  Ibid. 

VOL.  XII.  4 
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pretension  which  she  had  ever  made,  without  condition 
or  stipulation  ;  she  had  left  her  future  to  Elizabeth's 
clemency.  She  had  even  promised  to  make  no  chanojes 
in  the  established  religion  in  Scotland  after  her  return 
thither.  She  had  given  bitter  offence  to  Spain  and  tho 
Pope  by  her  concessions ;  and  all  had  been  in  vain. 
The  liberty  which  was  almost  in  her  grasp  had  melted 
like  an  image  in  a  dissolving  view. 

In  the  fierceness  of  her  disappointment  she  had  with- 
drawn her  offers.  She  threw  herself  again  on  her 
foreign  friends.  She  blew  Scotland  into  a  flame ;  she 
appealed  to  the  chivalry  of  Guise,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Morgan,  and  Don  Bernardino,  and  the  Jesuits,  she 
again  wove  into  form  a  plot  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. For  a  time  her  schemes  had  seemed  to  prosper. 
The  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  were  overthrown  ; 
Gowrie  was  executed,  Lindsay  imprisoned,  the  minis- 
ters expelled  from  their  churches,  and  her  son  brought 
into  relations  with  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  English  Catholics  prepared  once  more  for  insur- 
rection. Arundel,  Paget,  Northumberland,  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  Lord  Vaux,  and  many  a  knight  and  nobleman 
besides,  had  been  waiting  only  for  a  signal  from  abroad 
to  carry  her  colours  to  the  field,  and  end  the  Tudor 
dynasty  in  a  second  Bosworth.  Guise  was  ready ; 
Parma  was  ready ;  the  Pope  was  burning  with  impetu- 
osity; at  one  time  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  distinct 
consent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  Mendoza  and  De 
Tassis  had  all  but  obtained  from  him. 

But  this  mirage,  too,  had  faded  away.  Her  kinsmen 
in  France  became  unaccountably  cold.^  Philip  halted 
on  his  leaden  foot.  N^Throgmorton  was  taken,  and  the 

1  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  Uie  Qneen  of  Scots,  June  14-34:    MSA, 
Mary  Qmen  of  SooU, 
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party  in  England  was  broken  up.  NortVmml>crland 
was  in  the  Tower.  Anindel  and  Lord  Henry  Howard 
were  under  arrest  in  tlieir  own  liouses.  Lord  Pairet 
had  fled.  Worse  than  all,  those  on  whom  she  most 
depended  in  Scotland  had  disap|)ointed  her  hoj)es. 
Arran,  for  his  own  reasons,  wished  her  to  remain  a 
prisoner.  Her  son  was  false  to  her,  and  was  making 
his  own  bargain  at  her  expense.  The  Jesuits  had 
made  him  a  latitudinarian,  but  he  was  as  far  from  be- 
ing a  Catholic  as  ever  ;  while,  until  he  became  a  Catho- 
lic, it  was  more  and  more  certain  that  Phih'p  would 
neither  move  himself  nor  allow  Guise  to  move  in  her 
favour  or  in  his.  Her  own  life  could  not  be  depended 
on  ;  and  Philip  not  unreasonably  declined  to  s|)end  his 
subjects'  blood  and  treasure  to  transfer  the  crown  from 
one  heretic  to  another. 

So  blank  appeared  the  prospect  that  Parsons  and 
Allen,  "in  consideration  of  the  thwarts  they  received 
daily  in  all  their  doings,  and  the  small  success  of  their 
former  labours,  had  resolved  to  leave  agitation  o?  such 
matters,  and  follow  only  their  spiritual  courses."  * 
-^Mary  Stuart,  ever  dauntless  and  indefatigablc^stimu- 
lated  in  some  degree  their  failing  sj)irits.  She  reminded 
them  that  if  her  son  was  heretic,  she  was  herself  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Church.  They  aj)pealed  again  to 
Parma ;  and  he  gave  them  hopes  that  if  the  Queen  of 
Scots  could  escape,  something  might  still  be  done.  The 
fear  was  that  if  England  was  invaded  while  she  was  in 
Eliza])eth's  hands,  she  would  be  put  to  death,  and  the 
Catholics  would  lose  their  sole  representative.  It 
seems  to  have  crossed  Parma's  mind,  too,  as  it  had 
Tossed  Don  John's,  that  he  might  become  the  Queen 


ci 


^  Parsons  to  the  v^ueen  of  Scots,  September  10,  1584 :  ^fSS.  Mary  QufeM 
^  OcoU. 
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of  Scots'  liusband,  and  share  the  Enorhsh  throne  with 
lier.^ 

But  the  party  of  action  on  tlie  Continent  had  com- 
plaints against  herself  as  well  as  against  James.  Her 
readiness  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  carried  an  impression 
that  she  was  no  saint,  after  all,  but  more  a  politician 
than  a  true  believer.  A  book  was  published,  after 
1  hrogmorton's  execution,  showing  that  in  some  way  or 
other  secrets  supposed  to  be  known  only  to  half  a  dozen 
of  the  leading  conspirators  had  been  revealed.  The 
facility  witli  which  Enghsli  prisoners  confessed  upon 
the  rack  showed  that  they  were  made  of  bad  material 
for  successful  traitors ;  ^  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself 
was  suspected,  if  not  of  treachery,  yet  of  extreme  im- 
I  rude  lice. 

''  There  is  a  fear,"  wrote  an  Italian  Jesuit  to  her, 
"  that  tricks  are  played  near  your  own  pei'son.  There 
is  a  doubt  even  of  vour  own  discretion.  Beware,  Ma- 
dame  ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  beware !  Your  cause  is 
God's  cpuse,  and  you  must  deal  faithfully  and  uprightly 
as  in  His  presence.  You  have  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  at  once,  and  they  are  too  opposite  one  to  another; 

1  "  Th«  Princ<>  a^kod  me  whether  you  would  ever  marry  again.  I  said  I 
kiipw  not  your  Majesty's  particular  desire  in  the  matter,  but  Catholics  gen- 
erally could  be  well  contented  if  your  Majesty  was  in  your  royal  scat,  anl 
provided  of  such  a  husband  as  his  Highness  was,  tor  that  would  make  a 
hope  that  it  should  be  beneficial  to  all  Christendom.  At  that  he  smiled, 
nnd  said  he  pretended  to  no  such  thing,  but  to  do  for  your  Majesty  only  for 
your  good  will.  Yet  adding  he  was  not  so  mortitied  to  the  world,  but  if  all 
I  arties  were  agreed  he  would  accept  such  a  preferment  with  thankfulness." 
—  Pan-ons  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  September  10,  158-1:  MSS.  Mary  Quten 

-  '*  On  ne  traite  pas  voluntiers  avec  Angloys  encor  qu'ilz  soient  gens  dt 
b:?n  et  tidel.ss,  pour  ce  que  s'ilz  aont  attraftez  ou  descouverts  comma  fut 
Mylord  rag?t,  ou  s'ilz  sont  prins  comme  Throgmorton  et  aultres,  par  force 
de  (Jelienne,  on  leur  faict  dire  plus  qu'ilz  ne  scavent."  —  Letter  from  the 
Jesuit  Martrlli  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Deciphered  by  Waloinghanra  secre- 
tar>'  I'hillipps.  and  countersigned  by  Burghley,  Stirewsbury,  Walainghao^ 
Huusd:*!:,  and  Cobham:  MS.  Ibid. 
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You  have  been  more  careful  to  train  your  son  in  poli- 
tics and  dissimulation  than  in  the  knowledtje  of  the 
trutli  ;  and  he  will  think  as  he  |)leases,  and  will  regard 
relij^ion  as  an  outward  shew.  It  is  said  that  your  own 
people  caused  the  death  of  Throgmorton,  and  that  you 
are  careless  of  the  fate  of  your  friends,  so  long  as  you 
yourself  escape.  Don  Bernardino  desires  to  help  you  ; 
but  he  says  that  you  think  only  of  your  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  forget  the  risks  to  which  others  expose 
themselves  in  serving  you.  The  King  of  Spain  cannot 
send  an  anny  imperfectly  provided  to  England,  to  make 
himself  the  laughing-stock  by  failure  should  the  ene- 
mies of  God  go  to  war  with  him ;  and  so  long  as  Flan- 
ders is  unconquered  he  has  no  harbours  for  his  fli^'et. 
But  beware,  Madame,  how  you  come  to  terms  with  the 
Jezebel.  Take  care  what  you  are  doing.  You  may 
ruin  yourself  fatally  ;  and  either  England  may  never  be 
invaded,  or  it  may  be  to  your  own  prejudice  as  having 
deserted  the  Catholic  cause.  Remember  what  I  wrote 
to  you  before.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what,  nevertheless, 
I  dimly  see  to  be  intended ;  and  there  may  be  those 
who  will  not  be  sorry  if  you  give  them  an  excuse  to 
complain  of  you.  I  can  say  no  more.  My  duty  to 
his  Holiness  and  to  the  King  of  Spain  forbids  me.  Only 
put  your  trust  in  God,  and  do  not  off'end  the  Catholic 
Powers.  Be  patient  a  little  longer;  leave  crooked  ways, 
and  be  frank  and  true."  ^ 

It  was  a  desperate  ])osition  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  Catholic  Sovereigns  were  not  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  sense  of  her  wrongs,  or  particularly  eager  to 
avenge  them.     She   was  an    important  piece   in   the 

1  Martelli  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December,  1584,  condensed:  MSS.  Mar^ 
(^leen  of  Soots. 
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Catliolic  game  ;  but  tbey  had  neither  respect  for  her 
person  nor  enthusiasm  in  lier  cause.  If,  in  despair  at 
person  nor  entliusiasm  in  her  cause.  If,  in  despair  at 
their  slackness,  she  endeavoured  to  make  terms  with 
her  gaoler,  she  offended  their  bigotry,  and  gave  them  ' 
pretext  for  their  indiil'erence  ;  while  slie  knew  well  thai 
it  was  onlv  from  the  fear  of  their  interference  that  Eliz- 
abeth  consented  to  treat  with  her,  and  that  if  the  fear 
was  removed  she  would  remain  a  prisoner  for  life. 
The  whole  world  seemed  falling  away  from  her  — 
France,  Spain,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  even  her  own 
son.  It  was  open  to  her  then,  and  always,  to  end  her 
troubles  by  a  resolution  to  obtain  and  deserve  Eliza- 
beth's real  confidence ;  but  for  this  she  would  have  had 
to  jKirt  for  ever  with  her  passionately  cherished  hope  of 
venoeance.  Or,  again,  she  might  have  become  an  ob- 
ject of  passionate  Catholic  interest  had  she  taken  the 
position  of  a  martyr,  dared  Eliziibeth  openly  to  do  her 
worst  upon  her,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  sovereign  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope. 

But  either  of  the  courses  required  more  virtue  thart 
Mary  Stuart  possessed.  Elizabeth  jireferred  a  crooked 
road,  for  its  own  sake  ;  Mary  Stuart,  because  martyr- 
dom was  not  to  her  taste  so  long  as  the  world  held 
other  charms  for  her ;  and  she  hated  her  rival  too  cor- 
dially to  submit  and  acknowledije  herself  beaten. 

There  was  a  third  possibility,  —  to  continue  to  treat 
with  Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  freedom, 
and  perhaps  her  recognition  as  successor,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  |)ersuade  the  Catholic  Powers  that  she 
bad  no  intention  of  observintj  the  obliixations  into  which 
she  might  herself  enter.  She  would  have  to  swear  a 
great  many  oaths.     She  would  have  to  delude  Mauvis- 
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sidre,  for  Martelli  had  warned  her,  and  she  knew  it 
ahvady,  that  Mauvissiere  was  in  the  Engh'sh  interest ; 
but  she  was  constitutionally  an  actress,  and  difficulties 
of  this  kind  stood  but  little  in  her  way ;  and,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  all  her  past  character,  she  entered 
9l^'3l\x\  upon  her  career  of  deception.  To  the  English 
Queen  and  to  her  new  keepers  she  assumed  the  air  of 
pathetic  and  trusting  repentance.  She  described  her- 
self as  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  anxious  only  for 
peace  and  retirement. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  known  her  from  her  cradle , 
yet  she  convinced  him  that  she  was  at  last  sincere. 
She  wrote  to  Elizabeth  declaring  that  above  all  other 
things  on  earth  she  now  desired  her  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. She  again  promised,  if  she  was  released,  to  re- 
main in  England  as  a  pledge  of  her  good  faith  ;  and  she 
implored  the  Queen  not  to  reject  the  hand  of  a  kins- 
woman which  was  frankly  and  lovingly  extended  to 
her.^  She  bade  Mauvissidre  tell  Burghlev  and  Wal- 
singham  that  she  would  do  anything  and  everything 
that  they  could  ask.^  She  assured  Somers,  who  was 
associated  with  Sadler  in  the  charge  of  her,  "  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  any  enterprise  intended  upon  the 
re'ilm  for  her  relief,  nor,  as  God  should  have  her  soul, 
would  she  ever  consent  to  anything  that  should  trouble 
the  State,  of  which,  with  all  her  heart,  she  sought  the 
quiet."  ^  In  the  midst  of  the  negotiation,  which  on 
the3"  assurances  had  been  opened  in  good  faith  for  her 
release,  she  wrote  by  a  sure  hand  to  Sir  Francis  Engle- 

^  7n«  Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  October  18-28:  Labanoff.  Vol.  VI. 
Sadler  t    Walsiiijchara,  October  3-T3:  MSS.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  The  Queen  of  Scota  to  Mauvisjii^re,  September  7-17:  LabanofT,  VoL 
VI. 

s  Conversation  between  the  Queen  of  Scota  and  Mr.  Somers,  Septembol 
llUi  MSS.  Mary  Queen  of  Scott. 
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field,  in  Spain,  bidding  him  tell  the  Pope  and  Philip 
that  she  expected  nothing  from  the  treaty  ;  but  that  in 
any  case  she  desired  "  the  execution  of  the  great  plot 
and  design ment  to  go  forward  without  respect  of  peril 
or  danger  to  herself."  She  said  "  she  would  account 
her  life  happily  bestowed  if  by  losing  it  she  could  help 
and  relieve  the  oppressed  children  of  the  Church." 
She  required  Englefield  "  to  pursue  and  procure  at  thf 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  King's  hand  such  a  speedy  per- 
formance of  their  purpose  that  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  at  latest,  in  the  approaching  spring,  the  condition 
of  the  cause  not  permitting  any  further  delay."  ^ 

It  was  perilous  work,  but  she  was  growing  reckless, 
—  above  all  things  she  desired  liberty.  Nothing  would 
be  done  for  her,  slie  well  saw,  while  she  continued  a 
prisoner ;  while  if  once  free  she  would  know  how  to 
find  a  road  out  of  her  engagements.  Philip  had  driven 
her  to  despair.  When  the  Spanish  cavaliers  should 
have  been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Sheffield  Castle, 
Philip  was  revelling  at  the  Escurial  over  an  acquisition 
more  valuable  to  him  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire. 
A  fragment  of  a  broken  shoulder-bone,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  San  Lorenzo,  had  been  found  in  Italy,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  which  had  long  been  the  most 
precious  of  Spanish  reHcs.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici 
had  presented  the  King  with  the  newly  discovered 
treasure,  and  the  precious  thing  occupied  all  his 
thoughts,  and  left  him  no  leisure  for  more  worldlv 
interests.^     It  was  time  for  some  bolder  spirit  to  take 

^  The  cipher  of  this  letter  fell  by  some  means  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  amon^  tiie  MSS.  in  the  HoIIs  House.  It  was  deci- 
phered two  years  after  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  by  Curie,  the  Queen 
of  Scotti'  second  secretary,  and  the  proof  that  it  contained  of  her  incurable 
fiUsehood  may  have  contributed  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  an  end  with  her. 

s  **  You  may  judge  how  delighted  I  have  been  with  your  letter  of  tht 
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the  reins  of  the  enterprise ;  and  Mary  Stuart,  witli  six- 
teen rears  of  mortification  to  aven^je,  felt  that  no  one 
was  fitter  than  herself. 

Ehzabeth  was  nearer  to  yielding  than  she  had  been 
at  any  time  since  tlie  Queen  of  Scots  came  first  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  thought  desirable,  however,  that  tliere 
should  be  a  simultaneous  declaration  on  the  part  of  tiie 
English  nation  of  their  loyalty  to  their  present  sover- 
eign during  her  natural  life.  In  the  same  September 
in  which  Sadler  and  Somers  were  listening  to  Mary 
Stuart's  professions,  Crichton,  the  Jesuit,  and  another 
priest  wlio  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
were  taken  in  the  Channel  by  a  Flushing  privateer. 
Crichton  was  observed  to  tear  some  sheets  of  paper, 
and  try  to  throw  them  into  the  sea.  The  pieces  were 
blown  back  on  deck,  and  were  sent  with  the  prisoners 
to  Walsingham.  The  priests  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  torn  fragments  were  put  together,  and 
were  found  to  contain  a  history,  in  Italian,  of  the  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  from  the  first  going  over 

SOth  of  July,  in  which  you  tell  roe  that  you  are  in  possession  of  half  the 
ghoulder  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  that  j-ou  propose  to  send  it  to  nie.  The  relic 
is  a  grand  one.  and  I,  as  you  know,  am  specially  devoted  to  this  particular 
saint.  The  other  half  is  already  here,  and  the  two  purts  can  now  be  united. 
Tour  present  is  beyond  price,  and  1  cannot  thank  you  suthciently  fc:  pro- 
curing: me  TO  great  a  pleasure.  I  understand  the  dilliculties  which  you 
must  have  had  to  encounter  and  which  all  vour  authoritv  must  have  been 
required  to  overcome.  I  thank  you,  I  repeat  moi«t  warmly.  You  had  bet- 
ter send  the  precious  thing  to  my  ainbapsadiir  at  Genoa,  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza.     I  shall  prepare  him,  and  he  will  contrive  to  forward  it. 

*•  You  tell  me  that  the  bone  split  of  itself  down  the  middle,  wheL  you 
least  expected.  This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  enhances  ilB  value. 
Send  the  evidences,  I  beseech  you,  along  with  it.  The  Gpn(»a  line  will  save 
time  and  prevent  accident,  and  it  will  have  fine  spring  weather  for  the 
joum»*y.''  — "Deseo  que  con  la  reliquia  me  embieis  la  fe  y  testimonio  i\nt 
OS  pareciere  convenir  para  que  juntamente  se  guarde;  y  para  que  nq  pierda 
pa:'4ige  OS  encargo  la  brevedad  del  emhiarlos  a  (lenoa  para  que  pueilaii  gozaf 
de  la  primavera."  —  Philip  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  November  14,  lo.S4t 
From  the  ^>curial,  called  always  by  Philip  San  Lorenzo,  to  whom  it  iraa 
i«dicated:  M8S.  Simancoi. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  into  Scotland.  Not  much  was 
added  to  what  was  already  known  ;  but  any  doubts 
which  might  have  adhered  to  Throgmorton's  confession 
were  wholly  removed.  The  plans  were  identically  the 
same ;  the  names  of  the  English  Catholics  concerned 
were  the  same  ;  the  acquaintance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
with  the  plot  was  confirmed  in  all  its  parts.  Crichton 
was  examined  on  the  rack.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  make  another  effort  for  the 
conversion  of  James.^  Two-thirds  of  England,  he 
said,  were  expected,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  de- 
clare for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  son  might  })lay  fair 
or  play  false.  Foreign  powers  might  hang  fire  and 
hesitate.  Her  real  strength  was  believed  bv  the  Jesuits 
to  be  in  England  itself,  and  one  remarkable  expression 
was  used  by  Crichton  which  the  Council  knew  to  be 
historically  true  :  —  '"The  title  of  the  crown  was  of 
great  efHcacy  with  the  English  nation  ;  for  whensoever 
any  prince  did  govern  evil,  if  the  successor  did  take 
u})on  him  to  remedy  the  same,  never  any  to  whom  the 
succession  did  belong  did  at  any  time  take  arms  to  re- 
form the  government  but  he  had  good  success." 

If  Mary  Stuart  was  in  a  position  to  trouble  Eliza- 
beth's quiet,  as  her  grandfather  had  troubled  crooked- 
oackcd  Richard,  she  was  herself  to  blame  for  it.  Had 
tiie  Casket  letters  been  officially  published,  after  the 
Westminster  investigation,  Parhament  would  and  must 
have  declared  the  Queen  of  Scots  incapable  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  her  pretensions  would  have  been  heard  of 
no  more.  It  was  too  late  for  regrets,  and  these  fresh 
discoverii'S  now  only  increased  Eliziibeth's  desire  to 
cnme«t(»  terms  with  her. 

1  Parts  of  the  disi^oiir^e  in  Italinn.  found  ahout  the  Scotch  Jesuit,  takes 
on  the  ^<(•a^  on  his  way  to  Scotlntul,  15S4:  Mi>S.  JJoiiusUc.  WalttiughMl 
to  Station!,  October  2:  MtiH.  France. 
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The  perpetual  unrest  and  conspiracy  was  the  cause 
which  made  it  dangerous  to  keep  her.  Her  own  share 
in  producing  it  was  already  perfectly  well  known ;  but 
if  there  were  so  many  lords  and  gentlemen  anxious  to 
have  her  as  their  Sovereign,  it  was  thought  well  to 
take  assurance  of  them,  that  {hey  should  not  seek  a 
premature  realisation  of  their  hopes ;  and  at  all  events 
to  let  Europe  understand  that  there  was  a  loyal  Eng- 
land as  well  as  a  disloyal,  and  that  no  good  end  could  be 
answered  by  rebellion  or  assassination.  Elizabeth^s  life 
lay  between  the  nation  and  civil  war.  The  murder  of 
Orange  had  shown  both  friend  and  enemy  how  easily 
8o  slicrht  a  bulwark  could  be  removed.  The  feverish 
apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  took  shape  in  the 
famous  bond  of  association,  which  was  a  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  law,  and  the  organisation  of  good  subjects  into 
a  universal  vigilance  committee  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Empire. 

"  It  was  accorded  in  Council,"  said  Burghley,  "  that 
there  should  be  a  bond  of  union  made  by  such  noble- 
men and  other  principal  gentlemen  and  officers  as 
should  like  thereof,  voluntarily  to  bind  themselves  to 
her  Majesty,  and  every  one  to  other,  for  the  defence 
of  her  Majesty's  person  against  her  evil  willers."  ^ 

If  the  Queen  was  assassinated,  government  would 
be  at  an  end;  every  commission  would  be  void,  every 
])ublic  officer  reduced  for  the  time  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  man  ;  law,  order,  and  authority  would  be  at  an 
end  till  the  throne  was  again  filled.  It  was  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  in  the  first  ))lace,  but  principally 
tiiat  the  Empire  might  be  held  together  in  the  disinte- 
gration which  would  ensue  if  it  occurred,  that  Burgh* 

1  Burghley  to  Lord  Cobham,  October  27-November  6,   1584:  Loiga 
mmtraiiont  of  Engliih  History. 
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ley  and  Walsingham  selected  the  language  in  which 
this  remarkable  document  was  framed. 

''For  as  much,"  so  it  ran,  "as  Almighty  God  has 
ordained  kings,  queens,  and  princes  to  have  dominion 
and  rule  over  all  their  subjects,  and  to  preserve  them 
in  the  possession  and  observation  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  and  in  like  sort  that  all  subjects  should  love, 
fear,  and  obey  their  princes  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power ;  at  all  times  to  withstand,  pursue,  and  suppress 
all  manner  of  persons  that  shall  by  any  means  intend 
and  attempt  anything  dangerous  or  hurtful  to  the  hon- 
our, state,  or  person  of  their  Sovereign  —  therefore  we, 
whose  names  are  or  shall  be  subscribed  to  this  writing, 
oeing  natural  born  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  having  so 
gracious  a  lady,  our  Sovereign  Elizabeth,  by  God's  ordi- 
nance our  most  rightful  Queen,  reigning  over  us  these 
many  years  with  great  felicity,  to  our  inestimable  com- 
fort ;  and  finding  lately  that  for  the  furtherance  and 
advancement  of  some  pretended  title  to  the  crown  the 
life  of  our  Sovereign  has  been  most  dangerously  de- 
signed against,  we  and  every  of  us,  calling  first  to  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Almighty  God,  do  vohmtarily  and 
most  willingly  bind  ourselves,  every  one  of  us  to  the 
other,  jointly  and  severally,  in  the  band  of  one  firm 
and  loyal  society ;  and  do  hereby  vow  and  promise,  by 
.he  Majesty  of  Almighty  God,  that  with  our  whole 
M)wers,  bodies,  lives,  and  goods  we  will  serve  and  obey 
uur  Sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth,  against  all  states,  digni- 
ties, and  earthly  powers  whatsoever,  and  will  with  our 
joint  and  particular  force,  during  our  lives,  withstand, 
pursue,  and  offend,  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  al 
other  means  of  revenge,  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what- 
soever estate  thev  be,  and  their  abettors,  that  shall  at- 
tempt  any  act,  or  counsel  or  consent  to  anything,  that 
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shall  tend  to  the  harm  of  her  Majesty's  person ;  and 
will  never  desist  from  all  manner  of  forcible  pursuit  of 
such  persons,  to  the  utter  extermination  of  them,  their 
counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors. 

"  If  any  such  wii-ked  attempt  shall  be  taken  in  hand 
or  procured,  whereby  any  that  have,  may,  or  shall  pre- 
tend title  to  this  crown  by  the  untimely  death  of  her 
Majesty,' may  thus  wickedly  obtain  what  they  seek  — 
that  the  same  may  be  avenged,  we  do  not  only  bind 
ourselves  both  jointly  and  severally  never  to  allow,  ac- 
cept, or  favour  any  such  pretended  successor,  by  whom 
or  for  whom  any  such  detestable  act  shall  be  attempted 
or  committed,  as  unworthy  of  all  government  in  any 
Christian  realm  or  state ;  but  do  also  further  vow  and 
protest,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  to  prose- 
cute such  person  or  persons  to  death  with  our  joint  and 
particular  force,  and  to  act  the  utmost  revenge  upon 
them  that  by  any  means  we  or  any  of  us  can  devise 
and  do  for  their  utter  overthrow  and  extirpation. 

"  We  confirm  the  contents  hereof  by  our  oaths,  cor- 
porally taken  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  with  this  ex- 
press condition,  t1iat  no  one  of  us  shall,  fw  any  respect 
of  person  or  causes,  or  for  fear  or  reward,  separate  our- 
selves from  this  association,  or  fail  in  the  prosecution 
thereof  during  our  lives,  on  pain  of  being  by  the  rest 
of  us  prosecuted  and  supjiressed  as  perjured  persons 
and  public  enemies  to  God,  our  Queen,  and  country ; 
to  which  punishment  and  pains  we  voluntarily  submit 
ourselves  and  every  of  us,  without  benefit  of  any  colour 
or  pretence."  ^ 

The  alarm  was  but  too  well  founded,  the  anxiet}'  but 
too    natural,  which  dictated    so   unexampled  a  move- 

1  Act  of  AfijiociMion,  November,  15S4:   Printed  in  the  Hrat  volum*  of 
IhtStaU  TriaU. 
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ment.K 'The  assassination  of  Elizabeth  was  the  first  idea 
of  the  most  devout  of  the  Catholic  priests.  The  priests 
held  the  conscience  of  every  ardent  youth  who  desired 
a  short  road  to  Paradise,  and  in  those  days  the  distance 
between  the  imagination  and  execution  of  a  desperate 
deed  was  less  remote  than  it  is  at  present.^^v^ 

The  Privy  Councillors,  the  judges,  th^^agistrates 
of  Middlesex,  every  one  in  or  about  London  who  held 
office  under  the  crown,. gave  their  signatures  immedi- 
ately, and  copies  were  sent  round  the  English  counties 
to  the  lords  lieutenants  and  the  mayors  of  the  towns, 
inviting  every  loyal  subject  to  enrol  his  name.  The 
country  replied  with  acclamations  undisturbed  by  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  loyal  signed  in  a  passion  of  delight ; 
the  disloyal  because  they  dared  not  refuse.  Lord  Der- 
by,  whose  name  was  on  the  insurrectionary  list,  sum- 
moned the  suspected  gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
to  Chester  Cathedral.  The  Earl  on  his  knees  received 
the  oath  from  the  Bishop,  the  Bishop  and  Lord  Strange 
.'eceived  the  oath  from  the  Earl,  and  then  in  groups  of 
six  the  entire  company  swore  after  them,  '*  not  one  by 
word  or  countenance  seeming  malcontent."  '^ 

The  scene  at  Chester  was  repeated  or  paralleled  in 

1  Amonp  Walsingham's  loose  papers  of  this  year,  preserved  by  accident 
md  probably  one  of  a  thousand,  is  an  account,  unsigned,  of  a  *' speech  of 
*  friar  in  Dunkirk." 

•'  On  All  Saints  Eve  a  friar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  being  vicar  of 
he  s:iid  Kriary,  entering  into  talk  with  me  in  the  said  Friary  touching  t^e 
Queen,  said  unto  me  that  if  her  Majesty  was  once  dispatched  and  go  irj, 
that  th«-n  all  Christendom  would  be  in  peace  and  quit'tness;  and  taking 
me  with  him  into  his  chamber,  he  shewed  me  the  pictures  of  the  Prince  of 
Oran/O'  and  the  Burgundian  which  killed  him.  with  the  manner  of  his 
cri'el  ex€cutinn.  Tlic  triar  paid  to  me,  Do  you  behold  and  see  this  picture? 
I.t-ok  liow  this  nu*gundian  did  kill  this  Prince.  In  such  manner  there 
will  not  want  anotlier  Hurgundiaii  to  kill  that  wicked  woman,  and  thai 
befor«t  King  iVee  the  common  wealth  of  all  Christendom  "  —  M6S.  Donuttio 
1084. 

*  Lord  Derby  to  tlu  Earl  of  I^eicester  November  7-17 :  MS.  Ibid. 
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every  city  in  England.  It  was  an  intimation  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  she  should 
have  no  access  to  the  tlirone  by  way  of  assassination. 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  give  the  association  the 
authority  of  law,  and  further,  since  it  was  to  Parlia- 
ment that  tire  Queen  of  Scots  affected  always  to  refer 
her.claim,  it  was  assembled  "  for  the  disabling  of  such 
as,  pretending  thle  to  the  crown,  should  seek  to  dis- 
turb her  Majesty's  possession  during  her  life."  ^ 

Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals which  were  about  to  be  made  to  her  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots  on  one  side,  and  by  James  on  the 
other,  and  to  treat  with  one  or  with  both,  either  jointly 
or  severally,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  proposals. 
All  parties  were  playing  false.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  preparing  to  swear  that  she  would  not  seek  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  life,  while 
privately  she  was  bidding  the  Catholic  Powers  go  on 
with  their  invasion  at  all  hazards.  James  was  pretend- 
ing to  his  mother  that  it  was  for  her  sake  and  not  his 
own  that  he  was  seeking  a  separate  treaty,  when  his 
real  wish  was  that  she  should  remain  in  confinement, 
and  that  her  claims  should  be  postponed  to  his  own. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  found  at  last  that  the  alliance  of 
Scotland  was  necessary  to  her  very  existence,  yet 
meant  to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  She,  it  is  evident,  most  feared  Mary 
Stuart;  Walsincrham  most  feared  her  son.  Walsincr- 
ham  for  once  was  at  fault  in  his  judgment  of  character. 
He  was  unable  to  conceive  that  James  would  be  as  in- 
different to  his  mother's  fate  as  in  fact  he  was.  He 
advised,  therefore,  that  terms  should  first  be  made  with 

1  W»l8ingham  to  Sadler,  October  17-27 :  MSS.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  regretted  that  his  mistress 
di.sairreed  with  him.^     ' 

Tlie  Master  of  Gray  was  coming  up  to  represent 
James.  Mary  Stuart  was  to  send  her  French  secre- 
tary, M.  Nau.  The  first  hearing  was  assigned  to 
Gray,  and  Nau's  coming  was  postponed  till  Gray's 
message  had  been  digested  and  his  leanings  ascertained. 
Report  called  him  a  good  Catholic  and  '*a  devoted 
deivant  to  the  Scotch  Queen."  Should  this  be  true, 
«t  was  undesirable  that  Nau  and  he  should  encounter 
each  other.  Could  Gray  be  gained  over,  he  held  and 
could  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Paris  conspiracy.  He 
had  discussed  the  details  of  the  invasion  with  Mendoza 
and  the  Nuncio ;  he  knew  precisely  the  views  of  the 
great  powers  about  James ;  he  was  master  of  all  their 
secrets,  and  as  well  as  any  living  man  could  teach  Eliza- 
beth how  to  defeat  them.^ 

His  ostensible  mission,  when  he  appeared,  was  to 
.••^qaire  the  expulsion  of  the  exiled  noblemen.  If  this 
condition  was  acceded  to,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  ready 
*o  beiruy  to  Elizabeth  the  nature  of  the  offers  which 
jad  bebn  made  to  his  master  by  the  Catholics,  and  a 
defensive  league  might  be  immediately  made  between 
Scotland  and  England,  the  inhabitants  of  each  country 
being  made  \rce  of  the  other  as  a  prelude  to  their  ap- 
proaching inco^f^^ration.^     The  name  of  the  Queen  of 

1  '*  I  am  of  opinion  that  without  that  Queen's  assent,  who  doth  altogether 
direct  the  Kinj?,  there  ^jll  uo  hold  be  taken  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  I 
have  heen  always  persuaded  that  some  trial  should  be  made  of  her  offers, 
with  such  cautions  as  she  pr^miseth  to  give,  wherewith  I  see  no  cause  but 
that  her  Majesty  should  r^st  satisfied.  The  impediment  grows  principa!If 
throu/^h  a  jealous  c<mccit  tha«  either  of  the  two  princesses  hath  of  the 
other,  which  I  see  will  hardly  be  .eraoved  "  —  Walsingham  to  Sadler,  Octo- 
ber 17-27:  MSS.  .\fnnj  Queen  oj  Scots. 

^  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  lo  the  Queen  of  Scots,  December,  1584 1 
MS.  Ibid.     Cipher. 

*  This  concession,  it  was  thought,  **  would  pleasure  England  greatly.*. 
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Scots  was  not  mentioned  in  Gray's  instructions,  nor 
was  it  mentioned  either  in  a  letter  wliich  Gray  brought 
with  him  from  the  King  to  Burjijhlev  ^ 

He  was  received  with  cold  curiosity,  which,  hcnvever, 
turned  soon  to  interest  as  his  character  unfolded  itself. 
Letters  from  Walsingham  to  Hunsdon,  and  from  the 
Queen  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  described  his  conditions 
as  impossible  and  his  communications  as  unimportant. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  revealing  himself  as  ready  to  sell 

Ixwtructions  from  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  1584:  AfSS, 
BcoUand. 

1  The  letter  is  a  curious  specimen  of  James's  early  composition:  — 
*•  To  my  well  belovit  and  assurit  trusty  cousin,  my  Lord  Burley,  treasurer. 

"  My  Lordfl  and  Cousin, 

"  Alexander,  the  great  conquerour  of  the  worlde,  reading  one  day  accord- 
ing to  his  accustomete  manner  on  the  liliades  of  Homer,  quhilk  he  evercar- 
rit  about  with  him,  he  did  burst  forth  in  thir  wordis  following.  —  I  esteeme 
not,  said  he,  Achilles  to  have  bene  so  happy  for  the  good  success  he  had  in 
the  weiris  as  he  whs  in  having  so  worthic  ane  trum^iotour  to  blare  abrode 
immorfaly,  yea  to  all  posterities  and  aages  his  worthy  fame  as  Homere  wsm. 
My  Lord,  albeit  indeid  Achilles  was  omit  with  so  divine  and  rare  vertus 
as  in  that  cace  I  can  on  no  ways  be  justly  compaired  unto  him,  and  that  on 
the  other  point  ye  do  far  excell  suche  ane  blindc  begging  fellow  ns  Homere, 
yit  in  one  thing  I  may  be  compairit  unto  him,  I  niciiie  Achilles,  to  witt  that 
thaire  Ia  so  wise  and  trustio  une  counsellour  as  ye  are  about  hir  of 
quhoise  amitie  I  have  maid  choii^e  above  nil  uther  Princes  if  so  she  will 
accept  of  me,  quho  may  and  I  am  aussurit  will  further  that  amitie  quhilk 
now  be  the  bearar  heirof  my  ambassadour  I  do  crave  of  her.  Quhome  I 
have  commandit  not  only  to  imparte  his  commi^Hon  unto  you,  bot  also  to 
use  your  prescript  in  all  thaise  matters.  The  cause  that  movis  me  sa  to  do 
is  the  repoirt  I  have  hard  how  ye  have  bene  the  man  about  your  soueraigne 
thise  tyme*  bygane  quho  hes  had  the  chief  and  only  caire  of  the  well  doing 
of  my  affaires  thair,  and  having  directit  this  bcrar  with  mair  special  and 
secret  commission  than  any  I  ever  directit  before.  I  have  gevin  charge 
thairfoire  to  deell  mnist  specially  and  secreill}*  with  you  nixt  the  quene, 
our  dearest  sister,  as  he  will  shaw  you  mair  at  length,  quhome  earnestly 
de.»irin;f  vou  to  credit  as  mvself  with  assurance  of  vour  contineuauce  in 
the  furthering  o^  all  my  adoos  thaire  and  specially  this  present,  I  committ 
you,  ray  lord  and  cousin,  to  Ooddis  holy  protection. 

'*  From  my  pallais  of  holyrudhouse,  the  14lh  of  October,  1584. 

*'  Your  assurit  friend  and  cousin,  Jamrs  R.** 

—  Autograph  endorsed  by  Burghley,  **  The  King  of  Scots  by  the  Mastaf 
rfGray":  MS.  Ibid. 
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his  services  to  Encijland,  to  betray  his  patron,  and  make 
himself  the  instrument  of  a  revolution  which  would  re- 
place the  King  in  the  power  of  Angus  and  the  Protest- 
ants.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  writing  to  him  in 
unsuspecting  confidence,  believing  him  to  be  entirely 
hers.  She  cautioned  hhn  against  Elizabeth's  duplicity: 
slie  directed  him,  as  his  mistress,  to  speak  in  her  name 
as  well  as  her  son's,  and  make  use  of  Scotland  in  her 
interest  by  appealing  to  Elizabeth's  fears.^  But  Gray 
had  taken  the  measure  of  the  situation.  He  considered 
that  Elizabeth  would  win,  and  that  hei;  cause  was  there- 
fore the  safest  to  stand  bv.  Mauvissiere,  who  was  watch- 
ing  him,  was  puzzled.  He  saw  that  Gray  was  trimming, 
but  lie  could  not  distinguish  whether  the  double  play  was 
his  own  or  the  King's.  He  had  ascertained  that  James 
too  was  willing  to  make  his  bargain  alone  if  he  could 
obtain  better  terms  by  separating  himself  from  his 
mother.^ 

By  degrees,  but  by  degrees  only,  the  truth  dawned 
on  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  his  letters  to  her,  James 
liad  professed  himself  the  most  dutiful  of  sons.  She 
had  imajrined  that  he  was  now  about  to  consent  to  the 
lon2-a<:itated  association  of  herself  in  the  Scotch  crown 
with  him.  She  learnt  instead  that  Gray  had  told  the 
Queen,  in  James's  name,  that  it  never  could  be,  and 
with  an  undefined  suspicion  she  wrote  to  know  what 
he  meant.  Elizabeth  being  now  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  danger,  had  consented  to  the  coming  up  of  M. 
Nan.  Mary  Stuart  sent  a  letter  by  him,  saying  that 
she  refused  her  consent  to  a  separate  treaty.  She 
insisted  that  her  own  and  her  son's  interests  should  be 

1  The  Qiipon  of  Scots  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  October  1-11,   1&84 
Ubanoff,  Vol.  VI. 
*  Mauvissiere  to  the  King  of  France,  November  15-25:  Teulet,  VoL  III 
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identified.  She,  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  slie  said,  was 
making  a  treaty  with  a  sister  sovereign,  and  it  was  a 
mere  condescension  on  her  part  to  allow  her  son  to 
have  a  voice  in  it.' 

Siieli  a  tone  at  such  a  moment  shews  how  little  she 
had  realised  the  possibility  of  James's  actually  failing 
her.  His  successes  had  really  been  hers.  Sh>3  it  was 
ftiid  not  he,  who  by  incessant  effort,  and  bv  llie  lavish 
nse  of  her  French  dowry,  had  overthrown  Morton  And 
Gowrie  and  broken  up  the  Protestant  parly.  She  was 
offending,  as  she  well  knew,  all  the  earnest  Catholics 
abroad,  by  consenting  to  treat  at  all ;  but  she  pined  lor 
libeilv,  and  she  believed  that  the  attitude  of  Scotland 
wonlil  compel  Eli/abelh  to  set  her  free. 

Nau  took  with  him  to  London  a  "note  of  remem- 
brances" on  the  disposition  towards  her  of  each  of  the 
memliers  of  Elizabetli's  Council.  Hatton's  name  stood 
fii'St.  Hatton,  whoso  solitary  merit  had  been  lits  sup- 
posed afteclion  for  his  sovereign,  had  many  times  sent 
Mary  Stuart  word  that  if  the  Queen  died  he  would 
fetch  her  to  London  wicli  the  royal  guard.*  Leicester 
liad  been  her  friend  also  till  his  marriage  with  Lettice 
Knollys  ;  but  his  wife's  influence  and  his  designs  on 
Lady  Araljclla  for  his  son  had  converted  him  into  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Huntingdon  she  Hked  well,  in 
spite  of  bis  pretensions  to  the  succession,  and  Burghley 
she  liked  especially  well,  as  an  old  experienced  states- 
man, n'bo  desired  the  good  of  his  country  in  dispassion- 
ate patriotism. 

I  The  Qiictn  of  Scots  to  the  Mnsler  of  Gray,  Dscemhcr  ]l-!4:  Laba- 
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Slie  charged  Nau  to  be  guided  entirely  in  all  that  h« 
did  by  Biiro;liley's  advice.^  To  Lord  Cliailes  Howard 
and  to  tile  Cliancellor  Bromley  slie  sent  at)ectiunate 
messages,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him  at  Carlisle.'' 
Evidently  she  felt  assured  of  the  support  of  all  the 
Council  except  Leicester  and  Walsini^ham  ;  and  Wal- 
siiigiiam's  disposition  is  proved  by  his  own  letters  to 
have  heen  favourable  also. 

So  far  aa  the  treaty  was  concerned,  Nau's  instmctions 
were  the  very  amplest.  He  came  prepared  to  concede 
or  anticipate  any  demand  which  Elizabeth  could  make. 
In  addition  to  the  technical  concessions  to  which  sho 
had  agreed  already,  Mary  Stnart  promised  thn>Hgli 
him  to  declai-e  publicly  before  EnroiH;  that  the  Queen 
of  England  was  thenceforward  to  be  her  closest  friend ; 
to  swear  to  forget  her  wrongs  and  never  seek  to  revenge 
tliem  ;  to  intercede  for  the  banished  Lords,  to  renounce 
Po|>e  Pius's  Bull,  make  a  league  with  Eng- 
land, offensive  and  defensive,  and  herself  sab- 
Bcribe  the  bond  for  the  protection  of  Elizabeth's  life.' 
AH  she  asked  for  was  a  speedy  resolution. 

Tlie  effect  of  Gray's  presence  upon  Elizabeth  was 
visible  in  the  immediate  answer.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  told  that  instead  of  talking  of  forgetting  her  wrongs 
she  ought  rather  to  acknowledge  the  prai-tieca  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  before  and  since  her  coming  into 
England.  She  must  not  only  renounce  the  Bull  of  the 
Pope  in  her  favour,  but  she  must  declare  the  Crown  of 

>  "  y.rt  vii^ulx  ft  pruikiil  eanteillier  qiii  avnie  lo  liicn  de  i^nn  pays  uni 

par  urm  b.Iv»  et  iliiwiiun.'- —  KEmeiiibrnnti'S  lo  Nau,  Movcintiur.  1684. 
M8S.  Mnn,   Quteao/  SeaU. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Nan'a  uiMa,  IVeember,  ISU-  JfS.  lUd. 
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Etifjland  to  be  indffcndeiit  of  any  worldly  jmtentate. 
Slie  must  ack  now  lei  ige  in  form  that  iieillier  her  Majesty 
nor  any  other  lawful  King  or  Qutieij  could  be  deprived 
by  tlie  censures  of  any  person  whatever  upon  earth. 
She  mi;;ht  subscribe  the  bond  if  hbe  pleased,  but  she 
was  coldly  told  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  speed 
in  »o  grave  a  matter  was  impossible.^ 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  however,  having  committed 
herself  to  concessions,  was  not  to  be  repelled.  She 
sifined  the  bond ;  she  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  desiring  him  to  bid  tiie  Guises  abandon  the 
designs  which  they  had  formed  in  her  favour,  and  tell- 
ing liim  that  theneeforwai-d  she  intended  to  seek 
Elizabeth's  favour.  The  letter  was  written  perhaps  to 
be  seen,  but  it  was  written,  and  it  was  sent.  Mauvis- 
si^re  pressed  EliKabetli  with  her  promises.  Had  Scot 
land  pressed  her  also,  had  James  resolutely  identified 
himself  with  his  mother,  and  demanded,  at  the  side  of 
France,  a  general  treaty  between  liie  three  nations,  of 
which  her  release  was  to  be  a  condition,  Elizabeth  had 
engaged  herself  so  deeply  that  she  could  not  have  re- 
fused. The  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  fact  ready  to  tie 
herself  hand  and  foot  in  knots  which  she  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  undo.  Slie  was  desperate  of  help,  and 
was  willing  to  agree  to  anything.  Her  letter  to  Engle- 
field  had  produced  no  effect.  Parma  wrote  lo  her  in 
Terms  of  general  politeness,  hut  regretting  that  he  was 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  devoting  himself,  as 
he  desired,  to  her  cause.*  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
reported  from  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  willing 
as  "ver,  but  that  the  state  of  France  forbade  him  at 
present  to  move  for  her.     The  arrest  an^l  confession 
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of  Crichton  had  disheartened  her  friends  and  created 
new  difficulties.'  Mr.  Lygons,  an  English  refugee  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  especially  active  for 
her,  wrote  that  Philip  had  designs  of  his  own  on  £ng- 
land,  and  "  would  never  help  her  to  what  lie  grasped 
after  himself;  "  if  he  had  cared  really  to  give  her  the 
crown  he  would  have  done  it  long  since,  "  to  herliking 
if  not  to  his  ;  "  but  "  that  the  enterprise  so  furiously  pre- 
tended" had  never  been  more  than  a  stratagem.*  From 
Rome  itself  the  news  was  hardly  better.  P^re  la  Rne, 
who,  disguised  as  a  gardener,  had  been  her  chaplain  at 
Sheffield,  had  g(mo  over  to  rouse  tile  languid  interest 
of  the  Catholic  Courts.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  had 
told  him  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  James  was  a 
Catholic.  He  had  told  the  Pope  that  the  apathy  of 
Spain  was  driving  his  mistress  to  "  an  accord"  with 
England.  The  Pope  had  said  that  he  had  done  his 
best,  but  could  effect  nothing;  and  had  seemed  to 
think,  indeed,  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  as  good 
a  Catholic  as  she  pretended  to  be,  she  ought  nut  to 
shrink  from  more  protracted  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
the  Chnreh.  "What  I"  his  Holiness  had  exclaimed, 
"  will  she  now,  after  having  persevered  so  long,  come 
to  an  agreement  with  heretics  ?  Will  she  dishonour  her- 
self on  earth  and  imperil  her  immortal  soul?  Whntl 
Connive  with  JeZeliel,  ally  herself  with  the  worst  infidel 
and  persecutor  of  Catholics  that  the  world  contained  I 
It  was  too  monstrous  to  be  believed."*  Charles  Paget 
and  his  companions  sung  the  same  song.  Finally,  Engle- 
Seld,  from  Madrid,  was  obliged  to  say  that  slie  must  look 

I  Th«  Arrhtuahnp  of  Glaigoir  to  tha  Queen  of  Scots,  Decembn,  lM4l 
i(,SS.  M';-3  «v-rn  n/  .S'™^. 
»  l.igniis  to  the  Queen  of  Seols,  Decemher  11-24:  MS.  Ibid. 
•  U  Hue  (0  (be  Queen  of  Scad,  D 
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for  no  interference  till  either  Flandtrs  whs  conquered  or 
Elizabeth  dead,  or  till  a  ri'voliiiinii  liiul  broken  out  la 
England.  Even  Mendoza,  ea;|er  an  lie  hud  been,  was 
now  tor  dflay,  and  did  not  even  wisli  lier  to  escape. 
Englelield  said  he  hud  told  Pliilip  that  if  she  found 
herself  deserted  after  bearing  her  cross  for  so  many 
years,  she  might  come  to  terms  with  her  oppressors  j 
it  was  a  tnii-acle  that  she  had  held  out  so  lon<:.  But 
Philip  had  other  views  for  the  settlement  of  England. 
Her  son's  having  taken  on  himself  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  cooled  the  I'ope.  It 
was  reported  from  Flanders  that  the  supposed  party 
among  the  English  citizens,  who  were  to  take  arms  in 
her  favour,  was  a  mere  delusion  ;  those  likely  to  tight 
for  her  were  "  few  in  iinmber,  partial,  and  passionate  ; " 
and  that  an  invasion  could  not  prudently  be  attempted 
with  less  than  forty  thousand  men,' 

Well  might  sucli  letters  make  her  desperate.  She 
was  to  be  left,  then,  in  conflnement  for  the  general  good 
of  the  cause  ;  and  to  be  tricked,  after  all,  out  of  the 
prize  for  which  she  had  intjigued  and  conspired  from 
her  girlh<iod.  If  liie  worst  came,  she  could,  at  least,  by 
yielding,  revenge  herself  on  the  false  friends  who  were 
using  her  so  ungracii)usly. 

Her  eagerness  lor  release  was  increased  when  shtj 
found  herself  consigne<l  to  a  new  residence, 
disagreeable  in  itself  and  full  of  painful  memo- 
ries, where  the  res|>ect  due  to  her  ratik  had  been  first 
forgotten  and  her  rooms  hail  been  seached  in  her  pres- 
ence by  armed  men.  Slie  hud  been  removed  from  Shef- 
field, when  Sir  Kalph  Sadler  first  took  charge  of  her,  to 
Wingfield,  another  house  not  far  distant,  belonging  to  the 

mber  &.15,  \bM,  Jauunr}'  HS-St^ 
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Earl  of  Slirewabiiry.  The  Earl's  people  had  remained  ia 
attendance  upon  her.  Wingficid  was  tinfortified,  and 
many  of  these  perxons  were  attaclied  to  her  interest  and 
were  not  too  obedient  to  the  stranger  who  was  placed  at 
their  head.  Sir  Kalph  declined  to  be  responsible  for  her, 
unless  in  a  stronger  position  and  with  his  own  men  about 
him.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved  once  more  to  Tutbury  Castle. 

A  change  of  keepers  had  always  been  her  peculiar 
fear.  She  knew  that  slie  was  safe  with  Shrewsbury, 
but  she  dreaded  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  be  made 
over  to  Leicester.  Once  in  Kenilworth,  she  was  assured 
that  she  would  never  leave  it  alive  ;  and  Tutbury  was 
the  halfway  house  towards  it  from  Sheffield.  TJie  castle, 
too,  was  in  itself  dreary  and  miserable.  Sheflield  was 
the  well-appointed  residence  of  an  English  Earl.  Tut- 
bury was  a  fort  on  the  crest  of  a  round  bill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  treeless  plain.  It  consisted  of  a  circuit  of 
walls,  and  in  the  centre  a  rudely  built  hunting-lodge, 
of  which  the  highest  windows  were  only  on  a  level 
with  the  parapets.  The  i^^commendation  of  it  was  its 
Bfrength,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  acquiesced  in  being 
taken  tbither  only  because  she  believed  still  that  her 
stay  would  be  brief,  and  because  her  cue  was  to  be 
humble  and  submissive.  She  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
January.  Her  moms  had  not  been  inhahited  since  she 
was  last  there.  The  plaster  was  peeling  off  the  walls. 
The  wind  swept  through  the  rents  of  the  wood-work. 
The  scanty  fuiniture  had  been  pieced  together  from 
Lord  Paget's  house  at  Beaudesert,  but  was  wretchedly 
inadeijuate  ;  and  the  common  conveniences  of  life  had 
been  so  ill  provided  that  comfort  and  even  decency  waa 
impossible. 

Uiirasscd  in  mind  and  sick  in  body,  surrounded  by 
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strargers  and  cut  off  »l  last  from  all  private  cotnmuni- 
catiun,  the  Queen  of  Scuts  fWII,  for  the  first  time,  mto 
entire  despair.  Slie  wrote  again  and  again  in  piteouE 
entreaty  to  Bur<;iiley.  She  flung  herself  in  entire  self- 
abundoiiDient  at  Elizabeth's  feet,  crying  for  liberty  ot 
deatli.'  Tlie  weary  days  passed  on  and  hrouglit  nc 
cnaiige  ;  and  then,  dimly  through  her  prison  walls  the 
truth  broke  upon  her  that  she  was  betrayed  by  lier 
mis-jrable  son.  She  drew  an  Act,  in  wliich  he  was  to 
acknowledge  that  he  held  his  crown  at  her  Hand 
and  in  dependence  upon  her.  She  desired  Mauvis- 
si(!re  to  carry  it  to  lum  and  demand  his  signature.  "  If 
he  refuse,"  she  satd,  "  it'  he  will  nut  admit  that  he  ig 
King  of  Scotland '  only  by  my  will,  I  require  yun,  in 
all  your  negotiations,  to  withhold  the  title  from  him. 
Other  princes  shall  do  the  same,  w  herever  my  credit 
extends,  and  a  mother's  curse  shall  light  upon  him. 
I  will  dtjprive  Iiim  of  all  the  greatness  to  which,  through 
me,  lie  can  pretend  in  the  world.  He  shall  have  nothing 
but  what  he  inherits  from  his  father.  No  punishment, 
human  or  divine,  will  be  adequate  to  such  enormous 
ingratitude."^ 

And  for  Elizabeth,  also,  quiet  days  were  gone  or  go- 
ing. She  was  a  mighty  mistress  of  procrasti- 
nation, but  there  was  an  open  sore  in  the 
com  n  ion  wealth,  which  could  not  be  triHed  with  longer. 
In  the  face  of  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Ixmd  of  association,  the  country  insisted  that  some- 
ihiiigshould  be  done  about  the  succession.  The  Queen 
had  found  her  own  interest  in  protracting  the  uncer- 
tainly.     Tlie  many  expectants  were  on    their  good 

I  The  Quoen  of  Srnis  to  Bui^llley.  Janinrj-  20-30,  Februirj  6-16,  Uirck 
l-lt:  UbanofT.  Vol.  VI. 
■  TlK  QuMD  uT  ScoU  to  Mkuviniera,  Uucb  3-13:  Ibid. 
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behaviour ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  Catholic  successor 
had  been  of  mateiial  effect  in  preventing  disturbance. 
But  for  tlie  same  reason  there  was  a  spt'ciat  incentive 
to  assassination.  The  bond,  as  it  stopd,  was  but  a 
temporary  make-shifl,  and  justice  and  common  sense 
required  legal  provision  to  be  made  for  the  contingency 
of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Tlie  judges  had  sub- 
scribed the  bond  in  the  fervour  of  loyalty  ;  but,  as  iha 
language  of  it  came  to  be  reflected  on,  doubts  aio-:e 
*'  whether  every  private  person  indicti  causS  mi;;ht 
exterminate  and  kill  any  man  who  should  do  an  act 
tending  only  in  his  opinion  to  the  hurt  of  lier  Majesty." 
"  Good  subjects  would  not  be  inquisitive  who  was  the 
lawful  successor,"  yet  "some  lawful  successor  there 
necessarily  was,  and  if  a  wicked  act  was  attempted  " 
for  the  true  heir  "  without  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent," "  the  act  of  a  stranger  could  not  take  away  a 
valid  right."'  These  were  questions  demanding  in- 
stant consideration ;  and,  bitterly  as  the  Queen  de- 
tested the  prospect,  Parliament  had  to  be  called  to  deal 
with  them. 

There  had  been  no  general  election  in  England  for 
twelve  years,  but  the  Parliament  of  \b1t  had  been 
dissolved  at  last.  Writs  were  issued  in  October,  and 
the  House  met  at  Westminster  on  the  2-3rd'''  of  the 
following  month.  The  Council  had  been  hard  at  work 
preparing  a  measure  to  submit  to  them  ;  and  varions 
notes  in  Burghley's  hand  shew  how  carefully  this 
situation  was  weighed.  The  Qnecn  was  to  be  con- 
sidered on  one  side  and  the  nation  on  the  other.  "  For 
many  due  respects  the  constitution  of  an  heir  apparent 

1  Dinem  which  mi}'  tnoae  rrain  the  Oith  or  AMociarioa:  Fomtttk 
MSB.  laS4-f>. 
■  HoTcuibac  aS-Dec«mb«c  >• 
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was  disliked."  To  decide  between  Marv  and  Jnmes, 
or  to  decide  generiiliy  for  or  against  itie  Scoti-h  line, 
was  obviously  impolilic.  The  o'yect  was  rather  to 
save  the  country  from  danger  of  amuvby,  and  to  "  talve 
precautions  that  no  one  attempting  any  wii-ked  act 
should  profit  by  it."  The  perils  to  the'  Queen  were 
"either  from  ihose  who  wouM  have  chunge  of  religion 
or  would  take  the  crown  from  her."  The  first  conld 
be  met  by  a  clause  attached  to  the  coronation  oath, 
binding  tiie  sovereign  to  matntahi  the  Establishment ; 
tlie  sei-ond  by  a  provisional  Government  to  come  into 
existence  on  the  Queen's  death,  and  to  continue  till  the 
crime  had  been  puuisheii  and  the  conflioting  titles  ad- 
judicated upon.  The  sudden  cessation  of  anthnrity 
would  thus  be  avoided;  the  machinery  of  administra- 
tion would  continue  unchanged ;  and  as  soon  as  execu- 
tion had  Ken  done  U|ion  tlie  assassins  and  their  accom- 
plices, then  and  not  till  then  the  claimsof  the  varions  pre- 
tenders could  be  laid  before  Parliament,  the  allegations 
on  all  sides  quietly  heard,  and  "  preference,  in  order  of 
consideration,"  might  be  allowed  to  the  person  "whose 
name  the  Queen  should  leave  in  writing  as  by  herself 
thmight  worthy  of  favour."  Under  this  arrangement 
Elizabeth's  special  fear  would  be  avoided.  She  would 
retnain  for  her  life  the  sole  object  of  her  people's  affec- 
tion. Treason  would  he  prevented  by  the  certainty 
that  it  would  forfeit  its  rewaril ;  and  "  tlie  sinister  opin- 
ion of  foreign  nations,  that  her  Majesty  sought  only 
Iier  own  siifety,  without  regard  to  the  peril  of  her 
lealin,  wouhi  be  by  that  act  confuted," 

"  The  desire  of  sovereignty,"  it  might  be  said,  "  waa 
to  great  that  no  device  could  bridle  ambitious 
minds."      "  Tlie    matter  would    be    reduced 
to   the    sword    before    Parliament  could  assemble:* 
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o.T  tlie  proviaional  Governraont,  "  having  tlie  sword  in 
tlielr  Iiaiids,"  might  themtiulvesiiame  the  successor,  and 
"  wlien  Parliament  assembled, eve ly  one  would  be  afraid 
to  s[}tak  hU  mind,  for  Tear,  if  his  qiinian  was  overruled, 
tie  would  be  in  disgrace  with  the  Prince  that  should  sue 
cend." 

The  last  dlfiiculty  might  be  met  by  an  arrangement 
that  the  decision  could  be  taken  *'  not  by  open  declara- 
tion, but  by  secret  balloting,  as  in  Venice."  It  might 
be  said  again,  that  the  interposition  of  Parliament  was 
unprecedented  ;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  right 
heir,  whom  Parliament  could  not  alter.  But  the  object 
was  to  determine,  quietly  and  indifferently,  who  the 
right  heir  was —  "  otherwise  the  sword  would  he  the 
judge,  to  the  nation's  uiter  overthrow."  The  situation 
itself  w  s  without  precedent.  There  was  no  instance  in 
Engli!>h  history  where  the  succession  had  remained  so 
doubtful  and  where  men's  minds  were  so  many  ways 
abstracted  ;  and  precedent  or  no  precedent,  if  no  reso- 
lution was  taken,  "  nothing  but  the  sword  could  decide 
the  controversy,  to  the  very  ruin  of  the  realm,  effusion 
of  blood  without  end,  and  subversion  of  true  religion  ;  " 
there  were  objections  to  every  course  which  could  be 
proposed,  but  anything  wa-i  better  than  to  leave  so  fear- 
ful a  possibility  unprovided  for.' 

It  is  difHi'ult  to  see  on  what  ground,  either  political 
or  personal,  ihc  Queen  could  have  ri'sisted  an  arrange- 
ment so  carefully  considered.  The  temptation  to  kill 
her  arose  from  the  confusion  which  her  death  would 
cause.  The  example  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  shewed 
what  the  fanatics  would  dare.  "  Those  devils,"  said 
Burgldey,  "  were  persuaded  that  her  life  was  the  only 

>  Nolea  in  I.onI  I)ur|ihlev'i  Yitme.,  for  Iha  etlibliahiiig  tha  r«alni  *ft« 
ha  QuctD'i  death,  l&U-fi:  MSS.  DOKtitk. 
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let  wliv  their  tyranny  was  not  planted  af^ain  ;  ami  wlifli? 
that  lio|io  reniain<.-<l,  lier  life  w;is  in  gn-'iil  jxtII  ;  no  laws, 
no  Bsziociatioit,  no  fear  of  lonnent,  could  remt-dy  it ;  the 
damnable  sect  of  the  Jesuits  pfrsiiaiWd  men  in  con- 
science that  such  acta  would  merit  heaven."  '  For  her- 
self, as  well  as  for  ihe  country,  the  best  security  was  a 
provision  for  the  stability  of  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  her  death;  yet,  for  some  cause,  it  did  not 
pleasu  her ;  a  successor,  even  in  so  vayue  and  shadowy 
a  form,  was  more  than  her  imagination  could  endure. 

As  usual,  her  chief  desire  was  to  liuddle  over  the 
Bessloii,  (o  induce  Parliament  simply  to  sanction  the 
association,  and  to  consent  to  be  prorogued  in  three 
weeks.  At  the  opening,  the  Houses  were  told  briefly 
that  they  were  called  loj;etlier  for  the  furthering  of 
religion,  the  preservation  of"  her  Majesty,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  eominonwealth  ;  and  on  the  IGth  of  Decem- 
ber a  bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  em- 
bodying the  Queen's  wishes.  Some  one  who  was 
present  reported  "  that  it  was  hearil  and  read  in  sad 
silence  and  little  said."^  Tiiere  was  evidently  a  feel- 
ing of  profound  disappointment.  '*  The  sinister  o|iin- 
ion  of  foreign  nations"  was  true  then.  The  Queen  did 
cate  only  for  herself,  and  was  indiffeivnt  to  the  pro- 
spective calamities  of  her  jieople.  She  was  short-sijrhted 
even  for  her  personal  safety.  Heavily  and  reluctantly 
the  Commons  set  themselves  to  consider  the  association 
bond.  The  first  objection  was  to  the  words  "  of  whom 
or  for  whom  ;  "  the  unauthorised  act  of  a  second  jierson 
could  not  take  away  a  lawfid  right.  It  was  removed  iit 
once  by  a  mes*age  from  the  Queen,  that  "  she  did  not 

1  Ufd  BiirBlitey'fNoIee:  .WS.'J.  .l-mteUif. 
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wish  any  one  to  be  puni'^licd  for  tlie  fault  of  another," 
"sill?  would  liave  nothing  |jasa  wliich  grieved  licr  sub- 
jects' consciences  or  would  not  abide  the  view  of  the 
world  ;  "  "  she  affected  to  approve  the  zeal  of  such  of 
her  faithful  Rul)jects  as  desired  with  upright  consciences 
to  serve  God  and  lier  together."  * 

The  House  was  jiarlially  satisfied,  but  tliey  had  looked 
for  something  diilerent.  The  association  either  meant 
nothing  or  it  meant  a  suspension  of  legal  authority,  and 
tlie  more  ilie  language  of  it  was  weighed,  the  wider  the 
diBerenccs  of  opinion  which  arose.  Some  members  wlio 
had  sworn  fcdt  themselves  "  superstitiuusly  bound  "  to 
the  exact  words  of  the  oath  ;  some  thought  that  "  it 
contained  matter  not  warrantable  by  the  Word  of  Gixl, 
and  repiigniuit  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; "  some  that  as  the 
oath  wii-j  made  liir  the  Queen's  safety,  the  Qneen  could 
dispense  with  it;  some  that  it  was  unlawful  and  lliere- 
fore  void.  Olliers,  again,  argued  that  "it  was  a  gap 
opened  to  make  men  careless  of  oaths,  ready  to  swear 
anytiiing,  albeit  they  meant  to  perform  nothing;" 
while  many  "affirmed  that  they  thought  themselves 
bound  to  perform  their  oath  plainly  and  truly  as  they 
had  made  it;"  "  that  without  excuse,  colour,  or  pre- 
text whatsoever,  they  were  bound  to  prosecute  such 
perjured  persons  as  would  separate  themselves,  and 
tliat  no  mortal  autliority  could  dispense  with  them." 

"I,  for  my  own  part,"  writes  the  unknown  person 
fiom  whoso  narrative  the  description  of  the  scene  is 
Iwrrowed,  "  witii  great  grief  of  mind  hearing  these 
ccntrary  conceits  of  this  oath  from  those  present  which 
had  taken  tlie  same,  did,  methouglit,  beliold  the  bloody 
etlects  which    must  ensue  when  so  many    thousands, 
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rising  in  arms  with  weapons  in  their  hnnds,  should  in 
mind  \k  thus  distracted  and  hy  oaths  impelled  to  em- 
brue  tlu'ir  awords  in  the  blood  of  tlieir  brothers, 
lletlioughl  —  seeing  all  these  associatnrs  miist  for  their 
own  safety,  upon  any  such  accident,  put  themselves 
and  tlieir  friends  in  arms,'  lest  otherwise  they  be  per- 
secuted by  their  fellows  as  peijurecl  persons  —  that 
occasion  was  offered  for  any  meaning  by  faction  to  ad- 
▼aiice  an  under-title  to  intrude  themselves,  and  by 
linking  tiiemselves  with  the  more  violent  affections,  to 
calumniate  whom  they  list  and  extol  them  whom  they 
would,  or  spoil  or  prey  on  any  that  did  wish  for  decid- 
ing of  claims  in  more  quiet  course." 

"  Briefly,  I  tliouj^ht  I  did  beJioid  a  confused  company 
of  all  |)artsof  the  realm,  of  all  degrees  and  estates  there, 
rising  in  arms,  at  such  a  time  as  there  was  no  Council 
of  estate  in  life,  no  lawful  generals,  no  lieutenants,  no 
ci)lone]s  or  captains  to  guide  them  in  action  ;  no  presi- 
dents, no  sheriflk,  no  judges,  no  justices,  no  officers,  with 
authority  to  maintain  justice  or  preserve  peace,  or  with 
lawful  power  direct  sucii  a  distracted  chaos  of  armed 
men,  confusedly  rising  even  at  the  time  when  most  need 
■Jiould  be  of  greatest  government,  direction,  and  justice, 
to  suppress  factions,  decide  claims,  and  defend  tlie  realm 
•  from  invasion  of  stranpers  ;  when  swarms  of  needy 
soldiers,  abounding  hi  tlie  realms  about  us,  will  come 
flying  over  ti>  possess  and  prey  upon  our  felicitous 
wealth  and  riches,  whenever  such  an  opportunity  by 
onr  civil  debates,  yea  bella  plusquam  civilia,  shall  be 
offered."  ' 

In  the  face  of  such  dread  possibilities,  no  session  of 
twen'.y  days,  no  mere  proposal  to  legalise  the  associa- 
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tion,  would  meet  the  just  demands  of  Bngknd.  Tlie 
very  existence  of  the  empire  was  lield  to  be  at  stake : 
"  one  frifjlitful  t)iouglit  possessed  every  loyai  iniiid,  thiit 
those  Iiell-hounds,  the  Jesuits,  knowing  tlieuiselves  to 
be  united,  and  good  subjects  distracted  and  doubtful," 
would  strike  at  the  Queen  and  plunge  the  country  into 
anardiv.  "  They  held  and  taught  that  it  was  not  lawful 
/  only,  but  meritorious  to  kill  excommunicated  princes." 
Fear  could  not  daunt  them,  "The  immediate  prospect 
of  the  paradise  which  they  were  to  win  "  enabled  them 
to  contemn  death  and  triumph  iu  torments.  No  precau- 
tion would  avail  "  unless  the  state  of  the  realm  was  so 
established  that  success  should  not  profit  them,  but  rather 
be  the  ruin  of  their  hopes." ' 

Tile  bill  was  withdrawn.  A  committee  of  both 
Houses  was  nominated  to  frame  a  second  in  its  place, 
and  the  Commons  proceeded  with  another  measure  of 
repression,  carrying  a  step  further  an  Act  of  the  last 
Parliament,  All  Jesuits  and  Seminary  priests  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  realm  within  forty  days.  If  they 
overstaid  that  time,  or  if  they  returned  after  it,  unless 
for  special  causes,  they  were  to  suffer  as  traitors  ;  and 
those  who  harboured  them  were  to  be  hanged  as  felons. 

Tlie  terror  of  the  whole  situation  focussed  in  the  word 
"Jesuit."  From  the  Society  of  Ignatius  Loyola  came 
the  inspiration  of  the  assassins,  and  this  measure  at  least 
promised  to  pass  with  acclamation.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  a  solitary  member  rose  in  his  seat  and  de- 
elated  the  bill  to  be  full  of  blood,  confiscation,  and  de- 
spair to  all  English  subjects.  The  speaker  was  Doctor 
Parry,  who  was  then  fulKIling  his  resolution  of  trying 
tlie  ttfectof  a  remonstrance  in  Parliament  before  carry- 
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ing  oat  the  purfKise  witli  which  )ie  had  come  over  from 
Parin.  Ho  had  been  restored  to  his  pliice  at  tlie  Court, 
and  had  been  again  sworn  to  the  Quci.>n  on  I'endmission. 
He  had  made  a  merit  to  £lizal>eth  of  revealing  the  exist- 
ence of'a  plot  against  her,  and, expecting  a  reward,  bad 
applied  for  the  wanlensliip  of  St.  Catherine's,  a  rich 
■inecnre  in  the  city.  His  request  had  been  refused,  and, 
brooding  over  his  imagined  wrongs,  lie  had  songlit  com- 
panionship with  another  malcontent,  an  Edmund  Neville, 
kinsman  to  the  exiled  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was 
suffering  from  the  shadow  which  clouded  his  family. 
These  two  worthies  had  8[)eiit  the  summer  hatching 
treason  together.  Parry  had  revealed  to  Neville  Iiis 
di.ijiensation  from  the  Pope,  and  tiiey  had  mutually 
warmed  their  courage  over  the  example  of  Biiltliazar 
Gerard.  Parliament,  however,  was  to  be  tried  first, 
and  Parry  had  obtained  a  seat  for  Queensborough,  with 
which  he  was  in  some  way  connecled. 

The  House,  already  feverish  and  fretful,  turned  upon 
him  in  a  passion  of  indignation.  He  was  committed 
inslanily  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  placed  on  his  knees 
at  the  bar,  and  required  to  explain  his  words.  He  said 
he  had  not  meant  to  offend  :  he  had  spoken  only  his  real 
thoughts;  his  reasons  he  reserved  for  the  Queen.  He 
Was  caiTied  off  in  charge  and  examined  by  the  Council. 
The  next  day  a  message  came  through  Hatton  from 
ElizalH'th  that  she  was  grateful  for  the  feeling  which  the 
House  had  displayed,  but  that  she  hoped,  on  Parrv's 
acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  that  it  would  be  passi'd 
over.  Led  to  the  bar  a  second  time,  he  withdrew  Ins 
words,  promised  never  to  oflend  again,  and  was  allowed 
to  resume  his  seat. 

The  bill  was  passed,  but  time  was  requiivd  for  llie 
consideration  of  the  larger  qiiestion.     The   Christmas 
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holydays  were  at  hand,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for 
irritation  to  cool  down.  On  iliu  21st,  notice 
was  given  of  a  six  weeks'  adjrurnmt'nt.  Tlie 
QuL-en'a  pleasure  was  again  made  known  by  Hatton,  and 
a  scene  took  place  which  reveals  slrikingly  tlie  sentiment 
of  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation.  At  the  close  of  a  long 
speech,  on  the  goodness  chiefly  of  Alniiglity  God,  Hat- 
ton  proposed  that  the  Commons,  before  they  separated, 
should  join  with  hini  in  a  prayer  for  tlie  Queen's  con- 
tinned  preservation.  Amidst  a  hum  of  general  assent, 
he  proiluced  a  form  written,  as  he  said,  not  very  well, 
but  by  an  honest,  godly,  and  learned  man.  He  read  it 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  the  four  hundred  members, 
all  on  tlieir  knees  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  repeated 
the  words  after  him.' 

On  the  4th  of  February  they  met  again,  and  by  that 
time  the  peril  for  which  they  had  been  called  to  pro- 
vide had  actunliy  ap[feared  at  their  doors.  Edmund 
Neville,  having  an  eye,  perhaps,  on  the  Westmoreland 
earldom,  and  hoping  to  gain  favour  by  betraying  hia 
accom|ilice,  came  forward  in  January  and  accused 
I'arry  of  intending  regicide.  Parry,  he  said,  had 
spoken  to  him  in  the  past  summer  of  killing  the  Queen, 
as  an  act  meritorious  with  God  and  the  world,  and  hod 
said  that  he  was  ready  to  lose  Ins  life  to  deliver  his 
ciiuntrv  from  tyranny.  Neville  naturally  represented 
himself  as  having  listened  with  abhorrence,  but  Parry, 
he  declared,  had  continued  to  urge  him,  *'  wondering 
he  was  so  scrupulous,  with  so  many  wrongs  of  bis  own 
to  revenge."  Neville  had  argued  that  it  could  not  be 
dune.  Piirrv  had  replied  thai  nothing  could  be  more 
'  eusy.  The  Queen  was  in  the  hubit  of  walking  alone 
in    the    palace    gardens   at  Westminster.      Uelongiug 
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himself  to  the  household,  he  had  acress  to  her  presence 
everywhere  :  he  could  introduce  his  companion,  and  a 
barge  might  be  ready  at  the  water  side  to  carry  them 
down  the  river  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done.  If  this 
failed,  they  could  ride  up  on  each  side  of  her  carria^ie 
'  IB  she  was  going  to  St.  James's  and  fire  their  pistols  in 
her  face.  There  would  bo  no  pursuit,  "  for  the  world 
was  weary  of  her," 

Neville  professed  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  had 
left  London.  When  he  returned  he  found  Parry 
smarting  after  his  adventure  in  Parliament.  The 
member  for  Queen sborough,  it  appeared,  had  relieved 
bis  conscience  ;  he  had  tried  the  other  means  and  had 
failed,  and  was  now  really  determined  to  execute  his 
commission  from  Morgan.  He  agidn  asked  his  friend 
to  help  him.  The  English  were  all  cowards,  he  said, 
and  "  Neville  was  the  only  man  with  whom  he  could 
act  in  such  a  matter."  Neville  said  that  he  "made 
Remblance  to  be  more  willing  than  before,  hoping  to 
leam  more  of  Parry's  intention  : "  when  he  had  gath- 
ered all  that  was  necessary,  "he  discharged  his  con- 
Bcience,"  and  revealed  to  the  Council  "  the  traitornns 
and  abominable  intention." ' 

Instant  arrest  of  course  followed.  Parry  was  ex- 
amined in  the  Tower  by  Hunsdon,  Hatton,  and  Wal- 
Btngham.  He  was  threatened  with  tlie  rack,  and  made 
a  full  confession.  He  tohl  how  he  had  been  received 
into  the  Church,  how  he  had  been  tempted  by  Morgan, 
in  Paris,  how  he  had  read  books,  consulted  priests,  and 
been  uncertain  in  conscience.  He  admitted  the  Pope's 
dispensation,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Conio's  letter.  He 
!"aid  that  he  had  lost  it,  but  it  was  found  amonir  his 
Itapors.      He  acknowIe<lged  that  he  had  come  to  Eng- 
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land  meaning  to  kill  the  Queen ;  that  he  had  been 
counter-advised,  linci  wavered,  had  made  up  his  tnina 
ag^n.  In  one  breath  he  said  that  he  had  intended  t& 
-^  do  it,  in  the  next  that  he  had  never  intended 
to  do  it,  both  stories  being  probably  true,  and 
representing  his  varying  moods.  He  was  no  fanatic  — 
no  monomaniac  with  a  fixed  idea,  which  is  converted 
into  a  fate  by  being  brooded  over.  He  was  a  vain  fool, 
who  had  fed  his  imagination  with  the  conceit  of  being 
a  Eur'>pean  hero,  and  had  never  wrought  himself  into 
the  silent  mood  of  determination  wliicli  issues  in  act. 
But  if  he  was  a  fool,  he  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  in  the 
humour  of  the  countiy  and  of  Parliament  he  had  small 
chance  of  finding  the  mercy  for  which  he  prayed.  He 
appeared  as  tiie  incarnation  of  the  universal  terror. 
His  confession  was  taken  down  and  published  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Como's  letter.  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower;  Parliament  decjjired  his  seat  vacant ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  —  Shokospeure'a  Lucy,  the  original,  per- 
haps, of  Justice  Shallow,  with  an  English  fierceness  at 
the  bottom  of  his  stupid  nature  —  having  studied  tJie 
details  of  the  execution  of  Gerard,  pro]ioscd  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "  that  some  new  law  should  be  de- 
vised for  Parry's  execution,  such  as  might  be  thought 
fittest  for  his  extraordinary  and  horrible  treason."  ' 

The  siigpt  stion  harmonised  with  the  general  feeling, 
%nd  was  well  received  ;  but  the  ordinary  punishment 
tor  treason,  if  carried  out  to  the  letter,  was  cruel 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  hungry  appetite  for  horrors. 
Justice  was  swift  :  Parry  was  tried  before  a  si>ecial 
commission  on  the  25th  of  Februarv.  He  pleaded 
guilty :  his  confession  was  read  to  liim,  and  he  re- 
affirmed it  to  be  true.     Again  he  contradicted  hiuisel^ 

<  D'Ewei'  Jounalt. 
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ind  said  that  lie  was  innocent;  and  when  required 
to  explain,  only  answered  with  confused  and  "dark 
speeches."  The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
pasaed  sentence.  As  lie  listened  to  the  fri<;lit- 
fill  words,  he  cried  ont  in  despair,  '■  I  Bnmmun 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  answer  for  my  blood  before  God.'' 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  removed  liiin  fi-om  the 
bar  amidst  the  howling  of  the  crowd.  Five  days  after 
he  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  Tower  Hill  to  Palace 
Yard,  where,  clamouring  that  he  was  being  executed 
for  a  crime  which  he  had  never  meant  to  commit,  he 
was  hanged  and  quartered.' 

Bv  this  time  the  committee  had  produced  the  new 
bill  "for  the  Queen^s  safety.  It  felt  short  of  what 
Burghley  had  desired,  fur  Elizabeth  still  chose  to  keep 
the  competitors  fat  the  succession  dependent  upon  her 
own  pleasure,  and  no  principles  were  laid  down  by 
wliicli  to  choose  between  them.  Something  was  done, 
however,  though  not  all. 

It  was  provided  that  if  the  realm  was  invaded  or  a 
rebellion  instigated  after  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, by  or  for  any  one  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown 
after  the  Queen's  death,  or  if  anything  was  imagined 
to  the  hurt  of  her  Majesty's  person,  by  any  one  or 
with  the  privity  of  any  one  that  pretended  title,  such 
pretender,  after  due  enquiry  and  conviction,  should  be 
for  ever  disqualified. 

The  association  bond  was  modified  by  a  clause  that 
every  English  subject  might,  on  her  Majesty'»  diretii/m 
in  thai  buhtiff,  pursue  any  person  to  death  by  wjiom  or 
by  whose  assent  such  act  should  have  been  attempic  I ; 
kud  should  the  attempt  be  succesKful,  ihe  Lords  of  the 
Council,  with  five  other  Earls  and  seven  Peers,  nol 
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being  cliemeelves  persons  in<ikiiig  title  to  the  crown, 
were  apjiointed  a  commission  with  tlie  Judges  and  tlie 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  examine  the  cause  of  the 
Queen's  death  and  execute  the  offenders  and  their 
abettors.' 

Vague  nnd  defective  as  the  Act  was  —  for  the  dangers 
to  be  anticipated,  sliould  the  Queen  be  assassinated,  were 
scarcely  lessened,  if  the  inducements  to  assassinate  her 
were  diminished —  it  was  now  allowed  to|>ass;  but  inas- 
mucii  as  Parry  had  confessed  that  the  object  of  himself 
and  Morgan  had  been  to  place  the  Queen  of  Scots  upon 
the  throne,  and  as  Morgan  was  known  to  be  her  confi- 
dential agent  in  Paris,  "  aviutioii  was  made,  with  general 
applause  of  the  whole  House,  to  revive  the  proceedings 
against  her  in  the  Parliament  of  1572."^ 

Elizabeth  was  not  encouraging,  and  it  was  dropped. 
A  liberal  subsidy,  and  a  {wtition  from  the  Commons 
against  the  slovenhuess,  the  corruption  and  growing 
tyranny  of  the  Bishops,  closed  the  labimrs  of  the  session, 
and  the  Queen,  well  satisfied,  as  she  had  reason  to  be, 
with  the  Ibrbearance  which  had  been  displayed  towards 
her,  condescended  to  give  both  Houses  her  warm  and 
heartfelt  thanks.  She  complimented  them  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  on  having  neglected  their  private  future 
peril  and  rcgai-ded  only  her  present  state.  She  shewed 
•hem  thatshe  understood  and  valued  liieir  unselfish  con- 
sideration for  her.  Her  language  in  all  ways  was  un- 
usually genuine  and  dignified.  She  threw  a  shield  over 
the  Ilisliops,  but  she  told  them  that  "  if  they  did  not 
amend  their  faults  "  she  "  would  de])ose  them."  She 
lefended  lier  general  religious  policy,  repelled  the  ac- 
ta •ecoinplice  ip  thu  Ireawn  afthcDukeof  Norfalk.  — E1i:>belb  ta  tlM 
Qbmh  at  SvDb,  March  21,  I6861  MSS.  Mart  0"^  '/  ^"-^ 
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rusation  jf  lukewannnetis,  and  appealer]  to  her  present 
position  as  a  proof  of  iier  sincerity.  For  leligion,  ami 
for  relijrion  only,  she  said  her  life  was  in  hourly  peril. 
She  foresaw,  when  she  originally  ciwse  her  course,  tliat 
she  would  have  the  miglilieat  and  grt-att'st  to  wri'stle 
with:  she  knew  the  danger,  and  had  deliberately  en- 
countered it,  and  now  she  was  too  much  wronged  if  she 
was  cliarged  with  coldness.  She  was  persuaded  that  her 
way  was  God's  way,  and  for  that  reason,  ami  that  reason 
only  she  pei-sisted  iu  it.  The  subsidy,  slie  said,  would  be 
employed  on  the  defence  of  the  country.  Public  neces- 
sity only  had  obliged  her  to  apply  for  it,  and  if  that 
necessity  did  not  exist  she  would  rather  return  than  re- 

The  Parliament  was  dismissed,  and  that  trouble  wai 
happily  over  ;  but  foreign  perplexities  remained  as  en- 
tangled as  ever.  Witii  a  Protestant  Scotland  heartily 
attached  to  her,  the  Queen  might  have  looked  on  upon 
the  troubles  of  the  Continent  and  have  seen  with  regret, 
but  without  alarm  for  her  own  security,  the  colla|)se  and 
defeat  of  the  Netherlands.  Bui  the  Scotch  Protestant 
leaders  were  dead  or  in  e:cile;  ihe  ministers  were  scat- 
tered or  crushed,  and  the  power  of  the  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  adventurer  and  a  treacher- 
ous and  ambitious  boy.  The  Netherlands  problem,  there- 
fore,  remained  formidable  as  ever.  Without  help  either 
from  herself  or  France  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the 
States  to  hold  out,  and  immediately  on  their  conquest  the 
reckoning  with  England  was  to  follow.  France  was  rtady 
to  go  tc  war  for  them  alone  if  they  would  become  French 
subjects,  or  to  go  to  war  for  them  by  tiie  side  of  Eni;land, 
eaving  their  future  to  be  determined  at  the  closu  of  it. 
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EltzaWth  could  resolve  on  neither,  but  atill  clung  to  th« 
hojie  lliat  slie  could  manoeuvre  Henry  into  committing 
himself,  nnd  by  keeping  aloof  from  the  quarrel  dictate 
tile  terms  uf  the  settlement. 

The  States  themselves,  meanwhile,  could  not  wait. 
Their  own  desire  was  to  be  annexed  to  England. 
Again  and  again  and  again  they  had  offered  themselves 
to  Elizabeth,  and  half  the  Council  had  been  anxious  that 
the  offer  should  be  accepted.  War  with  Spain  was  held 
inevitable  at  all  events.  The  extension  of  the  empire 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  Holland  and  Zealand  "  would  he 
acceptable  to  the  generality  of  the  realm  ;  "  "  the  gain 
would  be  the  greater  and  the  |»cril  less."  The  more 
cautinus  ministers,  who  hesitated  at  the  annexation,  yet 
were  in  favour  of  accepting  a  protectorate  ;  even  witli 
the  certainly  that  the  war  would  be  precipitated,^ 

But  tiie  Queen  gave  only  vague  answers ;  va^e 
answers  could  not  check  Parma ;  and  the  States,  feel- 
ing that  to  sit  still  was  to  be  destroyed,  made  the  same 
pTOiKJsals  to  France. 

The  third  alternative  then  presented  itself —  the  jnint 
action  of  Fi-ance  and  England.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment had  desired  this  all  along,  and  they  desired  it 
Blill.  Man  vtss  id  re,  under  the  instructions  oftlieQueen- 
mother,  continued  to  press  the  tripartite  alliance  —  a 
close  union  between  France  and  England  and  Scotland, 
with  a  provision  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  welt  as  for 
the  Low  Countries.' 

Again  Elizabeth  hesitated.  She  was  afraid  of  taking 
charge  of  the  States  herself —  afraid  of  seeing  them  con- 

Holland   and  Zealand,   I5S4-5:  MSS.   Fhtmlm.     Itc^oUiiion  of  tile  cnn- 
fennce  had  on  tht>  rgucli'.ii,  S'in.ild  her  Majvsry  relieve  Die  SUilea  or  i>al 
October  ll>-2<l,  158t:  MSS.  BoWiad. 
*  The  Queta-mathertoUkuviMUre,  December],  1584t  Teulel,  Tol.  Ill 
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que  red,  afraid  of  seeing  them  incor|H>nifed  witli  Fraiire, 
afraid  of  going  to  war  by  the  side  of  Fnitice.  In  Decem- 
ber she  half  resolved  ii|>on  ihe  last.  Siie  bade  Hir  Ed* 
ward  Stafford  tell  Henry  tliat  she  would  consent.  But 
Henry  found  that  her  agents  had  been  at  work  in  the 
Netherlands  dissuading  the  French  connexion.  Wnrne'l 
by  past  experience  he  was  ohiiged  to  be  wary  in  his  deal- 
ing with  her.  He  told  Stafford  he  feared  the  invitation 
might  be  a  stratagem  to  sharpen  his  appetite,  and  that  . 
when  he  and  Philip  were  "by  the  ears,"  she  would,  as 
her  accustomed  manner  was,  "let  them  alone  and  sit 
itill."^  She  complained  that  she  was  unfairly  sus- 
pected ;  yet  Henry  had  probably  divined  correctly,  if 
not  her  conscious  intention,  yet  the  course  which  she 
would  in  reality  pursue.  He  could  not  go  to  war 
single-handed  for  England's  convenience,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  himself;  and  the  States  reasonably 
claimed  liberty  of  action,  and  the  right,  if  she  would  not 
herself  help  them,  to  become  French  if  they  ]ileased. 

To  this  issue  things  were  so  clearly  tending,  that  in 
January  she  sent  Secretary  Davison  into  Holland  "to 
devise  how  the  French  might  be  stayed  from  acquiring 
absolute  dominion  there."  If  the  States  answeied  that 
the  French  would  not  help  them  except  on  this  condi- 
tion, she  empowered  Davison  to  say  tliat  sooner  than 
they  should  be  annexed  by  France,  or  conquered  by 
Spain,  she  would  herself  give  them  reasonable  assist- 
ance.* She  either  did  not  know  her  own  niind,  how- 
ever, or  eLse  she  was  deliberately  raise.  On  the  same 
day,  Walsingham  writing  to  Davison  said,  "I  am  very 
Borry  to  see  the  course  that  is  taken  in  this  weighty 
cause,  for  we    will   neither  help  those  poor  distressej 
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countries  ourselves  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it.  If  Franca 
may  not  help  tliem  they  must  submit  to  Spain,  which 
will  breed  such  a  peril  to  her  Majesty  as  there  is  never 
K  wise  man  but  lamenteth  it.''^  '■  Better  far,"  Wal- 
liiigham  wrote  to  Burghley,  "  if  the  Queen  would  her- 
self take  the  protection  of  those  countries,  with  a 
lesolution,  if  necessary,  to  spend  half-a-million  of  money 
there.  The'burden  would  be  willingly  borne  by  the 
lealm,  rather  than  they  should  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  French  or  Spaniards.  But  the  directions  given 
to  both  Her  Majesty's  ministers  in  France  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  to  impeach  that  the  Fi'ench  King  shall 
have  no  full  footing  in  those  countries,  cannot  but  be 
most  ))enlous  to  her  unless  she  shall  resolve  to  take  the 
protection  of  tlieni  herself."  ^ 

The  situation  was  in  every  way  difficult.  Walsing- 
ham  himself  did  not  think  that  joint  action  with  France 
could  be  ventured  on.  The  French  King  was  a  poor 
creature,  possibly  treacherous,'  and  sitting  so  weakly 
upon  the  throne  that  the  control  of  the  Government 
might  pass  at  any  time  to  the  Guises.  The  direct  in- 
terference of  England,  he  thought,  would  be  at  once 
the  boldest,  safest,  and  in  the  lung-run  the  cheapest 
course. 

Eliaibcth,  however,  took  her  own  way.  Deputies 
from  the  States  were  dispatched  to  France  in  Decem- 
ber, with  proposals  for  annexation.  Had  those  pro- 
posals been  clear  and  unconditional,  and  had  England 

1  Wataingham  Id  DaTiaoD,  Juiuiry  It-M:  .VSS,  Bulbiad. 

»  W«lsint(h«ui  lo  Burghley,  January  11-21,  1585:  MSS.  DontUic. 

■  "  Ilifl  (IcIbf  xhoKa  Ihnl  either  he  seeks  absnlule  pasaessiun  or  Ibon 
sounlriiw,  or  dues  enienaiii  [hi-m  with  vain  hopes  to  make  the  way  eauy  w 
%  Spanish  ennquesl.  Uesidex.  it  is  to  bs  coniidvn'J  that  he  is  so  coldly 
■flectcJ  m  any  cau-e  ihai  carriea  honoor  or  surely  wilhal  —  t*  one  givn 
avar  la  ■  careless  st'Curily,  unfit  for  tus  cailling,  aa  Ihe  leaat  impediment  maj 
■myhi^."-Iliid. 
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made  no  opposition,  they  would  have  been  instantly 
accepted,  and  a  Fivncli  army  would  have  liikfii  llie 
field  aguiiist  Parma.  Mendoza,  who  had  succeeded  De 
Tassis  as  Minister  at  Paris,  twice  demanded  an  au- 
dience to  i-emoHstrate,  and  was  twice  refused.  The 
third  time  he  asked  for  his  passports,  and  t)ie  Queen- 
mother  recommended  that  he  should  be  taken  at  Iiis' 
word,  Spanish  ducats  were  scattered  among  tlie  Coun- 
cil, and  the  King  at  last  received  him,  but  the  inter- 
view was  fierce  and  stormy.  The  Ambassador  insisted 
that  his  master's  rebels  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
King's  presence.  Henry  replied  "in  great  choler" 
that  he  was  no  man's  subject;  his  realm  was  free  to 
all  comers,  and  his  ears  open  to  all  petitions.  Mendo/A 
went  from  him  to  Ciitlierine.  CatJiei-ine  said  that  if 
her  son  would  take  her  advice,  he  would  buih  liear  tlie 
Deputies  and  help  them  ;  the  incorporation  of  the 
Provinces  with  France  would  be  no  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.^ 

The  Ambassador  left  her  in  a  rage.  A  Council  was 
held  immediately  after,  in  which  war  was  all  but  de- 
cided on.  England  was  the  only  difficulty.  Philip 
Sidney's  mission  in  the  summer  had  hung  fire,  but 
Lord  Derby  was  now  coming  over,  bringing  the  Garter 
to  the  King;  some  definite  resolution  on  Etiisabeth'a 
])art  was  expected,  and  the  Deputies,  when  they  had 
landed,  were  desired  to  remain  for  the  prcseiit  at 
Boulogne.^ 

The  question,  which  was  originally  a  simple  one,  had 
been  by  tliis  time  made  profoundly  compliciited.  There 
were  two  conditions  under  which  the  Provinces  might 
become  French:    either  they   might  simply  merge  in 
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the  French  Empire,  or  tl)ey  might  retain  tlicir  self 
government  under  the  French  Crown. 

France  naturally  desired  the  first,  and  was  disin- 
clined to  the  adventure  otherwise.  El!7^beth 
had  tempted  the  States  to  insist  upon  the 
second,  and  if  either  the  States  were  not  resolute,  or 
if  the  French  Government  made  compleie  annexation 
an  ab-soliitc  condition  of  this  interference,  she  had  found 
friends  in  Holland  who  had  engaged  secretly  to  jnit 
Brill  and  Flushing  in  English  hands.  Stafford  «as 
instructed  to  ac^juiesce  in  any  terms  on  which  France 
would  be  induced  to  go  to  war;  but  there  we i-e  ulte- 
rior designs  in  the  acquiescence  which  in  any  one  but 
Elizabetli  would  have  been  called  treaclierous.  "  Al- 
though," she  said,  "  it  might  be  greatly  misliked  lo 
have  the  King  of  France  absolute  lord  of  those  conn- 
tries,  yet  rather  than  he  should  now  reject  tiiem,  and 
give  courage  to  the  Spaniard,  it  were  bettor  he  should 
accept  the  offer,  and  enter  war  with  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  must  have  a  long  time  before  he  can  achieve  such 
an  enterprise,  during  which  many  opportunities  may  tall 
out  to  atop  his  greatness ;  and  nothing  shall  more  re- 
tard him  than  the  holding  the  great  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  out  of  his  hands,  as  it  is  likely  they  shall 
be  30  kept."  ^ 

The  spy  system  was  too  well  organised  throughout 
Europe  for  these  manoeuvres  to  be  kept  seci-ei.  and 
they  were  as  well  understood  at  Paris  as  at  Westmrn- 
Bter.  The  Deputies  were  sent  for  after  six  weeks' 
delay.  They  were  trammelled  bv  instructions  from 
home,  the  sense  of  which  they  too  well  comprehendi-d. 
When  Stafford  called  on  them  they  made  a  "  cold  ex- 
cuse," some  of  them  bursting  out  with  hard  trullis  al 

1  liutnictiaDa  to  3ir  Edvwd  StktTord,  Jiaiuiy  13-SS :  MBS.  Fraitet, 
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Iier  Majepty's  tricks  and  liiwarts.*  They  wen'  kir.dly 
received  by  tlie  King;  but  wiien  tliey  [noiluti-d  ila-it 
proposals  tliev  wtre  able  oiilv  to  ottur  to  be 

1  ■  ,  .  -         ,  -      •  ,  -    1       1  11    rtbraaj. 

Ilia  subjects  111  tbe  sense  in  which  they  had 
been  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.    No  "  garrisons "  were 
to  be  admitted  save  "  those  of  their  own  country." 
The  increased  greatness  into  which  France  was  to  be 
tempted  was  thus  ''''a  greatness  in  the  air." 

The  Freiicii  Council  entertained  llie  Deputies  at  a 
banquet,  to  discover,  "  when  they  were  merry,"  if 
there  was  more  behind.  It  came  out  "  tliat  the  sea 
towns  also  were  to  be  reserved."'  In  the  face  of 
Klizabeth's  attitude,  more  tangible  advantages  were 
needed  to  tempt  the  King  into  a  war,  and  tlie  well- 
tbunded  impression  at  tlie  Court  was  that  "  when  it 
came  to  the  point  her  Majesty  would  hinder  rather 
than  further  their  action,^ 

Lord  Derby  arrived  in  the  middle  of  February  with 
the  Garter,  which  was  accepted  witli  the  due  solem- 
nities. But  his  political  instructions  were  vajiouring 
and  meaningless.  The  Queen  aflected  to  be  anxious 
that  France  should  go  forward,  while  she  had  herself 
induced  the  States  to  make  their  offer  of  themselves 
valueless.  On  Sunday  the  28th  of  February  (March 
10),  the  King  sent  far  tbe  Deputies  to  give  them  their 
answer.  In  the  presence  of  Lord  Derby  he  tliankfd 
them  for  their  good-will ;  hnt  he  regretted  that  the  con- 
dition of  France  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  as- 
sist them.  They  should  find  him  a  good  neighbour,  he 
•aid,  and  such  private  good  offices  as  he  could  d  >  for 
them  should  not  be  wanting;  but  to  be  their  sovereign 

1  SUffoni  lo  W«l»ingh«m,  Febrwy  la-M:  MSS.  franct. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Dttby  ui.I  Stafford   (c  ^'■lungiiun,   Fsbrur]'  aa-Uutb  t:    MS, 
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he  nas  obliged  to  decline.  Thus  ilimissing  them  he 
desired  Defrby  and  Staffi>rd  to  fallow  him  into  liis  cab- 
inet, and  alone  with  his  two  secretaries  he  went  over 
tiie  whole  lilatory  of  his  negotiations  with 
England  upon  tlie  subject.  He  shewed  how 
he  and  his  brother  had  been  played  with  and  trifled 
with.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  he  said,  to  place  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  Ehzabfth  lo  venture  into  a  war; 
but  he  represented  himself  as  still  willing,  if  she  wished 
it,  to  make  a  special  league  with  England  ;  ro  remon 
stratewith  Philip,  in  connection  with  her,  on  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries;  and  to  shew  him  that  if 
he  persisted  in  violence  he  must  count  upon  their 
onited  enmity :  it  was  a  course  wliich  the  Queen  her- 
self had  once  suggested  ;  she  was  unwilling  to  see  the 
Provinces  become  annexed  to  France,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  she  would  approve. 

To  have  consented  would  have  obliged  England 
eventually  to  go  to  war,  and  the  Queen  wns  bent  ujtoo 
forcing  Henry  into  it  single-handed.  Staffoi-d  not  very 
honestly  replied  that  his  mistress  would  at  one  time  have 
been  satisfied  with  remonstrance,  for  fear  of  harm  to  the 
person  of  Monsieur,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly ;  but  he 
was  surprised,  he  said,  to  see  a  French  King  refnse  offers 
wiiicii  his  predecessors  would  have  caught  at  so  eagerly, 
proffered  to  liini  as  tliey  were  with  the  good-will  of  Eng- 
land :  the  chance  might  not  return,  and  he  should  not 
injure  his  reputation  by  neglecting  it. 

The  King  answered  quietly,  that  he  conld  not  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  good  of  others.  If  the  King  of  Spain 
Baw  France  and  England  united  and  determined,  he 
would  respect  tlieir  wishes.  The  course  which  he  had 
Buggested  was  the  best,  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
only  one  possible. ^ 

>  Sufford  (o  Wakinghim,  Uuch  S-IS:  MSa.  Fnumt. 
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It  would  have  pleased  Elizabeth  well  to  liave  seen 
Frnnce  and  Spjiln  at  »-ar,  and  ht^r»elf  to  hold  hi  h^r 
hands  the  keys  of  the  Zealand  harbours;  but  her  di|>h>- 
macy  was  bafllt^d,  and  she  could  not  conceal  her  irrita- 
tion. An  opportunity  offered  itself  for  the  display  of 
her  temper. 

Morgan,  whom  Parry  had  named  as  having  insligatej 
him  to  kill  her,  was  i-es'iding  In  Paris.  She  demanded, 
throngh  Lord  Deiby,  that  he  should  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  England.  She  promised  to  spare  his  life  j  but 
8he  desired  to  extort  out  of  him  "  the  circumstances  of 
the  practice."  Had  the  King  been  false  he  wnnld  have 
given  the  man  a  hint  to  escape.  He  so  tar  compliefl, 
however,  that  Morgan  was  thrown  into  the  Bastilf.  His 
rooms  were  searched  and  his  papers  were  seized.  He 
had  time  to  destroy  the  most  important;  but  a  letter' 
was  found  from  PaiTv  (m  the  subject  of  the  murder, 
containing  an  allusion  to  some  one,  who  was  probably 
the  Scotch  Queen,  and,  after  being  looked  over  by  the 
Council,  it  was  placed  with  the  oilier  documents  in  Lord 
Derby's  hands. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  Queen  said  she  mnst 
have  Morgan  himself.  The  Fi-eucli  Council  offered  to 
try  him,  and  punish  him  if  he  was  fonnd  guilty.  She 
was  not  satisfied.  It  was  hinted  to  Stafford  that  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  the  bar  "be  would  have  some 
"  melancholick  drug  in  the  Bastile,  and  peak  away  with- 
out accusing  anybo<ly,"  and  tlie  accusation  was  what 
Elizabeth  desii-ed.  She  wanted  to  learn  and  to  be  able 
to  publish  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  setting 
the  assas.sins  to  work.  She  had  already  got  at  the  Pope. 
She  reqnired  the  names  of  the  rest. 

The  King,  as  Stafford  said,  wished  Morgan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.     He  was  notorioosly  tlie  Queen  ni 
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Scots'  servant,  and  on  the  rack  lie  miglit  possibly  enongU 
mt^ntion  Iter.  Elizabetii  regarded  liini  as  a  mere  iiinr- 
derer  —  Calliolic  Eiirojte  regarded  him  as  the  loyal  ser- 
vant of  an  injured  mistress,  and  to  have  given  him  up 
at  that  moment  might  have  precipitated  tlie  convulsion 
which  was  hanging  over  Henry's  head.  It  was  doubt- 
ful, in  fact,  whetlier  he  could  be  carried  down  to  the 
sea.  Tlie  Guises  held  the  roads  through  Normandy, 
and  he  might  be  cai-ried  off,  and  Lord  Derby  perhaps 
killed. 

But  Elizabeth  was  obstinate  and  violent.  WaUing- 
ham  suggested  that  she  should  express  gratitude  for  the 
arrest.  She  would  not  do  it.'  Savage  at  her  political 
defeat,  and  glad  to  fasten  any  other  faults  up<m  the  King, 
she  sent  him,  instead  of  thanks,  one  of  the  most  singular 
letters  ever  addressed  by  one  sovereign  to  another.  She 
accuseil  him  of  concealing  the  most  important  of  Mor- 
gan's cipliers,  and  of  constituting  himself  the  protector 
of  assassins  and  conspirators.  She  said  lie  was  permit- 
ting her  worst  enemies  to  visit  Morgan,  to  arr.mge  his 
defence  for  him,  and  prompt  him  to  conceal  his  accom- 
plices. She  told  him  that  he  must  be  asleep,  or  that  he 
must  be  blinded  by  necromancy.  At  the  same  timeahe 
wrote  to  Catheriiie  de  Medici  that  her  son  had  better 
remember  that  be  was  no  favonritc  of  the  priests,  and 
tliat  if  be  did  not  consider  better  what  was  ihie  to  a 
sister  sovereign,  he  might  live  to  see  strange   tilings.^ 

»  Walsinithim  lo  StalTonI,  M«rch  7-17:  MSS.  Franc,, 

»  The  liiiijuBt'e  of  Ihew  li^ticra  wis  ■»  reinirkable  u  ili.'ir  Rubslniice.. 

To  Ibc  Kint;  abe  wrote  — 

Ji«siiier  i|ii't:u»iei  ent^  esvtilli-  fiixr  ouir  nor  tnik'nitiii  C[i.'il  nc  fu^t 
livrr  en  men  niainK,  aiii^  que  priiiBlp*  c<in«il  el  delihiriilioii  riu'il  >e  na 
dtual  f»in:  et  oulre  ne  pennclln  qu«  len  ciphrea  el  vfKTi|iln  rumeiit  vvd  pu 
met  Anibuuileun,  miie  qui  pii  at,  permeltre  que  mcB  plun  i;riii>d>  enna- 
mj'B  le  duiveni  riailcr  puur  par  eox  avcorder  tor  *e>  n>puiHi;«,  «l  pu  It 
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Walsingham  said  he  had  never  seen  lier  so  exasperated.' 
He  thought  it  prudent  to  excuse  the  letters  "  which  were 
written  off  with  a  draft  of  the  pen,"  but  bt-gged  the  King* 
to  impute  "  the  passionate  words"  to  the  Queen's  affec- 
tion for  him. 

Sir  William  Wade  was  sent  over  to  repeat  her  de- 
mands for  the  delivery  of  Morgan. 

The  occasion  was  most  inopportune,  for  lie  reached 
Paris  on  the  day  on  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  (March 
15-25)  unfolded  the  banner  of  the  Holy  League,  and 
the  House  of  Lorraine  published  their  intention  of 
coercing  their  Sovereign,  inflicting  the  decrees  of  Trent 
upon  France,  and  cutting  off  the  King  of  Navarre  from 
the  succession.  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  King  of 
Navarre's  uncle,  had  been  put  forward  as  the  nominal 
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etc  —  MS.  Ibid. 
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head  of  the  party.  The  plea  was  misgovern  merit  and 
toleration  of  heresy.  The  Princes  of  the  League  said 
that  they  meant  no  hurt  to  the  King;  but  excommiini- 
cation  hung  over  him  if  he  resisted  ;  and  Guise,  wirh 
twenty  thousand  men,  paid  out  of  tlie  Spanish  treasury, 
was  expected  in  Paris.  The  rising,  which  had 
been  long  in  preparation,  had  been  precipitaii-il 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Deputies  from  the  States.  It  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  refnsal  to  help  them,  and  the 
question  whether  two  religions  could  subsist  side  by  side 
in  France  was  to  be  tried  by  the  sword. 

If  Guise  won,  France  and  Spain  would  then  inevi- 
tably unite  against  England.  Regarded  by  the  light  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  movement  seemed  like  "a  strat- 
agem devised  between  the  Court  and  the  Duke  for  the 
overthrow  of  religion."'  Eliaibeth  bade  Stafford  tell 
the  King  that  if  he  would  accept  her  help  she  would 
aid  him  with  the  whole  power  of  her  realm.  Navarre 
and  Cond^  only  waited  his  orders  to  fly  to  his  side. 

Suspicion  bad  for  once  been  unjust  to  Henry.  The 
Council,  with  scarce  one  exception,  advised  that  lie 
should  yield  or  temporise;  he  was  himself  inclined  to 
fight ;  and  the  Duke  of  Monlpoiisier  stood  by  him,  say- 
ing, "  he  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  any,  but  would  not 
give  way  to  rebels."* 

Civil  war,  however,  if  once  begun,  would  be  inter- 
necine. Guise  was  the  idol  of  the  great  towtis,  the 
sti-cngth  of  the  ultra -Catholics  lying  curiously  in  the 
nroletarlat  of  the  cities,  while  the  Je.suit  confessoii 
were  laying  a  strain  on  the  aristocracy,  by  making  ad- 
herence to  the  League  a  condition  of  receiving  the  rile* 
of  the  Church.     Catherine  de  Medici  went  off  to  Cha- 
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fons,  where  the  arniv  of  the  Lea;:iie  was  aKsembliiig, 
"  to  try  for  a  jieaci-aldo  sottleiiieiit." 

It  was  ill  tlie  midst  of  tliis  coiifiision  tlint  Wadu  mine 
with  his  request  for  tlie  surrender  of  Mi)rj:an.  The 
Council  said  it  could  not  possibly  be  conijilieii  wiliij 
yet  so  anxions  was  the  Kinr;  to  p!ea!ie  Eli&ibetb  that 
the  league  feared  lie  would  consent,  and  word  waa 
pa!>se<l  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  commanded  at  A\t- 
beville,  to  look  out  for  and  rescue  bim.  Convinrpd  by 
bis  own  observation  that  be  cuuld  not  can-y  liim  down 
to  tlie  sea,  Wadu  accepted  a  promise  tliat  lie  should  bo 
kept  a  prisoner,  and  went  back  to  ex)ilain  to  EHziilicth. 
D'Aumale  set  upon  him  near  Amiens,  and  not  Riuling 
Morgan  in  bis  company,  contented  himself  with  fjiving 
him  a  severe  healing,  and  let  him  go  to  rejiort  the 
answer  of  France  to  the  demand  for  the  extradition  of 
B  Catholie.i 

The  King  was  not  responsible  for  D'Aumale's  inso- 
lence;  but  his  indecision  was  easily  conslrnod  into 
treachery-  Henry  of  Valois  jiad  no  character  to  f:dl 
back  upon,  and  when  be  was  honest  he  could  not  obtain 

■  Th«  NunHo  interifrpd  fnr  Marfan  ■-•  well  lu  Giii^.  and  the  Pnpc  him- 
v:r  win  movfii  in  his  hthslf.  "  Fnrismi<cli,"  wroff  one  .if  Ilie  Knffliili  at 
Pariii  in  ■  frluid  at  Kume.  "  an  )h«re  in  »  finctn:  ainily  slill  continued  be- 
tween hl»  Mml  Utruliaii  M^jc^ly  and  the  Qoreii  nf  KiiRland.  whn  will 
iici-er  leave  in  pvrrrcule  M<ir|;an  to  llie  death,  hin  liherly  miiirt  b«  iirocurrd 
by  all  nitani'.  ih»l  he  may  iiot  be  at  the  mercy  of  eithvr  «(  Ihesv  Prime'. 
Move,  tiiererure,  hit  lli'linnH  in  llie  matter.  I.ol  him  rc^c  In  lake  it  very 
itraDK*  IhalhinMajnily  nio>t  Chriiitinn  wnniit.  in  favinii  if  Ihe  (Jupeii  i<r 
EiiKlaR<],  an  enemy  In  (iml  anil  bin  Chiirvh,  iinpriwm  Mr.  llrn^nn.  an  Koe- 
lisli  jcentleman.  who  livcrl  in  baninhnimt  for  liw  raiili  and  bi>  rcl'^on.  lU 
niai'  leil  the  KiiiR  lliat  if  lie  had  ilrlit-ereil  Mr.  Morp^ao  it  glinnld  have  bvi-n 
a  enal  ofleiice  In  the  KinK  towardH  Clud  to  coUKent  to  Ibe  efTuniun  of  iiinn- 
Ernt  blood,  and  a  (^at  diMhonouT  lo  him  and  the  realm  nf  France.  Ilii 
lliriinem  may  reinire  the  liberty  of  Mr.  Mnrj^n  forthwith,  and  nllem  Iliat 
bu  tlolinea*  will  einphiy  bim  in  tlie  Krvice  uf  (be  Catholic  Clinrcb."  — 
UitertoDT.Uwia,at  Ruina,  in  thecaseofMr.Uorgaii,April,  15S!i:  ^M 
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credit  foi-  it.  "Eie  ronds  were  0|K,'n  wlien  Morfran  wai 
first  arrested,  and  tlie  King's  two  secretaries,  AI.  Vil- 
leroy  and  M.  Pinart,  were  known  to  liave  then  i>]ipnse<i 
liis  surrender.  Weakness,  too,  was  almost  as  danger- 
ous as  deliberate  falsehood.  The  King  might  be  killed 
or  might  be  deposed.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  sup- 
posed to  require  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  that 
"  Normimdy,  Picardy,  and  Brittany,  with  the 
havens  and  sea  towns,"  should  be  made  over 
to  hiin,^  and  Stafford  warned  Elizabeth  "to  prL'|>are 
for  the  worst."  He  ascertained  that  part  of  the  ('oun- 
ci!,  Secretary  Villeniy  eiipecially,  had  advised  Henry  to 
save  France  from  civil  war  by  diverting  the  storm  upon 
England,  and  that  Villeroy  had  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
sult Mendoza  on  the  possibility  of  a  union  with  Spain 
against  the  Queen. 

The  King  having  dec-lined  her  offer  of  helji,  she 
was  driven  back  once  more  upon  her  "  nalur:il 
allies."  When  Catholic  Europe  threatened  to  com- 
bine against  her,  she  reniembereil  that  she  was  a  Prot- 
estant Sovereign.  Young  Champernowne  of  Dart- 
ington,  a  name  as  well  known  as  !t  was  honoured  in 
the  Huguenot  army,  was  commissioned  to  go  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  the  King  of 
France  was  misled  into  joining  the  League,  he  nii'xht 
count  on  her  support,  and  that  slic  would  send  to  Ger- 
many and  invite  the  Lutherans  to  join  for  tlie  common 
iletence.^  M.  de  StJgur  came  again  to  England.  Money 
was  given  to  Montpensier  to  enable  him  to  hold  Picai  dy, 
while  Elizabeth  had  recourse  to  her  pen,  and  endeav- 

1  Sl^onl  U.  W«l!ini;h«m,  M«y  4-14:  MSS.  Frnnci, 
KmvaiTB,  April-Ma>,  IbU:  MS.  Ibid. 
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mire  I  to  work  dirtctly  upon- the  jiiiiid  of  "lier  dtar 
bruthei-  "  at  Paris.^  -    .- 

-  "  Could  you  but  knoir,  mr  moll  deai  briil£i!r,.^]ie  griof  which  I  TecI 
■t  the  ilaiiccr  lo  wlikh  you  an:  allowing  yoursuli'  lo  he  expOMd,  3-uu  would 

■uralj'  rouul  Air  help  Ilian  on  lavwlf.  Mj-  God!  is  icpoaiiitile  llial  a  n'^U 
King,  agai'i*t  alt  naioa  aiid  honour,  cnn  sue  for  |wacs  aintju  h'JkU  and  trai- 

juu  lliiu  iHlnred  tryour  Council. and  to  tiliud  an  li>  tolertrc'lheir  vill<nv. 
Pardou  llir  aflwlion  wli>L-h  eua>oldi^i»  me  to  apeik  thus  (ntlv  lu  you.  I 
pn>iv>l  befon  Gwl,  1  do  il  only  far  tin:  licinnur  ami  ihc  love  I  biwf  you.,  Al.-iii! 
think  you  Ifae  c^<ke  uf  nliKion  in  vhii  h  Ihey  vrap  lliemMlvrB'it-Biilliii'k 
that  their  d<>i|;ii  cannol  b«  ueii  ihruuKh  itV  'heir  dvnigu,  1  fty.'''/  h.L^'a 
Franca  rulrd,  in  your  naniv  indeed  buL  at  their  devuliuu.  And  I  dc  ]..JT 
Gwl  [hat  be  all.  I  do  not  Ihink  it  »ill  be.  Prinrex  conquered  hy  uefr 
■ubjeclB  are  rarely  of  long  continuance,  tjod  dtffend  you  I  be  not  y'>unLell' . 
an  exHmiitB  of  thi* 

joa  10  uie  my  aid.  will  put  [hem  lu  ihe  Kt^aiext  i>hmne  iliai  ever  nbi-la 
knew.     If  your  luyal  sulyrcH  reo  you  put 
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KiiiK  of  Krance  do  againtt  men  who  claim  preenleninj  of  the  llnu 
Vahiif,  anil  pretend  prior  dcxcent  from  Uhflrleniaune,  and  lo  colour 
4oinf  call  themselves  champinns  of  ihe  faiih,  and  gitd  at  you  at  le 
Tout  Ihan  (hemgelve!)  ?  Awake  for  the  luvc  of  God.  Yun  t»ve  >U- 
Ions.     TruM  lo  me.     I  will  hrlp  yoii  if  you  do  not  abandon  ynr.-i 


leware  of  condiliong  which  will  bring  vou  lo  ahainii 
MttI  HI  ill  bandied  by  your  cuH'ul  Duke  of  Aumnle.  1 

Mad-     1'he  (;realor  aid  you  wiili  hi9  K'-'-ee  und  raise  yoi 

-  JISS.  Framct,  May,  1685. 

•  Vb*  Batla  of  Nonhumberlaiid  anJ  WnOnon 
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Of  )iim,  however.ilierfc  was  but  little  hope.  He  had 
no  love  fur  Iiis  cotism  of  Guise,  and  those  who  knew 
him  best  did  not*4jliieve  him  to  be  treacherous.  Yet 
"whicli  is  better,"  wrote  Stafford,  "to  fall  into  ti.e 
hands  of  a.tiwp.'  dissembler,  which  I  have  ever  taken 
the  King-tpije,  and  do  more  tlian  three-quarters  be- 
lieve it  sffll,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  coward  constrained 
by  ft'ar  Jo  embrace  any  party?  This  is  as  much  to  be 
feacP*!,  as  the  other;  for  I  never  saw  but  cowards  were 
eV»-''!-" bloodiest  and  cruellest  when  tliey  liad  the  victory, 
G»k1,  like  a.  good  Go<l,  may  bring  many  things  about  to 
'Tiis  will,  and  put  His  hand  to  that  which  we  wore  not 
••likely  to  hope  for ;  bul  for  Gfxl's  sake  let  us  not  hve  in 
hope  so  much  of  heavenly  Providcni-e  that  we  forget 
to  provide  (or  earthly  helps  winch  God  gives  us,  for 
fear  we  tempt  him  to  be  angry  with  us." 

Providence  or  chance  was  indeed  at  the  moment 
curiouslv  working  for  Ehzahelh,  and  in  the  most  un- 
likely qiiarter.  On  the  24th  of  April  Gregory  XIH. 
chised  his  long  Pontificate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Cardinal  Montalta,  known  to  history  as  Scxtus  V., 
who,  ambitious  to  distinguish  his  Pontificate,  and  be- 
lieving himself  bom  to  extinguish  tlie  schism  in  the 
Church,  commenced  by  a  dream  of  converting  the  her- 
etic Queen.  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  it  seems,  had  Iwen 
'leard  to  say  in  Paris  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst  his  mistress  could  save  herself  by  hearing  a 
ma-^s.  The  words  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  t'»v  a 
few  weeks  the  Vatican  was  full  of  a  belief  that  so  it 
has  to  he.*     The  mistake  was  shortlived,  and  Sextus 

1  StanVir.)  m  Wal^incliaiii,  .luii.'  M-Tuly  2;   MtiS.  f  rnnc-t. 

>  ■'  HiMiinH  >u  S.,iiii.Uil  eti  .'na  i.Uu™^.i».ll..  qi>e  o-|*™S.  que  li  Rrjx* 

6  inlelligrnciii  con  til*.    Dixilina 
■  lot  Catolicm  y  lo  poco  qna  m 
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became  as  eagei  as  liis  predecessor  for  "  the  enlerpiise 
of  England ; "  but  dilfereiices  of  opinion  had  nR'anwhile 
Sjirung  up  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  which  prevented 
his  i)l-will  from  taking  sliape.  They  could  not  agree 
in  the  person  who  was  to  take  EUzabetli's  place.  Some 
Were  for  Mary  "Stuart ;  some  were  for  James ;  some 
■ccretly,  perhaps,  fur  Philip;  and  again,  one  party 
«ri:ilied  to  see  heresy  extinguished  first  in  France; 
others  would  save  France  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  sending  Guise  to 
Scolknd.i 

But  these  uncertainties  could  not  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  the  practical  danger  was  becoming 
more  and  more  imminent.  Panna's  army 
was  before  Antwerp.  A  bridge  thrown  over  the  river, 
which  desperate  attempts  had  been  made  in  vain  to 
break,  cut  off  the  city  from  supplies.  Famine  was 
doing  its  work,  and  the  suri-ender  had  become  a  ques- 
tion of  weeks,  or  at  best  of  months.  The  fall  of  Ant- 
werp was  expected  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
Eubmission  of  the  Provinces,  and  Parma  would  then 
be  free  to  act  with  Guise,  either  in  France  or  against 
the  Queen  of  England.  The  Queen-mother  had  done 
her  work  at  Chalons.  She  had  promised  in  the  King's 
name  that  heresy  should  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  six 
months  might  be  allowed  to  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  Huguenots  to  make  their  peace  and  surrender  tbei: 

■Dnfiabi  At  [oi  hereKci,  que  Ib  hicia  e>p«nr  e>to.  t>«9pues  aupi  del  Cai- 
dinil  it  Cunio  coino  el  Nuncio  de  Frsniia  escribia  que  habia  tabida  da 

enrrMW  turbio  tenia  nil  rnna  el  remedin  en  la  mami,  con  foIo  ovr  una  niiM." 
-  EI  Conde  de  Olivarez  al  Rev,  1  Junio,  IhK,:  ilSS.  Sim^nrnt.  Thii 
jii-sape  K  valuable,  an  "hewini;  how  lhnruuj;hl_v,  iiulwiihfinndinB  tha 
(biieli<  of  the  .iFFuiln,  Ilie  heads  of  the  Church  undeislood  and  B|>preclal«d 
E  iaibetn'a  tolerant  policy. 
I  OUv«tCEtoPlulip,JalrS-le:  il3S.£ 
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towns  ;  but  if  \\my  had  not  c<iiiiplip(l  at  the  end  of  tliat 
time,  they  were  to  be  diclared  public  enemies.  The 
King,  after  *  faint  resistance,  confirmed  his  mother's 
engagements.  He  was  terrified  by  the  threat  of  ex- 
communication and  the  dread  of  being  dejKised. 

«  He  liated  the  Guises,"  Sir  Edward  Stafford  re- 
peated. "  with  a  liatred  which  would  never  hb 
quenched ; "  there  were  those  about  him  who  foresaw 
the  tragedy  of  Blois ;  but  for  the  present  he  yielded  to 
the  times.  The  edicts  were  finally  revoked,  and  it  was 
declared  with  ingenious  irony  "  that  there  was  to  be 
but  one  religion  in  France,  after  the  example  of  tlie 
Queen  of  England."  ^ 

To  the  enunciation  of  these  resolutions  the  King  of 
Navarre  replied  with  an  appeal  to  Europe.  "  In  the 
presence  of  God,  by  whom  he  looked  to  be  judged,  lie 
declared  himself  a  Christian.  He  accepted  the  decrees 
of  the  ancient  Councils  of  the  Churcli :  he  professed 
himself  willing  to  submit  again  to  the  judgment  of  any 
fresii  council  lawfully  called.  The  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruptions universally  acknowledged,  but  as  yet  unre- 
formcd,  had  compelled  him  and  others  to  introduce 
reforms  meantime  for  themselves,  and  the  exercise  <if 
two  religions  had  been  solemnly  permitted  by  the  law 
during  the  existence  of  the  schism.  France  itself  had 
not  yet  recognised  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  had  its 
decrees  been  published  within  the  French  frontier." 
"He  had  himself,"  he  said,  "scrupulously  observed 
the  edicts:  he  had  never  persecuted  Catholics  within 
his  o'.vn  jurisdiction,  and  he  claimed  the  same  respect 
for  hin-.sclf,  till  a  lawful  council,  general  or  national, 
had  decided  on  the  points  that  were  disputed.  If  civil 
war  was  begun  again,  he  invited  the  world  to  witneu 

1  M.  d*  Clun-aux  te  Waliingbui,  Jud*  13-19    MSB.  Frma^ 
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that  the  fault  JiJ  not  rest  wttli  him.  Ti)  save  ttio  spill 
inn  of  French  IIoihI  lie  was  read)-  to  try  the  quarrel 
between  himself  and  Guise,  mail  to  inun,  tn-»  to  two, 
ten  III  ten,  or  tweiitj-  to  iweiitv,  wlienever  and  n  heiever 
the  King  would  be  [ileased  to  [lei'mit."  ' 

Now  was  the  time  for  EIJBihuth  to  fulfil  tJie  pi'oniifea 
whieli  she  had  made  through  Cliampeniowne.  Sd<;ur 
wn);  in  London  to  leiirn  Iter  resolution.  The  Huguenot 
lendeis,  Turenne,  Du  Plessis,  Conde,  all 
pressed  her.  M.  de  Clairvaux  wrote  that 
their  rause  was  hers  ;  that  to  defend  ihem  was  to  de- 
fend herself,  and  that  in  respei-t  of  the  common  interest 
she  was  bound  to  share  the  burden,  "and  take  Christ 
and  his  members  from  the  eross  to  save  hei-self "  * 

Elizak'tli  did  not  require  to  be  told  all  this,  and  she 
W'as  well  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  Kinjj  of  Navarre. 
She  knew  that  the  Prince  of  Oranye  being  dead  she 
had  no  ti'uer  friend  in  EuiMpe ;  but  she  knew  also, 
that  having  launched  himself  into  the  struggle,  he 
could  not  he  conquered  in  a  single  season,  aud  she 
could  alford  to  take  time  to  consider.  She  had  prom- 
ised indeed;  but  go^silnler  was  not  lighter  than  the 
threads  of  the  obligations  wliich  bound  her  to  sin.g- 
gling  Protestants.  She  was  entangled  also,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  cliaptcr,  with  engageiuenis  Into  which 
she  had  entered  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
equally  endeavouring  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  them. 
She  was  at  Issue  with  her  whole  Cuuneil,  of  all  parties 
and  all  shades  of  opinion.  After  her  old  manner,  she 
was  "refusing  to  enter  into  the  actiim  otherwise  than 
niiderhaud;"   and  every  one  of  her  ministers  "  cult- 

»  Pi-clarAiion  of  the  KinK  "f  N'avnrre.    Kiiclo^ed  by  Smffonl  tc  W«|. 
Ajtuin,  July  1-11:  MSS.  Franct. 
■M.  dat^liiirvkBslo  WaliiDgbam,  Jiinel-23i  US.  Ibid. 
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ciirred  in  opinion  that  it  was  a  dislionourahle  and  dan- 
gerous coiii-se  for  her,  and  that  it  was  impossible  nlie 
slioiild  long  stand  unless  she  acted  openly  and  roundly."' 

Conscious  tliat  she  was  wrong,  yet  unable  to  act  up- 
nghtly,  she  quarrelled  witli  everything  that  was  pro- 
posed to  her.  By  her  own  act  she  had  brought  Sdgur 
to  England.  When  every  minute  lost  cost  a  man's 
lil'e,  she  kept  him  two  montlis  waitinp  before  she  could 
determine  what  to  do.  Her  dehberations  resulted  at 
last  in  an  offer  to  lend  the  King  of  Navarre  £25,000 
■ — a  sixteenth  part  of  what  she  had  wasted  on  Aleti^on 
to  save  France  from  her  own  deadliest  enemy,  and 
even  her  loan  she  made  conditional  on  the  joint-action 
of  Denmark  and  the  Gternian  States.  It  was  a  fit 
sequel  to  the  appropriation  of  the  jewels.  "  I  told 
her  Majesty  frankly,"  S<;gur  wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  I 
hud  ratlier  she  lent  us  nothing,  and  I  tell  you  the  same. 
I  will  receive  nothing  froin  her  on  these  condiiiona. 
After  her  message  to  the  King  of  Navarre  thnnigh  M. 
Champerriowne,  it  is  no  time  to  treat  him  thus.  I 
would  it  had  cost  mc  ten  thousand  franks  that  I  had 
not  come  hither  at  this  time,  or  led  his  Majesty  to 
hope  for  help  from  you."^ 

Since  the  loan  could  not  be  accepted,  she  cut  it  down 
to  half.  She  gave  SSgur  the  munificent  present  of 
jE12,000  and  let  him  go  — go  in  search  of  more  effec- 
tive help  from  the  Princes  Protestants  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  (earing  only  that  being  sent  away  after  a 
two  months'  suit  empty-handed,  "her  Majesty's  ex- 
ample, she  being  first  in  rank  and  honour  and  power," 
would  not  encourage  their  liberality.^ 

1  WnWriKham  toSlsffor<i..luK'aa-.Vu«"i.t  1:  MSS.  Framt. 
*  ^i%ut  to  WalgiuKliain,  Juir  i-\1:  .VS.  Itiid. 

■  Same  M  tbe  Hme.  July  6-16:  MS.  Ibid.  Waliingbuu  ta  SttflteA 
Jnlf  S^-Augiut  1:  US.  Ibid 
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Sharp  practice  like  this  might  be  very  clever,  but  it 
was  not  always  safe.  Navarre's  appeal  was  received 
with  more  favour,  than  the  fanatics  looked  for.  The 
preat  middle  party  in  France  was  inclined  to  inter[iose 
between  the  League  and  their  prey  ;  to  insist  on  some 
kind  of  compromise,  and  leave  Guise,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, to  work  his  will  on  England.  Villeroy's  proposals 
to  Mendoza  began  to  pass  into  shape.  A  spy  of  Wal- 
singham's  sent  him  word  in  Angnst  thai  there  would 
be  an  invasion  before  the  close  of  the  winter. 
Quise  was  going  to  Scotland  :  Spain  would 
make  a  diversion  in  Ireland.  Neville,  Percy,  Arundel, 
Paget,  Throgmorton,  were  to  land  at  different  points 
upon  the  coast.  MauvissiSre  had  left  London  at  last. 
His  successor,  M.  de  I'Aubespine,  "  had  been  framed 
to  the  purpose;"  and  "the  Papists,"  once  more  in 
heart  and  spirits,  "  were  in  hope  to  be  in  England  be- 
fore Christmas.';' 

The  signal  was  to  be  the  consent  of  the  King  ot 
Navarre  to  conditions  which  Elizabeth's  desertion 
seemed  likely  to  foive  upon  him.  Casimir  offered  to 
go  to  his  help  if  she  would  bear  part  of  the  cost,  but 
she  would  not.  She  "  was  indisposed  to  yield  to  a 
contribntion  for  the  levy  in  Germany,  and  would  bo 
content  that  a  lame  peace  should  be  shufHed  up  in 
Frano?  rather  than  be  put  to  any  such  charges."  ^ 

The  execution  of  the  plan,  however,  implied  the 
cooperation  of  Scotland,  and  was  "dashed,"  according 
to  an  informant  who  was  or  ])rofessed  to  be  in  the 
eecr»;t,*    by    another    of  those    sudden    "alterations" 

1  MS.  (Ddorecd  "the  enlerpriu  of  EnRland,  Augitnt  II,  ISSS":   UBB 
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there,  of  which  the  young  King  was  for  so  many  years 
the  football. 

We  go  back  to  the  embassy  of  thi;  Master  of  Gray 
and  the  ti-eaties  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  with 
James. 

Mary  Stuart  had  ofR-nded  the  Pope  by  consenting  to 
come  to  terms  witli  Elizabeth.  Slie  had  committed 
herself,  yet  her  liberty  seemed  as  far  away  as  before. 
Her  friends  abroad  told  her  to  look  for  notliing  from 
Spain  as  long  as  her  son  was  a  Protestant ;  and  even 
Mendoza,  who  liad  once  thought  that  the  road  to  tlio 
conquest  of  Fhtnders  lay  through  England, 
had  now  altered  his  mind,  and  had  advised 
Philip  to  leave  England  ulone  till  Farnia  had  finished 
his  work.i 

Parma  had  indeed  been  anxious  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  escape,  and  had  oHered  to  provide  the 
necessary  money.  Paget,  Owen,  Parsons,  and  others 
of  the  young  English  Catholics,  had  a  hundred  schemes 
by  which,  if  she  could  hut  find  her  way  outside  Tut- 
bury  walls  any  dark  winter  evening,  they  would  snatch 
her  up  and  sweep  her  down  to  the  sea.  "  You  your- 
self know,"  wrote  one  of  tliem  to  her,  "  what  want  the 
lack  of  your  liberty  has  brought  forth  to  yonrown  sub- 
jects and  all  Christendom.  The  Queen  of  England 
will  never  deliver  you  but  by  fear  or  force,  and  I  see 
email  appearance  yet  that  she  will  be  constrained. 
There  are  but  few  examples  of  kings  that  came  to 
crowns  out  of  prisons,  and  many  being  at  hberty  out 
of  their  countries  recovered  their  own."  ' 

A  few  years  before,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 

I  Charlffs  Vagei  to  Ihe  Qu«n  of  ScoM,  J»nii«rv  i-U,  1R8S.  Sir  V. 
EnKletlelJ  lo  Ihe  Queen  of  ScM«,  Minh  IS,  IftBS:  MSS.  ifary  Qanm  of 
aa-U. 

*  Ilugb  OwcD  to  tba  Qu«CQ  of  Scot*,  Januirj'  13  S3r  Jr&  Ibid. 
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cnlty.  Half  Shrewsbury's  household  were  then  in  her 
interest.  But  her  drciims  at  tliat  time  were  of  Guise 
or  Lennox,  with  some  gay  train  of  cavaliers  iippeariiij! 
at  the  gates  of  SlieflieicI,  and  bearing  lier  to  London 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  Cathohc  England,  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne.  She  hud  then  felt  herself 
better  off  where  slie  was  than  in  Scotland  or  ahioad, 
and  had  no  desire  to  go.  Tint  the  chance  had  passed 
and  could  not  he  recalled.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  servants 
were  strangers,  and  tiiere  was  no  egress  through  the 
posterns  of  Tutbury-  Elizabeth  fed  her  with  words, 
and  in  anticipation  that  she  might  try  something  des- 
perate, she  was  guarded  with  especial  strictness-  Sad- 
ler, on  his  oirn  responsibility,  allowed  her  now  and 
then  to  ride  with  him  hawking  in  the  meadows,  "a 
pastime  which  she  had  singidar  delight  in:"  fifty  at- 
tendants, with  pistols,  followed  always  on  horseback; 
but  Sadler  was  reprimanded  for  carelessness ;  and  barely 
excused  himself  hy  assuring  Elizabeth  that  "if  any  dan- 
ger had  been  offered  or  apjiaicnt  doubt  suspected,  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  bodj'  should  first  have  tasted  of  the 
gall."' 

From  day  to  day  her  hopes  grew  fainter,  as  from 
day  to  day  it  becaine  more  clear  that  James 
had  sold  himself  to  her  enemy.  Again  he 
had  repudiated  the  association  to  wiiich  she  had  pre- 
tended that  he  had  consented.  No  such  thing  e.\isted, 
he  said,  nor  ever  should  exist.  In  return,  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  comjmnions  had  been  removed  from 
Newcastle  to  Oxford,  whore  he  would  have  less  cause 
tc  fear  them  ;  and  the  return  of  the  Master  of  Gray 
was  only  waited  for,  ii)r  the  pension  to  be  satisfactorily 
■rranged.  Arran,  indeed,  was  not  satisfied.  Arran, 
)  8»llM'Ion'al>iDgb*[D,Marcli8S-AprilI:  UBH.  Marg  Quttn of  S(»l», 
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Rnxiaus  to  secure  his  forfeiture,  still  demanded  llial 
Dotli  Angus  and  the  Hiimiltoiis  slioiild  be  driven  out 
of  England  ;  and  Sir  Lewis  Be;llenden,  the  jiistifc  clerk, 
was  sent  to  London  to  urge  it.  But  the  Master  of 
Gray  had  gained  an  influence  of  his  own  over  Jnmes, 
and  Arran  was  no  longer  all-powerful.  Arran's  inter- 
ests were  not  Scotland's.  He  was  the  creature  of  the 
King's  favour ;  he  represented  no  principle,  and  had  no 
political  position.  Bellenden,  when  he  came  up,  acti'd 
with  Gray,  and  the  English  ministers  were  satisfied 
that  whatever  dangers  threatened  the  Queen,  Scotland 
was  for  the  present  secure. 

Fear  of  Scotland  was  the  lever  on  which  Mary  Stu- 
art had  counted  to  work  upon  Elizabeth,  and  it  was 
slipping  ont  of  hor  hands.  Elizabeth  sent  her  the  let- 
ter in  which  James  repudiated  the  association.  She 
cursed  the  Miister  of  Gray ;  she  cursed  her  son  ;  she 
swore  that  sooner  than  he  should  enjoy  her  right  in 
England,  as  he  had  already  usurped  her  actual  cniwn, 
she-  wonM  disinherit  him  as  a  false,  treacherous,  and 
unnatural  child,  and  would  bequt^ath  her  claims,  what- 
ever tliey  might  be,  to  the  worst  enemy  that  he  had.' 

She  desired  that  Bellenden  might  come  to  her  to 
Tutbury,  and  carry  her  complaints  to  Scotland.  "  Un- 
tie mv  hands,"  she  cried  to  Elizabeth,  "and  let  me 
deal  with  these  lying  practisura.  Do  nut  tempt  my  son 
to  bring  a  mother's  malison  upon  him.  Say  plainly 
whether  you  hold  him  or  nie  to  be  lawful  Sovereign  of 

'  "  J'invoqiitTBy  la  maledicljon  de  Diau  aitr  luy,  et  lut' danncray  nns 
nnlement  U  inicnnc  «rec  tel 


iritenyje  el  prit'eniv  cnmme  lili  itainatun^,  \ufittx  «  per- 
III.  dv  toiite  It  tn^nilciir  iiii'il  pciilt  Jamais  ivuirde  iiioy 
[>1u-li.rt  fn  Id  M!"  il<itiiieray-ie  mini  iln'ii  i|iirl  f)ui  toit  ■■ 
lye  quit  lyr.  hvhhI  que  j*iiiBi>  il  cm  jnuifce  par  UMirp*- 
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Scotland,  and  whether  yoii  will  treat  witli  me  or  no. 
Let  me  ^.  Let  me  retire  from  this  isbtid  to  some 
solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die.  Grant 
this  and  1  will  sign  away  every  ri^ht  to  wiiicli  I  or 
mine  can  claim,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Now  lluit 
my  son  has  deceived  me,  I  care  no  more  for  ambitinn. 
Rather  I  would  have  him  made  an  example  to  all  pos. 
terity  of  tyranny,  hnpiety,  and  ingratitude.  His  siil- 
jects  may  deal  with  him  as  he  has  been  advised  to  deal 
with  me  ;  or  the  stranger  may  invade  and  spoil  hJm, 
If  earthly  force  be  on  his  side,  I  will  take  Gud's  jiro- 
tection  from  liim  ;  God  will  never  favour  impiety."  ^ 

To  this  conclusive  rhetoric  Elizabeth  replied  coldly 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  under  an  entire  misappre- 
hension. "  Her  son  declared  most  positively  that  he 
had  never  consented  to  the  association  at  all,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  injured  her  as  she  imagined.  As 
to  her  release  she  must  be  patient.  Since  the  late 
attempt  of  Dr.  Parry,  her  subjects  were  more  jealous 
fi)r  her  safety.  Pariy  had  confessed  that  his  object 
had  been  to  make  her  Queen,  and  so  keen  a  feeling 
had  been  created  that  Parliament  had  again  desired  to 
proceed  against  her.  She  must  see  herself  that  the 
time  was  not  favonrable  for  proceeding  with  the  treaty. 
Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  declined  to  visit  her."  ^ 

The  truth  was  tiius  forced  upon  her  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness.    She  had  humbled  herself  before  her 
enemy,  she  had  compromised  her  reputation 
as  a  Catholic,  and  her  prison  gates  wore  more  fiimly 
locked  than  ever.     There  w'ere  dismal  scenes,  too,  at 
Tutbury,  not  directly  connected  with  herself,  bnl  Bug- 

1  Tlie  Queen  ot  Scots  to  Eliztbelb.  Marcb  13-33:    Ubaiioff,  Vul.  VI. 
Abridged. 
■  Eliubith  to  tbs  Queen  of  Scoti,  Msrcb  23-AprD  1 :  MBS.  Mury  Qumb 
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gestive  of  dreary  forebodings.  A  joung  Catliutic 
caaght  in  the  iieiglibourliood  had  been  brought  into 
the  castle  and  confined  there.  Sadler's  Puritan  ser- 
vants, thinking  to  beneKt  his  soul,  had  carried  him  d^ily 
across  the  courtyard  to  the  Chapel  prayers.  Tlie  Queen 
of  Scots  had  watched  the  poor  wretch  struggling  and 
screaming  in  their  hands.  One  morning  when  she 
liju1<ed  out  she  saw  him  lianging  from  his  window.  He 
had  gone  mad  with  misery,  and  had  destroyed  himself.^ 
Siie  affected  to  bslievu  tiiat  he  had  been  murdered. 
He  fiirnislied  a  text  on  which  she  declaimed  with  lier 
usual  eloquence  on  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  her- 
self exjiosed.' 

Sir  Ilulph  Sadler's  appointment  had  been  provisional 
merely.  He  pleaded  age  and  infirmity,  to  esca|>e  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  ungracious  ofHce.and  another 
guardian  had  to  be  found  for  her.  Lord  St.  Jolm  of 
Bletsoe  was  ^rst  tlinught  of,  and  as  St.  Johu's  brothers. 
and  sistei's  were  Catliolics,  hopes  weiv  formed  that  he 
might  further  her  escape.  He,  to<i,  however,  dared 
Elizabeth's  anger,  and  refused,^  and  the  choice  ulti< 
mately  fell  on  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  who  had  preceded 

1  Tb«  QuHn  of  Scols  Id  Etiubeth,  April  S      To  Uaariuitre,  April  S: 

LilMDOir,  Vol.   VI. 

'  SpeakiiiK  of  (he  PurUanii,  wiih  ■  jcornfiil  piny  upon  Iha  nonjs,  she  wid 
«ho  knew  well  vrilh  (heir  spccioin  ple««  oC  con*cienfe.  "  Snit«  lesfiuellea  ila 
ucheiit  \e  pur  ou  le  pui  rla  leur  inlenliiui.  k  ifarair  I'liHMiirvr  leiir  innnar- 
thie  de  I'sdienir  par  la  prvaente  deBttiictiaD  de  vuttre  Miig  e(  legilime  buc- 

'  '■  If  Lord  Si.  John  had  had  chirpie  of  your  Msje^ty  thinj^  might  ha™ 
bMsn  done  for  vour  Hcape,  but  now  wiih  llie  ch*ii(^  we  are  al  our  nits' 
and." —Charien  Paget  to  the  Queen  of  Scot*,  .lulv  18-38.  Deciplirr:  M!^S. 
Mary  Qwtn  of  Scot:  '  If  the  had  cnme  to  niv  broihcr's,  Si.  Joiin-J  hau<p, 
j-Du  ihould  have  had  full  Dotiw  what  to  do.' -  Udy  IlungPrford  Ici  lb* 
DuchesH  of  Ferine  MS.  Ihl<l.  !it  John  pr<>l)ably  kn.'W  Ihc  ]in-«sure  wliich 
would  He  laid  upnn  him.  itn-l  declmRd  lo  rxpooe  hinuwlf  to  it,  "rulhei  aJar 
tag  in  a  >ort  impriaoDDMnl  "  —  Biugblaf  to  WaUiugham,  J*Diui7  i-ll 
KAIbld. 
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Stafford  as  Ambassador  at  Paris  —  a  distinguished  ad- 
herent of  tlie  sect  wliich  tlie  (^ueen  ol'  Scots  affected  so 
tniicli  to  liate  and  fear.  I'aulel  came  down  to  relieve 
Sadl«r  in  the  middle  of  April.  Notwithstiinding  his 
forbidding  creed,  Mary  Stuart  tried  her  enchuntmunta 
upon  liim.  He  was  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Morgan,  who  wrote  to  her  from  the  Bastile, 
and  whose  letters  were  smiigjricd  into  Tutbury,'  she 
hinted  that  if  she  ever  came  to  the  crown  "  he  might 
have  another  manner  of  assurance  of  that  island  than 
ever  was  given  to  an  English  subject."  Paulet  at  once 
blighted  any  hopes  which  she  might  have  formed  of 
corrnjiting  him.  He  understood  Jier  peifecily,  and  re- 
plied that  it  wasas  well  to  speak  plainly.  She 
was  placed  in  his  chargi',  and  "  he  wonid  not 
be  diverted  from  his  duty  by  hope  of  gain,  fear  of  loss, 
or  any  private  respect  whatsoever  ;  "  *  he  would  show 
her  all  respect  and  courtesy,  but  he  must  obey  the 
orders  of  his  Sovereign. 

"The  calm  beginning"  had  therefore  "a  rough 
proceeding."  The  coachman  who  exercised  her  horses, 
the  laundress  who  earned  out  the  clothes,  the  almoner 
who  distributed  hercliarities  in  the  adjoining  villat;e  — 
all  were  employed  on  her  correspondence,  and  all  had 
to  be  watched,  and  seai-ched,  and  worried.  Country 
gentlemen  of  Catholic  leanings  "  to  whom  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  the  only  saint  upon  eartli,"  hung  about 
the  place  "  seeking  intelligence  with  her,  though  it  cost 
tlieni  their  lives,"  '  and  this,  too,  provoked  collision  and 
altercation.  Letters  stole  in,  despite  of  Panlet's  care  ; 
Wt  they  brought  small  comfort,  and  did  not  make  the 

1  Srnrgui  Id  lh«  Qunn  of  Scota,  Mmrch  3I)-Apri1  9 :  itSS    Marj  Omm 
rf  StoU. 
*  Paul*!  to  Klimbtth.  April  19-39:  MS.  Ib<d. 
■  Morgan  to  tbe  Qutcd  of  ScoU,  July  10-30:  MS.  Ibid. 
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ladj  Nre  docile,  or  liis  task  less  diffienlt. 

Pet-e  .  .-cl  told  lier  of  tlie  Leapue,  of  the 

Cdinbiiia.  ae  Catliollo  Powers,  and  the  prospect* 

of  her  kin.  ,11.  But  the  triumph  of  the  canse  was  no 
lunger  to  be  the  triunijih  of  t)ie  Queen  of  Scots.  Not 
she,  but  tlie  wretched  James  who  Jmd  betraved  her, 
was  tlie  favourite  of  the  Pope  and  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine, if  oTiIy  he  could  be  recovered  to  the  faith.  Guise, 
La  Rue  said,  liad  sent  to  offer  a  place  in  the  Confeder- 
acy to  the  boy  whose  persistence  in  heresy  had  been 
the  excuse  for  the  apathy  towards  herself,  and  she  well 
knew  how  lightly  James  would  turn  wherever  interest 
clearly  pointed.  For  her  there  was  to  be  no  forgiveness. 
The  letlers  which  she  had  written  to  AfanvissiSre  con- 
senting to  the  treaty  had  scandalised  the  Pope  and 
Philip,  ready  as  ihey  both  were  to  catch  at  any  cause 
of  offence  with  her.  La  Rue  said  he  had  told  them 
that  she  iiad  been  only  dissembling,  but  it  had  made 
no  difference.  If  she  played  false  with  Elizabeth,  they 
refused  to  trust  her  themselves..  La  Rue  advised  her, 
if  she  wished  to  recover  their  confidence,  to  demand 
instant  admission  into  the  League,  and  to  throw  her- 
self witiiont  reserve  on  the  Duke  of  Guise.  "  If,"  he 
wrote,  "  yowr  Majesty  continue  as  yon  have  Iwgun, 
there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can  aid  you.  Believe 
those  who  next  to  God  have  no  object  but  your  good. 
Would  to  Heaven,  Madam,  that  I  could  have  but  three 
hours'  speech  with  you,  and  that  you  would  condescend 
to  listen  while  I  was  plain  with  you.  Before  ail  thiijgs, 
Mndam,  reconcile  y<mrself  to  God  and  His  divine 
Mother,  and  the  Princes  Calholic,  and  then,  with 
God's  grace,  there  will  be  a  remedy  found  for  all."* 

1  L*  Rua  to  the  QuecD  of  ScoU,  M«7  ft-18,  ISSS:  J/SS.  Mary  dttm  •$ 
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On  the  eve  of  the  expected  triumph  of  tlie  Catholic 
cause,  it  was  a  sore  tiling  for  the  Queen  of  Scota  to 
find  her  intelligence  cut  off,  her  means  of  righting  her- 
self taken  away,  and  to  be  left  thus  to  digest  her 
wretchedness.  Many  a  fierce  complaint  slie  poured 
out  against  the  misery  of  her  abode,  many  an  entreaty 
to  be  removed  to  a  place  to  which  access  wouhl  be  less 
impossible.  La  Rue's  communication  must  have  been 
almost  the  last  which  she  received  for  many  months, 
and  Paulet's  skill  at  last  stopped  the  channels  by  which 
her  own  private  letters  were  carried  out.  Every  one 
of  her  servants  was  in  league  to  deceive  his  watchful- 
ness. He  described  himself  to  Walsingham  as  bewil- 
dered by  the  treachery  with  which  lie  was  surrounded. 
"Nau's  French  busy  head"  especially  perplexed  him. 
He  so  little  trusted  his  power  to  match  such  a  diplo- 
matist that  he  dared  not  speak  to  Nan.  There  was  a 
priest,  too,  disguised  in  the  household,  whom  he  had 
detected,  but  knew  not  what  to  do  with,  Eliaibefh,  as 
he  said,  "so  dandled  the  Catholics."  She  bade  him, 
as  he  expected,  let  the  priest  be,  and  he  had  one  traitor 
the  more  to  watch  over.  Still  by  resolute  perseverance 
he  did  his  work,  and  did  it  effectually.  Intelligence 
neither  went  nor  cime.  Mary  Stuart  alternately 
raved,  cursed,  wept,  and  entreated.  Paulet  was 
courteous,  but  firm,  and  could  be  neither  frightened 
nor  melted  into  indulgence.'  The  priest  was  winked 
at,  and  gave  her  "  the  consolations  of  religion."  She 
was  allowed  to  walk,  ride,  or  hunt,  hut  always  sm- 
rounded  by  a  guard  ;  no  stranger  was  permitted  to  see 
^er,  and  everything  which  went  out  of  the  Castle 
passed  througli    I'aulet's  hands.      Her   rooms   looked 

1  Sec  Pinlft's  cnrnipoDdfiice  wiih  WBlsinghmni,  Slav,  JuDS,  Jolf,  tmt 
logon,  1586 :  MSS.  Mary  Qattn  of  SeeU- 
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into  the  yartJ.  She  begged  liaril  for  a  suite  wIiicK 
faced  the  country,  but  she  wan  refused.  Paiilet  knew 
that  slie  meant  to  use  the  windows  tu  escape  by,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  signals  from  to  friends. 

So  for  the  present  remained  Mary  Stuart,  to  fret 
herself  into  the  desperation  which  piovuked  llie  final 
cata  strophe. 

Meanwiiiie  James  aiTected  to  be  devoted  to  Elizabeth. 
He  sent  no  answer  to  Guise's  offer  of  a  place  in  the 
League.  The  King  of  Navarre  invited  him  into  the 
Protestant  Alliance.'  In  this  and  all  things  he  pro- 
fessed to  desire  to  be  guided  by  "  Ins  goiwl  sister," 
Edward  Wotton  was  sent  to  him  in  April  to  arrange 
the  terras  of  the  Angto-Scotch  League,  and  the  Queen 
"  understanding  tliat  his  revenues,  by  the  over-Iiberai 
spending  of  hi^  mctlier  in  the  time  of  her  government, 
were  niurh  diminished,"  declared  herself  "willing  to 
bestow  upon  him  yearly  some  reasonable  proportion  of 
money."''  She  had  promised  the  Master  of  Gray  to 
allow  him  £5,000  a  year.  When  Gray's  back  was 
turned,  however,  she  naturally  thought  it  too  much  ; 
she  had  cut  down  the  sum  so  far  that  Walsingham 
feared  it  would  do  more  harm  than  gooil  to  mention  it ; 
he  advised  Wotton.  therefore,  to  keep  "  to  generalities," 
"  putting  them  \n  hope  that  her  Majesty  would  have 
princely  consideration  of  the  Kind's  necessities  ;"  some- 
thing would  probably  happen  before  long  to  alarm  her, 
and  he  thought  he  would  then  be  better  able  to  persuade 
her  to  keep  to  her  engagements,'  A  few  couple  of  Eng- 
lish biick-honiids  were  also  part  of  the  stipulated  price 
of  James's  desertion  of  his   mother.     They  had  been 

1  The  KinK  or  Navum  to  Iha  King  of  Scoti,  Mi;  10.  S^gar  to  tbl 
KlDK  vt  Rom.  July  S:  Tv^ilr),  Vol.  III. 

*  InntTucliona  lo  Ejlwurd  Wotton.  April,  IMS:  USB.  StaUmd. 

•  Wia>ineli>in  Id  Wollon,  Hty  SS-Junv  S;  UB.  Ibid. 
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forootten.  James  asked  For  tliem  immcdiiitt'Iy,  And 
Wotton,  on  liis  arrival  at  £iliiibiir<;Ii,  was  iibli;;ed  to 
pretend  that  they  were  on  the  road.  They  were  sent 
for  in  haste.  "  The  King's  mind  did  so  run  upon  them," 
Wotton  said,  "  that  their  want  might  breed  conceits  for 
the  adverse  party  ti>  work  upon."'  Tlie  Master  of 
Gray,  too,  was  particular  about  the  ^£5,000.  If  it  was 
not  frranicd,  he  said  "  he  would  appear  a  liar  ;  "  Arran 
was  on  the  watch  lo  recover  his  inflnence.  and  wanted 
but  matter  to  work  upon ;  "  for  want  of  the  hounda 
he  would  have  persuaded  the  King  that  all  was  bnt 
words."  ' 

There  was  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  Arran  in  Scotch  fash- 
ion. The  Master  of  Gray,  before  lie  left  Lon- 
don, had  arranged  with  Leicester  to  kill  him. 
Elizabeth  had  suggested  something  short  of  this  extrem- 
ity, and  Gray  had  promised  that  "he  would  forbear 
violence"  unless  his  own  life  was  in  danger.  But  the 
step  from  plotting  assassination  to  executing  it  waa 
short  and  often  necessary.  "  Their  purpose  is  altered 
at  her  Majesty's  request  lo  forbear  to  deal  with  vio- 
lence," wrote  Wotton,  "  notwithstanding  upon  the 
least  occasion  that  shall  be  offered,  they  mean  to  make 
short  work  with  him.  The  hatred  home  him  is  so 
general  and  so  great  that  he  cannot  long  brook  the 
place  he  holds;  only  the  King's  power  supports  him, 
and  that  is  not  so  much  as  it  hath  been."*  They  did 
not  believe,  Wotton  added  in  another  letter,  that  the 
Queen's  objtotions  were  sincere;  but  her  interference 
"had  bred  conceits  in  their  hearts."  "Having  her 
turn  served,  the  peace  concluded,  and  the  King  as* 

I  Wolfon  lo  WslmnBhsm,  M«y  30-June  9:  MSS.  Scelhnd. 
1  Same  lo  the.ume,  May  31-June  10.    Gray  to  WaltiDgham,  Ibid    MS 
IbM. 
■  WoltoD  lo  WalNDgham,  May  31-Juna  10:  MS.  Ibid. 
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Buifil,"  they  tlinuglit  she  would,  as  usual,  be  indiffi-rent 
to  the  fate  of  lier  instruments.  James  was  known  to 
be  revengeful,  and  if  Arran  was  killed  blood  might  be 
exacted  for  blood.' 

In  return,  and  not  without  justice,  Arran  had  formed 
t  counterplot  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Master  of  Gray. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  open  duel  bad  fallen 
out  of  use  in  Scotland,  and  assassination  become  the 
recognised  metJiod  of  getting  rid  of  a  political  antago- 
nist. "  The  factions  ran  very  hot ;  "  James,  however, 
tempted  by  Itounds  and  hoi-ses,  £5,000  a  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  succession,  which  Gray  had  been  allowed 
indirectly  to  promise  him,  was  inclined,  on  the  whole, 
t«  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Queen.  She  could  not 
herself  be  induced  to  allow  more  than  X4,000,  but  the 
fifth  was  provided  from  some  other  source.* 

1  M'fllsin^ham.  or  nome  necrelaiy  who  hud  (he  cftre  of  his  ufmapnnii- 
•nee,  criiwcl  ilic  p«»ajte«  in  Woii.in's  leiler*  wliith  reftr  lo  Ihe  proposed 
munlcr,  bm  Hie  ink  with  which  Ihe  lineB  were  bli.tlpd  hu  i»<\^A.  ami  Ihe 
sriRiDBl  woril:.  ran  be  iffsin  re»<i.  Jnue  6-16.  Wolton  writec:  "  Ths 
Ulster  Gray  confsmd  with  Secrt-tai?  Jlaitlaiid,  who  albeit  he  hid  been 
•cquiinled  with  llie  miller  nrorehnnd,  ind  give  hia  consent  ihereto,  begin 
now  tn  dirlike  thereof  and  to  dlAMiule  it;  the  King  would  lav  the  tiiaU  nu 
them  alli  lud  the  Queen  havinK  beT  turn  «erved  and  the  peace  mncluileil, 
uwl  Ihe  KiiiR  assnteil,  woiilil  nol  trouble  herMlf  abnut  what  minhl  become 
orihem.    Yel  rlici  lie  tuill  Ihlnh  it  tn  be  a  IhinK  nf  Ibiil  necet^ilv  tbat.wilh- 

tiuuincc  of  Ihe  Leiifjur;  ind  thus  the  Master  of  (inycime  tn  tell  me. 
What  annraiiec  wbn  hthl  of  thii  enterprixe  bernre  I  came  hjlber.  I  know 
uol,  and  I  i-annnt  but  marvel  whence  the  ilitBculIiet  tiiil  now  are  madi 
Ihereor  alionlil  proceed,  I  harinf;  been  lold  that  it  phould  have  ^letn  doiM 
ere  I  cime  liiiher,  whii^h  I  rather  wish  liad  been  Ihin  olhe^wi^e.  ItuI  to  b« 
plain  with  riiur  hnixmr.  her  Majetiiy'B  la-t  letter  to  the  MaOer  advising 
him  nol  lo  du  a.i[;hi  Ibm  mij.'ht  make  the  King^s  favour  decline  ftom  him 

kmc  and  ihnt  I  am  to  often  preiwed  for  adviee  thereon,  ibai  nf  all  men 
■hould  be  tbe  furthent  from  the  knowledge  of  it,  the  belter  to   mndiale  for 

*  I'lThaps  by  siibrcrrptiona  among  Ihe  Conncil.  Wntlin  iskn,  on  Ihe  Btb 
of  Jiilv.  if  he  miv  inform  tfaa  King  oT  the  meana  by  whicG  tbe  suppon  WM 
hcnued  —  ilHS.  ScoOimd. 
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A  sketch  of  tlie  terms  of  tlie  Leafiue  was  laid  befwre 
the  Lords  of  Convention.  It  was  described 
in  the  (ircamble  as  directed  aftaiiist  tlie  Catli- 
olic  combination  —  a  wnion  offensive  and  defensive  for 
protection  against  the  common  enemy.  Tlie  King 
promised  in  it  to  be  guided  in  his  marriage  bj  th« 
Queen  of  England.  Ehzabeth  bound  herself  if  not  to 
recognise  yet  to  respet't  the  King's  title  to  the  Enghsh 
succession.^ 

Mary  Stuart  was  not  mentioned  on  one  side,  nor  the 
banished  lords  on  tlie  other;  but  the  Master  of  Gray 
had  undertaken  privately  for  the  latter  that  when  the 
alliance  was  completed  they  should  be  recalled.  The 
articles  were  generally  approved.  The  King  hinted 
that  lie  would  like  an  English  Duchy.  Tlie  Conven- 
tion amplified  the  preamble,  explaining  the  League  to 
be  "  for  causes  of  religion  "  against  any  invader  who 
would  disturb  the  profession  of  faith  established  in  the 
two  realms;  and  they  required  the  Queen  to  engage 
more  precisely,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  pi\>- 
mote  the  pretensions  of  any  other  claimant  of  the 
i-Town.  They  also  suggested,  further,  that  Scots  and 
English  should  become  mutually  naturalised  citizens  of 
either  country.  Some  difference  of  opinion  followed. 
Elizabeth  desired  to  reserve  a  power  to  herself,  "upon 
unkind  usage  which  she  hoped  would  not  fall  out 
towards  her,  to  take  such  or<ler  for  the  succession  as  to 
herself  and  the  Parliament  should  seem  meet."^  The 
treaty,  however,  would  probably  have  been  arranged 
satisfactorily  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  Queen  of 
Scots'  friends  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  preventing  it 

1  Held)  or  a  Lmkus  Id  b«  nude  betwfen  tier  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
bcclB,  JnneT-lT:  .tf«S.  SmKnnrf. 

*  Aniclea  of  (be  irealr  kdI  Ihtni  Swtlud,  witli  conaideraUopa  by  bM 
■■U«i^,  Jul; :  MS.  Ibid. 
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by  penconble  means,  and  the  negotiation  was  Uil  to 
those  who  were  determined  to  carry  it  through. 

Other  ways,  not  peaceable,  liowever,  were  still  open 
to  tliem.  There  were  still  the  traditional  Border  enmi- 
ties, wiiich  could  at  anv  moment  be  blown  into  a  flame. 
The  fortunes  of  llie  Earl  of  Arran  depended  on  the 
prevention  of  an  arrangement  which  would  lead  to  the 
return  of  the  Douglases  and  the  Hamiltons ;  and 
the  management  of  the  treaty  with  England  liaving 
passed  out  of  his  hands,  he  had  pliiced  himself  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  To  the  conspirators 
at  Paris  it  was  all-important  to  prevent  the  completion 
of  the  alliance,  and  heavy  boxes  of  bullion  wt'rc  sent 
over  for  Arrun,  to  use  at  his  discretion  in  breaking  up 
the  English  party.  A  raid  of  cattle  thieves  out  of 
Northumberland,  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  watching. 

Ker  of  Fernyhurst,  who  was  Warden  for  Scotland, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  noblemen  who  through  good 
and  evil  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart. 
To  him  the  intended  treaty  was  as  detestable  as  it  was 
to  Arran,  and  on  less  ignoble  grounds,  and  the  border- 
ers of  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  were  always  ready  for  a 
fray.  It  was  usual  when  there  had  been  any  disorder 
on  the  Marches  tliat  the  Wardens  on  both  sides  should 
hold  what  was  called  a  day  of  truce,  a  peaceable  con- 
ference at  some  spot  in  the  debatable  ground,  where 
they  conld  examine  the  circumstances,  hear  witnesses, 
and  punish  the  offenders.  On  the  present  occasion  tho 
place  of  meeting  was  on  the  Cheviots,  near  Riccarlon. 
Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  Warden,  brought  with 
him,  as  usual,  only  a  handful  of  his  followers,  in  all  not 
more  than  three  hundred  men;  and  he  was  accompa- 
nied  accidentally   by   Lord   Russell,  Lord   Bedford'* 
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eldest  son,  who  happened  to  be  staying  with  him. 
When  he  arrived  on  the  ground  he  found  Fernyhurst 
not  *'  in  ordinary  sort,"  but  surrounded  with  the  moss- 
troopers of  Teviotdale,  *'  with  banners  flying  and  drums 
beating,  such  as  were  never  seen  before."  ^  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  had  hardly  commenced  wlien  an  Eng- 
lish boy  was  caught  steahng  a  pair  of  spurs.  Justice 
was  prompt  on  sucli  occasions — the  boy  was  hanged, 
and  conversation  began  again.  The  Scots,  however, 
had  mounted  their  horses  and  crathered  into  masses. 
Suddenly  a  few  strokes  were  heard  upon  their  drums, 
and  the  whole  three  thousand  charged  in  a  body  upon 
the  English,  firing  their  harquebusses  in  their  faces  as 
they  came  up.  Utterly  unprepared,  Foster's  followers 
broke  and  scattered.  Many  fell,  the  rest  fled  for  their 
lives.  Foster  himself  was  taken  and  carried  to  Jed- 
burgh. Lord  Russell  was  killed  —  killed  evidently  with 
intention  bv  one  of  Ker's  servants. 

The  Russells  were  known  to  be  especially  dear  to 
Elizabeth.  The  old  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  that  moment 
on  his  deathbed,  had  been  distinguished  among  the 
handful  of  peers  who  had  been  true,  heart  and  soul,  to 
the  Reformation.  It  appears  to  have  been  calculated 
that  the  murder  of  his  heir  would  exasperate  Elizabeth 
into  retaliation,  and  that  the  treaty  would  be  at  an 
end.^ 

Suspicion  pointed  at  once  to  Arran.     The  Scotch 
Court  was  at  St.  Andrews.     Edward  Wot- 
ton,  without  waiting  tor  orders,  went  at  once 

1  Sir  John  Foster  to  Walsinfrliam,  July  31-Aiipust  10:  MSS.  Scotland. 

*  The  Catholics  paid  the  Kussells  the  compliment  of  being  e8])ecialljr 
delighted.  A  correspondent  of  T.ady  Morley  writes  to  her:  "The  Earl  of 
Bedford  is  dead,  and  gone  to  his  grcal  master,  tlie  devil,  I  fear  me.  His 
•on  is  dispatched  in  a  conflict  upon  the  frontiers.  The  fear  in  England  ii 
to  great  that  we  arc  much  to  rejoice  thereat.    Good  Madam,  be  of  all  com* 
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to  the  King,  "  who  shed  tears  like  a  cliiW  I'ewly 
beaten,"  prutesting,  by  his  honour  and  crown,  tliat'iie 
^as  liimaelf  innocent,  "hoping  the  Queen  would  not 
condemn  him  for  other  men's  ^ult»:,  and  wishing  all 
the  lords  iif  the  Border  were  dead,  so  Lord  Russell  whs 
olive  opain."  Wotton  demanded  Ari-an's  arrest.  The 
King  made  no  difficulty,  sent  him  under  a  guard  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  offired,  if  the  Queen  wished  it, 
to  deliver  him  prisoner  into  England.^ 

Elizabeth  took  the  King  at  his  word,  or  was  befiire- 
hand  with  him  in  demanding  Arran's  surrender.  Sho 
understood  perfectly  what  had  happened.  She  was 
aware  of  Arran's  correspondence  with  Guise,  and 
Fernyhurst  had  been  named  by  Parry  as  the  leader  of 
the  army  which  was  to  invade  England  had  he  himself 
succeeded  In  killing  her.  She  required  that  both  Kcr 
and  Arran  should  be  sent  to  Carlisle  Castle  to  be  tried 
for  the  murder;  and,  distracted  between  his  [lersonid 
regard  for  Ids  favourite,  his  pride  as  a  Scot,  and  iiis 
desire  to  keep  well  with  England,  "the  King  was  so 
unquiet  and  passionate  as  he  seemed  like  a  man  hesi.le 
himself."*  Arran  must  have  foreseen  what  would 
happen,  and  must  have  calculated  that  the  state  of 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  wonld  not  allow  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  whatever  liis  offence,  t()  be  given  np 
and  hanged.  "The  King's  affection  for  Inm,"  fi.i, 
"was  greater  than  was  imagined."  He  was  releasc-il 
after  a  few  days'  confinement,  James  writing  to  Eliza- 
beth to  say  tiiat  he  had  ascertained  him  to  be  inno- 
cent; and  Wotton  had  to  tell  his  mistress  that  she 
nrast  choose  between  justice  and  the  League;  if  she 

tbfl;  juvT  I.idvftilp'x  dolivtrance  In  ■)  hind." Id  tb«  Lad;  Um- 

'ev,  Aucu'l  ^.  lABt:  MSS.  Dnmrihc. 

I  Woltnn  in  WalclHRliain.  July39-M,  AuKuiit  B-9:  Jlil:}.  Scoflaad. 

*  SuiictolheHiiic,Augiut6-]6:  J/^.  Ibid. 
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wished  to  punish  the  offenders  she  must  use  force  and 
send  back  the  exiled  noblemen.* 

A  cloud  had  risen  exactly  as  Arran  had  anticipated. 
Guise  sent  over  more  money.  The  Earl  of  Iluntly, 
always  French  and  Catholic,  rea})peared  at  the  Court. 
The  Kincr  replied  to  a  second  d*»mand  for  Arran  by  a 
direct  refusal  ;  and  the  army  of  the  Lea»^ue  in  France, 
left  idle  by  "  the  patched-up  peace,"  was  j)laced  at  his 
services  if  he  would  break  altogether  with  Encrland. 

The  Master  of  Gray,  seeing  how  things  were  tend- 
ing, advised  tlie  Queen  to  give  money  in  turn  to  Angus 
and  the  Hamiltons,  and  "  let  them  slip.'*  He  under- 
took himself  to  join  them  with  his  friends  at  Berwick  ; 
and  Arran  could  then  be  killed  or  taken,  the  King's 
person  secured,  and  the  treaty  be  completed  at  leisure.^ 

Time  pressed.  The  Jesuits  shewed  themselves  again 
like  vultures  scenting  carrion.  "  Mora  traliit  pericu- 
lum,"  said  Wotton,  in  letter  after  letter.  His  own  life 
was  in  danger.  The  murder  of  an  ambassador  would 
complete  the  work,  and  make  the  rupture  certain. 
Colonel  Stewart  '^  braved  Wotton  to  his  face  "  in  the 
King's  presence,  saying  that  the  charge  against  Arran 
was  false.  Wotton  told  him  that  he  lied.  Grav  was 
urgent  for  a  resolution  ;  he  had  committed  himself  so 
deeply  that  if  England  did  not  move,  he  said  that  he 
must  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  change  sides  again.' 

Elizabeth  was  in  her  normal  condition.  If  the  lords 
went  down,  the  ministers  would  follow  ;  James's  paper 
Episcopacy,  which  she  so  much  approved  of,  would 
crumble  and  the  Kirk  be-  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Walsingham  wrote  gratefully  to  the   Master  of  Gray, 

1  Wotton  to  Walsmgham,  August  6-16:  MSS.  Scoihind. 
'  Same  to  the  same,  August  25-Se])tember  4:  MS.  Ibid. 
*  Same  to  the  same,  August  31-September  10,  September  1-11'  M8 
[bid. 
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ex|>ressiiiii  tlic  fullost  sympatliy  with  liis  views ;  but 
betni'L'ii  Walsingliam  and  the  Qiiten  there  were  the 
usiml  differences  of  opinion.^  WaUingham  was  for 
Bending  back  the  h)nls  openly  at  once.  He  had  dia- 
approved  ull  alung  of  their  abandonment.  The  Queen 
refused  to  part  with  money,  and  still  believed  in  diplo- 
macy. The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Arran  was 
withdrawn.  The  Ambassador  was  directed  to  say  thut 
by  his  release,  by  the  repair  of  the  Jesuits  thither,  and 
generally  by  the  character  of  the  murder,  the  Queen 
"  saw  cause  of  jealousy,"  and  that  she  advised  and 
bcfiged  for  the  lords'  quiet  recall. 

La  via  del  mezo,  Wotton  replied,  was  altogether  un- 
profitable ;  tlie  King  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
with  her,  and  Elizabeth  must  either  yield  altogether  or 
go  roundly  to  work  the  other  way.  As  Randolph,  as 
Thnjiinioi ton,  as  Davison  had  reported  many  a  time 
before  in  the  same  words,  "  the  cold  dealing  of  ling- 
land  was  able  to  drive  the  most  constant  to  seek  new 
conrses  for  their  own  standing."*  Gnise  sent  Arran 
word  that  if  he  could  hold  out  but  for  six  weeks,  he 
should  have  men  and  money  enough  to  encounter  all  the 
"force  that  could  be  sent  against  him.  An-an  was  him- 
self preparing  for  an  armed  struggle,  gathering  to  liis 
side  every  loose  lance  in  Scotland.  A  report  being 
abroad  that  the  lords  were  coming  down,  a  general 
levy  was  proclaimed  of  all  Scot.s  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  to  encounter  the  English  enemy,*  Elizabeth 
wavered   like   an   aspen  ;   one   Jay  Walsinghuni   told 

y  of  pK>Tcn1ion  Ui«i  ira  we  Ihnught 
)   wlicn  we    lay  open   tbt  (ppiKiil 
heard  an  mf  a  iwiu^BFed  niih  vain  (e»n."  —  Wali-ing- 
lr:mbeT4-14:  MSS.  ScMlamL 
nghnni.Reptrmberll-!!:  .1/5.  Ibid. 
B,  Seplcmber  13-13:  MS.  Ibid. 
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Gray  that  all  was  well  ;  then  Arran  wrote  her  a  lying 
letter  and  all  was  chungetl  again.  Fernyhurst  was 
next  ofl'ered  as  a  victim  ;  Fernyhurst  was  too  faithful 
to  Mary  Stuart ;  and  '*  the  King  and  Arran,"  Wotton 
wrote,  "could  be  well  contented  he  were  hanged  so 
that  would  satisfy."  ^  Fernyhurst  should  be  sent  to 
Carlisle  if  Anjrus  and  the  Hainiltons  were  detained  in 
En;j:li*nd,  and  the  League  mifrht  then  qo  forward  as 
befc»re.  The  Queen  was  disposed  to  agree.  Wotton 
as  vii)lently  objected :  "  to  trust  now  to  the  League," 
he  said,  "  unless  the  lords  be  restored,  is  to  trust  to  a 
rotten  staff,"  which  would  be  broken  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  needed. 

The  Queen,  for  once,  felt  the  obligation  of  a  promise. 
She  said  she  had  given  her  word  to  James  that  the 
lords  should  be  kept  in  England.  Wotton 
insisted  that  James  had  broken  faith  first  in 
releasing  Arran  ;  want  of  resolution  would  ruin  every- 
thing ;  the  Master  of  Gray  would  make  his  own  terms, 
and  "  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  repent  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity which  would  never  ajjain  be  offered  :  "  in  a  few 
days  Scotland  would  be  full  of  Fr^^nchmen,  and  if  the 
return  of  the  lords  could  be  delayed  for  but  a  short 
time,  the  French  party  counted  that  the  game  was 
theirs.^ 

James,  who  had  been  at  first  frightened,  was  fast 
recovering  his  confidence.  Arran  assured  him  that 
the  Queen  was  "  but  boasting,"  as  she  had  done  before 
the  execution  of  Morton,  and  that  she  dared  not  move. 
The  Master  of  Gray,  distracted  at  "  the  long  English 
delay,"  told  Wotton  plainly  that  if  another  fortnight 
w^as  allowed  to  pass  "  he  would  shift  for  himself;"  th« 

-  Wotton  to  Walsingbam,  September  18-28:  MSB,  Scotland 
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French  were  making  large  offers  to  liim,  and  he  dared 
mil  i-efiise  to  join  them.  Wotton  said  that  lie  was  not 
geneiallyan  ailviserof  "violent courses,"  but  "matters 
framed  so  untliwartly  that  no  good  could  be  done  but 
by  way  of  force;"  in  another  week  or  two  Arran 
would  he  master  of  Scotland  and  the  King  would  be 
clay  in  his  hands.  For  himself,  Wotton  entreated  to 
be  immediately  recalled.  Every  one  at  the  Court  car- 
ried pistols,  and  men  who  had  not  sparfd  kings  and 
regents  would  not  be  nice  abont  ambassadors.  "  If 
the  Queen  would  send  down  the  lords,"  he  said,  "  they 
would  work  wonders  and  remedy  all  inomveuiences: 
if  she  would  nut,  the  country  would  be  clean  lost  and 
all  her  fnends  wrecked.  The  King  was  young,  and 
easily  carried  awav,  and  most  of  the  jktsous  about  him 
were  Papists  or  Atheists,"  ' 

There  was,  as  usual,  one  straight  honourable  road 
open  to  EliKabeih,  and  as  usual  she  would  not  travel 
upon  it.  To  avow  and  protect  the  lorils,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Scotland  only  for  having  sened  her 
too  liiiilifnlly  ;  to  resiore  them,  frankly,  conspicuoufly, 
and  with  confessed  support,  was  a  step  to  which  no  ar- 
gument could  induce  her  to  cimsent.  The  most  whirh 
she  could  be  bi-ought  to  contemplate  was  that,  as  if 
weary  of  inactivity  and  hopeless  of  pardon,  they  should 
apply  to  her  for  passports  to  go  abroad,  and  that,  when 
Btarlod  upon  their  journey,  they  might  change  their 
route  for  the  Border  without  her  own  appearing  to 
have  sanctioned  their  return  to  Scotland.  To  sustain 
tlie  farce,  and  pnitect  herself  further,  she  applied 
through  Wiitlon  flir  James's  jwnnission  to  them  to  go 
to  Germanv.* 
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Bnt  even  so  she  "  still  varied  in  her  purpose."  W«l- 
(ingham  had  been  unable  to  convince  her  that  she  was 
really  in  danger.  "  Slie  was  carried  away  with  the 
hfipe  that  the  treaty  wonid  liave  cured  all,"  or  that 
there  would  be  a  fresh  explusion  in  France.^  At 
length  she  was  made  to  see  that  the  Dulse  of  Guise 
was  really  meditating  an  immediate  descent  on  Scot- 
land. In  James's  sincerity  she  had  no  belief  at  any 
time,  further  than  she  could  hold  him  by  his  interest. 
Walsinffham  believed  him  to  be  false  in  religion;^  and 
to  lose  the  Master  of  Gray  was  a  risk  too  formidable  to 
fte  ventured.  "After  mature  deliberation  she  began 
to  fell  to  resolution."*  Wotton  still  pressed  for  baste. 
■■  Protra<ti(jn  of  time,"  he  wrote  in  cipher,  "is  very 
dangerous,"  " celerity  must  be  the  word."*  Huntly, 
Crawford,  and  Montrose,  were  gathering  their 
forces  to  join  Arran.  Tlie  final  step,  there- 
fore, was  at  Wt  taken.  Wotton  was  recalled.  The 
Queen,  "  finding,"  as  she  said,  "no  redress  for  Lord 
RusselPs  murder,"  declared  publicly  that  she  "  did  not 
think  it  honournble  to  allow  a  minister  to  remain  at 
the  Scotch  Court ; "  and  he  stole  away  without  taking 
leave.  "  Mr.  Wotton,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  Davi- 
son, "is  retired  out  of  Scotland,  sans  dire  adieu  ;  you 
shall  hear  of  a  change  there  shortly;  I  pray  God  it 
niiiy  be  for  the  best,"'    Angus,  Mar,  Sir  John  Col- 

I  Walfinghnnilo  Wattan,  S«pteinbcr24-OFtnlieri:  .1/58,  Scotland. 

*  "Th«  bruitB  ^ii-fn  nut  by  [he  Pupils,  bolh  here  (nd  there.  louchiiiK 
Ihp  Kins,  I  ilo  ssmre  you  »re  not  wilhoiil  «uee,  for  he  ilolh  but  diraembia 
In  nliirinn.  wl)fltweT«T  he  profesKlb  to  the  contrary"—  MS,  Ibid. 

*  WiKtrm  ID  WsUingliam,  October  &-1B:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  Sam*  la  ibe  Mine,  October  T-IT :  «S.  Ibid.    From  ■nnllier  iwnm  it 

Guis-'B  coming  over.  Amiii.  in  lh«  iiii<l<lie  i.f  October,  said  "  thai  the  iiine 
VB'  niit  eomf  but  that  it  ihould  shnrtly  be  bruught  to  pan."  —  Scottial 
•dvertin-mentn,  Oclnlier  ]9-aa:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  MS3.  UUland,  Oclober  liS-NoveDiber  3. 
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ville,  and  the  Master  of  Glamys,  sent  in  a  formal  re* 
quest  to  Elizabeth,  which  was  easily  granted  them,  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  England  for  Germany.  They 
rode  straight  for  the  Border.  They  were  met  at  Jed- 
burjrh  by  Lord  Hume,  and  a  few  miles  further  by 
Lord  Hamilton,  who  had  gone  down  before  them. 
The  hatred  against  Arran  was  so  deep  and  general 
that  no  English  help  »-as  needed.  The  whole  Lnlhi- 
ans  rose,  and  snpcrstition  gave  the  rising  a  more  than 
natnral  force.  The  plague  had  Iain  for  months  upon 
the  Scotch  towns.  Twenty  thousand  people,  in  thij 
wild  estimate  of  terror,  liad  died  in  Edinburgh  alone. 
Lady  Arran  was  believed  to  be  a  witch,  and  the  pesti- 
lence to  be  God's  judgment  upon  her  and  her  hus- 
band's devilries.  Unresisted  and  with  gathering  num- 
bers the  lords  swept  on  to  Stirling,  where  the  King 
was  lying.  Gray,  Maithmd,  and  Uellenden,  remained 
with  him  to  prevent  Arran  from  carrying  him  off. 
Arran  tried  to  seize  them,  but  failed,  and  escaped  \n 
disguise  by  the  water-gate,  flinging  tlie  keys  into  the 
Forth  as  he  fled.  James  would  have  gone  also,  feaiing 
probably  his  father's  fate.  He  stole  down  to  a  postern 
which  he  hoped  to  find  unguarded,  but  the 
lords  had  been  too  careful  to  leave  a  bolt- 
hole  open.  He  was  caged,  and  had  to  wait  for  his 
fate.  On  the  2nd  of  November '  the  town  opened  its 
gates.  Two  days  later  the  castle  surrendered  also. 
The  King  was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Protestant  nobles,  ami  all  was  over. 

Thus  rapidly  the  revolution  was  completed,  and  the 

h'.ipes  of  the  Catholics  were  ag-ain  "dashed"  at  the 

moment  when  they  were   about  to   be   reahsed.     A 

Micund  raid,  more  efficient  than  the  raid  of  Ruthren, 

>  HoTcmliw  >-ll> 
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destroyed  the  faction  wliicli  for  six  years  had  distracted 
Scotland.  No  blood  was  shed,  not  even  Arran's,  who, 
Btripped  of  liis  usurped  weahh,  was  left  to  wander  in 
poverty  and  to  die  at  last  in  a  brawl.  The  Hamiltons 
recovered  their  estates.  An^us  was  reinstated  in  the 
splc'ndid  inheritance  of  the  Dout^lases.  Tlie  King  was 
treated  so  much  better  than  he  expected  that  he  was 
easilv  reconciled  to  his  fate.  The  lords  affected  a 
regret  to  him  for  the  violence  into  which  they  had 
been  driven.  They  assured  him  of  their  respect  for 
himself.  He  said,  shrewdly,  '*  there  was  no  need  of 
words;  weapons  had  spoken  loud  enough,  and  gotten 
them  audience  to  clear  their  own  cause.''  ^ 

Elizabeth  outdid  herself.  Relieved  of  her  danger, 
she  professed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Alarmed  for  her  dear  brother's  safety,  and  specially 
desirous  he  should  understand  that  she  had  been  no 
party  to  what  had  ha])pened,  she  sent  her  cousin, 
young  KnoUys,^  to  comfort  and  encourage  him.  If  the 
lords  ill-used  him,  she  swore  "they  should  smart  for 
it,"  and  she  wrote  him  a  letter  which,  read  by  the  light 
of  Walsingham's  and  Wotton's  correspondence,  sug- 
gests reflections  which  need  not  be  expressed. 

**  Right  dear  Brother,"  she  said,  "  the  strange  news 
of  hard  accidents  that  are  arrived  here  of  unlooked-for 
or  unsuspected  attempts  in  Scotland,  even  by  some 
such  as  lately  issued  out  of  our  land,  constraineth  me, 
as  well  for  the  care  we  have  of  your  person  as  of  the 
discharge  of  our  own  honour  and  conscience,  to  send 
you  immediately  this  gentleman  —  one  that  apper- 
taineth  to  us  in  blood  —  both  to  offer  you  all  assistance 

1  Calderwood. 

3  Leicester's  brother-in-law,  son  of  Sir  James  KnoIIjrB. 
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of  help,  as  all  good  endeavours  of  counsel,  and  to  make 
it  plain  that  we  dealt  plainly.  These  lords,  making 
great  outcries  that  I  would  not  or  could  not  help  them 
to  be  restored,  I,  by  their  great  import un an ce,  yielded, 
tliat  if  I  might  be  freetl  of  my  assurance  given  unto 
yoa  for  their  safe  keeping,  I  would  consent  unto  their 
departure  ;  and  so,  after  your  answer,  as  methought 
most  honourable,  that  they  might  take  them  away  to 
Germany  with  your  gracious  grant  of  some  livelihood, 
after  a  week  since  I  gave  them  my  passport,  and  so  dis- 
missed them,  without,  I  swear  to  you,  even  the  sight 
of  any  one  of  them. 

"  Now,  when  I  weigh  how  suddenly  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation this  sudden  stir  ariseth,and  fiaring  lest  some 
eril  and  wicked  person  might  surmise  that  this  was  not 
without  my  foresight,  I  beseech  you  trust  my  actions 
according  to  the  measure  of  my  former  dealings  for 
your  safety,  and  answerable  to  the  rule  of  reason,  and 
you  shall  find  that  few  princes  will  agree  to  constraint 
of  their  equals,  much  less  with  compulsion  of  their  sub- 
jects. Judge  of  me,  therefore,  as  a  king  that  rarrieth 
no  abject  nature  ;  and  think  this  of  me,  that  rather  than 
your  danger  I  will  venture  mine.  And  albeit  ]  must 
confess  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  prince  to  irritate  too 
much  through  evil  advice  the  gcnerahty  of  great  sub- 
jects, so  might  you  ero  now  have  followed  my  adviie 
that  would  never  betray  you  with  unsound  counsel. 

"And  now  to  conclude  —  making  haste  —  I  pray 
fou  be  plain  with  this  beai-er  that  I  may  know  whnt 
fou  would  that  I  should  do  without  excuse  hen'oiler 
that  constrained  you  did  it,  for  I  dare  assure  vou  of 
his  secrecv,  and  thereof  be  you  bold.  For  the  Lord 
Hussell's  death  and  other  things,  I  refer  me  to   this 
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gentlemui,  who  I  dare  promise  is  of  no  t'actioa  Iteside 
my  will.     God  bless  you  as  I  wish  myself. 
"  Your  true  assured  cousin  and  sister, 

"  ElJZABETR. 

**  Fear  not,  for  your  life  must  be  theirs,  or  else  they 
shall  smart,  every  mother's  son  of  them. 
"November  10,  1585."  ^ 

The  supposition  that  James  coiilJ  be  deceived  by  the 
fiction  of  a  passport  to  Germany  was  an  indifferent 
compliment  to  his  understanding;  and  if  he  had  been 
able  to  resent  his  captivity  the  letter  would  scarcely  have 
persuaded  him  of  Elizabeth's  innocence.  The  business 
had  been  done  so  completely,  however,  that  there  was 
nothmg  to  fear,  and  the  King,  though  more  respectfully 
treated,  was  as  helpless  as  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mortnn.  He  concealed  bis  displeasure,  and  appeared 
resigned  to  his  fate.  Young  Knollys  found  liim  hunt- 
ing daily,  and  on  the  happiest  terms  with  his  masters. 
He  said  be  had  been  greatly  offended  with  the  lords  at 
their  first  return,  but  finding  that  they  meant  him  no 
harm  he  considered  God  had  worked  a  miracle  in 
bringing  about  so  happy  a  reconciliation.  They  might 
have  done  what  they  pleased  with  him,  and  he  was  now 
satisfied  that  they  had  taken  arms,  not  against  bim,  but 
against  Arran.  He  was  content  with  the  result,  and 
desired  nothing  but  the  completion  of  the  English 
treaty.' 

The  designs  of  Guise  upon  England  were  once  more 
defeated.     His  preparations  bad  been  all  but  completed ; 

USS.  Scolln«d. 
*  WiUUm  Knollyg  to  WBlninghim,  November   S3-December    3:    MA 
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hia  troops  had  been  drawn  down  under  various  pretests 
to  tlie  Channel  coast,  and  were  ready  to  embark  at  a 
day's  notice.  The  Catholics  had  once  more  congratu- 
lated themselves  that  their  day  of  deliverance  was  at 
hand :  once  more  all  had  been  broken  up.  In  England 
itself  the  party  of  insurrection  was  gradually  dissolving. 
Paget  and  Morley  were  abroad  :  Lord  Henry  Howard 
and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  were  in  the  Tower  : 
Lord  Arundel,  for  whom  the  Queen  had  a  s|iecial  ten- 
derness, bad  been  under  arrest  also  for  a  time,  hut  bad 
been  released  and  had  been  held  in  attendance  at  the 
Court.  That  these  noblemen  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  active  conspiracy  ;  that  tbey  had  inleniled 
and  bad  deliberately  prepared  to  rebel  as  soon  as  Guise 
should  land  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  the  corn- 
Bpondeiice  of  Mendoza  and  De  Tassis  contains  the  mont 
conclusive  prools.  Their  proceedings  and  their  pur- 
poses had  indeed  been  revealed  with  sufficient  clearness 
by  Francis  Throgmorton,  and  they  bad  been  received 
mto  the  Church  since  the  passing  of  the  statute  which 
made  it  a  penal  offence.  But  Etizaln'th  could  not  bring 
herself  to  punish  the  son  and  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Arundel  bad  been  restored  in  blood  ;  she  hail 
visited  him  at  Framlinghani ;  she  had  intended  to  give 
him  back  the  dukedom ;  for  his  father's  sake  she  had 
shewn  him  exceptional  kindness,  and  he  repaid  her  by 
taking  his  father's  place  at  the  head  of  the  dis]|l!l-cted 
Catholics.  He  had  denied  his  guilt,  and  with  the  clear- 
est proof  of  it  under  her  eyes  she  refused  to  dislx-licve 
nim.  He  had  hecn  present  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
aessiiin  of  Parliament.  The  association,  however,  and 
the  bill  which  was  founded  upon  it,  with  the  companion 
■ct  against  the  Jesuits,  which  he  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  shewed  him  that  England  was  no  safe  place 
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Tor  disloyal  noblemen.  He  wrote  at  length  to  Eliza- 
beth, confessing  iiimself  a  Cathoh'c.  He  complained 
of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  alluded  to  the  end& 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  told  her  that  for  the 
sake  of  his  soul,  which  was  in  peril  among  heretics,  he 
felt  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  Knowing  that 
she  would  refuse  Iiim  permission,  he  left  his  letter  to  be 
given  to  her  when  he  was  gone.  A  vessel  was  waiting 
for  him  in  a  creek  somewhere  in  Sussex.  He  embarked 
and  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  to  sea,  but  the 
Government  had  received  notice  of  his 
intended  flight.  An  armed  boat  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
and  he  was  taken  and  brou<;ht  back  to  the  Tower. 
Again  he  declared  most  solemnly  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  disloyalty.  The  Queen  "  was  pleased  to 
receive  "  his  protestations  of  hinocence.  Thrograor- 
ton's  confession,  however,  he  was  told,  had  been  con- 
firmed by  an  intercepted  letter  of  Mendoza,  who  had 
named  him  as  the  expected  leader  of  a  rebellion. 
His  "  falling  away  in  religion,"  his  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  intimacy  of  Lady  Arundel  with  the  Pagets, 
and  his  attempt  to  steal  out  of  the  realm,  were  circum- 
stances tending,  all  of  them,  strongly  to  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  regard  his 
present  restraint  rather  as  favourable  and  gracious 
dealing  than  as  severity.^ 

In  the  Tower,  therefore,  Arundel  remained,  useless 
thenceforward  for  the  purposes  of  the  Catholics.  Lord 
Northumberland,  who  was  to  have  risen  with  him  and 
was  to  have  shared  the  honour  of  the  revolution,  had 
deserved  and  would  probably  have  found  less  gentle 
treatment.     Compromised    in    the    rebellion   of  1569, 

1  Words  to  be  used  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  April,  1585.    WttUinghani'f 
hiDd:  M$8.  Ihmtstic. 
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though  avoiding;  treason  in  the  first  degree,  Sir  Hen  17 
Percy  had  escaped  with  a  fine  of  £5,000.  The  Queen 
had  not  only  excused  liim  payment,  but  being  unwill- 
ing that  an  old  peerage  should  become  extinct,  she  had 
revived  the  earldom  in  his  favour,  and  with  the  title  he 
had  adopted  his  brother's  politics  and  had  become  the 
chief  of  a  new  conspiracy.  About  his  guilt  there  was 
no  doubt  whatevei.  Charles  Paget  had  come  to  Eng- 
land to  consult  him  about  the  spot  where  Guise  was  to 
land.  He  deserved  no  mercy,  and  lenient  as  Elizabeth 
always  was  to  offenders  of  high  blood,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  found  none.  Had  he  been  tried  he  must 
have  been  found  guilty,  and  could  not  reasonably  hope 
to  escape  execution.  To  save  his  property,  therefore, 
for  his  children,  he  anticipated  forfeiture,  and  shot 
himself  in  his  room  in  the  Tower.^ 


1  It  was    inmediately  9aid  that  he  had  been  murdered.    He  was  found 

dead  in  his  bed,  shot  with  three  balls  in  the  breast,  with  the  pistol  on  the 

floor,  and  the  doors  bolted  —  so  it  was  officially  stated  —  on  the  inside.     It 

was  argu*'d  that  in  a  place  like  th*  Tower  a  prisoner  could  not  be  in  pos- 

•et«sion  of  a  btaded  pistol,  nor  wouia-a  prisoner's  door  have  bolts  on  the 

inside.     The  Catholics  spoke  contidently  of  foul  play.     They  even  named 

the  person,  a  servant  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  whom  the  deed  was 

committed.     The  Government  was  confessedly  afraid  of  the  report,  and 

anxious  to  clear  itself,  and  Catholic  historians  have  found  further  ground 

for  a^isuMiing  the  murder  proved,  from  a  passage  of  a  letter  written  many 

years  at>er  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  "  For  after  revenge," 

Raleiirh  said,  "  fear  them  not.     Humours  of  men  succeed  not.  but  grow  by 

occasion  and  accidents  of  time  and  power.     Somerset  made  no  revenge  on 

tlie  Duke  of  Northumberland's  heirs.     Northumberland  that  now  is  thinks 

not  of  llatton's  issue.'*     These  words  speak  undoubtedly  to  a  belief,  at  the 

end  of  the  centur\%  that  foul  plsy  had  been  used,  and  perhaps  that  the 

belief  was  shared  by  Raleigh  himself.     But  Raleigh  was  not  omn'scient, 

%nd  on  the  other  side  there  is  first  a  very  elaborate  inquest  up*>u  the  Earl's 

i»odv,  conducted  bv  the  coroner  of  the  citv  of  London.    The  inrv  examined 

the  premit-cs,  and  satisfiejl  themselves  about  the  bolts.     Sir  Owen  Ilopton 

described  the  bur»*ting  of  the  door,  and  the  position  in  which  the  body  was 

found.     The  Karl's  servant  confessed  to  having  bought  the  pistol  at  hii 

master's  desire,  and  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  in ;  the 

gunsmith  w^s  produced  from  whom  it  was  purchased,  and  the  enquir}*  w«j 
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Thus  gradually  the  Catholics  were  collapsing  as  a 
formidable  party  in  the  State ;  and  seeing 
their  hopes  bhglited  and  their  enemies  trium- 
phant, were  now  more  and  more  inclined  to  sit  still  and 
wait  for  the  open  interference  of  Spain  or  France. 
No  weapon  formed  against  the  Queen  seemed  to  pros- 
per. The  Pope's  anathemas  had  borne  fruit  only  in 
the  rotting  quarters  of  two  hundred  Jesuits  and  the 
skull  of  Desmond  upon  a  spike  on  London  Bridge. 
The  great  powers  had  looked  on  in  indifference,  and 
every  one  of  themselves  who  had  dared  to  move  in 
the  cause  was  either  dead,  in  exile,  or  in  the  Tower. 
The  rack  and  the  quartering  knife  was  terrible  ;  but 
more  terrible,  more  crushing,  more  wearing  to  heart 
and  spirit,  was  the  perpetual  disappointment  of  their 
hopes.  They  sunk  under  a  fatality  whicli  they  called 
the  will  of  God,  and  concluded  that  for  some  inscrut- 
able cause  it  was  his  pleasure  that  heresy  should  pre- 
vail. 

accepted  as  concluRive,  by  every  one  to  whom  charf^es  against  the  Gov« 
ernment  were  not  credible  in  proportion  to  their  enormity.  No  intelligible 
motive  can  be  saggested  for  ihc  murder  of  a  prisoner  of  rank  whom  it 
would  have  been  uj*eful  to  \r\\  and  whose  estates  might  have  thus  rewarded 
the  avarice  of  courtiers;  while  to  suicide  there  was  the  temptation  of  escnp- 
icg  a  public  execution,  otherwise  almost  certain,  and  the  practical  desire 
to  save  the  property  of  the  family  from  confiscation.  Forfeiture  would  have 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  a  legal  conviction  for  high  treason ;  but 
to  kill  an  untried  nobleman,  and  afterwards  to  pass  a  hill  of  attainder 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  been  imposi^ible.  To  the  Catholics, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  suspect  a  Government  which 
tbey  hated,  and  to  spare  the  memory  of  one  of  their  own  leaden  fronn  the 
iBprMch  of  what  they  looked  on  as  a  crime. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

If  the  best  informed  statesman  in  Europe  had  been 
asked,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1585,  whether  in  his 
opinion  "  the  enterprise  of  England "  would  ever  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  have  hesitated  to  answer. 
Many  times  it  appeared  to  be  coming;  but,  again, 
always  it  had  faded  into  distance,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  excuses  were  caught  at  for  delay,  shewed 
that  there  were  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind  which 
prevented  the  parties  interested  from  combining.  The 
conduct  of  the  invasion  necessarily  depended  upon 
Spain.  If  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment, the  means  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  Philip ; 
while  Philip,  if  he  was  to  bear  the  expense,  intended 
to  secure  the  reward ;  and,  though  content  that  Mary 
Stuart  should  take  the  place,  he  meant  the  reversion 
after  her  to  fall  to  himself  or  to  some  one  of  his  own 
nomination.  The  heresy  of  the  King  of  Scots  was  the 
plea  which  he  was  prepared  to  allege.  His  real  mo- 
tive was  probably  the  same  which  had  made  him  origi- 
nally prefer  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of  her 
cousin  of  Scotland  —  an  unwillingness  that  the  crown 
of  England  should  pass  to  a  sovereign  so  intimately 
connected  with  France.  At  any  rate,  it  is  peHectly 
certain  that  if  he  meddled  with  Elizabeth  he  had  de- 
termined that  James  should  not  succeed  his  mother  ;  ^ 

I  A  passage  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Count  Olivarez,  h'w  minister  at  Rome, 
iMves  no  doubt  whatever  upon  this  point.    *'  £1  haberle  enterado,"  h« 
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and  this  resolution  had  aggravated  every  other  diffi- 
culty which  had  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any  active 
movement.  Tlie  Jesuits  were  Spanish  ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Guise  stood  by  his  kinsman;  Soxtus  V.  was  not 
anxious  to  see  Philip's  greatness  enhanced  further; 
while  the  Catholic  laity  of  England,  willing  as  thej 
might  be  for  a  religious  revolution,  did  not  care  to  buy 
it  at  the  price  of  independence.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
Spanish  statesmen  were  now  inclined  to  finish  with 
the  Low  Countries,  before  calling  Elizabeth  to  a  reck- 
oning, and  as  little  had  they  made  np  their  minds  that 
the  reckonincr  need  necessarily  be  a  violent  one.^     It 

writeSf  speaking  of  the  Pope,  "  del  inconveniente  que  seria  que  el  Rev  d« 
Escocia,  siendo  herege,  sucediese  en  Inglaterra,  ^ienipre  que  se  trate  de  la 
emprcsa,  conviene  poner  los  ojos  en  persona  Catolica,  que,  excluydo  6]  de 
Kscocia,  entrase  en  su  lugar  y  que  quede  Su  Saiitidad  en  esta  opinion, 
prendado  k  conformarMe,  en  esto  de  success^or  de  la  Heyna  de  Esco<Ma,  con 
lo  que  4  mi  me  pareciere,  y  siempre  que  venga  ocasion  de  confirmarlo  eu 
lo  uno  y  lo  otro,  lo  hareis  de  procurar. 

"  Tan  bien  fu^  muy  acertado  el  oniitir  por  agora  la  particularidad  de  la 
persona  que  os  apunte  para  euta  succession,  y  as]  visto  lo  que  decis,  pareca 
que  sera  bien  que  sigais  este  camino.  Solo  hareis  de  cstar  advertido  que 
»i  el  Papa  con  su  zelo  y  resolucion  vinie^e  a  tratar  algunn  vez  de  otro 
diferente  successor,  le  acordeis  antes  que  se  einbarque  y  alicione  al  nuevo 
concepto,  que  esta  prendado  comigo  de  seguir  mi  parecer  en  esto,  y  que 
vos  me  lo  escrivisteis  por  su  orden,  procurando  por  aqui  que  no  j^e  noe 
■alga  de  aquello;  y  porque  este  punto  y  dl  de  arriba  iinporta  que  no  te 
despintese  ni  entre  el  Papa  en  otras  tra^as,  ora  la  empresa  se  liubicse  de 
apresurar  6  dilarar,  he  querido  tratar  dellos  en  primer  lugar  y  encargaros 
el  cuydado  de  procurar  que  no  haya  niudan9a."  —  El  Rev  al  Conde  de 
Olivarez,  20  de  Julio,  1586:  AfSS.  Simancas. 

1  This  too  Philip  directed  Olivarez  to  impress  on  Sextus.  His  Holinesi 
supposed  that  for  its  own  sake  J^pain  would  be  forced  into  war  with  Eng- 
land; but  this,  Philip  said,  was  wholly  a  mistake. 

*'  Conviene  sacar  a  Su  Santidad,"  he  continues,  "  del  cngai'o  que  padcce 
en  pen»?ar  que  por  los  n)bos  y  atrevimientos  de  Inglej^es  har^  yo  la  empresa 
de  mio.  Habeis  de  darle  entcn<ler  que  essos  S(»n  discurso.'*  de  aild  hechoi 
por  los  que  se  hallan  lejos,  y  no  ban  do  poner  manos  en  la  obra;  que  yo  »6 
V)  que  me  conviene  y  conozco  el  sitio  de  Inglnterra,  y  entiendo  lo  que  d 
muchos  pesaria  de  verla  mudur  estado.  porque  el  zelo  de  la  Christianidad 
y  de  ver  Catolico  aquel  Reyno  no  es  tanto  en  Franceses  y  otros  que  no 
!)esen  mas  con  ellos  otro  respectos;  que  estoy  mas  obligado  a  acabar  de 
■Mgurar  mis  Estados  y  cosas  proprias  que  a  emprender  las  agenas,  que 
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was  true  that  English  Volunteers  had  served  in  thou- 
sands  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  English  subscriptions 
had  paid  their  expenses,  that  the  insurrection  had 
been  kept  alive  by  English  treasure.  There  were  the 
piracies  of  Drake  to  be  atoned  for,  the  expulsion  of 
Mendoza,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  of 
w^hom  Phihp  was  the  natural  protector.  Yet,  on  the 
other  side,  English  Catholic  volunteers  had  fought 
under  Don  John.  The  supplies  to  the  Spanish  army» 
which  in  the  desolated  Provinces  would  otherwise 
have  starved,  mainly  came  from  England.  If  Eliza- 
beth had  been  in  communication  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  so  had  Philip  with  disaffected  English  and 
Irish.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  employment  of  Cha- 
pin  Vitelli  or  his  own  expulsion  of  Doctor  Man,  or, 
more  than  all,  the  long-continued  cruelties  of  the  In- 
quisition to  English  seamen,  contrary  to  express  stip- 
ulation. The  affronts  on  both  sides  had  been  equal : 
while  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  were  growing  in  importance,  and  their  tradition- 
ary respect  for  each  other  had  not  yet  wholly  died 
away.  Flanders  might  be  conquered  — yet  Elizabeth's 
alliance  might  still  be  of  importance  to  Philip.  He 
was  careful  to  let  the  Pope  know  that  she  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  which  he  could  not  pardon ;  and,  if  he 
could  induce  her  to  assist  him,  as  more  than  once  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  doing,  in  repressing  the  re- 
bellion of  the  States,  he  had  really  made  up  his  mind 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  troubling  her.* 

|Mira  mi  y  mis  reyno«  y  subditos  basta  ecbar  Wles  annadas  en  la  mar  que 
la  limpien  de  corsarios  y  ainparen  lo  de  laa  Indias  y  aseguren  la  nave^acion 
de  las  flota-*  que  van  y  vienen.  y  el  te»oro  que  de  alia  se  trae,"  &c.  "  Que 
Inw  es»to  *^  que  In^jleses  niueren  por  concer'arse  conniigo,  y  lo  tientan  poT 
flilucha.s  partes  y  oflFrecen  hacer  emiendaj«,"  &c.  —  El  Rev  al  Coiide  da 
Olivarez,  2()  de  Julio,  1586:  MSB.  Simnnca*. 
1  ^'  Conio  pasado  esta  ocasion  y  pacidcado  V.  M<i  con  aqnellm  Reyna. 
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England  was  no  longer  unprepared  to  meet  an  inva- 
sion :  over  the  whole  country,  in  towns  and  villages, 
the  people  had  been  drilled  and  trained ;  depots  of 
arms  at  convenient  distances  were  placed  in  charge 
of  oflScers  whose  fidelity  could  be  relied  on.  The 
Catholics,  still  the  numerical  majority,  were  opposed 
to  a  war  which  they  thought  unnecessary,  in  behalf  of 
foreign  Protestants;  but,  with  the  cloud  over  the  suc- 
cession, the  greater  number  of  them  were  as  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  their  own  sovereign  against  a  Span- 
ish invasion  as  they  were  unwilling  to  interfere  be- 
tween Philip  and  his  own  subjects.^     Philip,  on  the 

qneden  etemalmente  proscripfas  las  cof^as  de  Inglateira  para  no  podente 
penKar  en  ello."  —  Note  of  a  Conversation  between  Count  Olivarez  and 
Sextns  v.,  February  4,  1586:  ^^SS.  Simnncatt. 

1  A  State  paper  of  this  date,  by  an  unknown  band,  contains  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  and  of  the  admirdtioti  which  waa 
evidently  felt  for  the  Spaniards. 

"  The  people  of  tiiis  realm  have  been  always  found  to  be  a  most  valiant 
nation.  To  tliem  only  is  given  by  God's  special  gifts  the  use  of  the  bow; 
also  they  have  been  always,  and  at  this  present  be,  a  free  people  ^uch  as  in 
few  or  no  other  realms  3'e  shall  find  the  like;  by  the  which  freedom  wittout 
all  doubt  is  maintained  the  great  and  valiant  courage  of  the  said  people 
and  nation.  1'he  lack  thereof  must  needs  breed  a  heartless  and  wretched 
people,  and  what  may  follow  of  such  a  thing  all  wise  men  do  see  it. 

"  With  this  people  only  the  Kings  of  this  realm  have  always  honourably 
defended  the  same,  and  have  made  their  wars  in  foreign  realms  and  done 
valiant  acts  there,  and  made  great  conquests,  the  memory  of  which  cannot 
be  blotted  out  in  time.  Therefore  !he  people  that  be  valiant  and  do  e<>teem 
their  honour,  do  assure  their  faithful  services  to  their  princes,  as  by  ex- 
perience is  seen  by  a  nation  I  need  not  rehearse. 

"  They  be  well  known  which  stand  so  much  upon  their  honour  and  repu- 
tation to  do  well  that  by  no  means  they  can  be  altered  from  it,  whereby 
their  King  is  most  assured  of  their  fidelities  towards  him,  as  doth  w^ell 
appear  by  the  great  and  honourable  charges  committed  to  them  in  many 
and  sundr}'  region^  far  distant  from  him ;  and  how  faithfully  they  deal  is 
most  manifest,  and  the  only  and  special  cause  of  their  fidelity  is  by  their 
grieat  estimation  of  their  honesty  and  reputation,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the}'  are  always  ready  to  pledge  their  lives  rather  than  lose  any  jot 
thereof.  So  it  mu<»t  needs  follow  that  bascminded  men  be  most  easily  won 
from  their  dutv  to  their  Prince  and  their  countrv.  There  is  no  assurance 
•f  them  in  field  or  hold.    They  are  always  ready  for  rebellion,  forgetting 
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other  liaiid,  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt  and  once 
already  titular  King  of  England,  the  nearest  Catholic 
in  blood  alter  Mary  Stuart,  had  no  wisti  to  provoka 
gratuitously  tlie  tiostility  of  a  people  to  wliom  lie  mi^lit 
again  offer  himself  as  sovereign  ;  while  his  siater-in-law 
was  equally  averse  to  a  quarrel  not  forced  up^n  her  iu 
selfKlet'eiice,  tor  the  interests  of  what  was  called  re- 
ligion. 

Religion  to  Elizabeth  wasa  very  simple  matter.     She 

]t&d  a  common-sense  perception  of  the  relations  between 

/  the  world  and  its   Maker.     The    detailed    articles  of 

;   creeds,  sacramental  mysteries,  and  other  "  schemes  of 

/    ^Ivation,"  served  to  vary  the  vocabulary  of  her  oaths, 

'     [but  were  in  themselves  profoundly  dubious  to  her.    She 

;     'despised   the   bigotry  which   insisted  on   precision  of 

/'       words,  only  less  tliaii  the  exaggerated  scrupulousness 
which  made  men  witling  to  die  for  an  opinion.     For 
•  tlie  fools  wiio  require  theological  formulas,  the  law  pro- 
\  vided  a  ritual  resjMictable  by  antiquity,  and  she  cared 
f  but  little  for  the  shades  which  distinguished  Anglican- 
'  ism  from  Catholicism,  so  long  as  there  was  nu  Inquisi- 
tion to  pry  into  men's  consciences.    The  fiery  indigna- 
tion against  falsehood,  the  fear  of  turning  the  service 
of  God  into  a  lie  for  ]M-'rsonal  or  political  coiivenicnci-, 
she  did  not  understand  ;    the   service  of  God,  in  the 
.   technical   sense,  she   perhaps  considered  an   insoluble 
problem  ;  and  whether  men  went  to  mass  or  wfnt  to 
■    church,  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  their  duties  as  citizens, 
she  regarded  merely  a  variety  as  of  form.    She  pnihih- 
I   ited  mass  in  England  because  it  would  have  ted  to  dis- 
I    turbance.     For  the  same  reason,  had  she  been  Queen 
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of  France,  slie  would  have  prohibited  tlie   Hufjuenots'    \' 
sermons.     Circumstances   rather  than   preference  had  ) 
placed  hor  originally  on   the  side  of  the  Protestants^/ 
Her  connexion   with    them   was  political,   and   it  was 
only  when  she  needed  their  assistance  that  she  ackno^l-  [ 
edged  a  community    of    creed.       With    the    quarrel  J 
with  Rome  she  was  identified  from  her  birth.     Herjf  :  j 
mother's  marriage  had  caused  the  rupture,  and  the  re-jf    ^ 
union  under  her  sister  had  been  accompanied  by  her  i 
own  disgrace.     But  with  the  creed  as  distinct  from  the* 
Papal  Supremacy  she  had  no  quarrel  at  all.     Mass  and'!! 
Breviary,  accompanied  by  national  independence,  and 
liberty  not  of  worship  but  of  conscience,  would  have     j 
suited  best  with  her  own  tastes.     She  had  established     i 
the   nearest  approach   to   it  which  her  position   would      ', 
allow,  and  she  had  no  more  pleasure  than  Philip  him- 
self in  seeing  the  peace  of  Europe   disturbed,  that  the 
priest  at  the  altar  might  be  superseded  by  a  Calvinist       .« 
in  the  pulpit.  ' 

Thus  it  was  that  she  had  been  so  indifferent  to  the 
revolted  Netherlands,  and  that  her  positicm  towards 
them  was  so  curiously  complicated.  She  had  wished 
to  see  them  Spanish  but  self-governed.  The  nOigious 
reformation  irritated  her  as  needlessly  perplexing  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  sovereign.  To  Hoi- 
land  and  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious 
reformation  was  the  all  in  all.  To  have  done  with ' 
lies,  to  be  able  to  serve  God  with  honesty  and  sincerity, 
and  not  with  effete  hypocrisies,  for  this  and  only  this 
they  had  begun  and  continued  their  desperate  struggle. 
They  could  have  had  peace  at  any  moment,  peace, 
with  every  security  that  they  could  desire,  would  they 
have  conceded  this  single  point :  but  they  would  sooner 
have  buried  their  country  in  the  ocean  from  which  it 
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had  been  conquered,  they  would  sooner  have  b<.'Conie 
provinces  of  France,  in  spite  of  Alen^on  and  the  Ant- 
werp treachery,  than  sacrifice  their  spirituitl  freedom  ; 
and  Elizabeth  could  neither  let  France  have  them  ex 
cept  on  terms  which  France  would  not  accept,  ni  : 
allow  them  to  be  crushed  by  Spain  for  fear  of  the  n  .- 
count  which  Spain  might  next  demand  of  hetself.  ^  le 
neither  cared  for  their  Calvinism,  nor  could  she  i-ecog- 
nise  hberty  of  worship,  which  she  herself  refused,  as  a 
legitimate  plea  for  rebellion  ;  yet  she  was  compelled  to 
support  them  in  a  revolt  wliich  meant  either  that  or 
nothing.  She  could  not  even  leave  them  alone  to  com- 
pound their  own  quarrel  with  Spain,  even  on  terms 
which  she  would  herself  have  approved,  lest  in  tlnfir 
resentment  at  her  desertion  of  them  they  should  join 
with  Spain  against  her.  She,  who  despised  their  seiu- 
pulousness,  was  compelled  to  become  its  pntron  ;  and 
she  writhed  in  the  ungrateful  situation,  striving  by 
every  sleight  and  trick  to  escape  her  obligations.  A 
French  army  would  have  been  at  Brussels,  but  fi>r  the 
limitations  with  which  she  had  tempted  the  States  to 
embarrass  their  offer  of  themselves  to  their  neighhour. 
She  had  bound  herself  to  help  them,  if  they  lost  tiie 
help  of  Fi-ance  in  consequence;  and  they  had  lost  it, 
and  she  was  called  on  to  fultil  her  enp;agement. 

As  usual,  she  reconsidered  the  entire  question  upon 
its  merits,  as  if  no  promise  had  been  made. 

The  States  were  willing  and  indeed  eager  to  he  an- 
nexed to  EngUnil.  The  acquisition  would  have  been 
a  splend'd  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  The 
united  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  would  have  been 
supreme  in  the  Channel,  and  would  have  ruled  with 
undisputed  sway  over  the  known  seas.  But  it  prom- 
bed  interminable  war— war  immediBtoly  with  Spain, 
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to  which  no  end  cimkl  be  foreseen,  ami  war  sooner  or 
later  with  France,  which  would  not  quietly  see  Eng- 
land become  again  a  continental  power.  Yet  war  with 
Spain  seemed  eqnally  inevitable  if  the  Provinces  were 
reconquered.  Demands  would  unquestionably  be  made 
upon  the  Qneen,  which  must  be  either  submitted  to  oi 
resisted,  and  which,  if  submitted  to,  would  involve 
humiliation,  disgrace,  and  probably  nn  internal  revo- 
lution. England  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  the 
harbour  and  nursery  of  heresy  ;  and,  unless  she  waa 
prepared  to  abandon  Protestantism  altogether,  the  al- 
ternative lay  between  seeking  war  boldly,  while  the 
Provinces  were  holding  out,  or  wailing  to  meet  it 
single-banded  at  home. 

English  seamen,  who  had  been  fighting  S[>aii 
privateere  for  twenty  years,  held  its  power  extrei: 
cheap.  Philip  to  them  was  ".a  Colossus  stutfed  i 
clouts."  Half  the  sailors  of  the  Peninsula  went 
nually  to  the  Newfomidland  fisheries;  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  proposed,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  to 
destroy  them  all  at  a  single  swoop,  cripple  the  Spanish 
marine  for  years,  and  leave  the  galleons  to  rot  in  the 
harbours  for  want  of  hands  to  man  them.^  Eliwibeih, 
however,  had  views  of  her  own.  She  knew  that  Philip 
was  less  savagely  inclined  towards  her  than  WaUin;;- 
ham  supposed,  or  she  regarded  with  less  alarm  the  poa- 
sibility  of  a  compromise  with  him.  "  Her  Majesty," 
as  M.  S<5gur  said,  "had  a  will  of  her  own,  joined  with 
in  opinion  that  she  saw  further  into  those  actions  than 
her  whole  Council,  and  would  not  be  advised,"  * 

She  kept  Davison  at  the  H;igue  ready  to  take  ad- 

1  HerleroBiircliley,  JuIp  17,  l:)95:  MSS.   Itomtitic. 

■  Plot  for  Hiinoviiif;  the  King  of  Spain.  Ap:i),  1586:  JfS.  Ibid. 

•  Baria  taUurghler,Julj-  Vi:  ifS.  Ibid. 
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vantage  of  the  dismay  wliicli  would  be  created  by  tbe 
refusal  of  France  to  interfere  ;  slie  aiitici|)aEL'<l  that  tlie 
States  would  now  make  overtures  to  her  so  pressing 
that  she  could  dictate  the  conditions  of  her  assistance.^ 
The  sea-towns,  which  were  to  have  been  made  over 
to  her  if  the  Provinces  had  become  French,  she  meant 
to  secure  at  all  events;  and  as  a  security  for  the  ful- 
filment by  the  States  of  the  obligatjims  to  which  she 
intended  to  hold  them,  she  required  Flushing,  Brill, 
and  Enchusen  to  be  put  into  her  hands,  to  be  held  by 
£nghsh  garrisons.  What,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
she  thought  of  doing  with  these  towns  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  She  n'garded  them  as  the  property,  in 
strictnes.s,  not  of  the  States  but  of  Philip  ;  and  Philip 
had  reason  to  believe  that  she  might  perhaps  assist  hitn 
to  recover  them. 

Twice,  alreaiiy,  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  inter- 
fering on  the  Spanish  side,  and  tlie  oecupalioji  of  these 
places  might  be  a  ste[i  towards  the  restoration  of  thera 
to  himself.^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  distinctly 
meditated  doing  this,  but  the  possibility  flouted  b<.'foi'e 
her  mind.  The  possession  of  the  towns  would  give  her 
the  command  of  the  sitnaCton,  and  enable  her  at  once  to 
make  terms  lor  herself,  and  to  dictate  to  the  States. 

She  was  demanding,  at  any  rate,  the  control  of  the 
whole    seaboard    of    the    States,    and    their    past    re- 

1  "  »r.  DavJMn  mii<i  h>  handle  the  mMtr  thnt  Hie  SMick  nhiiir  liaie 
reoourre  lo  h«f  Majt-ly  f»r  irlicf,  n..t  ta  if  nlie  lier^ir  wo^  in  ai.y  .titli.ulry 
or  peril,  tlial  ^lie  inav  mnke  [lie  bcller  l<:mi>."  —  luelrucli.ms  la  .Mr 
BnniBm,  Iilurch  S-IS:  ifSS.  IMInnH. 

t  "  No  ha  hecho  la  Itrrna  (l«  IiicluteTn  <>r.'n»  que  no  ih^  le  piipda  niiiv 
tden  perdoiiailc,  hnra  ijiie  tta  iiistruim'iiln  ik  rrdu.ir  aquellas  1:ila->.  l'^  h'.la 
tn  Uh  iin-jas  iiuc  w  ciiiienile  quv  ni>  rata  leJM  ile.'tn aijUElla  l{<;yiia.  ni-  ■<■ 
qucrido  Clin  oirn  lin  ponrr  pij  en  laa  lain*,  aienilu  el  priucipal  nuyo 
•Mfcuranc  que  V.  Mag^  1«  dexe  virir."  —  Olivam  *1  Ray,  4  <la  Utbrem 
ItN:  MBS.  £■ 
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lations  with  her  had  not  been  so  satisfactory  that  they 
were  inclined  to  place  their  fortunes  in  her  hands. 
They  were  heartily  anxious,  they  said,  to  give  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Provinces.  She  would  then  be 
franki}'  and  completely  embarked  in  their  cause,  and 
the  two  nations  would  become  one  in  the  union  of  a 
common  faith  ;  but  to  part  with  the  towns  "  might 
breed  quarrels,  suspicions,  and  cavils."  ^  Before  send- 
ing formal  commissioners,  the  States  privately  felt  their 
way  with  her.  She  professed  herself  "  ex- 
traordinarily resolute  to  assist;*'  yet  she  still 
adhered  to  her  point,  and  the  States  shrunk  from  grant- 
ing it.  An  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  siege  works  and  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt, 
from  which  great  results  were  anticipated.  Both 
parties  waited  to  see  what  effects  would  follow.  It  was 
a  splendid  effort :  a  fireship,  sent  down  from  Antwerp, 
shattered  the  bridge  and  blew  a  thousand  Spaniards 
into  the  air ;  but  Parma's  coolness  turned  disaster 
into  victory.  The  bridge  w:is  sealed  again,  and  with 
it  the  fate  of  the  beleaijuered  city,  unless  an  army 
could  take  the  field  for  its  relief.  The  neiiotiation  was 
resumed,  and  Elizabeth  repeated  her  terms. 
Send  us  five  thousand  men  and  save  Ant- 
werp, the  States  said,  and  the  whole  country  shall  be 
yours  forever.*  I  do  not  want  the  country,  Elizabeth 
answered,  and  will  not  have  it ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
become  your  protector  if  you  will  give  me  your  towns.* 
Her  treachery,  if  she  intended  it,  was  a  secret  which 
she  kept  to  herself.  The  revolt  had  notoriously  been 
supported   by  English   money ;  half  the  States^  army 

Gilpin  to  Walsingham,  March  6-16:  MS8.  EoQand, 

*  Same  to  the  same,  May  9-19 :  AfS.  Ibid. 

•  Walffingham  to  Gilpin,  May  7-17:  MS.  Ibid. 
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consisted  at  that  moment  of  English  volunteers.  Tho 
overtures  of  the  States  to  the  Queen  were  notorious 
to  the  world.  It  was  equally  notorious  that  slie  was 
treating  with  them,  and  Philip  determined  to  frighten 
her.  An  unusual  number  of  English  ships  were  in 
the  harbours  of  Spain.  The  corn  famine  continued  in 
Gallicia  and  Andalusia,  and  vessels  bringing  wheat 
had  been  invited  over  with  special  promises  that  they 
should  be  free  from  molestation.  On  the  29th  of  May 
a  sudden  order  was  issued  at  Madrid  for  the  arre3t  of 
any  English  ship  upon  the  coast,  the  imprisonment  of 
the  crews,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  vessels  and 
their  guns  to  the  Armada  which  was  in  preparation  at 
Cadiz.* 

The  command  was  generally  obeyed.  Hundreds, 
probably  thousands,  of  English  sailors  and  merchants 
were  robbed  of  their  ships  and  goods,  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  or  to  the  dungeons  in  Seville.^  *'  Our  country- 
men are  still  in  prison,"  wrote  an  Englishman,  some 
months  later,  "  and  in  great  misery ;  except  there  be 
better  order  taken,  better  for  men  to  stav  at  home  than 
raise  the  price  of  corn  in  our  country  to  bring  it  hither 
to  so  ungrateful  a  nation."^  A  few  ships  only  bv  skill 
or  courage  contrived  to  escape,  the  Primrose,  of  Lon- 
don, having  the  singular  fortune  to  bring  home  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Oorregidor  of  Biscay  himself.  Tlio 
Primrose,  with  a  crew  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hands,  was  lying  in  the  roads  at  Bilbao. 
The  Oorregidor  having  received  his  orders  from  Philip, 
went  on  board,  as  if  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  captain. 
He  looked  about  him,  saw  the  ship,  as  he  imagined* 

1  Orders  to  the  Corregidor  of  Biscay,  May  29, 1585 :  MSS.  Spam. 

*  Advertisements  from  Seville,  November  22:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  Advertisementa  from  Spain:  MS,  Ibid. 
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defenceless,  and  after  returninrr  to  the  town  returned 
with  two  or  three  boatloads  of  soldiers,^  came  on  deck, 
followed  by  his  people,  and  taking  the  captain  by  the 
arm  told  him  he  was  a  prisoner.  Tlie  captain,  whose 
name  was  Foster,  shook  himself  free  and  shonted  to 
his  crew  to  defend  themselves.  Snatching  tlie  first 
weapons  that  came  to  hand,  axes,  pistols,  cntlasses, 
boarding  pikes,  the  men  flung  themselves  upon  the 
Spaniards,  pitched  them  overboard,  hurled  stones  upon 
them  as  thev  crowded  down  into  their  boats,  cleared 
their  decks  of  them.  Seven  or  eijiht  were  killed. 
Many  more  fell  wounded  into  the  sea.  The  Corregi- 
dor  himself  being  thrown  with  others  into  the  water, 
hung  to  a  rope,  and  was  taken  up  when  the  fight  was 
over.  The  cable  was  instantly  cut,  the  sails  hoisted, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Primrose  was  on  her  way  to 

ft- 

the  Thames,  with  the  first  officer  in  Gallicia  a  prisoner. 
The  news  of  the  arrest  was  received  in  EnHand 
with  deep  resentment.  Had  such  a  measure  been  re- 
sorted to  in  retaliation  for  the  plunder  of  Drake,  the 
justice  of  it  would  have  been  recognized ;  but  the 
ships  at  present  taken  had  been  engaged  on  what  was 
something  like  a  mission  of  charity,  and  had  been 
tempted  over  by  special  promises  of  safety.  Letters 
of  reprisal  were  issued  immediately  to  the  merchants, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Spain 
began  to  be  really  popular.  The  people  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  for  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy,  but 
they  could  comprehend  very  well  a  broad  and  flagrant 
wrong.     Even  trade  itself,  it  was  thought,  would  per- 

1  "  The  captain  »ay8  three  or  four  pinnaces,  manned  with  thirty  men 
■place.  The  Corregidor  says  two  boats,  one  with  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  men,  the  other  with  seven  or  eijjht.'*  —  Sussex  to  Walsinjrhani,  Junt 
1-19,  1585:  MSS.  Domestic.  Examination  of  the  Corregidor  before  Sir  li 
KiU^grew:  M8.  Ibid. 
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ish  if  tlie  Government  wanted  spirit  to  defend  plun- 
dered subjects.  "  For  her  Majesty's  reason,"  wrote  a 
correspondent  of  Burorhley,  "  that  she  would  not  enter 
into  a  war  for  displeasing  of  her  people  that  have  lived 
so  long  in  peace,  it  is  with  her  high  favour  no  rea- 
son at  all.  The  people  generally  desire  this  war  as 
just  and  necessary,  taken  in  ripe  season,  and  will  have 
those  that  impugn  it  as  enemies  to  their  country,  con- 
demnincr  them  of  doting  or  malice  or  both."  ^     The 

1  William  Herle  to  Burghley,  July  17-27:  MSB,  Domestic.  William 
Herle,  the  writer  of  these  words,  was  the  person  who  fourteen  years  befort 
bad  been  employed  in  the  not  very  honourable  office  of  a  <»py  on  the 
Catholic  prisoners  in  the  Man&haUea.  He  had  been  engaged  sub^quently 
in  collecting  information  in  Ireland,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
had  been  80  useful  iind  accurate  that  Bur^hley  had  unusual  confidence  in 
him.  He  was  behind  the  scene.o  in  the  Queen's  aitltices,  of  many  of  which 
be  had  been  himf>elf  the  instrument.  He  was  eager,  like  most  well  in- 
formed Englishmen,  that  she  should  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  prcjising  it  upon  his  patron,  he  provoked  a  correspondence 
which  throws  remarkable  light  on  the  character  of  Cecil  hiniseit\  I  he 
Lord  Treasuier  was  believed  by  the  world  to  have  encouraged  Elizabeth's 
hesitation,  and  to  have  thwarted  the  bolder  policy  of  Walsingham  and  the 
Protestants.  It  was  true  that  Cecil  was  growmg  old.  It  was  true  that 
W*il.<-i  igham  in  succeeding  to  Cecil's  office  to<»k  the  place  which  Cecil  had 
held  earlier  in  the  reign,  as  the  advocate  of  determined  mensures.  What 
Cecil  had  been  to  l)e  Quadra,  WalHJngham  had  become  to  Mendoza.  Cecil 
was  considered  cautious  and  timid,  Walitin;L;liam  dashing  and  courageous. 
M.  Segur  had  supposed  and  said  that  the  Queen's  coldness  to  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  been  Cecil's  work,  and  the  Deputies  from  the  States  believed 
equally  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands.  Even 
Philip  curiously  imagined  that  he  had  a  friend  in  his  mo»t  constant  enemy, 
and  when  a  list  was  made  of  the  English  ministers  who  were  to  be  hanged 
on  the  success  of  the  invasion,  Philip  struck  out  Cecil's  name.  "  Cecil,''  he 
wrote,  '*  no  importaria  tanto,  aunque  gran  herege;  es  niuy  viejo  y  el  que 
acon^^ejo  los  tratos  con  el  Principe  dc  Parma."  —  Teulet,  Vol.  V.  p.  .178. 
Yet  according  to  Cecil  himself  no  mistake  could  have  been  greater.  He 
had  to  humour  the  Queen  in  onlcr  to  keep  some  contml  over  her,  but  he 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  suspicion  that  he  was  untrue  to  the  common  cause. 
M.  S^'gur,  he  said,  had  discovered  his  own  error,  and  had  expressed  his 
■orrow  for  it;  "  Yet  the  scar  of  that  false  report  remained,  and  the  untruth 
first  uttered  continued;  the  truth  to  M.  S(''gur  revealed  remaining  only 
with  himself  for  his  satisfaction.*'  **  The  same  thing  had  been  reported  to 
the  Hollanders  of  his  hindrance  of  their  suit,  and  so  was  falselv  cmceived 
Vy  them.'*  Yet  ^*  God  knew,'*  Cecil  said,  "  that  be  was  fiiUstly  slandered; ' 
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opportunity  of  the  Low  Countries  became  recognised, 
and  interest  lent  its  aid  to  religion  in  promoting  a  de- 

•*  hi?  own  conscience  would  otherwise  be  a  perpetual  nting  to  him;  and  the 
Queen  mi^ht  greatly  condemn  him  if  he  did  not  concur  agHJn.st  her  known 
tnemies  Popish  and  Spanish.**  For  the  part  which  he  had  taken  about  the 
Stale;*  he  appealed  to  Walsingham  and  Davison.  ^*  who  could  tell  in  what 
sort  he  had  dealt  with  her  Majesty,  often  to  the  offending  her  with  his 
eamestnejw.'*  —  Bui^hley  to  Herle,  July  12-22,  3585:  MSh.  Domestic. 

Flatternl  by  Burghley's  confi<lence  Herle  menti  ned  other  insolent  lan- 
guage which  the  world  used  about  C<*cil.  He  was  charged  with  monop- 
olizing the  Queen*s  patronage,  absorbing  tiie  government  with  his  own 
band,  amassing  enormous  wea.th  by  encroachii.g  on  tlie  reolm  and  the 
Common:*,  compelling  all  suitors  to  apply  to  him  for  Justice,  and  making 
England  in  fact  *'  regnum  Ceciiianum.'*  —  Herle  to  Burghley,  August  11-21: 
MS.  Ibid. 

This  letter  cut  Burghley  to  the  quick.  "  I  may  say  truly,"  he  answered, 
'^Acuerunt  linguas  snas  sicut  scrpentes:  venenum  aspidum  sub  labrii 
eorum.  If  they  think  me  guilty  they  n^ed  not  fear  to  nccuse  mc,  for  I  am 
not  worthv  to  continue  in  this  place;  but  I  will  vield  mvself  worthy  not 
only  to  be  removed  but  to  be  punished  as  an  example  to  all  others.  If 
they  cannot  prove  all  the  lies  ihey  utter,  let  them  make  any  one  point 
wherewith  to  prove  me  guilty  of  falsehood,  injustice,  briberj%  dis.<«imiilatinn, 
double  dealing  in  advice  in  Council  cither  wi'h  her  Majesty  or  with  her 
councillors.  Let  them  charge  me  in  any  one  point  that  I  have  not  dealt 
as  earnestly  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  aid  the  afflicted  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  withstand  the  power  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  assurance  of  the 
King  of  Scots  to  be  tied  to  her  Majesty  with  reward,  yea  with  the  greatest 
pension  that  any  other  hath.  If  in  any  of  these  I  be  proved  to  have  been 
behind  or  slower  than  any  in  a  discreet  n;anner,  I  will  hold  myself  worthy 
of  perpetual  reproach.  They  that  say  in  a  rash  and  malicious  mockery 
that  England  is  become  regnum  Cei-ilianum,  may  please  their  cankered 
humours  with  such  a  device:  but  if  my  actions  be  considered,  if  there  be 
any  cause  given  by  me  of  such  a  nickname,  there  may  be  found  out  in  many 
others  jnster  causes  to  attribute  other  natnes  than  mine.'* 

lie  went  on  to  describe  his  pergonal  circimistances,  and  his  general  rela- 
tions with  the  Queen.  Burghley  House  belonged  to  his  mother,  he  sai<l, 
•nd  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grants  from  Edward  VI.  almost  all  the 
reat  of  his  property  came  to  him  from  his  father.  From  the  Queen,  for  all 
his  long  services,  he  had  received  next  to  nothing.  The  fee  for  the 
TT«»»«urership  was  no  more  than  it  had  been  for  three  hundred  year-  and 
would  not  answer  the  charges  of  his  stalile.  He  had  been  oblige<J  .o  sell 
land  of  his  own  to  pa}'  hi**  expi'n«.es  at  Court.  The  hardest  part  of  the 
public  business  was  thrown  upim  hiu).  Yet  of  the  jzood  things  which  the 
Queen  had  to  hestuw  nothing  hod  fallen  to  kinsman,  servant,  or  tollower 
of  the  House  of  Cecil.  *'  In  very  truth,"  he  said,  *'  I  know  my  credit  in  suet 
eaaea  so  mean,  and  others  I  find  so  earnest  and  able  to  obtain  anything, 
ttuU  I  do  utterly  forbear  to  move  for  any.    Whereupon  many,  my  good 
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sire  for  interference.  The  time  for  practice  and  in- 
trigue had  gone  by. 

"Her  Majesty,"  wrote  Hcrle  again,  "cannot  pro- 
voke Spain  more  than  she  hath  done.  She 
provokes  alt  princes  as  well  Protestants  as 
others  agaipst  her.  She  makes  herself  naked  of  all 
aids,  and  converts  the  friends  now  pretended  tc  be 
turned  against  herself.  She  stains  her  credit  everlast- 
ingly in  having  importuned  the  poor  people  over  to 
her  and  then  to  send  them  fruitless  away.  She  aban- 
dons the  Cliurch  of  God  distressed,  and  her  best  bul- 
wark withal.  She  excludes  tnitfic  at  home  by  despis- 
ing friends  abroad.  She  dissolves  merchants.  She 
breaks  the  drapery  of  England,  and  starves  the  poor 
people  living  of  the  same  trade,  to  a  necessity  that  will 
shake  the  frame  of  the  whole  state.  Tiie  gentleman 
shall  not  sell  his  wool,  the  ploughman  his  corn,  nor 
the  artificers  be  employed.  All  things  will  be  disor- 
dered, and  we  be  suffocated  in  our  own  fat,  though 
we  feel  not  the  force  of  any  foreign  invasion.  The 
customs  will  be  nothing.  Her  Majesty  must  live  of 
her  rent,  and  how  it  will  be  answered  is  doubtful,  and 
that  which  she  most  fears  will  follow  at  the  lieels,  the 
contempt  of  her  person,  the  reputation  whereof  has 
been  kept  in  tune  this  twenty  yeara  bv  one  policy ; 
but  the  date  is  out,  and  the  last  entertainment  had  like 
to  have  ended  tragically."  ^ 

(Htndu,  do  juMly  cliollpnce  me  an  nnwiie,  th«t  I  geek  In  i>l«ce  neiihcr  man 
nor  woman  in  ih«  rliamber  iinr  wiihnul  to  "ervp  h»r  MaJMly.  wherclti-  I 
might  do  my  fricndn  pv>d;  and  thirernre  indwd  [  bL.e  few  pinial  friend'^, 
and  Fo  I  find  the  w»nl  Ihereof."  —  nurghle)-  to  Hcrle,  August  14-24 ;  .MS.S. 

Lord  Hurjilikv  hn--  h-vn  roprnailied  of  late  years  Dir  neRleclinR  la  ad- 
Timre  hii  iif|ilifw,  Krands  Bncv.i.  Many  molivei  have  b«en  eufCKMlHl 
indiTrrencF,  blindntM,  «T(n  jealorjy.  No  one  ■nms  (o  I 
thai  he  was  ciillrciv  powcHeaa. 

1  H«He  lo  Burghlej,  Jul;  IT-V:  X8S.  DomtMe. 
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Burgliley  thanked  his  correspondent  for  his  sensible 
letter.  He  replied  that  he  had  laboured  hard  to  make 
lier  Majesty  understand  that  she  could  not  safely  sep- 
arate herself  from  the  common  cause,  and  that  when 
her  neighbours  were  overcome  her  own  turn  would 
ome  nest.  "Her  Majesty  sees  this  sometimes,"  he 
said ;  "  she  will  yield  as  overcome  in  argument ;  but 
that  which  is  natural  to  herself  hinders  resolution,"  ' 

By  this  time  format  deputies  from  the  Slates  had 
arrived  in  London.  The  offer  of  sovereignty  was  re- 
newed and  again  declined,  but  the  Queen  continued 
to  repeat  for  a  time  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  a 
Protectorate,  and  notice  was  given  for  a  meeting  of 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  peace  or 
war.^  In  detail,  however,  there  were  immediate  diffi- 
culties. To  assume  the  Protectorate  would  be  to  a^ 
Biime  the  entire  administration,  and  Elizabeth  wished 
to  confine  herself  to  sending  troops  with  a  Lieutenant- 
General.  The  States  desired  her  to  take  the  place 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  She 
played  with  the  idea,  gave  vague  answers,  and  tried 
to  dodge  the  position.  She  undertook,  indeed,  and 
this  was  most  important,  "to  make  no  truce  witli  the 
enemy  without  the  consent  of  the  States-General,"' 
but  she  was  making  evident  efforts  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  direct  action  against  Spain.  As  Parliament 
wonld  have  taken  a  clearer  position,  she  prevented 
ihe  meeiing.  It  was  to  have  sate  while  the  Commis- 
iioners  were  in  England.  Unknown  to  Burghlcy,  and 
luring  his  absence  from  the  Court,  it  was  suddenly 

I  BoTb'iW  Id  Ilcrte,  Julf  ia-2S:  MSS.  DantKk. 
*  Pro,<w£l9  or  the  Slalei  CominiMionere,  willi  tlie  Qomu'i  uawar,  Jdd^ 
I  At:  Mll3  Holland. 
»Ibi(L 
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prorogued.^  She  quarrelled  with  every  demand  tluit 
was  made  upon  her.  She  made  Antwei-p  a  separate 
question  from  the  general  detence.  She  declared  htr- 
aelf  willing  to  send  four  ttjouaaiid  men  to  assist  Ant- 
werp, but  she  demanded  Ostend  and  the  Sluys  as 
additional  guarantees.  She  changed  her  mind  about 
the  Protectprate  of  the  Slates.  Slie  decided  to  limit 
herself  to  being  an  "aiding  friend."'  Yet  she  still 
made  a  condition  of  the  transfer  of  Flushing,  Brill, 
and  Enchusen ;  and  finally  falling  back  on  her  old 
methods  "  she  refused  to  enter  into  the  action  at  all 
otherwise  than  underhand;"  while  her  whole  Council 
of  all  shades  and  parties  agreed  for  once  that  it  would 
be  "  dishonourable  "  as  well  as  "  dangerous,"  and  that 
*'  it  was  impossible  she  should  long  stand  unk-as  she 
entered  openly  into  the  action."^ 

To  tempt  her  cupidity,  a  "  device  "  was  proposed  by 
which  if  she  became  Sovereign  of  the  States,  she  miglit 
make  ten  thousand  pounds  a  month  out  of  the  enr- 
rency  ;  and  to  remove  Burghley's  supposed  opposition 
a  thousand  pounds  a  month  in  addition  was  ollered  to 
himself.  If  it  could  be  done,  Burghley  said,  he  would 
be  to  blame  if  he  refused  his  assent  to  anything  which 
would  bring  the  Queen  to  a  decision,  "seeing  her 
Majesty,  for  her  own  surety,  was  bound  to  charge  her- 

t  BnTBhleywMBQspactfldof h«vlnel>eeiilb«c«n».  " For Ihe prorocuin)! 
or  P4il:»nent,"  hs  unite  to  ll«rle,  "  I  hud  no  more  to  tlo  witli  it  tliui  v<><' 
hmd.  I  was  at  my  hnuso  M  Theohatcr*,  tlie  day  befon  it  nH  dot.c.  and 
when  it  was  done.  The  lint  I  licnrd  of  It  wm  hj  my  I.iird  of  Lcii-enlcr's 
report.  I  vbb  verv  lorrv,  aud  m  wu  hi*  Lordihip."  —  Burglilej'  to  Ilerle, 
Jdy  19-38;  .I/SS.  iJ.Wj'ir. 

"  Thepurp-MW  ofthe  rlislincllon  app'afdaftpTward*!  "infanlnc  perli'pi 

done  with  ihe  le**  ^^i^h■lnll^^,  l»-inB  an  a  flsler,  lliaii  when  her  niiiiiaie* 
■hall  cBTTy  Ihe  lille  of  ah>i<1uTe  Rovemor."  —  Waliiiicliani  to  l.eicoter 
April  20.     LticttttT  Corrripinvifnrt.    Ediled  bv  JohD  llruca. 
■  Waliingham  to  Staflbrd,  Julf  ^-Augiul  1 1  JISS.  Frune*. 
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•elf  with  the  defence  of  the  States  against  flicir  enemy 
and  liei-a:  but  far  the  offer  to  himself  lie  did  utterly 
refnse  either  such  or  a  less  sum,  tliinkiiif;  it  more  char- 
ity to  yield  of  his  own  to  tlio  common  cause,  than  to 
receive  a  penny.'' ' 

Nothing  came  of  this ;  but  at  length  on  the  2nd- 
12th  of  August,  the  Queen  consented  to  the 
separate  treaty  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp. 
She  undertook  to  send  over  four  thousand  men,  with 
their  wai;es  paid  for  tln-ee  months,  provided  she  could 
be  assured  of  repayment  in  lialf  a  year,  and  mean- 
wlide  might  have  the  SIuvb  and  Ostend."  The  States 
yielded,  and  having  bej^un  to  make  concessions  gave 
way  altogether.  A'few  davs  later  a  general  treaty 
was  signed,  which  was  to  take  effect  when  Antwerp 
should  liave  been  relieved.  The  Queen  bound  her- 
self to  provide  from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  to 
serve  at  her  cost  in  the  Low  Countries  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  States  on  their  side  promising  to  make 
over  Flushing,  Brill,  and  Riimmekiii:^,  to  be  occupied 
by  English  garrisons  till  all  that  she  had  spent  or 
should  spend  in  tlieir  cause  had  been  repaid  in  Lon- 
don,* 

The  opposition  seemed  at  Ia.=;t  to  have  been  over- 
come, and  a  hundred  shiploads  of  soldiers  were  in- 
Jtintly  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war.  Between  volun- 

'  C«i1  adds,  in  an  angrv  potttcripl,  "  I  niiri-el  tW  anr  msliciniis  din- 
connr  can  noto  me  a  councillur  tht^t  dn  ubuM  my  cmlii  to  my  private 
gain.  1  may  say  boldly  1  have  neither  maile,  nor  had  use  Troiu  lii-r 
Majwiy,  these  tea  years,  Lj.leaM,  livence.  Bill,  Icmn,  or  any  othfr  wBy 
worth  ten  shillinK*.  Huw  n-liera  arr  traiicht  with  fiiila.  tlie  world  may 
aanih  r*t.-'  —  Burghley  (o  llsil^.  .Iii'y  9:!:  MSH.  D..a,<Uic. 

»  /rtk'l>4  of  the  Irealy  provisional  rl.r  Antwerp,  Auyurt  2-12:  MSS. 
EoLaitJ. 

*  Articles  of  a  treaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Low  Couulriei.  Augutt  lO-M 
MB.  Ibid. 
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teers  and  Queen's  troops  seven  thousand  men  had  sailed 
viitliin  a  week  of  tlie  completion  of  the  arrangement.' 
Tliuy  were  too  late  to  save  Antwerp.  Distressed  by  the 
uncertain  news  from  England,  and  threatened  daily 
with  wa  assault,  which  the  starved  and  scanty  garrison 
would  be  unable  to  resist,  St.  Aldegonde,  who  com- 
manded them,  surrendered  two  days  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty.  He  thought  it  "  foolishness  to  ex- 
pect help  from  a  woman,  and  that  woman  the  most 
vttriable  and  inconstant  in  the  world."*  He  told  Wal- 
eingham  that  he  had  done  his  best.  He  had  yielded 
only  when  to  persist  wonid  have  ex[«>sed  the  unfortu- 
nate city  once  more  to  sack  and  butchery.'  Distrust 
and  despondency  had  almost  carried  Holland  and  Zea- 
land to  simultaneous  submission.  Parma  offered  them 
everything  that  they  could  wish,  if  they  would  allow 
their  chapels  to  be  suppressed  and  the  mass  to  be  rees- 
tablished in  the  churches;  and  the  dread  of  some  trick 
on  the  part  of  Eli:iabeih,  the  dislike  of  parting  with 
the  sea  towns,  and  "  the  large  offers  of  the  enemy," 
were  fast  inclining  the  people  to  peace.*  If  she 
inten<U'd  to  have  the  towns,  she  was  recommended  to 
take  |>ossesKion  of  them  at  once,  and  to  send  over  some 
one  to  command  the  army.  The  troojw  had  crossed, 
and  she  had  signed  the  treaty  ;  but  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  she  was  still  thinking  of  drawing  back. 
Diivison  wa.s  again  in  Holbnd,  having  gone  over  on 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp.     "  By  letters  from 

)  WaliinKliam  >«  tStallbnl.  AuRusC  la-SS:  JUSS.  Frnnet. 

*  "M.  SI.  ALIetfimdc  a  ciiJomni^  la  tEeyiie  d'Aiiglvterre,  diunt  cnlr* 
■urrv<  p^<>IH.^•  i|iii'  ('•'ftnil  iinc  >niiiiile  fnllc  d'nlli'iiilre  Krciiurx  il'iine  I'anie 
•iiifjiit  tronwiil  Ae  hup  i|iii  ea  la  f\\is  incoiimaiitr  Dame  qu'on  pourrolt 
tn^iiGi  u iiili:." —  Stctet  Advert i«iiiviit  Ihiiu  Antwerp,  Aucuil,  U85 

*  Si.  Alilrjcrmde  tn  WaluFDRhMi,  Kugatt  IT-ST:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  Soifa  Villiams  to  M'alaingbam,  Augint  Ib-ib:  US.  Ibid. 
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Calais,"  wrote  Walsingham,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
"I  find  it  very  necessary  that  her  Majesty  should 
hasten  her  resolution,  which  you  shall  do  well  to  fur- 
ther by  writing  hither  as  soon  as  you  are  over,  for  that 
her  Majesty  must  needs  send  thither  with  speed  lest 
otherwise  there  be  an  accord  made  before  she  be 
aware."  ^ 

The  Queen's  conduct  indeed,  however  intelligible  it 
became  afterwards,  when  the  inner  movements  of  it 
were  revealed,  was  on  the  surface  inexplicable.  She 
intended  evidently  to  seem  as  if  she  meant  to  do  some- 
thing real ;  and  as  before,  when  she  threatened  inter- 
ference, she  had  sent  to  Don  John,  so  now  she  sent  to 
Parma  to  remind  him  that  she  had  long  entreated  Philip 
to  give  peace  to  the  Provinces  by  granting  them  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  some  toleration  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  She  was  connected  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, she  said,  by  many  ties,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  their  welfare.  She  had  often  told  the  King  that 
unless  he  would  take  a  reasonable  course  with  them  she 
would  be  forced  to  interfere.  She  had  no  ambition  to 
annex  the  Provinces  to  England.  She  desired  nothing 
but  to  see  them  happily  settled  under  the  Spanish 
crown.  But  unless  the  King  would  confirm  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent  or  concede  some  degree  of  toleration, 
or  unless  the  Prince,  if  he  had  no  commission  to  enter- 
tain such  a  question,  would  grant  a  suspension  of  arms 
till  he  could  send  to  Spain  for  instructions,  she  said 
she  had  determined,  and  was  fully  minded,  to  employ 
such  means  as  God  had  given  her  in  the  assistance  of 
the  said  countries."  ^ 

1  Walsingham  to  Davison,  August  27-September  6 :  MSS.  Holland. 
*  Inctructions  to  Sir  John  Smith,  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  AugMl 
S2-September  1:  MSS.  Flanders. 
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So  far  all  was  honourable  and  straiglitforwara. 

The  next  step  was  to  clioose  some  one  to  command 
the  English  contingent.  Universal  consent 
settledat  once  ujion  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  All 
■long,  when  interference  had  been  talked  of,  Leicester 
was  the  person  thought  of  as  the  most  suitable  leader. 
It  was  true  that  he  liad  neither  ability  nor  character; 
but  be  was  the  Queen's  supreme  favourite,  the  most 
conspicuous  nobleman  at  the  Court ;  the  one  of  all 
others  who  was  supposed  by  the  world  to  represent 
most  nearly  the  Queen's  person :  while  she  herself  re- 
garded him  as  "a  creature  of  her  own,"  and  therefore 
most  to  be  depended  on  to  be  pliant  to  her  wishes.  On 
Leicester,  therefore,  the  choice  determined,  and  on  the 
28tli  of  August  (September  7)  her  pleasure  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Walsingliam.  The  intimation  did 
not  take  him  by  surprise.  "  He  had  been  most  willing," 
lie  Biiid  ;  "  it  seemed  to  be  God's  cause  and  her  Majes- 
ty's ;  "  nor  had  lie  any  reason  to  offer  for  reluctance,  Ix- 
yond  experience  of  his  mistress's  temperament.  But  a 
presentiment  of  evil  haunted  him.  The  Council  had 
voted  unanimously  for  the  treaty,  and  the  loss  of  Ant- 
werp, if  the  Queen  was  really  resolute,  was  of  minor 
consequence.  Conscience,  honour,  interest,  pointed  in 
tlte  same  direction ;  to  desert  the  States  might  soon  cost 
her  not  only  her  kingdom  but  her  life;  but  still  Leices- 
ter doubted.  "  If  her  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  was  led  or 
drawn  on  by  this  advertisement  or  that  pi-i-suasion,  as 
times  and  changes  fell  out,  without  a  full  pcrau.ision 
indeed  that  the  cause  was  as  it  was,  and  that  it  did 
concern  herself  and  tlie  whole  realm  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, it  wei-e  better  for  her  Majesty  not  to  enter  into 
it,  and  her  money  might  be  for  the  time  saved,  am' 
her  people  be  preserved  from  slaughter,"  • 

1  Leicenler  lo  Wdtingham,  Augutt  23-S<p1rm1i«r  7 :  MSS  Domatk. 
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The  Queen  having  signified  her  pleasure,  however, 
lie  prepared  to  go,  and  to  go  at  once,  since  the  States 
hesitated  to  make  over  tlie  towns,  at  least  till  his  ap- 
I>ointment  was  confirmed.  Lady  Leicester  came  from 
Kenilworth  to  London,  meaning  to  accompany  him, 
while  he  himself  was  borrowing  money  upon  his  lands 
to  meet  the  cost  which  he  knew  would  be  thro^Vn  upon 
him.  At  once,  for  no  assignable  cause,  the  Queen's 
humour  changed.  The  appearance  of  the  Countesa 
Lettice,  whom  she  detested,  seemed  to  irritate  her.  She 
said  she  would  send  some  one  else,  or  send  no  one. 

The  storm  blew  over,  and  the  Earl  was  again  to  go ; 
when  she  made  another  difficulty.  She  fancied  or  pre- 
tended to  fancy  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  she  could 
not  spare  him  from  her  side.^ 

She  recovered  her  spirits,  but  the  improvement  lasted 
only  four  days.  On  the  26th  of  September  she  had 
once  more  decided  to  do  nothing.  "  Unless  God  give 
her  Majesty  another  mind,"  said  Walsingham,  "  it  will 

1  "  Here  we  are  lukewarm,  and  yet  from  sundry  quarters  we  hear  of 
great  practices  against  this  poor  crown.  I  see  not  her  Alajesty  disposed  to 
use  the  service  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester.  There  is  great  oflence  taken  io 
the  conveying  down  of  his  lady."  —  WalMinghara  to  Davison,  September 
5-15:  AfSS.  Holland, 

2  "  Mr.  Secretary,  I  find  her  Majesty  very  desirous  to  stay  me.  She 
makes  the  cause  only  the  doubtfulness  of  her  own  self,  by  reason  of  her 
often  disease  taking  her  of  late,  and  this  last  night  worst  of  all.  She  used 
yery  pitiful  words  to  me  of  her  fear  she  shall  not  live,  and  would  not  have 
me  from  her.  Yuu  can  consider  what  manner  of  persuasion  this  must  be 
to  me  from  her;  and  therefore  1  wouM  not  say  much  for  any  matter,  but 
did  comfort  her  as  much  as  I  could,  only  I  did  let  her  know  how  far  I  had 
gone  in  preparation.  I  do  think  for  all  this,  that  if  she  be  well  to-night, 
she  will  let  me  go.  for  she  would  not  have  me  speak  of  it  to  the  contrary 
to  any  body.  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to  let  3'ou  know,  and  pray  you 
Bend  my  wife  word  in  the  morning  that  I  cannot  come  before  Thursday  to 
London.  Your  assured,  H.  Leicester." 

Thifi  letter  is  dated  charaotoristically  by  Leicester,  "  Tlii^  evening."  It 
iras  his  habit  when  he  wi«hed  to  be  precise.  An  endorsement  assigns  it  tf 
the  3Ut  of  September.  —  Leicester  to  Walsingham:  MS8.  Damestux 
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work  tmr  and  her  subjects'  ruin." '  Leicester  could 
but  answer  "  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  dealings  in  the 
world :  he  was  weary  of  life  and  all."  ' 

Weeks  thus  went  by  in  alternate  shifts  of  mood. 
Davison  and  Sir  John  Norris  took  charge  of 
the  troops  that  had  gone  over,  but  neiiher 
supplies  nor  money  were  forthcoming  to  support  them. 
Elizabeth  ordered  thai  the  war  should  be  strictly  defen- 
sive, and  that  on  no  pretence  should  her  soldiers  be 
■een  in  the  field.  Norris  could  not  believe  her  to  be 
serious,  and  in  the  middle  of  October  he  stormed  a 
Spanish  fort  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  She  rebuked 
him  instantly  and  severely  for  having  neglected  her  in- 
structions, "her  meaning  in  the  action  winch  she  had 
undertaken  being  to  defend  and  not  to  offend."  ' 

The  States,  perplexed  and  uneasy,  more  than  ever 
hesitated  to  relinquish  their  towns ;  but,  unwilling  to 
brchk  their  part  of  tlie  bargain,  they  intimated  to 
Davison  that  they  were  ready  to  place  them  in  his 
hands,  if  he  was  prepared  to  receive  ,  ^em.  He  was 
scarcely  able  to  do  it.  The  army  had  been  dispatched 
in  haste  without  a  responsible  officer,  without  change 
of  clothes  or  stores  of  any  kind.  Not  an  article  of  any 
kind  or  a  stiver  in  money  had  followed  them  ;  and  six 
weeks'  service,  under  such  conditions,  had  already 
transformed  them  into  a  ragged  mob.  The  comjianies 
intended  to  garrison  Flushing  had  been  exposed  ten 
days,  in  open  boats,  to  the  October  rain  and  tempest, 
ind  at  times  had  not  even  food.  For  a  week  after 
they  were  huddled  togetlier  in  a  church  at  Middle- 
burgh,  their  soaked  coats  and  shirts  dropping  in  pieces 

1  Willililgniim  to  I.ci»<(er.  SFplpiubcr  36:  Ltic- 

*  Lei«atcr  la  Wnleinehtm.  SeplembcraT:  Ibid. 

•  Eliiabelh  to  Sir  Jobn  Sana,  October  Sl:  MSS.  BoUmi 
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from  their  backs.  So  many  died,  that  Edward  Norns, 
Sir  John's  brother,  was  oblit^ed  to  wnte  pressingly  for 
remforcements.  Six  hundred  draggled,  lialf-arined,  and 
Btarv^inor  wretches  were  marclied  at  last  into  Flushing 
and  reluctantly  put  in  possession  of  the  works  in  which 
the  States  had  maintained  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
*'  excellently  appointed  soldiers."  The  stout  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  received  their  new  masters  half  in 
suspicion  and  half  in  scorn,  and  refused  to  furnish 
them  with  either  bread  or  clothes  except  for  money, 
of  which  they  had  none  to  give.^ 

Something  was  at  work  in  the  Queen's  mind  beyond 
mere  irresolution,  to  make  her  shift  and  pause  and 
leave  her  troops  to  famish,  and  the  States  to  run  dis- 
tracted. Two  ominous  letters  from  Walsingham,  one 
to  Burghley,  another  to  the  bewildered  Davison,  ex- 
plain in  part  what  it  was. 

"I  think  it  right  to  let  you  know,"  he  wrote  to 
Burghley  on  the  26th  of  October  (November  5), 
*'  that  her  Majesty  doth  deliver  unto  divers  persons 
the  great  mislike  she  hath  of  her  own  resolution  taken 
in  the  cause  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  matter  which, 
being  once  known  either  by  the  enemy  or  those  of  the 
Low  Countries,  cannot  but  work  some  dangerous 
change.  If  her  Majesty  be  disposed  to  make  peace 
and  compound  the  differences  between  her  and  Spain, 
she  cannot  but  make  it  with  far  greater  advantage  now 
than  before,  when  she  had  not  Flushing  and  Brill  in 
her  hands.  But  the  way  to  make  it  good  is  not  in 
outward  shew  to  seem  to  mislike  her  bargain,  but  to 
put   a  good  countenance  on   the  matter  for  a  while, 

^  Sir  John  Norris  to  Davison,  October  10-20;  Davison  to  Burghley, 
October  13-23,  and  October  20-30;  Edward  Norris  to  Walsingham,  Octo- 
ber  21-31 :  MSS.  Holland. 
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□ntil  there  shall  be  eome  way  devised  to  compound 
tilings  witli  honour  and  safety." ' 

"  Our  stay  in  sending  on  govemours  to  the  town," 
he  wrote  a  fortnight  later  to  Davison,  "cannot  bnt 
hrued  some  doubt  of  nur  disposition  to  the  cause ;  or 
rather  that  being  now  possessed  of  Flushing  and  Brill 
we  shall  seek  to  serve  our  turn  at  their  cost  and  peril. 
I  cannot  deny  but  some  practices  have  been  used  to 
draw  her  Majesty  to  niislike  of  the  present  action,  and 
of  such  as  advise  lier  to  enter  into  the  same."' 

Elizabeth  was  showing  her  hand  prematurely.  The 
four  thousand  seamen  and  fishermen  in  Flushing  were 
likely  to  make  short  work  of  the  perishing  wretches 
who,  without  a  governor  <ir  commanding  officer,  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
whole  Provinces,  if  treachery  was  distinctly  suspected. 
Though  the  general  uncertainty  continued,  therefore, 
appearances  were  more  carefully  studied ;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  sent  as  governor  to  Flushing,  and  Sir 
Thom"as  Cecil,  Burghley's  eldest  son,  to  Brill.  The 
choice  of  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  imply  a  more  defined  pur]iose.  A 
little  money  was  also  sent,  and  some  supplies.  Finally, 
Leicester's  apituintmeiit,  after  two  months'  wavering, 
was  reconfirmed  ;  and  Walsingham,  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  hoped  that  "  the  matter  was  now  solved 
and  free  from  practices."  By  the  middle  of  the  inotilh 
Sidney  had  gone  to  his  charge  ;  but  the  orders  were 
stricter  than  ever  tliat  the  English  troops  should  be 
confined  to  garrison  work,  and  Walsingham  referred 
Davison  to  Sidney,  to  learn  from  him  "  the  strange 
humours  that  reigned  at  the  Court."     "There  were 
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overthwart  proceedings,"  he  said,  "  which  would  easilv 
be  redressed  if  the  Queen  would  take  a  resolute  course* 
but  that  was  a  matter  rather  to  be  prayed  than  hoped 
for."  1 

The  provinces  were  left  in  anarchy.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  held  in  suspense  till  the  Queen  would  make 
known  her  pleasure,  and  she  would  neither  decide 
what  authority  should  be  held  by  Leicester,  nor  take 
the  government  herself,  nor  allow  the  States  to  choose 
a  Stadtholder.  Leicester  was  to  command  the  English 
contingent ;  but  whether  he  was  to  command  the 
States'  troops  also — whether  he  was  to  levy  taxes  and 
administer  them  —  whether,  in  fact,  he  was  to  be  gov 
ernor  there  or  under  the  rule  of  others  —  all  this  was 
left  as  if  in  purposed  confusion.  She  let  him  go  at  last, 
but  she  laid  a  concluding  prohibition  u|)on  him  to  take 
an  oath  of  any  kind  to  the  States,  or  occupy  any  position 
which  would  imply  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  them.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  coming 
from  her,  which  sufficed  to  pay  the  wages  already  due 
to  the  soldiers;  but  she  held  out  no  hopes  whatever 
for  the  future.  A  secret  purpose  was  in  hand  which 
Leicester  suspected,  though  he  was  not  admitted  to  it. 
"I  perceive,"  he  wrote  before  he  started,  ''your  peace 
with  Spain  will  go  fast  on;  but  this  is  not  the  way."  ^ 
She  left  him  to  encounter  all  collateral  expenses  out  of 
his  own  resources,  to  sell  lands,  to  mortgage,  to  borrow, 
to  collect  subscriptions  through  the  clergy,  and  he 
spoke  his  mind  freely  on  her  treatment  of  him.  ''  If," 
he  wrote,  "  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  plague  us  that  go, 
and  you  that  tarry,  for  our  sins,  yet  let  us  not  be  neg- 
ligent.    I  am  sorry  her  Majesty  doth  deal  in  this  sort, 

1  Walfliugham  to  Davison,  November  19-29:  AfSS.  ffoUand. 
s  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  December  ^13,  5-15 :  MS,  Ibid. 
VOL.  xu.  11 
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content  to  overthrow  30  willingly  her  own  cause.  Look 
to  it,  for  by  tJie  Lord  I  will  bear  no  more  so  miserable 
burdens;  for  if  I  have  no  money  to  pay  tbe  soldiers, 
let  them  come  away,  or  wliat  tdse.  I  will  not  starve 
tliem,  nor  stay  them.  There  was  never  gentleman 
or  general  so  sent  out  as  I  am.  My  cause  is  tlie  Lord's 
and  tbe  Queen's.  If  the  Queen  fail  I  trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  on  him  I  see  I  am  wholly  to  depend." '  In 
tliis  condition  the  nobleman  who  was  to  snatch  the 
Nellierlands  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  sailed  from 
Harwich  for  the  Hague  in  the  middle  of  December. 

And  now  for  the  explanation  of  their  performances, 
which  were  extraordinary  even  for  Elizabeth. 

But  before  entering  upon  it,  we  must  look  at  some- 
thing going  forward  at  the  same  instant,  whicli  threw  a 
fairer  light  upon  England's  prospects.  Wherever  in 
tlie  history  of  tJiese  times  the  Queen's  hand  is  visible, 
there  is  always  vacillation,  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
generally  dishonesty  ;  where  her  subjects  are  seen  act- 
ing" for  themselves,  whether  as  seamen,  soldiers,  mer- 
-  chants,  pirates  —  in  any  and  all  capacities  —  there  as 
'  uniformly  is  decision,  fierceness,  often  cruelty,  but  in- 
variably energy  antV  vigour. 

It  has  been  said  that  on  the  arrest  of  the  English 
ships  in  Spain,  letters  of  reprisal  were  given  to  their 
owners  to  enable  them  to  indemnify  themselves. 
Swarms  of  privateers  had  in  consequence  been  busy 
through  the  summer  hovering  on  the  Spanish  coast 
from  Gibraltar  to  St,  Sebastian.  They  had  made 
Bucli  havoc,  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  at  Madrid, 
that  twice  the  usual  number  of  ships  of  war  was  sent 
to  convoy  the  treasure  fleet  from  Panama,'     Sir  Fran- 

1  Ijciceatfr,  "  on  the  eve  of  miling,"  letter  »»  usiuil  und»ted.  to  Wl]eiDl^ 
hun.  -  MSa.  Holhxd. 
■  "  Habiendo  viito  ;  cansidendo  qo*  an  dra  m«e>  luui  hacho  tenlu 
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CIS  Drake  had  long  been  anxious  for  a  second  adven- 
ture on  the  Spanish  Main.  The  galleons  carrying 
home  a  whole  year's  produce  of  the  mines,  would  be  a 
prize,  beside  which  the  Cacafuego  herself  would  be 
insignificant.  While  the  exasperation  of  the  merchants 
continued,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  Queen,  in  one 
of  her  bolder  moments,  to  fit  out  a  squadron.  As 
usual  it  was  to  be  a  private  adventure,  with  which  she 
could  disclaim  connection  if  it  failed.  Drake  and  his 
friends  found  part  of  the  money,  and  the  Queen  the 
rest,  but  merely  as  a  personal  speculation.  He  was  to 
carry  a  commission  with  him  as  far  as  Spain.  His  or- 
ders were  to  repair  to  the  various  ports  and  demand  the 
release  of  the  arrested  ships.  What  more  he  might  do 
was  to  be  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Drake  desired  nothincr  better.  Volunteers  of  all 
sorts  were  ready  to  serve  with  him  —  to 
serve  without  pay,  for  the  chance  of  prize 
money.  He  got  together  five-and-tvventy  vessels  of 
all  sizes  at  Plymouth.  Christopher  Carlile  and  Martin 
Frobisher,  after  himself  the  two  most  distinguished 
English  seamen,  commanded  under  him.  His  ships 
were  officered  by  the  survivors  of  his  old  crew,  and 
young  gentlemen  of  rank  contended  for  the  honour  of 
going  out  with  him.^ 

They  were  ready  for  sea  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  sailed  suddenly,  "  being  not  the  most  assured 
of  her    Majesty's    perseverance  to  let  them    go  for- 

dafios  los  Inglpses  con  \o%  navios  de  mercantes  que  navegan  por  esto* 
mareit,  r  que  es  de  creer  que  haran  1o  inifimo  en  laB  flotas  que  fueren  j 
vinieren  de  Ian  Indian,  convenia  que  IlovaAen  otras  dos  nans  por  lo  menos 
en  cada  flota."  —  Parescor  de  Alonzo  Ba^ar,  Marques  de  Santa  Cruz,  26  de 
Octubre.    Printed  in  Hakluyt. 

1  Among  the  names  are  found  those  of  William  Cecil,  Burphley'a  grand- 
\0D  who  was  supposed  to  have  turned  Catholic,  Kdward  Winter,  the  admi- 
nPs  Mon,  and  Francis  Knollys,  the  Queen's  coasin.  Philip  Sidney  ht4 
viibed  to  go,  but  was  wanted  elsewhere. 
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ward." '  Burghley  liad,  in  feet,  ^ven  Drake  a  liint  ut 
be  off.  At  Finisterre  lie  would  be  beyond  tLe  rcat-l) 
uf  a  change  of  miiid.^ 

Picking  up  a.  vessel  or  two  returning  from  the  New- 
foundland banks  on  their  way,  and  relieving  them  of 
their  salt  fish,  the  fieet  stood  in  to  the  islaudn,  at  the 
month  of  Vigo  Bay.  As  they  swung  to  anchor,  "  it 
was  a  great  matter  and  a  royal  sight  to  see  thura." 
Tiie  Governor,  Don  Pedro  Bernadero,  between  alarm 
and  astonishment,  sent  off  to  know  wiiat  they  were,  to 
offer  tlie'm  hospitality  if  they  were  merchuntji, 
to  promise  them  "  what  they  did  lack  "  if  they 
were  of  a  more  ambiguous  calling,  and  to  beg  them  to 
go  on  upon  their  way,  Drake  answered  that  he  was 
come  to  enquire  after  his  arrested  countrymen,  and 
must  take  leave  to  land  his  men  to  refresh  themselves. 
The  Governor  made  no  opposition,  and  to  conciliate  his 
strange  visitors  sent  them  cartloads  of  wine  and  fruit. 
They  remained  on  shore  for  two  or  three  days,  loung- 
ing among  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  taking  liber- 
ties with  the  saints,  to  provoke  them  to  shew  that  they 
were  alive.  Among  other  performances  they  "made 
bold  to  relieve  our  Lady  of  her  clothes,"  and  when  she 
was  stripped,  treated  her  with  some  indignity.^ 

The  weather  becoming  wild,  and  tlie  anchorage  at 
the  islands  being  inxecurc,  the  fleet  i-emoved  into  the 
bay.  The  town  was  by  this  time  in  a  (wnic,  and  tin- 
harbour  was  covered  with  boatloads  of  terrified  people 
flying  up  the  country  with  their  propei-ty.  The  pin- 
naces were  sent  in  chase,  and  prizes  were  taken  of 
more  or  less  value  —  one  esjieciallv,  cimtaining  "  tht: 

1  ChriXopUer  Carlile  to  Walsinfchun,  Octnbcr  lD-30:  Domtilic  ttSS. 
Dnke  Id  Uur^hkj:  Kltii,  lit  Seriet.  Vol.  II.  p.  iM.  / 

Nan  of  Sic  Fnncu  Unke,  from  VJ(a,  Octabu  it-S4:  MSB.  AjkMXf* 
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farniture  of  the  High  Church  of  Vigo, '  altar-cloths, 
copes,  patens,  chalices,  and  an  enormous  cross  of  very 
fine  silver  and  "  excellent  workmanship."  The  Governor 
of  Gallicia  collected  a  force  and  came  to  the  rescue,  but 
when  he  saw  the  ships  he  thought  only,  like  his  subor- 
dinate at  the  islands,  of  how  best  to  persuade  them  to 
go  away.  He  met  Drake  upon  the  water,  and  prom- 
ised freely  that  every  prisoner  in  the  province  should 
be  immediately  released.  Drake  having  taken  all  the 
spoil  that  he  was  likely  to  get,  and  being  unable  to  wait 
till  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  him,  accepted  his  word 
and  sailed. 

All  Spain  was  in  agitation  at  the  news  that  the 
world-famed  corsair  was  on  the  coast.  The  Council 
of  State  sat  three  days  discussing  it.  That  the  Eng- 
lish could  dare  to  beard  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  in 
his  own  dominions  seemed  like  a  dream.  '*  Had  the 
Queen  of  England,"  it  was  asked,  "  no  way  to  employ 
Sir  Francis  Drake  but  to  send  him  to  enquire  after 
Englishmen's  ships  and  goods  ?  Did  the  Queen  of 
England  know  the  King  of  Spain's  force  ?  Did  not  she 
and  her  people  quake  ?  "  Little  England,  to  the  King 
of  half  the  world,  was  but  a  morsel,  to  be  swallowed  at 
his  pleasure.  The  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  however, 
observed  that  "  England  had  many  teeth,"  ^  and  that, 
with  Drake  upon  the  ocean,  the  first  object  was  to  save 
the  Indian  fleet.  The  man  who,  with  a  single  barque 
and  a  handful  of  men,  could  take  half  a  million  of  gold 
from  under  the  eyes  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  might  go 
anywhere  and  everywhere  with  such  a  squadron  as  he 
had  now  at  his  back.  He  might  sweep  the  South  Seas 
again,  and  take  Lima  itself.  He  might  take  Madeira, 
or  Rio,  or  the  Canaries,  or  the  West  India  islands. 

^  Ko  Vs  fW>m  Spain,  January,  1&8Q :  MS8,  Dometiic 
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While  bint  liearts  at  Elizabeth's  Court  were  dreading 
Philip's  preparations  at  Cadiz,  and  every  seminai'; 
priest's  heart  was  exulting  at  the  growth  of  the  great 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  wliicli  was  to  overwhelm  the  Jezebel  of 
England,  Santa  Cruz  recommended  that  every  avail- 
able ship  should  be  sent  at  once  to  sea  to  rescue  tlie 
gold  fleets  and  Indian  galleons,  to  save  the  Colonial, 
and  encounter  and  destroy  the  audacious  rover  wlio 
was  laughing  at  the  Spanish  power. 

Bufore  returning  to  tlie  Queen  and  her  diplomacy,  it 
will  be  agreeable  tu  remain  a  Httle  longer  in  the  com- 
pany of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Elizabetli,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  negotiating  witb  Parma  for  permission  to  Drake  to 
return  to  England  unpunished.  Drake  was  caring 
better  for  himself,  and  for  England,  and  for  \ite  Queen 
also,  if  she  could  have  but  rightly  known  it.  Before 
tlie  Spanish  Council  had  collected  their  senses,  he  lind 
been  down  at  the  Canaries.  He  had  gone  from  tho 
Canaries  to  Cape  de  Verde.  He  missed  the  Indian 
fleet  by  twelve  hours  only,  "the  reason  best  known  lo 
God,"  as  Drake  put  it,  laying  the  blame  upon  tlie 
■  weather;  but  on  tlie  17th  of  November,  as  a.  celebni- 
tion  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  St,  George's  cross  was 
floating  over  St.  lago,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was 
secured  in  the  holds  of  his  cruisers.  From  St.  lago  he 
flew  westwards  before  the  trade  winds,  and  after  a  few 
days'  rest  at  St.  Christopher's,  he  made  direct  to  St. 
Domingo,  the  first  city  in  the  Indian  dnminions.  His 
name  bore  victory  before  it.  St.  Domingo  was  carried 
by  assault.  The  entire  town  being  too  large  for  the 
English  to  occupy,  they  quartered  themselves  in  the 
central  square,  taking  possession  of  castle,  palace,  and 
town  hall,  where  Philip's  scutcheon,  a  horse  leaping 
npon  a  globe,  with  the  haughty  motto,  JVon  mffieit  or(t>, 
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preached  a  sermon  to  conquerors  and  conquered  on  tlie 
pride  of  fools. 

Drake  was  no  destroving  Vandal.  He  was  unwil- 
ling  to  sack  St.  Domingo  if  the  inhabitants  were  pre- 
pared to  redeem  its  safety.  He  remained  at  his  leisure, 
holding  the  threat  of  pillage  over  them  till  they  would 
Consent  to  terms  with  him.  A  month  was  spent  in 
debate,  and  he  had  now  and  then  to  remind  them  wlio 
he  was,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  played  with.  One 
day  he  sent  a  negro  boy  to  the  Governor  with  a  flag 
of  truce.  A  Spanish  officer  struck  the  lad  with  a  lance. 
He  came  back  wounded  for  an  answer,  and  died  in 
Drake's  presence.  Monks  and  priests  were  believed, 
not  without  reason,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  misery 
which  was  distractincj'  the  world.  Drake  selected  a 
couple  of  friars  from  among  his  prisoners,  sent  them 
down  with  a  provost-marshal  and  a  guard  to  the  place 
where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and  promptly 
hung  them  there ;  and  he  informed  the  Governor  that 
he  would  hang  two  more  on  the  same  spot  every  (\^y 
till  the  oflPending  officer  was  given  up  and  punished. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  officer  was  brought 
in.  To  make  the  example  more  instructive,  the  Span- 
iards were  compelled  to  execute  him  themselves  ;  and 
thenceforward  they  knew  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
and  were  more  careful.  As  they  were  long  in  coming 
to  a  resolution,  there  was  every  day  less  for  them  to 
save.  Each  morninjr  two  hundred  sailors  were  told  oflT 
to  burn  and  destroy  till  the  ransom  money  was  |)aid. 
At  length  they  offered  twenty-five  thousand  ducats, 
which  the  English  accepted  and  departed. 

Having  left  his  mark  on  St.  Domingo,  Drake  went 
next  to  the  second  great  city,  Carthagena.  This,  too, 
he  took,  burnt  partially,  and  ransomed  the  rest  for 
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jE30,000,  intendlnf;  afterwards  to  go  on  to  Panama  fnr 
tlie  cliaiice  of  a  convoy  of  bnllion.     Yellow  tover,  how- 
ever, brokfi  out  in  ttie  ftfet.     The  mortality  became 
extremelv  great.    Every  third  man  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  very  reluctantly  Drake  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  further  exploits.    As  regarded  prize  money  the 
voyage  had  been  a  failure,  and  barely  covered  its  ex- 
penses;  but  the  plunder  of  Vigo,  the  storming  of  St. 
lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena,  and  the  defiant 
coolness  with  which  the  work  was  accomplished,  did 
\     more  to  shake  the  Spaniards'  confidence  in  themselves, 
\    and  the  world's  belief  in  their  invincibility,  than  the 
"y.^  accidental  capture  of  a  dozen  gold  fleets. 

Drake  had  done  his  part  to  make  diplomacy  difficult. 
It  was  not  easy  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a  defensive 
war,  afler  the  taking  and  holding  to  ransom  of  Spanish 
cities.  He  now  came  home  at  his  leisure,  entirely  in- 
different to  the  Armada  which  had  been  sent  in  search 
of  him  ;  but  long  before  his  arrival  all  Europe  was  ring- 
ing with  reports  of  his  success. 

When  a  private  adventurer,  without  cost  to  the  Em- 
.  pire,  conid  strike  a  blow  so  weighty  three  thousand 
miles  away,  'the  nation  itself  might  have  accomplished 
something  considerable  at  its  own  door  had  its  arm  been 
unbandaged.  The  Prince  of  Parma  had  but  eight  thou- 
sand men,  all  told,  when  Antwerp  fell.  The  E.ifilish 
and  Dutcli  fleets  united  might  have  sealed  the  Channel 
BO  effectively  that  not  a  Spanish  transport  conld  have 
ventni-ed  within  its  waters.  An  English  army  of  the 
Bame  siite,  led  by  a  soldier  and  left  free  to  ait,  snp]ilied 
adequately  from  home,  and  backed  by  the  revived  en- 
ergy of  the  States,  unparalysed  by  fear  of  treacheri', 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the  Netherlands  diffi- 
culty, A  single  season's  campaign  would  have  seen 
the  last  Spaniard  over  the  frontier. 
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But  such  was  not  Elizabeth's  pleasure.  She  under- 
Btood  these  matters,  as  she  supposed,  better  than  any 
other  person.  It  pleased  her  then  and  always  to  main- 
tain a  clique  of  traitors  in  the  palace,  one  of  them,  at 
least,  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  Controller  of  the  House- 
hold, being  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  to  whose  subtle  whis- 
perings her  ears  were  eternally  open.  It  may  be 
believed,  without  injustice,  that  she  did  not  desire  too 
complete  a  triumph  to  the  Protestant  cause.  With 
*'  the  cause  of  God,*'  as  it  was  called,  and  as  it  really 
was,  fully  and  clearly  victorious,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  wit h^ her  theories  of  Church  government,  and  the 
via  media  Anglicana  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  name  will  be  remembered  of  a  certain  M.  de 
Champagny,  brother  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  a  Catholic 
nobleman  of  great  weight  at  Antwerp,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Requescens  on  an  embassy  to  England  in  1570. 
Champagny,  like  Granvelle  himself,  represented  the 
party  of  the  old  Catholic  Flemings,  who  hated  heresy 
and  heretics,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  their  liberties  set 
aside,  and  their  country  ruined  by  the  incubus  of  a 
Spanish  army.  Between  them  and  Philip  there  was 
no  longer  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion.  Weary 
of  the  enormous  expense  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
conquest,  the  King  was  willing  to  make  any  concession 
short  of  religious  liberty.  Elizabeth,  as  Champagny 
well  knew,  desired  nothing  better  than  the  same  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  She  had  taken  exactly  the  same 
ground  nine  years  before.  No  sooner  had  she  signed 
her  treaty  with  the  States,  and  given  notice  to  Parma 
that  she  intended  to  interfere,  than  Champagny  con- 
trived to  place  himself  in  communication  with  her.  He 
bad,  it  seems,  been  recently  a  second  time  in  England. 
He  had  seen  the  Queen,  and  talked  over  with  her  the 
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possibility  of  peace.  He  liad  told  her  that  so  lun^r  as 
religious  liberty  was  made  a  condition,  peace  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  Elizabeth  had  aa  good  as  promised 
that  it  should  not  be  insisted  on;^  while  Cliaiiipagny 
on  his  part  had  agreed  that  if  she  would  yiuld  on  that 
one  point  she  should  have  security  that  neither  on  that 
nor  any  other  ground  should  she  be  mole,-ted  in  luT 

Extreme  secresy  was  necessary;  for  Holland  and 
Zealand,  so  far  from  empowering  Elizabeth  to  make 
peace  for  them,  had  bound  her  under  her  hand  to 
make  no  peace  without  their  consent.  Their  distrust 
of  her  had  caused  the  difficulty  about  the  sea  towns. 
They  had  agreed  to  part  with  them  only  when  thfy 
felt  assured  that  they  conid  depend  upon  her,  and  if 
they  saw  cause  for  susjKcting  that  she  meant  to  phiy 
them  false,  they  were  likely  to  expel  her  garrisons,  and 
anticipate  her  by  making  peace  for  themselves.  Tlie 
religious  liberty  of  which  she  made  so  light  was  the  sol- 
itary object  for  which  they  were  fighting.  If  they  were 
to  lose  it  they  did  not  need  her  assistance.  It  was  but 
too  probable  that  in  resentment  at  finding  tht'mselves 
betrayed  they  would  sacrifice  her  as  she  had  meditated 
sacrificing  them,  and  make  themselves  the  instruments 
of  Philip's  revenge  upon  her. 

This  was  so  certain  that  if  the  peace  party  made  pub- 
lic overtures  to  her  she  would  be  obliged  to  reject  them, 
and  reject  them  with  affected  resentment ;  she  woulil  be 
driven  in  earnest  into  the  ivar  with  which  she  was  iit 
present  playing,  and  the  Spanish  army  would  remain 
indefinitely  to  afflict  the  Catholic  Netherlands. 

1  "  Entrb  al  aTanti  con  v)t«  nwioD*  ch'  *IU  initsi  gli  accorrlb  i<i  titai 
panto  Don  (nlama." — Culo  [.imrianelii  to  Andru  Looe,  Fiibnuiy  T 
16M   MSB.  riandir*. 
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Cbampagny,  tliercfore,  not  venturing  to  appear  in 
the  matter  himself,  made  use  of  the  assistance  of  an 
Italian  mercliant  in  Antwerp,  Carlo  Lanfrant-lii,  who 
had  extensive  connexions  in  Ent:;lan(l.  Lanfraiichi, 
instructed  by  Champatrny,  wrote,  in  November,  to 
Andrea  de  Looe,  the  principal  partner  of  an  Italian 
house  in  London,  desiring  liim  to  feel  the  pulse  of  th<3 
Queen,  and  of  such  of  the  Council  as  he  could  trust. 
De  Looe  carried  Lanfranchi's  letter  to  Burgliloy,  by 
whom  it  was  shewn  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  question  rises 
on  the  part  which  Burghley  really  played  in  the  trans- 
actions which  followed.  Was  he  indeed  a  party  to  the 
meditated  treason  against  the  States,  whose  cause  he 
had  for  so  many  years  so  earnestly  advocated,  or  was 
he  keeping  the  negotiation  in  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  control  and  guide  it,  and,  if  necessary,  save  his 
mistress  from  herself,  as  he  had  done  many  times  be- 
fore?  His  general  character,  his  close  and  continued 
intimacy  with  Walsingham,  his  insisting  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  as  it  wmII  be  seen  that  he  did,  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  without  religious  toleration  after  all, 
suggest  the  second  alternative.  On  the  other  hand, 
De  Looe,  Lanfranchi,  Parina,  Philij)  liimself,  believed 
that  Burghley  was  on  their  side,  and  Philip  marked 
him  off,  to  be  spared  from  the  gallows  in  consequence, 
when  "Elizabeth's  other  ministers  were  hanjied. 

It  may  be  that,  knowing  his  mistress  well,  and  doubt- 
ing, as  many  others  doubted,  whether  she  could  ever 
be  brought  to  persevere  in  the  war,  he  hesitated  to  neg- 
lect an  offered  chance,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  final 
care  of  England  and  the  Queen's  honour. 

Any  way,  he  shewed  her  Lanfranchi's  letter.  She 
liked  it  much.     "  She  wished  forwardness  in  the  nrit- 
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ter."  *  It  liad  been  in  her  mind  from  tlie  first,  and  waa 
the  ground  of  her  dtsire  that  her  quarrel  should  be  aa 
little  exasjwrated  as  possible.  In  the  thought  of  it  she 
had  rebuketl  Norns  into  inactivity,  she  had  allowed  her 
troops  to  famish,  because  if  peace  was  coming  expense 
was  unnecessary.  She  had  hesitated  on  sending  Leices- 
ter, and  when  he  went  at  last,  had  given  him  unde- 
fined authority,  and  tied  him  by  impossible  instructions. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone  than,  as  if  some  restraint  had 
been  taken  oft'  from  her,  she  seemed  inclined  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  Slates,  and  find  an  excuse  to  precipi- 
tate the  conclusion.  By  her  double  bargain  she  had 
secured  Ostpnd  and  Sluys,  as  well  as  Brill  and  Flush- 
ing. English  troops  occupied  all  these  places;  but  she 
required  the  States  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  fortifi- 
cations; while  a  lawyer  cnnstrued  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  for  her,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  States  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  gan-isons  in  the  other  towns.* 

Leicester,  on  landing  at  Flushing,  sent  her  a  mes- 
sage "  that  she  sliould  have  peace  at  a  y»'ar"a 
end,  with  honour  and  safety."  "It  came  in 
good  time,"'  wrote  Wnlsingham  to  him,  "for  we  begiin 
alre.idy  to  grow  so  weai'y  of  the  charge  of  the  war,  and 
to  fear  so  much  the  long  continuance  thereof,  as  it  was 
half  doubted  lest  some  over-hasty  course  would  have 
been  taken  for  some  dangerous  and  dishonourable 
peace."  ' 

The  hasty  course  was  still  in  hand,  unknown  to 
Walsingham.     De  Looe  let  Lanfranchi  know  that  the 

1  A  d«diralion  of  the  mnnner  of  trvHling  of  peace,  urnlerliand  1i>  in; 
toH  nf  l,i'ice»tr>r:   MSS.  HMimt,  1586-15. 

*  l'*vm«iit  for  the  gtim«on*  m  Fluahiitc  anil  Brill,  December  2T,  16U 
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Queen  was  willing  to  proceed.  Lanfranchi  replied,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  that  if  she  was  reasonable  in  her 
demands  peace  could  be  easily  arranojed.  Religion 
must  not  be  nientione'l ;  but  religion,  after  what  she 
had  said  to  Champagny,  was  not  expected  to  be  a 
difficulty.^      The   corres[)onilence  continued. 

r>i^  '  r»  1  1    •  /^  February 

Onampagny  was  conndent,  relynig  on  Cxian- 
velle*s  influence  with  Philip.  The  King  had  sworn  ij 
maintain  the  Catholic  religion,  as  Eliziibeth  in  EiiixlaTiJ 
maintained  the  act  of  uniformity.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other  practised  toleration,  and  toleration,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  rise  as  a  question  between  them ;  but  it 
tliis  point  was  waived,  the  Catholic  noblemen  in  the 
Netherlands  were  ready  to  guarantee  her  against  dan- 
ger from  Spain,  and  Philip  himself,  indeed,  was  ready 
to  make  any  engagement  which  she  might  require.  Nor 
was  this  all.  She  might  make  an  excellent  bargain  for 
herself  in  every  way  ;  for  in  the  conditions  of  peace  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
which  she  had  spent  in  the  States'  defence.^ 

It  might  have  been  unwise,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  dishonest,  if  Elizabeth  had  frankly  told  the  States 

1  Lanfranchi  to  Andrea  de  Looe,  January  29-Februar^'  8:  MSS.  Finn 
tUr». 

*  "  Nel  resto  poi  quuiito  alia  picurer.za  del  Reyno  dessa  Ser™*  Ropna. 
credo  che  il  Re  et  y  Nobili  di  qiie!«ti  I'at'si  daranno  la  parola,  et  anche  cre- 
derei  fra  qualche  tempo  che  si  otteria  cavar  del  paese  la  i^onte  Spagnuola. 
E  per  y  denari  la  Sf!ni«»  I.'t'pna  da  davero  non  reateria  a  dietro  farsi  buona 
opera  che  li  Stati  con  un  poco  di  tienipo  la  paghassero." — Same  to  the 
■ame,  February'  24:  ^f^.  Ibid. 

Again  on  February  27  Lanfranchi  wrote  that  all  would  go  well. 

"  Mentre  non  A  tratti  di  Ilcligione,  trovando  che  quanto  nl  faro  rihubore 
alia  Ser"™*  Kegina  li  denari  prestiiti  a  quo<ti  Stati,  sua  M  .**  <i  cdnteiitcri  li 
Biaiio  resi  come  I'  apj>artiene.  Tocante  alia  sicurezza  di  stare  in  pace  uel 
luo  Regno  di  questo  anche  si  trovarebbe  repiegho  die  i  Nobili  del  Wi^ik^ 
fivebbero  la  promesa  che  senza  l<>ro  la  Kegina  molestata  non  puote  cssere. 
a1  Re  r  affirmarebbe  lui  anche.**  —  Same  to  the  same,  February  27:  MB. 
Ibid. 
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tliat  alie  was  unable  to  defend  tlieni,  had  restored  tlioni 
their  cautionary  towns,  and  tlieii  mnde  her  separate 
peaces.  But  the  present  ti-eiity  was  for  the  States  as 
well  as  for  herself,  and  the  principle  of  it  was  that  if 
the  States  refused  they  were  to  be  left,  shorn  of  their 
strongest  posts,  to  Philip's  menry.  It  was  her  p(i5s<.'s- 
sion  of  the  towns  which  gave  lier  the  command  of  the 
nituatioti,  and  it  seems  too  painfully  certain  that  she 
contemplated  not  the  restoration  of  them  to  the  States, 
but  their  delivery  to  Philip.  It  is  plain,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  cose,  that  tliis  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.^ 

The  meaning  of  Walsingham's  epithets,  "  danf^enms 
and  dishonourable,"  is  now  apparent.  It  need  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Queen  would  have  gained  nothing. 
It  has  been  thutight  that  Parma  was  playini;  with  her 
credulity  ;  but  Philip's  language  to  Olivarez  shows  that 
be  had  no  objection  to  a  peace,  if  |>eace  could  be  had  at 
Buch  a  price ;  and  he  might  have  been  well  satisfied  to 
leave  Elizabeth  in  (juiet  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  to  enjoj- 
the  infamy  in  which  she  would  have  involved  herself. 

Let  us  turn  for  a.  moment  to  the  cabinet  of  Sextus  V. 
After  the  signaluiti  of  the  treaty  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  visit  of  Drake  to  Vigo,  the  Kiiig  of  S]>ain 
came  unwillingly  to  recognise  that  war  wiih  Knglaiid 
wa»  inevitable.  The  Pope,  set  on  by  Allen  and  Parsons, 
bad  required    him  formally,  as  a   tarthful   son    of  the 

'  "  The  DnkE  of  Pnrmi,"  write*  «om«  one  wli<we  Inter  ■•  anions  IdirKh. 

have  Troni  u*.  nnil  <lp|>art  wilh  nutliinR.    II«  Imikii  thnt  lli»  Qoern  fhniil'l 

coiimrv.  ;mil  c^iis^riueiiflv  to  leave  Uie  full  rulijitiion  <>r  Ihi-  cmiiiirr 
wholly  uiilu  him,  having  «•  miii'h  [lirreof  Kubilued  liln'iily.  It  may  Iw  h* 
Till  pniO'er  fme  pillry  piect  of  mnney.  ami  yel  pay  ua  a  gri-al  part  uT  it 
in  our  ru,  upon  Sir  Krancia  Drake's  reckonini:*,  and  what  Hsmiraiire  will 
be  given  of  her  Uajenty'a  quietncn,  God  knowath."  —  J/£J>'.  Fl-nukn, 
ilareb,  l&So-B. 
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Church,  to  execute  the  Bull  against  Elizabeth.  He 
had  offtTed  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and 
Piiilip  had  instructed  Count  Ohvarezto  give  a  cautious 
but  favourable  answer.  While  the  Antwerp  and  Lon- 
don niercliants  were  arranging  a  peace,  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador was  discussing  the  invasion  of  England  in  the 
Pope's  cabinet,  and  the  conversations  there  reveal  with 
great  distinctness  both  Philip's  objects  and  his  diffi- 
culties. 

"  I  told  the  Pope,"  wrote  Olivarez  in  a  ciphered  dis- 
patch to  his  master,  "  that  altiiough  your  Majesty  had 
been  often  invited  to  undertake  this  enterprise  by  his 
Huliness's  predecessors,  you  had  never  before  felt  assured 
that  you  would  receive  the  practical  assistance  which 
would  be  necessary.  His  Holiness's  willingness  lo 
meet  your  Majesty's  views  in  this  matter,  had  now  in- 
duced your  Majesty  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
his  request,  notwithstanding  the  contiuned  ti-oubles  in 
Holland,  and  the  other  obstacles  which  have  stood  so 
long  in  the  way.  The  object,  I  presumed,  would  be  to 
restore  the  Catholic  religion,  and  place  the  Queen  of 
Scots  upon  the  throne.  His  Holiness  said  that  he  was 
infinitely  grateful  to  God  for  having  brought  your 
Majesty  to  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind,  and  he  gave  his 
full  consent  to  the  elevation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots." 

The  next  point  was  the  succession  to  the  English 
crown,  which  Olivarez  was  obliged  to  approach  with 
caution.  The  Pope's  views  were  very  diiferent  from 
Philip's.  The  Queen  of  Soots  was  now  forty-two;  she 
was  credited  with  bad  health,  and  her  life  might  easily 
be  short. 

"  I  represented,"  said  the  Ambassador,  "  that  in  your 
Majesty's  opinion  it  would  never  do  to  allow  a  confirmed 
heretic  like  the  King  of  Scots  to  follow  her.     The  poi- 
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son,  iF  once  more  expelled,  must  not  be  allon-ed  to  re- 
tnm.  A  successor  ought  to  be  selected  whose  religion 
could  be  depended  on,  and  care  also  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  not  be  betrayed  by  a 
mother's  partiality  into  favoring  her  son."  ^ 

The  Pope  generally  acquiesced  ;  liis  Majesty's  reasons 
were,  he  admitted,  weighty,  and  he  said  he  would  con- 
sent to  any  arrangement  that  his  Majesty  might  rec- 
ommend. He  hinted,  however,  that  the  King  of  Scots 
might  be  converted  ;  or  if  this  could  not  be,  some  Eng- 
lish Catholic  nobleman,  he  thought,  miglit  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scots  with  the  reversion  of  the  succession  if 
she  died  without  another  child. 

Oiivarez  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a 
suitable  person.  Over  and  above  the  religious  quarrel, 
England  was  distracted  by  factions.  The  elevation  of 
S  private  nobleman  to  the  throne  would  create  violent 
jealousy.  His  enemies  would  raise  the  cry  of  religion, 
and  he  would  be  un.ible  to  maintain  his  authority; 
while  as  regarded  the  King  of  Scotland,  so  long  as  ha 
gave  no  sign  whatever  of  being  dis|>osed  towards  con- 
version, it  was  useless  to  think  of  him. 

Sextus  replied,  faintly,  that  the  objections  were  well 
taken.  He  was  silenced  if  unconvinced,  and  he  ap- 
peared at  last  to  yield  entirely. 

"  I  did  not  venture  further  into  particulars,"  wrote 
Oiivarez ;  "  I  have  left  it  to  Fatlier  Allen  to  break  the 
rest  to  him  ;  at  present  he  has  no  idea  that  your  Maj- 
esty has  views  on  the  succession  for  yourself.^      He 

r  da  midre,  pcnru 


^■w  V,  iitgi  HO  pieuM  &  la 
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said  so  expressly  to  the  Cardinal  of  Este,  and  T  did 
not  undeceive  him.  He  will  he  nuich  astonished -when 
he  knows  the  truth,  and  entangled  thouorh  he  may  be 
by  his  promise  to  do  as  you  wish,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  make  difficulties.  When  I  next  sj)eak  to  him,  I 
may  bridge  matters  over  by  speaking  of  the  ref)ayment 
of  expenses  after  the  enterj)rise  has  succeeded,  and  I 
may  suggest  that  the  succession  shall  be  assigned  by 
way  of  compensation,  as  a  dowry  to  the  Infant  Dona 
Isabella ;  of  course  ])r(>fessedly  as  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement, till  your  Majesty  shall  have  recovered  your 
outlav,  with  the  accunndatint;  interest.  This  will  come 
to  the  same  thinix,  for  in  a  few  years  the  sum  will  be 
BO  large  that  it  cannot  be  paid.  I  will  say  nothing, 
however,  till  I  receive  directions  from  your  Majesty." 

The  succession  being  disposed  of,  the  question  rose 
of  the  amount  of  the  Pope's  contribution.  The  Span- 
ish treasury,  Olivarez  said,  had  been  much  exhausted 
by  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  glad  as  the 
King  of  S|)ain  would  be  to  undertake  everything  with- 
out troubling  his  Holiness  —  well  expended  as  he  would 
regard  any  amount  of  treasure,  could  he  be  the  means 
a  second  time  of  recovering  England  to  the  faith  —^ 
vet  the  restoration  would  be  larixely  lucrative  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  he  considered,  therefore,  that  his  Holi- 
ness might  perhaps  supply  two  millions,^  which  would 
be  half  the  estimated  cost. 

One  of  the  leading  provocations  to  the  original  re- 
volt had  been  the  enormous  tribute  which  Enjxland, 
ander  one  form  or  another,  had  contributed  to  the  See 
of  Rome.     The   Pope  calculated    on    recovering   it;^ 

1  "  Dos  millones  de  oro."  The  gold  crown,  worth  something  over  «ix 
■hillings. 

'  '*  La  quale  siiccediendo  conio  s'  espera  con  el  favor  d'  Iddio  felice- 
Gsente,  intende  Bua  Sant*  che  la  Sede  Apostolica  recupere  e  sla  /ntegrata 
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and  with  this  prospect  two  millions  was  not  an  exces- 
sLVf  sum,  Sextus,  however,  was  as  fond  of  money  na 
ElizabL'th,  and  could  drive  aa  liard  a  bargain.  He  suid 
tliat  he  liad  found  hia  cofFera  emjity  on  hia  acceasion. 
He  must  not  burden  the  Papal  States  with  fresh  im- 
positions. He  was  willing,  however,  to  tontribj.te 
more  than  a  Pope  had  previously  contributed  to  any 
enterprise  wiiatever.  He  offered  to  give  tlie  King  two 
hunJrt'd  thousand  crowns  at  once,  a  third  hundred 
thousand  wl:en  the  army  should  have  landed  in  Eng- 
land, a  fourth  six  montha  after,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand annually  as  long  as  the  war  continued. 

Olivarez  declined  to  argue.  He  replied  merely  that 
the  lowest  sum  which  his  master  coidd  accept  was  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  he  allowed  this  matter,  like 
that  of  the  succession,  to  lie  over  till  the  arrival  of 
Father  Allen,  who  was  coming  to  Rome  from  Rhcims, 

To  Allen  had  been  assigned  tlie  part  in  the  second 
recovery  which  Pole  had  filled  in  the  firat.  He  was 
devoted  to  Philip,  and  was  about  to  be  made  a  Car- 
dinal bv  Spanish  interest.  He  was  pre[inred  to  prom- 
ise the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  English  Catholics, 
the  repayment  of  every  crown  which  he  might  spend, 
and  (o  tell  him  that  if  there  was  another  disappoint- 
meiit  his  Holiness  alone  would  be  to  blame.  Avari- 
cii>us  as  Sextus  was  already  known  to  be,  these  argu- 
ments wore  expected  to  make  an  ini|ireRsion  upon  him. 
The  Catholic  Powers  had  little  confidence  in  one  an- 
other. The  Po])e  imagined  that  Philip  wouki  take  his 
money,  and  would  do  nothing  after  all.  Philip  feared 
that  ihe  Pope,  having  launched  him  upon  the  enter- 
In  quel  rv^no  avanli  cIjo  Hennco  OcUvf  i 
■1  lUj,  SI  llebruro,  IMG:  USS.  Bimaneai. 
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priae,  would  leave  him  to  his  own  resources.  The 
Pope  saw  plainly  that  Philip  liad  remembered  liis  duty 
to  CliTTch,  only  when  he  found  a  war  with  England 
forced  upon  him  by  Elizabeth's  intt^rference  in  ihe  Low 
Countries.  Phih'p  endeavoured  as  earnestly  to  prove 
that  war  was  not  forced  upon  him  at  all ;  that,  as  fur 
is  Spain  was  concerned,  he  could  have  every  political 
•atisfaction  which  he  required,  by  peaceable  negotia- 
aoos;  and  that  if  he  attached  England  it  would  be  in 
ueference  only  to  his  Holiness's  wishes. 

" His  Holiness,"  said  Oiivarez,  "is  persuaded  that 
you  are  obliged  to  call  this  woman  to  account,  and  that 
only  by  doing  so  can  you  come  to  an  end  with  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  He  thinks  that  the  conquest  of 
England  is  incomparably  easier  than  the  conquest  of 
those  Provinces,  and  that  you  must  underCake  it  to 
protect  your  own  colonies  and  yotir  own  coast.  He 
says  that  in  the  time  of  Pius  V.  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  thought  a  sufficient  subsidy  from  the 
Holy  See.  He  cannot  understand  why  a  sum  so  much 
larger  should  be  demanded  now.  I  tell  him  that  your 
differences  with  the  Queen  of  England  may  be  easily 
repaired  if  she  will  assist  you  in  recovering  the  Prov- 
inces, which  she  is  not  far  from  consenting  to  do; 
that  in  fact  she  would  never  have  set  foot  in  the  isl- 
ands except  with  that  intention,  her  desire  being  that 
the  Provinces  should  remain  under  the  Spanish  Crown, 
in  possession  of  their  ancient  liberties.  I  liave  said 
that  if  the  present  occasion  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  if 
your  Majesty  make  peace  with  the  Queen,  the  English 
■  question  must  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  be  thought 
of  no  more.  Your  Majesty,  I  repealed,  had  been  in- 
fiuenced  only  by  the  persuasions  of  his  Holiness  in 
taking  another  way;  you  would  have  to  continue  the 
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war  in  Holland,  to  maintain  an  army  in  Flanders  aa  a 
check  on  France,  and  to  provide  a  fleet  strong  enough 
to  encounter  and  overcome  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  said  it  would  be  a  smaller  fault  when  God 
called  him  to  account,  if  he  had  spent  a  little  too  much, 
than  if  he  permitted  the  whole  enterprise  to  fall  to  the 
ground." 

There  remained  one  more  obstacle :  France  had  al- 
ways stood  in  the  way,  and  France,  notwithstanding 
the  league,  remained  in  the  same  position.  Politics  at 
the  Court  of  Paris  were  stronger  than  religion.  The 
Cardinal  of  Este  admitted  frankly,  that  although  the 
French  Culholics  would  coerce  or  punish  their  own 
heretics,  they  could  not  and  would  not  allow  Spain  to 
overcome  England.  If  Spain  undertook  the  work,  a 
Spanish  officer  would  have  to  lead  the  expedition  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  had  bugged  the  Pope  to  refuse  his 
sanction  to  the  invasion,  unless  Guise  was  himself  a 
party  to  it.  Cardinal  Sanz,  wlio  represented  France 
in  the  Papal  Council,  opposed  it  altogetlier:  he  recom- 
mended the  Pope  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  divert  the  invasion,  if  invasion 
there  was  to  be,  from  England  to  Geneva.  The  Pope 
himself  wished  it  to  go  forward,  but  was  not  eager  to 
spend  more  upon  it  than  necessary.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  could  be  brought  to  declare  against  the 
King  of  Scots ;  and  still  more,  whether  he  would  sanc- 
tion the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  Philip.  The  am- 
bition which  lie  had  felt  to  distinguish  his  pontificate, 
had  been  cooled  by  the  distress  of  parting  with  his 
money.'     Philip's  game  was  susjwcted  if  not  fully  un- 

I  "  F.I  C'li^'ta  que  mnstriha  r  dfMcn  de  hacer  nlcuna  cn<s  ecilKladii  mi  li 
ba  rwlriiiilo  con  el  ilolor  del  dipero."  —  Olivarei  a  Su  iUg'i  2*  llebreroi 
MSS.  Simanca*. 

"  Lg  que  an  Uag^  dice  cerca  d*  lu  exhorlkcioDei  que  divemi  recei  •« 
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derstood.  The  Guises  were  no  more  willins:  than  the 
House  of  Valois  that  their  young  kinsman  in  Scotland 
should  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  the  Pope  was  an 
Italian  sovereign  as  well  as  tiie  Father  of  Christendom, 
and  had  no  anxiety  to  see  a  further  increase  of  the 
already  overgrown  Spanish  power. 

The  expense,  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  and 
the  humour  of  France,  formed  thus  a  serious  objection 
to  proceeding  with  the  war.  The  evident  object  of  the 
Vatican  was  to  leave  the  work  to  Pliilip  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  practical  fruits  of  it.  Philip,  therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  had  strong  inducements  to  consent  to  a 
peace,  on  the  terms  which  the  Queen  appeared  ready 
to  concede.  He  would  thus  be  left  to  destroy  at  his 
leisure  the  remnant  of  freedom  which  was  left  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  The  Huguenots  could  be  crushed 
next  in  France,  and  the  submission  of  England  to  the 
general  will  of  Christendom  would  then  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  terrified  at  expense  also, 
and  with  traitors  in  her  Council,  saw  or  thought  she  saw 
that  she  could  secure  quiet  to  herself  for  the  remainder 
of  her  own  reign,  without  exacting  sacrifices  of  the 
Provinces  which  she  could  herself  regard  as  important. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  such  a  settlement  as  she  con- 
templated might  be  a  prelude  to  the  general  comj)romi8e 
which  she  had  always  longed  for.  Those  round  her, 
who  understood  better  the  depth  and  power  of  religious 
passion,  foresaw  that  however  it  might  fare  with  herself, 
the  storm  would  sooner  or  later  fall  on  England  ;  that 
a  Catholic  revolution  must  and  would  ensue,  with  its 

me  har.  hecho  en  nombre  de  su  Santidad,  y  lo  que  ru  Santidad  rcspondio  A 
ello.**  —  Roma,  4  Hcbrero,  1580.  Inclosed  in  a  letter  of  the  sani)  data 
from  Olivarez  to  Philip  II. :  MSS,  Simancas. 
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bloody  and  terrible  copseqaences.  But  Elizabeth  did 
not  sue  it,  or  was  careless  if  she  did :  things  would  last 
lier  time  ;  or  if  tlie  storm  overtook  her  while  she  was 
alive,  to  attend  mass  again,  as  slie  had  dune  under  her 
sister,  was  nothing  so  particularly  objectionable  ;  the 
mass  and  the  English  service  were  the  same  thing,  with 
but  a  trifling  difference  of  form.  As  it  was  with  the 
Buccessinn  to  the  crown,  so  it  was  with  religion.  It 
was  convenient  to  herself  that  tliore  should  be  no  ac- 
knowledged successor.  It  was  convenient  to  herself  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Tlie  next  gen- 
eration might  solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
way. 

Thus  the  secret  negotiation  went  on  swimmingly. 
Cliampagny  reported  to  Parma,  while  An 
drea  de  Looe  communicated  with  Elizabeth. 
Whatever  Burgliley's  instructions  may  have  been,  both 
she  and  De  Looe  gave  Parma  to  understand  that  relig- 
ion was  not  to  be  a  difficulty  ;  the  conditions  otherwise 
were  easily  agreed  upon  ;  and  there  remained  only  some 
diplomatic  C(H)uelry  as  to  which  of  the  two  powers 
should  make  the  first  open  advance.'  Lanfranchi  un- 
dertook for  the  Prince,  "  that  so  far  forth  as  licr  Majesty 
would  not  intermeddle  in  matters  of  religion,  she  should 
have  all  other  tilings  to  content  her;  amongst  others,' 
her  money  should  be  repaid  her  which  she  had  lent, 
and  bestowed  in  the  Low  Countries."  "  It  was  confi- 
dentl)'  answered  that  her  Majesty  was  content  not  to 
meddle  or  deal  in  any  matters  of  religion."  "  The 
Queen  looked  only  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  should 
first  seek  the  peace,  for  that  she  herself  would  not  first 
begin."  ^ 

>  Andre*  de  Looe  to  Biirchlej,  March  13-S-1:  USS.  Flnndtrt. 
*  Uecluniiinn  of  the  maaner  of  tmting  of  pMce  anderbkiid  to  my  Loci 
«l  Leiceiler,  1580:  MSS.  IMlaad. 
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Success,  however,  in  Elizabeth's  opinion,  depended 
on  keeping  Leicester  paralysed.    Leicester  himself,  and 
Walsinjihani,  who,  understandintj  the  care  with  which 
the  secret  was  kept  from  them,  conjectured  what  was 
going  on,  conceived  tliat  even  if  peace  and  compromise 
were  to  be  the  ultimate  objects,  an  effective  campaigi. 
would  be  the  fittest  prelude  to  the  treaty.     The  Queen 
on  the  other  hand,  still  affected  to  maintain  that  in  send- 
ing troops  to  the  Netherlands  she  had  meant  no  hostility^ 
to  Spain.     She  had  accepted  no  authority  except  in  the 
cautionary  towns.     As  carefully  she  had  reserv^ed  the 
control  of  her  army  in  her  own   hands,  to  prevent  the 
States  from  using  them  upon  active  service  ;  while  she 
had  refused  to  allow  her  representative  to  take  any  office 
which  would  encroach  formally  upon  Philip's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  sensation  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  which 
she  learned  that  Leicester  —  Leicester,  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  say  she  had  raised  out  of  the  dust,  the  slave 
of  her  pleasure,  the  automaton  that  was  to  move  only  at 
her  will,  had  dared  to  break  the  positive  command  which 
she  had  laid  uj)on  him,  had  accepted  in  the  Queen's 
name  the  absolute  government  of  the  Provinces,  had 
taken  an  oath  to  the  States,  which  she  had  distinctly 
forbidden  him  to  take,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  anar- 
chy which  she  had  meant  to  continue.  He  had  done,  in 
spite  of  her,  what  she  ought  herself  to  have  been  the 
first  to  desire.  He  had  gone  over,  tied  hand  and  foot 
by  orders  which  made  him  useless  and  helpless,  to  hold 
a  starving  army  in  inactivity,  without  money  to  pay 
them,  in  a  country  without  a  goverimient.  He  was 
surrounded  by  traitors  :  Blunt  Lord  Mountjoy's  brother, 
Pooley,  a  dependent  outwardly  of  the  Sydneys,  and 
many  others,  secret  agents  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  hao 
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been  sent  over  purposely  to  watch  and  thwart   him. 
Though  professing  such  care  of  the  lives  of  her  subjects, 
that  she  forbade  Norris  to  expose  them  in  action,  slie 
had  allowed  them  to  perish  in  squads.    "  The  havock,'* 
wrote  Lord  North,  '*  which  has  been  made  of  the  sol- 
diers first  sent  over  is  lamentable,  which  must  be  sup^ 
plied  and  enlarged   presently  before  my  Lord  can    do 
anything."  ^     ^'  Most  part  of  the  bands  that  came  over 
in   August  and   September,"  said  a  correspondent  of 
Walsingham's,    "  are    more   than    half   wasted,   dead, 
and  gone,  and  many  that  remain  are  sick,  lame,  and 
shrewdly  enfeebled.    Of  our  own  soldiers  many  be  paid 
with  earth  in  their  graves,  the  rest  so  discontented  that, 
if  pay  come  not  speedily  before,  they  may  be  drawn  to 
deal  with  the  enemv.     I  doubt  some  ill  adventure."  ^ 
Not,  probably,  without  the  secret  advice  of  Burgh 
ley,  or  at  least  of  Walsingham,  Leicester  haci 
made  a  bold  effort  to  burst  the  net  in  which 
he  was  entangled.     The  States  for  the  past  year  had 
possessed  no  organised  government  at  all.     Since  the 
murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  they  had  waited  upon 
Elizabeth's  pleasure.     If  they  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing,  they  could  easily  conjecture  what  she  was 
likely  to  do.     She  had  been  so  careful  to  avoid  com- 
mitting herself,  that  they  were    the  more  anxious  to 
commit  her  in  s])ite  of  herself,  and  they  had  not  parted 
with  their  hopes  of  being  incorporated  in  the  English 
Empire.      The    populace  saw,  in    the    advent   among 
them  of  a  great  English  nobleman,  a  step  towards  a 
realisation  of  the  union.     He  was  received  with  the 
wildest   enthusiasm.      "  God    save    the    Queen  "    had 
rung  through  Delft  streets,  loud  as  ever  it  had  been 
heard  in  Cheapside. 

1  Lord  North  to  Burghley,  January  28:  MS8.  HcUcmd, 
s  Digges  to  Walsinghamj  March,  1586:  MS,  Ibid. 
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The  Estates  represented  to  Leicester  that  a  govern- 
ment of  some  kind  was  pressiiigly  necessary.  Tlie 
Provinces  were  in  confusion  ;  money  could  not  be  had 
from  England  to  pay  the  troops,  which  in  their  impa- 
tience and  hunger  were  often  on  the  edge  of  insurrec- 
tion. The  dispensation  of  tlie  States  revenues  would 
prevent,  at  any  rate,  anarchy  and  disaster,  and  the 
accounts  could  be  settled  afterwards.  A  hundred  ob- 
vious reasons  could  be  given  for  a  thing  so  necessary 
as  union  of  authority.  The  government  was  offered 
to  Leicester,  who  wrote  to  England  for  leave  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  he  was  installed  and  in  possession  before 
the  inevitable  prohibition  could  arrive.  The  request 
itself,  when  it  arrived,  provoked  more  than  sufficient 
indignation.  That  the  States  should  have  even  pro- 
posed such  a  thing,  and  that  Leicester  should  not  have 
instantly  refused  it,  was  of  itself  an  unpardonable 
crime.^  The  act  itself  the  Queen  learnt  from  others 
before  the  Earl  himself  informed  her  of  it. 

Secretary  Davison,  whom  he  found  at  the  Hague, 
and  by  whose  counsels  he  was  encouraged  to  act  as 
he  did,  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  news,  and  to 
defend  what  had  been  done.  Davison  was  detained 
by  foul  weather,  and  the  news  reached  England  before 
him.  The  Queen  was  in  full  cry  after  peace,  with 
the  game  in  view,  and  almost,  as  she  tliought,  secured, 
when  Leicester,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  started  out 
of  the  ground  upon  her  path.  To  send  troops  with  a 
half-defined  intention  of  using  them  in  the  enemy's 
service  might  be  defended  or  excused ;  but  for  their 
commander  to  accept  authority  over  the  King  of 
Spain's  territories  at  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, was  an  act  of  hostility  not  to  be  explained  away, 

^  Th«  Council  to  Leicester,  January  26-March  5 :  MS8,  BoUand. 
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The  peace  would  be  less  easy,  as  Lanfraiichi  expressed 
It  "The  King  of  Spain  found  liimstlf  assaulted  in 
earnest;"  "the  matter  had  proceeded  beyond  words, 
and  prififcs  answered  deeds  with  deeds."  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Heneage  was  ordered  to  go  instantly  to 
Holland,  to  say  "jhat  the  Earl  and  the  States  iiad 
treati;d  tlie  Queen  with  contempt  ;  "  either  the  world 
vould  refuse  to  believe  "that  a  creature  of  her  own 
would  have  presumed  to  accept  the  government  con- 
trary to  her  command,  without  her  secret  assent,"  or 
it  would  be  thought  that  she  could  not  rule  her  own 
subjects.  The  election,  slie  said,  must  be  cancelled 
with  the  same  solemnities  with  which  it  had  been  pub- 
lished ;  "the  Earl,  all  excuses  laid  aside,  must  resign 
his  authority  in  the  place  where  he  accepted  it."  ^ 

Walsiugham  dared  to  suggest  that  it  woultl  be  pru- 
dent to  ascertain  first  the  effect  which  such  an  order 
might  produce  in  the  States.  Burghley  said  that  for 
his  own  part  he  thought  Leicester  hud  acted  honour- 
ably and  well.  "But  the  Queen  would  not  endure 
to  hear  speech  in  defence  of  him."^  Her  passion 
against  the  favourite  might  have  been  palliated  if  in 
the  midst  of  it  slie  could  have  remembered  her  own 
duty.  The  troops  enlisted  in  her  imme,  which  she  had 
bound  herself  to  pav,  men  with  England's  honour  in 
their  charge,  were  dying  like  sheep  witli  the  rot,  their 
credit  spent,  and  without  means  to  buy  food  or  clothes. 
Their  wages,  poor  wretches,  had  been  "earth  in  tlieir 
gi-aves,"  and  she  could  not  be  brought  to  cast  a  thought 
upon  them.  Of  the  seven  thousand  sent  over  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  more  than  half  had  |>erished,  and 

■  CbfId  Lanrranchi  to  Aiidnm  de  Low,  April  10-20:  MSS.  Flandrrt. 
3  InalniclioDaIoA.il.,  lobe  HDt  to  Holland,  FcbrusrflO-aD:.tf85./te 
tmd. 
*  Burghler  to  Lcicealar,  Februu?  T-IT:  MB.  Ibid. 
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while  the  temper  was  upon  her  not  a  penny  could  be 
wrung  from  between  Iier  clenched  finju-rs.' 

Before  Heneage  could  set  out  Davison  arrived. 
The  Queen  sent  for  liim  and  received  him  with  a  hail- 
Btorni  of  invectives.  When  she  paused  to  take  breath, 
he  told  her  resolutely  that  tlie  Slates  could  not  remain 
ungoverned;  that  no  other  government  but  Leicester's 
was  possible ;  and  that,  "  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
have  been  mad  to  have  <lissuade<l  an  action  so  neces- 
eary  to  her  service,"  He  produced  no  effect,  and 
only  drew  the  storm  of  her  anger  upon  himself.  A  fresh 
burst  of  rage  had  been  caused  by  a  report  that  Lady 
Leicester,  whom  she  hated,  was  going  over  after  all 
wiih  liner  carriages  than  her  own,  and  a  train  of  ladies 
and  gentleman  which  would  eclipse  the  English  Court. 
"  This  information  did  not  a  little  stir  her  Majesty's 
choler,  saying  with  great  oaths  she  would  have  no 
more  courts  under  her  otieisance  than  her  own."* 
Heneage  was  going  the  next  morning.  She  had  driven 
Davison  out  of  her  presence.  During  her  fury  he 
went  again  to  her,  "  and  with  tears  besought  her  to  be 
better  advised,  laying  before  her  the  dishonourable, 
Hhameful,  and  dangerous  effects  of  so  unhappy  a.  mes- 
sage, which  would  be  utter  ruin  to  the  cause,  and  her 
own  dishonour  and  nndoing."  ^  She  continued  to 
storm  and  swear.  "  She  had  nothing  to  answer  ex- 
cept her  old  complaints,"  She  said  "  the  Earl  might 
have  had  the  substance  if  he  would  have  forborne  the 

1  "Therecnine  no  penny  of  tnuure  ever  since  mrconiinebilher.  That 
irhich  cams  wns  dus  before  it  came.  The  aoldie»  tsnnol  gtl  ■  pennj, 
Tbcir  credit  is  ppent.  Thrv  perieh  for  want  of  viclujl  and  cloihine  in 
([rest  nuiiibpr.;  the  wlinle  and  «ime  are  ready  lo  mutiny." —  Leicester  t« 
BuiKhlev,  March  1S-S5:  .1/.V.S'.  Ih^mH. 

*  Thomas  Uuitdeley  to  Leicester,  February  11-21:  Ltinii- 

*  DaviwD  to  Leicmter,  Febraaiy  IT-ST:  MSB  Heiuai. 
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title. '  Davison  asked  her  if  she  could  suppose  tli« 
King  of  Spain  "  would  make  a  distinction  bttween  tha 
name  and  the  thing."  She  replied  so  savagely,  that 
"he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  her  service, 
and  spend  his  days  in  prayer  for  her,  as  one  whom  sal- 
Tatlon  itself  waa  not  able  to  save  if  she  curitimied  the 
course  she  was  in."'  With  these  words  Davis.m  left 
her,  and  she  was  somewhat  staggered,  for  Hi-ni-age 
was  told  to  wait  for  further  orders.  Burghley  followed 
up  the  impression,  "  moving  lier  very  earnestly  n<it  to 
send  Heneage  at  all,  or  if  go  he  must,  to  qualify  the 
message  of  which  lie  was  the  bearer."  She  yielded  a 
very  little.  She  still  insisted  that  he  should  go;  but 
■he  left  him  "discretion  for  the  manner,  though  for 
tlie  matter  none."  She  would  have  "her  offence  de- 
clared." She  continued  to  stigmatise  Leicester  as 
*'  one  of  her  own  raising."  She  consented  to  spare 
htm  the  disgrace  of  a  public  deposition ;  but  she  re- 
quired the  States  to  devise  some  method  in  which  sho 
could  save  the  stained  rag  which  she  called  her  honour. 
Inconsistent  as  u»ual,  and  wavering  under  the  alter- 
nate influence  of  her  Council  and  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  she  agreed  one  day  tliat  "in  respect  of 
mischief  from  a  change,"  Leicester  might  continue  his 
government  fur  a  time  ;  and  afterwards  that  he  might 
retain  the  power  if  lie  took  no  other  title  than  Lieuten- 
ant-General for  England.  But  in  the  long-run  she 
stood  by  her  point,  and  Heneage  was  dispatched  "to 
do,"  in  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "as  much 
hurt  with  honesty  as  any  man  for  twelve  months  had 
done  with  naughtiness."' 

The  De  Looe  and  Lanfranchi  negotiation  meanwhiU 
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was  no  longer  the  entire  secret  which  Elizabeth  ae- 
sired  to  keep  it.  The  Prince  of  Parma, 
though  lie  had  not  betrayed  tlie  precise  na- 
ture of  the  overtures  that  had  been  made  to  him,  had 
hinted  to  the  States  that  they  were  in  danger  of  de- 
sertion, to  tempt  tliem  on  their  side  to  make  their  sepa- 
rate peace ;  and  the  Hollanders,  though  they  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  really  betrayed,  were  not  to  be 
safely  trifled  with.  If  they  once  saw  clear  ground  for 
suspicion,  the  chances  were  that  they  would  come  to 
terms  in  rage  and  despair,  and  find  afterwards  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  helping  Philip  to  wring  the  last  penny 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  woman  who  would  then  be 
at  their  mercy.  Leicester,  though  governor  in  name, 
had  not  dared  to  use  his  authority  till  his  mistress  had 
sanctioned  it.  Precious  time  was  allowed  to  pass. 
Spanish  reinforcements  were  pouring  in,  while  the 
English  were  wasting  in  garrison,  a  burden  on  the 
cities  in  which  they  were  quartered.  Ominous  mutter- 
ings  were  heard  among  the  sulky  Dutchmen  of  Flush- 
ing, who  under  any  circumstances  ill  Hked  the  presence 
of  strange  soldiers  among  them.  "  I  beseech  your 
Lordship,"  wrote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer, "  give  your  hand  to  sending  over  the  moneys,  or 
there  will  some  terrible  accident  follow  to  the  caution 
towns."  ^ 

Heneage  was  a  good  subject.  "  A  loose  and  dis- 
ordered estate  needed  no  shaking,"  he  said  ;  and  an 
*'  uncertain  and  mistrustful  people  required  to  be  the 
more  assured  ;  "  Leicester,  if  he  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  his  position,  might  keep  "  the  tottering  course 
upon  the  wheels  ;  "  ^  and  had  Heneage  dared  he  would 

1  Sidney  to  Burghley,  March  lS-28:  MSS,  HoilamL 
*  Heneage  to  Burghley,  April  8-18:  MS,  Ibid. 
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gladly  have  kept  his  message  to  himself.  But  Eliza- 
beth's ill  humour  had  rather  i-eturiied  in  its  force  than 
Deeii  in  any  way  appeased.  Lurd  Warwick  wrote  from 
the  Court  to  his  brother,  that  she  was  abont  to  make 
England  the  slave  of  S|)ain  and  leave  religion  to  b« 
crushed  ;  against  himself  her  malice  was  great  and  u:i- 
quenchahlc,  and  he  advised  Leicester  if  he  was  re- 
called rather  to  go  to  the  end  of  Christendom  than  re- 
torn  home.^ 

The  Queen's  instructions  to  Heneage  were  positive  ; 
though  cliaracteristically,  when  the  mischief  resulted 
from  it  which  every  one  foresaw  but  hei-self,  she  blamed 
him  for  obeying  them.*  He  waited,  however,  as  long 
as  he  dared.  Leicester  had  sent  over  Sir  Thomas  Slier- 
ley  with  fresh  explanations.  It  was  possible  that  she 
might  have  reconsidered  her  resolution.  But  Eli/jibeth 
was  never  constant  except  in  perversity.  Slierley  was 
kept  waiting  for  a  week  before  she  would  see  him. 
When  he  was  admitted,  at  lasl,  he  found  only  "bitter 
words,"  and  threats  to  revoke  Leicester  altoj;etber. 

»  "  Her  ItHJeBty  may,  if  the  will,  bridle  the  nge  of  all  her  ereniies,  and 
rtenill  not  »tcepl  of  ii.  This  noble  counfrj-  of  ours  (o  bu  ruinared  foi 
ever,  yea  and  lc>  become  ilavea  to  the  vilest  slaves  in  Ihe  world,  and  that 
which  pasMth  all  the  Kit.  the  (rue  relipioQ  of  Jeaun  Clirist  to  he  taken 
from  iu!  Our  luiatrci'B'ii  exlreme  rage  dolh  incRa*e  rather  than  any  way 
diniiniiih,  and  ebe  givva  out  ([real  Ihreatrniiig  words  sKsinsI  yourfelf. 
Hake  Ihe  heat  aR!<iiranr.-e  vou  oin  for  voarKlf.  Tnitt  not  hrr  oath,  for  that 
her  malice  is  (treat  and  unquenchable.  Repose  your  iru-(  in  (iod,  and  let 
fliia  be  a  comfort  to  you,  that  you  wen  never  so  honoured  in  your  life 
•monf!  nil  cnod  people  as  you  are  this  day.  Have  care  for  your  salety,  snd 
if  she  will  nfeils  revoke  you.  to  the  overthrowing  of  tlie  caune,  if  1  Kcrt 
fou,  if  1  could  not  be  abured  there,  I  would  g."  ^°  "i"  tarthest  part  ■,? 
Cbrwtendom  rather  than  ever  come  into  Eoelaiid  aeaio-  Adtiee  me  what 
(0  do,  for  I  mean  to  lake  such  part  as  you  do."— Warwick  to  Leicester 
March  6-16:  Lticfilrr  Carraponilmct. 

*  "  Fault  is  now  found  wiih  me  that  I  did  no)  rtay  to  proceed  if  the  pub 

Ut  none,  for  dona  it  moat  be."  —  Ueoea«e  to  Burghley,  April  &-\i :  MSi 
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In  matters  of  imporiance  Englisli  officers  spoke  tlieii 
minds  freely,  even  to  tlieir  Sovereign.  Slierley  aaitl, 
like  Davison  before  him,  that  the  acceptance  nf  tlio 
government  was  an  uuuiixec)  good,  and  that  after  tho 
expedititn  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  it  was  Idle  to  be  afraid 
of  giving  offence  to  Spain. 

"  I  can  answer  for  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  the  Queoti 
said,  impatiently  ;  *'  moreover,  if  need  be,  the  gentle- 
man cares  not  if  I  disavow  him." 

"  Disavow  my  Lord,  then,  Madam,"  said  Sherlev, 
"and  keep  your  favour  towards  him;  no  government 
is  now  possible  in  the  States  if  you  revoke  my  Lord, 
and  harm  will  come  of  it." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage.  "  To  be  plain 
with  you,"  Sherley  wrote,  "  I  fear  she  grows  weary  of 
the  charge,  and  will  hardly  be  brought  to  deal  tlior- 
ouglily."' 

Heneage  upon  this  delivered  the  matter  with  which 
he  was  charged.  In  a  public  audience  and  in  Leices- 
ter's  presence,  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
States,  in  which  she  i-eproached  them  with  having 
treated  her  with  contempt.  Slie  did  not  indeed  now 
insist  on  an  immediate  and  formal  degradation,  but  she 
required  tliem  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  finding  meana 
to  relieve  the  Earl  of  an  authority  which  she  would  not 
permit  him  to  hold.  If  they  refused  he  would  be  im« 
mediately  recalled. 

The  original  misgivings,  the  hints  of  Parma,  and  the 
scattering  dro])S  of  rumour  received  at  once  a  feai-ful 
confirmation.  The  neglect  of  the  troops,  the  dead  in- 
ertness to  which  she  had  condemned  the  army,  coupled 
with  the  eagerness  wbleb  she  had  shewn  to  get  posses- 
lion  of  the  cautionary  towns,  was  but  too  intelligible  if 
1  Sberia;'  to  Leic«atar,  Mvcb  U-M:  Ldcttttt  Corrt^pimiitiict. 
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tbe  Queen  meditated  treachery,  and  was  explicable  in 
no  other  way.  The  traitors  at  the  Englisli  Court  could 
not  keep  their  counsel.  They  sent  word  to  their  friends 
in  Holland  that  "  the  thing  they  hoped  for  was  come  to 
pass ; "  that  Leicester  was  in  disgrace,  and  that  jjeace 
was  coining.  "God  forbid  it  should  be  so,"  wrote 
Leicester;  "  if  it  be  true,  her  Majesty,  her  realm,  and 
we,  are  all  undone,  and  too  late  we  shall  And  the 
remedy."  ^ 

Still  the  English  treasury  continued  closed.  The 
soldiers  still  cursed  and  died.  Argument 
and  entreaty  were  powerless  alike  to  move 
the  Queen  ;  and  Burghley  at  last  told  her  that  he  must 
resign  his  office,  retire  into  privacy,  and  wasli  his  Imtids 
of  tlie  sliame  and  dis<;race  wliicli  he  saw  inevitably 
Comiii<;.'  She  was  moved  at  the  moment,  as  she  had 
been  when  Davison  used  similar  words  to  her.  But 
the  next  day,  "seduced  by  some  adverse  counsel,"  she 
relapsed  into  obstinacy,  and  into  a  humour  which 
Burghley  described  as  "very  absurd  and  perilous."' 
"  I  gather  by  her  Majesty,"  wrote  a  Mr.  Vavasour  to 
Leicester,  "that  an  indilfei'ent  peace  will  not  bo  re- 
fused, whereof  you  are  only  used  as  an  instrument; 
for,  talkin;;  with  her  Majesty  of  the  necessity  to  put 
men  into  the  field,  to  which  I  found  her  ears  altogether 
stopped,  especially  blaming  the   charges.  And,  what, 


■hit  I  mih-tit  he  discliarged  of  the  placo  I  htld.  *nd  boih  arore  God  i 
niHD  be  free  from  Ihe  ahame  ind  peril  that  1  Mw  could  not  be  avoided.' 
Burgliley  10  Leicnter.  March  31-April  10:  Lticater  ComyMitdtnet. 
*  Sam*  to  the  ume,  April  1-11:  lUd. 
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qnoth  she,  if  a  peace  should  come  in  the  meantime?"^ 
"  We  are  so  greedy  of  a  peace,"  said  Walsingham,  "  as 
in  the  procuring  thereof  we  neither  weigh  honour  nor 
safety."  « 

The  danger  was  so  very  great  if  the  States  discov- 
ered  for  themselves  that  a  treaty  for  peace  was  really 
in  progress,  that  Walsingham  obtained  permission  to 
let  them  know  it,  assuring  tliem  at  the  same  time  that 
they  need  stand  in  no  fear  of  having  their  own  inter- 
ests neglected.'  Her  consent  to  the  confession  being 
made  had  been  obtained  at  an  unguarded  moment,  and 
she  found  fault  with  Walsingham  for  having  acted  upon 
it.  She  had  her  own  views  of  the  States'  real  inter- 
ests, and  as  their  opinion  might  differ  from  hers,  she 
did  not  intend  them  to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision. 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  seeing  how  great  was  their  anx- 
iety, strained  his  instructions.  He  assured  them  sol- 
emnly,  in  his  mistress's  name,  that  she  would  keep  her 
faith,  and  agree  to  nothing  to  which  they  were  not 
parties.  Elizabeth  was  furious  at  the  supposition  that 
she  was  responsible  to  the  States  for  her  actions,  or 
that  a  promise,  in  reliance  upon  which  they  had  placed 
themselves  in  her  power,  could  be  conceived  to  be 
binding  upon  her.  She  swore  at  Heneage  for  "  oblig- 
ing her  to  more  than  she  was  bound  or  minded  ever  to 
yield."  *'  Think  you,"  she  wrote  to  him,  "  that  1  will 
be  bound  by  your  speech  to  make  no  peace  for  my  own 
matters  without  their  consent?  It  is  enough  that  I 
injure  not  their  country  nor  themselves  in  making  peace 
for  them  without  their  consent."*      "Sir  Thomas  He* 

1  Vavasour  to  Leicester,  March  31 :  Leicester  Corretpondenet. 

*  Walsinfjhani  to  Leicester,  April  11-21:  Ibid. 

•  Same  to  the  same,  April  21 :  Ibid. 

^  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Tliomas  Heneage,  April  26:  M88,  BoUamd 
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neage,"  she  wrote  to  Leicester,  "  has  gone  too  for  in 
assuring  the  States  tbat  we  would  niiike  un  peace 
without  their  privity  and  assent ;  for  our  direction  was, 
if  our  meaning  had  been  well  set  down  by  our  secre- 
tery,  that  they  should  have  been  only  let  to  understand 
that  in  any  treaty  tbat  might  pass  between  us  and  Sp^iin, 
we  would  have  no  less  care  of  their  safety  than  of  our 
own."  "  Ministers,"  she  said,  "  in  matters  of  that  mo- 
ment, should  not  presume  to  do  things  «f  their  own 
heads  without  direction."  She  was  impatient  that  noth- 
ing had  at  once  been  done  in  qualification  of  Leicester'a 
title.  "  Our  pleasure  is,"  she  concluded  in  her  bausib- 
tiest  style,  "  that,  all  respects  or  conceits  of  danger  laid 
aside,  you  shall  presently  enter  into  consultaticm  with 
the  Council  of  State  there  how  the  said  qualification 
may  be  performed  according  to  our  will,  with  reserva- 
tion notwithstanding  of  the  authority  already  yietdeil 
to  you,  carrying  only  tlie  title  of  our  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral." • 

She  intended,  she  said,  to  do  the  Provinces  pood  in 
spite  of  themselves.  She  conceived  herself  to  be  a  bet- 
ter politician  than  all  her  Council,  and  to  understand 
the  interest  of  the  States  more  clearly  than  the  Slates 
understood  it.  She  meant  to  surrender  for  them  tbu 
object  for  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  twenty 
years,  and  which  alone  had  brought  them  to  her  side 
in  opposition  to  their  own  Sovereign,  When  Burgliii-y 
remonstrated  with  her,  "she  grew  so  passionate  as  she 
forbade  him  to  argue  any  more ; "  *  and  Walsingham 
concluded,  at  last,  that  "  her  disposition  was  unapt  to 
ombrace  any  matter  of  weight."  Being,  as  she  was, 
incapable  of  carrying  od  a  war,  and  determined  up:>n  a 
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peace  which  was  likely  to  be  a  dislioiKmrable  one,  \\e 
came  to  wish  himself  that  negotiations  for  it  should  be 
openly  set  on  foot,  and  that  Li'icester  should  have  the 
conduct  of  them ;  then,  at  least,  there  would  be  no 
treacheiy,  and  no  articles ^ould  be  secretly  concludrd 
which  would  not  endure  discussion  before  the  world. ^ 

Authentic  tidings  were  now  cominjx  in  of  Francis 
Drake.  All  that  he  and  others  had  said  before  of  the 
vulnerability  of  Spain  was  more  than  confirmed,  and 
the  En<];lish,  already  vain  of  their  hero,  were  raised 
to  enthusiasm  at  the  splendour  of  his  successes.  The 
effect  in  Europe  was  almost  as  considerable.  Tlie 
aggressive  power  of  England  had  passed  hitherto  for 
nothing.  The  strencrth  of  its  arm,  if  once  raised  tc 
strike,  became  more  correctly  appreciated.  The  Ant- 
werp merchants  grew  cautious  of  advancing  money  to 
Parma.  Parma  himself  could  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  more  talk  of  peace  on  the  terms  offered 
through  Andrea  Le  Looe,  and  was  -as  much  crratified 
as  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  Queen  unchanged. 

A  second  group  of  agents  had  by  this  time  grown 
beside  the  first.  Sir  James  Crofts  had  a  cousin  named 
Bodenham,  in  some  office  about  the  Prince  of  Parma's 
person.  From  this  man  Crofts  learnt  what  was  going 
forward  between  Lanfranchi  and  De  Looe,  and  havinor 
risked  his  neck  in  the  service  of  Spain  for  many  years, 

1  "  Seeinp  her  Majesty  is  so  inclined  to  the  peace,  and  is  fonnd  alto 
^ethcr  so  una]>t  to  prosecute  the  war,  I  cannot  but  wish  your  Lordship  t/» 
be  a  principal   dealer  therein,  as  well  in  resj)ect  for  your  own  honour,  as 
that  I  hope  it  will  be  performed  with  both  honourable  and  profitable  condi 
lions,  whereas  I  doubt  if  it  pass  to  other  hands  it  will  not   be  so  careful! v 
iealt  in."  —  Walsin^ham  to  Leicester,  April  21 :  Leicester  Correspondence. 

Again,  May  23,  Walsinghani  writes:  — 

*•  I  think  now  that  the  only  thwarts  your  Lordship  receives  groweth  ou» 
of  her  Majesty's  own  disposition,  whom  I  do  find  daily  more  and  nort 
■stpt  to  embrace  any  matter  of  wei^^ht."  —  Ibid. 
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he  (lid  not  like  to  see  others  step  in  lietween  him  ani] 
*he  fi-uit  of  his  Iab<iuj-s.  Parma  admitted  his  priority 
of  claim,  and  jiromist-d  that  the  doing  and  the  tlianka 
Tor  the  peace  should  not  be  taken  From  him  when  it 
was  dealt  ia.">  Crofts  hat^ Elizabeth's  ear,  and  it  ia 
possible  that  she  herself,  kickin|;  as  she  was  more  and 
more  ar^ainst  the  restraint  that  Biirghley  laid  upon  her, 
was  glad  of  another  channel  of  communication  iviih 
which  Burghli^y  had  nothing  to  do.  A  second  Italian 
merchant  named  Augustin  Grafigny,  whose  business 
lay  between  England  and  Flanders,  was  found  to  com- 
municate with  Bodenham,  or  to  go  Iiimself  on  occa 
Bions  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Through  Bodenham, 
Sir  James  Crofts  apologised  both  for  Drake's  voyage 
and  for  Leicester's  presence  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Wulsinghani,  he  said,  and  not  the  Queen  was  to 
blame.*  Grafigny  followed  ap  Bodenham  by  assur- 
ing Parma  that  she  would  not  only  consent  to  peace, 
but  was  most  eager  for  it ;  and  said  that  he  had  beeii 
sent  by  the  Queen  herself,  with  the  knowledge  of 
part  of  her  Council,  to  tell  him  that  if  she  could  be 
otherwise  assured,  she  would  |)ut  in  his  hands  the 
places  which  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  English, 
especially  the  fortresses  in  Holland  and  Zealand.^ 
These  words,  it  will  be  observed,  tally  exactly  with 
Philip's  statement  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
Queen  had  given  him  hope  of  assistance  in 

1  DecUnlinn  nf  tlie  manner  of  Ireiiinu  of  jwace  underhand  to  my  I-ord 
•T  I.etceKler,  VM:  MSS.  llULimt. 

■  "  EimeraitdiiH  mucho  eii  excuiiar  ■  Reynit  a*t\  de  la  y<la  de  Drake  i 
lu  IndioK,  cuino  d«  la  v«iiid«  de  Leice«ier.  ei-handu  [s  uiilgia  I'l  Wol^inuhin 
J  i  ulr™  mat  iiit«nrioria.l<«,  v  que  va  la  Tievna  «oniein;uba  A  conufeHo."  — 
ParniB  I.i  I'l.ilip,  April  IS>:  Quoted  l.y  MolLey. 

*  "  Se  allanaraii  en  Tolver  y  ontre^r  i  V.  Maf:'  lo  que  ocupan  y  poiie«Br 
J  en  particulnr  )>«  fueraai  d*  Huluida  f  Zeland*." —  I'anoa  l>  Phili|^ 
Janall:  Uotlqi. 
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recovering  the  maritime  Provinces.  The  betraval  of 
the  towns  was  from  the  be(»;inning  a  necessary  part  of 
the  transaction ;  but  it  had  not  before  been  so  plainly 
expressed.  There  was  a  fear  that  if  it  was  spoken  of 
too  plainly,  the  Prince  might  reveal  what  was  going 
forward  to  the  States,  to  show  them  the  real  character 
of  the  ally  on  whom  they  were  depending ;  the  States 
might  very  probably  anticipate  her  by  yielding  alto- 
gether. But  PhiHp  was  likely  rather  to  close  with 
conditions  which  would  secure  him  triumph  over  Eng- 
land  as  well  as  over  his  own  Provinces  ;  the  secret 
was  not  kept  after  all  ;  a  copy  of  a  letter,  containing  a 
distinct  account  of  what  had  passed,  was  sent  by  some 
one  in  the  States  Council  to  Burghley,  and  he  found 
his  name  mentioned  as  amon*^  those  who  were  said  to 
have  approved.  If  Grafigny  had  really  been  sent 
with  such  a  message  by  the  Queen,  Parma  had  no 
more  to  desire.  The  bitterly  expressed  anxiety  of 
Walsingham  is  conclusive  that  the  Queen  was  seriously 
meditating  treachery  ;  if  she  had  not  gone  the  full 
length  of  Grafigny's  engageniei  ts  for  her,  he  was  sin- 
cerely afraid  that  she  would  not  stick  at  them,  if  she 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  peace. 

This  second  entirely  contraband  negotiation  Burgh- 
ley determined  at  once  to  extinguish,  before  it  had 
passed  beyond  his  control.  Bodenham  brouc^ht  to 
England  a  polite  letter  to  tlie  Queen  from  Parma,  re- 
questing that  she  would  throw  her  proposals  into  form, 
#He  and  Grafigny  were  called  immediately  before  the 
Council,  where  to  their  surprise  and  confusion  they 
found  Walsingham  sitting  at  Burghley's  side.  They 
were  cross-examined  as  if  they  were  criminals,  and 
having  been  employed  by  Crofts  in  a  mission  distinctly 
confidential,  they  knew  not  what  to  acknowledge  or  ta 
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deny.^  Grafif]jny  was  asked  if  he  had  been  sent  to 
Parma  by  the  Queen.  He  equivocated.  Bodenliam 
threw  the  messatre  on  tJie  Controller  of  the  Houseliold. 
They  were  both  bewildered  and  astonished.  Burgliley 
enquired  whether  they  had  promised  in  the  QueenV 
name  to  surrender  the  cautionary  towns.  When  they 
attempted  to  deny  it,  Burgliley  said  he  had  a  letter  of 
Parma's  in  his  possession  directly  saying  that  they 
had.  They  were  dismissed  in  disgrace:  the  Queen's 
reputation  was  saved  at  expense  of  her  instruments  ; 
and  for  her  own  sake,  and  to  neutralise  the  effect 
in  Holland,  she  was  compelled  to  deny  pubhcly  that 
she  had  sanctioned  their  overtures  at  all.  Caught 
in  her  own  net,  and  betrayed  by  her  exaggerated 
eagerness,  she  was  now  oblifxed  to  confirm  Leicester 
in  the  position  which  she  had  been  so  furious  at  his 

1  Chasteaiineuf,  in  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  Enpland,  says  that  t\e  four 
leading  members  of  Elizabpth's  Council  allectcd  to  be  of  opposite  parties, 
with  their  mistress's  know'ed^e  and  sanction.  Burghley  and  Ilatton  pro- 
cessed to  be  Spanish  ar  ^  Catholic,  Walsingham  to  he  Frenrh  and  Protes- 
tant, but  that  in  fact  they  were  nil  agreed.  "Le  Chancelier"  (Hatton),  he 
says,  "ct  le  Trc^sorier  ont  toujoi.rs  fait  ser  olant  de  tenir  le  parli  et  favoriser 
les  affaires  du  Roy  d'Espagne.  meme  d-  i  Catholiques,  dans  ce  Royaulme. 
I^  Comte  de  Leicester  et  Wnlsinghnm.  au  conlraire.  se  sont  toujours  mon- 
tr^s  grands  Pnjte'^tants,  et  fait  paraitre  av(»ir  atieclion  k  l:i  France  Mais 
en  eflet  le  t<tut  n'est  qu'uiie  dit^^ivitdnlum  jom  e  du  mpi  de  leur  niaitn'S>e  pour 
trompor  les  mini^tres  de  ces  Princes-la  et  miner  les  Catholiques  Anglois  et 
tous  ci  ulx  qui  favorivsoient  la  Keine  d'Escosse."  —  Labanutf,  Vol.  VI.  p. 
280. 

As  regards  the  four  ministers,  this  is  probably  true.  TTad  Burghley's 
and  Walsingham's  letters  to  Leicester,  had  l)a\'ison's  letters,  and  Sherley's 
and  Warwick's,  been  written  to  be  seen  by  the  world,  there  would  h.ive 
been  a  chance  that  it  was  true  also  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Sir  .lames  C'rol>s  • 
was  her  dupe.  Put  if  she  was  herself  at  heart  a  Protestant,  she  played  the 
other  part  so  skilfully  that  she  deceived  the  very  men  who  wcn_'  represented 
as  the  parti<'s  in  the  illusion.  Slie  sacriliced  her  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. She  nil  but  terrified  the  States  of  Holland  into  makini:  a  peaee,  out 
of  whtch  she  would  her.<elf  have  been  excluded.  On  Chasteauneufs 
hypothesis  her  whole  i&reer  becomes  a  tissue  of  gratuitous  and  blundering 
ttaodacity. 
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receiving,  and  was  driven  to  undertake  in  earnest  the 
cause  which  she  had  so  far  played  with.  She  replied 
to  Pariiia's  letter,  disavowing  her  emissaries  and  de- 
claring her  meaning  to  have  been  utterly  mistaken. 
She  said  she  had  no  intention  of  making  a  separate 
peace,  and  that  she  would  defend  the  Low  Countries 
till  the  King  granted  them  honourable  terms.  She 
wrote  to  the  States  complaining  greatly  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done  her  in  giving  credit  to  injurious 
reports.  They  ought  to  have  known  her  better,  she 
said ;  her  honour  was  precious  to  her ;  and  she  waa 
not  so  foolish  as  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  a  sound 
peace  between  her  and  Spain,  in  which  their  surety 
was  not  comprehended.^ 

"Your  Lordship  may  see,"  wrote  Walsingham,  in 
describing  what  had  passed  to  Leicester,  "the  effects 
which  are  wrought  by  such  weak  ministers  ;  they  that 
have  been  the  employers  of  them  are  ashamed  of  the 
matter."  Yet  Walsingham  still  feared  that  the  danger 
was  not  yet  over.  "  The  desire  of  peace  is  so  great," 
he  said,  "  I  doubt  the  answer  will  not  be  so  honourable 
as  were  fit ;  "  *^  and  the  events  confirmed  his  misgivings. 

Back-stairs  transactions  can  seldom  be  completely 
traced  ;  it  is  only  at  points  and  intervals  that  the  thread 
can  be  caught;  and  the  impression  which  prevails  of 
Elizabeth's  political  sagacity  suggests  that  there  must 
have  been  something  behind,  which,  if  known,  would 
change  the  complexion  of  the  story.  If  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  deceive  Parma,  her  genius  was  unfortu- 
nately occupied  ;  for  the  neglect  of  her  troops  was  .part 
of  the  game,  and  the  part  of  it  which  most  satisfied  the 
Prince  that  she  was  in  earnest,   olie  let  her  soldiers  die 

1  Elizabeth  to  the  States  of  Holland,  June  15-26:  MSS.  UoOand. 

*  WaUingham  to  Leicester,  June  Sl-July  4:  Leicester  Correqtondmc^ 
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of  famine ;  she  distracted  the  States ;  she  drove  her 
truest  friends  into  a  frenzy  of  fear  for  her  good  fame« 
So  vacillating  had  been  her  orders  while  the  negotia- 
tions were  pending,  that  what  one  day's  post  com- 
manded the  next  unsaid.  Champagny  and  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage  were  alike  at  their  wits'  end. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  latter  to  Walsingham,  "  if  mat- 
ters pass  not  more  certain,  the  world  will  judge  Cham 
pagny's  words  to  be  over  true,  that  there  is  no  Court 
in  the  world  so  odious  and   uncertain  in  its  dcalincrs 
as  ours."  ^ 

And  a  few  days  later :  — 

"  I  shall  tell  her  Majesty,  if  I  live  to  see  her,  that 
except  a  more  constant  course  be  taken  with  so  incon- 
stant a  people,  it  is  not  the  blaming  of  her  ministers  will 
advance  her  service  or  better  the  state  of  things  :  and 
shall  I  tell  you  what  they  now  say  here  of  us,  1  fear 
not  without  cause  ?  even  as  Lipsius  wrote  of  the 
French  :  — '  De  Gallis  quidem  enigmata  veniunt,  non 
veniunt,  volunt,  nolunt,  audent,  timent :  omnia  ancipiti 
metu  suspensa  et  suspecta.'  "  *^ 

This  much  is  certain  :  there  were  'two  secret  nego- 
tiations going  on  with  Parma  simultaneously,  one  in 
w^hicli  the  parties  were  Champagny,  Lanfranchi,  and 
Andrea  de  Looe,  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the 
direction  of  Burghley ;  the  other,  conducted  by  Sir 
James  Crofts,  Grafigny,  and  Bodenham.  Tlie  Control- 
ler having  discovered  that  a  treaty  for  peace  was  going 
forward,  was  afraid  of  losing  the  reward  of  his  long 

1  **  Et  de  vray  c'est  le  plus  fttcheax  et  le  plus  incertain  negocier  de  cest 
Coart  que  je  pense  sqjt  au  monde/' 

**  Help  me  in  this  businets  and  advise  me/*  concludes  Heneage,  "  for 
■urely  I  am  weak."  —  Heneage  to  Walsingham,  May  17-27:  M8S.  ffU 
kmd. 

S  Same  to  the  same,  May  25~Jone  4:  MS.  Ibid. 
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treason,  and  had  started  a  fresh  correspondence  on  hia 
own  account.  '*  Grafigny  had  been  sent  before,  that  he 
might  win  the  spurs.''  ^  Tlie  interlopers  were  tripped 
,  up  and  driven  from  the  field  by  Burghley.  Tliey  had 
done  their  work  clumsily,  and  had  committed  the 
Queen  to  a  position  which  she  was  forced  to  disown. 

Crofts,  the  real  traitor,  was  thus  for  the  time  check- 
mated, but  the  mischief  was  not  over.  The 
De  Looe  correspondence  continued.  The 
Queen  hankered  after  peace  as  much  as  ever,  and  De 
Looe  himself  is  next  found  directlv  writintj  to  her  de- 
scribing  an  interview  with  Parma.  The  Prince  had 
complained  to  him  that  Grafi^ny  had  wrecked  the  treaty 
by  his  officiousness.  He  professed  himself  as  anxious 
as  ever  to  come  to  terms,  and  De  Looe  said  that  he 
had  told  him  that  he  must  not  construe  the  Queen's 
last  letter  too  literally.*  A  ciphered  fragment  follows 
among  the  State  Papers,  in  which  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  treachery  of  another  kind.  Elizabeth  was  tempt- 
ing Parma's  loyalty  to  Philip,  as  Don  John  had  been 
tempted  before,  by  the  offer  of  the  Provinces  to  him- 
self.^ Again  in  the  winter  the  negotiation  for  the  treaty 
was  renewed.  Elizabeth  chose  to  have  it  so,  and  could 
not  be  withheld  ;  and  Burghley  kept  his  hand  upon  the 

1  Declaration  of  the  manner  of  treating  of  peace  underhand  to  my  Lord 
»f  I^eicesler:  MSS.  flolland. 

2  Andrea  de  Looe  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  October  20-30:  ^fS8.  Flan- 
ders. Kndorped  by  Burghley,  "  His  negociation  wilh  the  Prince  of  Parma^ 
after  her  Majesty  had  disowned  Grafigny." 

•  "  The  point  is  that  your  honour  niav  make  this  foundation  firm,  sure; 
that  the  Prince  of  Parma  for  certain  is  not  Spanish,  but  has  a  secret  pre- 
tension m  great  colour  for  Portugal.  Somewhat  I  have  felt  him.  The 
words  which  were  spoken  bi.'tween  us  would  greatly  satisfy,  but  time  doth 
^ot  permit.  About  the  oflTer  which  your  h(»nour  <lid  present  him  in  the 
^me  of  her  Majt'Sty,  touching  Holland  and  Zealand  for  him,  I  tind  him 
marvellous  well-di«posed ;  and  I  have  the  best  way  to  have  it  uttered  by 

way  of  conscience  all  I  receive  so  and  otherwise  not."  —  B.  to ,  Jcto- 

ber29:  MS.  Ibid. 
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ttrings,  fearing  only  that  he  might  be  led  in  spite  of 
himself  to  mnke  dishommriiig  ooncossions. 

On  the  2t)tli  of  December,  De  Looe  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  on  the  terms  wliich  • 
the  Queen  demanded,  answered  that  be  would  tell  bim 
what  he  liad  himself  heard  directly  from  Cecil.  She 
desired  nothing  but  to  see  the  Low  Countries  in  tran- 
quillity, subject  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Siie  had  seen 
the  people  driven  to  desperation  by  the  violence  done 
to  them  by  strangers,  and  rather  than  allow  them  to 
All  into  the  hands  of  any  othgr  Prince,  she  bad  inter- 
posed in  their  favour.  For  her  own  and  her  subjects' 
security  she  wished  the  Spanish  army  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Provinces  to  remain  under  the  government  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  she  required  an 
engagement  from  the  Prince  of  the  King,  that  nD  attack 
should  be  made  afterwards  upon  England.  Nothing 
was  said  about  religion,  except  as  it  might  be  covered 
by  an  expression  of  hope  "  that  the  King  would  temper 
his  hard  dealing  with  benignity."  The  question  of  the 
towns  was  cast  into  a  new  shape,  Tlie  Queen  was 
willing  to  waive  her  claims  for  expenses,  the  States 
themselves,  she  said,  having  given  her  sufficient  secu- 
rity ;  the  States  Government  when  it  was  re-established 
under  Sjianish  authority,  would  rej)ay  her,  and  she 
would  thi;n  restore  them  her  guarantees.'     . 

Relijxion  was  treated  of  more  distinctly  in  a  body  of 
articles- which  De  Looe  presented  to  Parina  soon  after. 
He  undertook  that  the  Queen  would  demand  notbiuj:; 
on  this  point,  but  would  be  contented  with  such  nn'af 
an*  of  toleiatiou  as  tiie  King  of  Spain  could  consciep 
tinu>ly  allow.s 

I  Andm  lie  I.oM  Mllie  Prince  orrarnia.Dec«inbi^r2a;  MSS.  Ftiadtrt 

*  "  Che  lit  ^ta<*  Ri  HHitenli  di  nan  stare  ■Itrimente  aul   punio  delta 

Sclif  lOTie  che  d'oLitinere  del  Re  tai;a  tollanau  per  Hollanda  et  Zellanili 
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De  Looe  had  exceeded  slightly,  though  not  much  in 
this,  the  directions  wliich  he  had  received  from  Burgh- 
ley.  Burghley's  own  words  shew  how  nearly  even  he 
was  prepared  to  abandon  the  real  cause  for  wliich  the 
Provinces  were  contending. 

"In  yoiir  letter  of  the  26th  of  December  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,"  he  wrote,  "there  was  one  principal 
point  whereof  I  find  no  mention,  that  some  order  must 
be  taken  how  the  people  in  those  Low  Coimtries  that 
have  been  so  instructed  in  their  form  of  religion,  as 
either  they  never  did  know  any  oilier,  or  cannot  with- 
ont  peril  of  damnation  to  their  sonis  change  their  relig- 
ion, might  by  toleration  be  provided  for;  for  otherwise 
I  told  you,  and  I  still  think,  there  cannot  be  a  general 
reduction  of  all  the  natural  born  subjects  to  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  King," ' 

He  thought,  he  said  in  another  paper,  that  the  King 
might  consent  to  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  or  "remit 
the  point  of  religion  to  the  General  States  of  the  whole 
Provinces."  Eleven  of  the  Provinces  being  Catholic, 
Philip  might  have  trusted  the  matter  in  their  Hands; 
but  it  could  not  be.  Champagny  said  that  peace  was 
impossible  unless  the  settlement  of  religion  was  left 
wholly  to  the  King.  Burgliley,  resnming  a  firmer 
tone,  answered,  that  there  could  be  no  sound  concin* 
sion  till  liljerty  might  be  obtained  for  the  Protestants 
"  to  enjoy  their  religion  and  exercise  thereof;  "'  while 
the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  took  on  herself  to  sup- 
'tilement  Burghley's  directions  by  private  letters  of  her 
own.     "  I   have    sent    her  Majesty  a  letter  from    De 

cno  le  sltre  Provincie  e  ftrre  al  pre"en(e  unile  che  potrs  concedera  con  «ua 
til™  ronscicncU  e  linnnre."  —  Artirles  of  Ppiwe  submiltad  to  Ih»  PriMi 
afPmmimhvAn>lr«a.Le  Lwe,  MaKh4:  J/55.  Fhaden. 

1  Buretley  lo  Da  Looe,  Maicli  7, 158T :  .VS.  Ibid. 

*  Suna  to  the  ume„  Julf  IS-iS:  US.  Ibid. 
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l»ooe,"  wrote  Lord  Buckhurst  to  Sir  Francis  WHlsing- 
ham,  "  whereby  it  seems  'tliat  now  very  lately  her 
Majesty  has  given  liini  to  understand  that  she  will  not 
insist  upon  the  matter  of  religion  further  than  shall  be 
within  the  King's  lionour  and  conscience  ;  whereupon 
De  Looe  takes  no  small  liold.  If  she  keep  that  course 
all  will  go  to  ruin,  as  I  have  written  to  her  Majesty."  ' 

How  nearly  she  fulfilled  Buckhurst's  prophecy;  how, 
believing  herself  wiser  than  all  the  world,  she 
again  allowed  herself  to  be  led  by  Sir  James 
Croils,  till  she  had  almost  delivered  England  defence- 
less into  Philip's  hands,  will  be  told  in  its  place.  Mean- 
while the  effects  of  her  performances  had  ahvady  been 
sufficiently  disastrous.  While  her  own  army  was  starv- 
ing in  quarters,  for  fear  of  widening  the  breach  with 
Spain,  Panna  was  sowing  distracticm  in  the  States  by 
revealing  Elizabeth's  double  dealing,  and  offering  peace 
to  themselves,  on  far  easiei  terms  than  Elizabeth  was 
attempting  to  secure  for  them  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
putting  out  all  his  energies  in  the  war,  and  shewing 
them  that  the  English  alliance  served  them  as  little  in 
arms  as  in  diplomacy. 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  eight  thousand  liigh- 
spirited  Englishmen  had  rushed  across  the  Channel  to 
prevent  or  revenge  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Had  there 
been  good  faith  and  resolution,  and  ha»i  Lord  Grey,  or 
Sir  Richard  Bingham,  or  Sir  John  Norris  been  in  com- 
mand, twenty  thousand  Dutch  and  English  troi>|>s  might 
have  taken  the  field  in  perfect  condition.  The  States 
would  have  spent  their  last  dollar  to  find  them  In  every- 
tliing  which  soldiers  could  need.  They  would  have  had 
at  their  backs  the  enthusiastic  sym]>alhy  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  enemy  was  as  univei-sally  abhorred ;  and 
>  BuckhundoWaltingbsm.JunelS-aS,  168T;  MSB.  BiSaii. 
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Farrna,  exhaTisted  by  his  efforts  in  the  great  siege,  with 
his  chest  empty  and  lii^  ranks  tliinm-d  aiiiiost  ti)  extinc- 
tion, could  not  have  encountered  them  witli  a  tliird  of 
their  numbers.  A  lost  battle  wsuld  have  been  followed 
by  a  renewed  revolt  of  the  reconciled  Provinces,  and 
Elisabeth,  if  she  found  pence  so  necessary  to  her,  might 
have  dictated  her  own  onndilions. 

The  position  was  now  reversed,  Hnlf  and  more  than 
half  of  the  brave  men  who  had  come  over  in  the  {last 
September  were  dead.  Their  places  were  taken  by 
new. levies  gathered  in  haste  upon  the  highways,  or  by 
mutinous  regiments  of  Irish  kernes,  confessed  Catho- 
lics, and  led  by  a  man  who  was  only  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  his  sovereign.  Sir  William  Stanley, 
who  had  for  some  years  been  employed  in  Ireland,  waa 
called  to  London  with  as  many  Irish  as  he  could  bring 
with  him.  His  ancestor,  by  distinguished  treachery 
on  Bosworlh  field,  liad  given  the  crown  to  Elizabeth's 
grandfather.  The  inspiring  example  had  perhaps 
worked  upon  his  imagination.  He,  too,  might  play  a 
part  in  a  change  of  dynasty.  He  came  over  with  a 
considerable  force.  While  in  London  he  was  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Jesuits.  He  knew  part  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  Babington  conspiracy.  He  corresponded 
with  Mcndoza,  and  contrived  to  communicate  with 
Lord  Arundel  in  the  Tower.  When  ordered  to  tlie 
Iiow  Countries,  he  made  pretexts  for  delaying  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  that  the  Queen  might  be  killed,  or 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  might  arrive  from  Cadiz.  When 
e.xcDses  would  serve  no  longer,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
sail,  he  undertook  to  watch  his  moment,  and  when  he 
could  do  most  injury  revolt  with  his  regiment  to 
Parma.^ 
<  "  El  Connel  air  Tilliam  EaUaley  es  Midido  mo;  axperimeDUdo  j  im 
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Gone  was  now  the  enthusiasm  which  had  welcomed 
the  landing  of  Leirester.  In  the  phice  of  it  was  sns. 
pieion  and  misgivinj;,  distracted  councils,  and  divided 
purposes.  Elizahutli  while  she  was  di])lomatising  ludd 
her  army  idle.  Parma,  short-handed  as  he  was,  treated 
with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  was  for  ever  carving 
slice  on  slice  from  the  receding  frontiers  of  the  States. 
At  the  time  of  Leicester's  installation  he  was  acting  on 
the  Mc-use.  He  held  the  river  as  far  as  Venloo.  Ven- 
loo  and  Grave  were  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  both 
of  them  strong  fortresses,  the  latter  cs|)ecially,  on  the 
defences  iif  which  the  most  elaborate  engineering  skill 
had  Iwen  expended.  After  the  fall  of  Antwerp  these 
two  towns  were  Parma's  next  object.  The  siege  of 
Grave  was  formed  in  Janiiarj-,  In  April  Colonel  Nor- 
ria  and  Connt  Hohenlolie  forced  the  Spanish  lines,  and 
threw  in  supplies;  but  Elizabeth's  orders  prevented 
further  effort.  Parma  came  before  the  town  in  person 
in  Jnne,  and  after  a  bombardment  which  produced 
little  or  no  efteet,  Graxe,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
surrendered.  Connt  Hemart,  the  governor,  was  said 
to  have  been  corrnpt(;d  by  his  mistress,  Leicester 
hanged  him  ;  but  Hemart"s  gallows  did  not  recover 
Grave  or  save  Veniiw,  which  surrendered  .ilso  three 
■weeks  later.  Tiie  E.irl.  conscious  of  the  disgrace,  yet 
seeing  no  way  to  mend  it,  seemed  to  have  abandoned 

ha  vfniiln  jmr  ordpn  Av  la  Rpvn»  con  mil  (otrtodo*  IrinnilcM*.  Io«  man  Calo- 
Wcos,  para  )MUT  en  Flandm.  Im  ciiali.'!!  e-'ian  nliijailn*  at  cnnlonio  ils 
Landru.  A'  eslc  Coroiirl  lu  [la  loinailn  la  Itf.vtu  mi>ii>a  junmcnto  Irva 
vccea  dv  que  Ic  ht4  \etA:  \tfTn  f\  por  aur  Catidicu  lin  pncsto  iicbar|ua  |iara 
nn  pimr  en  brcre  rnn  odii  aoldadn*  en  ClandrrM.  npianlaiiilo  que  viiiii^re  \m 
Annula  de  V.  MaK^i  f  lo  niliino  |ir<icuraii  hacrr  hisla  que  w  (ciiini  iiupva 
d)-lln:  y  ru.iiid'.  lu  xi-a  I'lirr^'a  vr  rii  X.'laiiila.  iitTniii!  A  \a>m-*e  vn  aliciiiiii 
bwiia  ivr^xbii  al  l>niii-i|ip  di'  I'nrnin.-' —  1)<m  Il.'rii3r<1in(i  nl  \Wv.  |:l 
AKiwto.  l:.1>l:  Tvule(,Vul  V.  Mctid.'u's  IsllrrlKiiif.- wrillfn  Ibno  nuintbi 
before  Ilie  «um'iider  uf  Dfvenlor,  provea  Itiat  Stauley  went  lo  the  L.o» 
CoantTJei  witli  ■  deliberate  purpoN  of  tieaclieiy. 
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hope  —  to  have  accepted  the  conclusion  that  the  Prov- 
inces were  doomed,  and,  bein^:  at  bottom  made  of 
base  material,  notwithstandinor  gleams  of  a  better  na- 
tnre  at  times  showincr  in  him,  was  willing  at  last  to 
play  into  his  mistress's  hands. 

He  understood  her  at  last,  and  saw  what  she  waa 
aiming  at.  "  As  the  cause  is  now  followed,"  he  wrote 
to  her  on  the  27th  of  June,  "  it  is  not  worth  the  cost 
or  the  danger.  Your  Majesty  was  invited  to  be  sover-» 
eign,  protector,  or  aiding  friend.  You  chose  the  third, 
and  if  your  aid  had  been  indeed  so  given  that  these 
people  could  have  been  assured  of  its  continuance,  if 
your  Majesty  had  taken  their  cause  indeed  to  heart, 
they  would  have  then  yielded  larcre  contributions  for 
any  number  of  years,  and  no  practices  could  have  drawn 
them  from  you.  But  they  now  perceive  how  weary 
you  are  of  them,  and  how  willincr  that  anv  other  had 
them  so  your  Majesty  were  rid  of  them.  They  would 
rather  have  lived  with  bread  and  drink  under  your 
Majesty's  protection  than  with  all  their  possessions 
under  the  King  of  Spain.  It  has  almost  broken  their 
hearts  to  think  your  Majesty  should  not  care  any  more 
for  them.  But  if  you  mean  soon  to  leave  them  they 
will  be  gone  almost  before  you  hear  of  it.  I  will  do 
my  best,  therefore,  to  get  into  my  hands  three  or  four 
most  principal  places  in  North  Holland,  so  as  you  shall 
rule  these  men,  and  make  war  and  peace  as  you  list. 
Part  not  with  Brill  for  anything.  With  these  places 
you  can  have  what  peace  you  will  in  an  hour,  and  have 
your  debts  and  charges  readily  answered.  But  your 
Majesty  must  deal  graciously  with  them  at  present, 
and  if  you  mean  to  leave  them  keep  it  to  yourself. 
Whatever  you  mean  readily  to  do,  you  must  persuade 
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them  now  that  you  mean  sincerely  and  well  by  them. 
Tliey  have  desperate  conceipts  of  your  Majesty."  ' 

Lck-L-ater  probably  was  seeking  pardon  for  his  fault 
about  the  governorship,  and  understood  the  way  to 
purchase  it.  It  ia  true  that  a  powerful  party  in  Eng- 
land was  opposed  to  iiiteiference  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  it  is  true  also  that  the  Queen,  as  the  sovereign  of  a 
divided  people,  was  bound  in  prudence  to  consider 
their  objections.  Before  committing  the  country  to  a 
quarrel  with  such  a  power  as  Spain,  there  were  doubt- 
less serious  diGBculties  to  be  considered,  and  the  Queen 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  England  was  equal  to 
the  encounter.  But  when  all  allowances  are  made, 
allowances  even  for  the  obliquities  of  her  own  disposi- 
tion, no  excuse  —  no  jialliation  can  be  suggested,  of  the 
intentions  to  which  Leicester  saw  that  she  was  still 
clinging,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  further  in  spite 
of  his  oath  to  be  loyal  to  the  States. 

Never  at  any  time  of  her  life  conld  Elizabeth  under- 
stand that  her  liberty  of  action  was  inter- 
fered with  by  engagements  into  which  she 
had  entered.  Immediate  convenience  was  uniformly 
her  measure  of  obligation.  The  importance  of  Leices- 
ter's concluding  advice  was  too  plain  to  be  neglected. 
If  the  States  made  peace  for  themselves,  she  was  lost. 
In  the  interval,  therefore,  in  which  the  negotiation 
with  Parma  was  suspended,  aftur  Griifiguy  liad  been 
disov/ned,  she  sent  a  secretary,  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  the 
Hague,  to  insist  again  that  the  suspicions  of  her  were 
unjust.  Wilkes,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  assured  the  States  on  his  honour  that  the  un- 
fevourable  reports  were  unfinindod  ;  and  the  States, 
willing  to  believe  the  best,  "gave  her  Majesty  immor- 

>  UiMlUr  Id  Eliub«th,  Jun>  IT-JuIr  T-  MSB.  UMcmd.    CoDdnued. 
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tal  and  eternal  thanks,"  and  were  "  raised  from  dt'spair 
to  tlie  lieiglit  of  joy  and  coiifidence."  '  Leicester,  too, 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  office,  and  inonev  —  a  moiety 
only  of  what  was  due,  but  enough  for  immediate  pur- 
poses—  was  sent  over  to  pay  the  sohliers.  Jt  came 
but  just  in  time.  Neglect  and  suffering  liad  produced 
disalfection  and  deseriion,  and  tiie  garrison  at  Flushing 
was  on  the  verge  of  explosion.  "  Last  night,"  wrote 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  13th  of  August,  "  we  were 
&t  the  point  to  lose  all.  The  soldiers  are  four  months 
behind  in  their  pay,  and  if  once  they  mutiny  the  town 
is  lost.  I  did  never  think  our  nation  had  hecn  so  apt 
to  go  to  the  enemy  as  I  find  them."  *  The  army  gen- 
erally were  on  the  worst  terms  with  the  people.  Ill 
paid,  they  could  pay  ill  for  wliat  they  consumed,  and  it 
had  been  dangerous  to  take  soldiers  beyond  the  walls 
of  any  town  in  which  they  were  quartered,  lest  the 
inhabitants,  once  quit  of  them,  should  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  return.* 

The  incapacity  of  Leicester,  too,  was  growing  evi- 
dent. He  had  been  used  as  a  lay  figure  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  Provinces,  while  both  he  and  they  were 
mockcil  by  the  secret  treaty.  The  treaty  was  hanging 
fire.  Parma  had  the  field  to  himself,  and  the  admin- 
istration and  the  finances  of  the  Provinces  went  to 
wreck  and  confusion.  In  tlie  English  army  there  was 
neither  order  nor  command.  Leicester  was  played 
upon  like  an  instrument  by  favourites  and  flatterers. 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  arts  by  which  he  had  him- 
self risen.     He  had  qnan-elled  with  his  ablest  officers  — 

1  Wilkes  (0  Biiriihlev,  AuBiul  7-lT:  MSfl.  fUhnd. 

*  Sidaey  lu  IVBl.tiniilmm.  AuRiut  4-11:  MS.  ll>id. 

•  lUirvra  lo  l>e  hud  in  confulution  for  prpi-tnMng  the  d»n([»rs  like  to 
•Diue  from  Ibe  picsent  itate  or  the  Udiled  ProviDcea,  Septembei  1):   MB. 
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with  Sir  John  Norris  especially,  who  if  work  had  heen 
meant,  should  have  been  in  his  place.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  Leicester  *'  should  be  in  some  honour- 
able sort  recalled  under  pretence  that  his  presence  was 
required  in  England,"  and  tliat  commissioners  "  of 
credit  and  judgment  "  should  be  sent  over  "  to  settle 
the  broken  state."  ^  Leicester  was  at  all  events  to  re- 
tire. No  one  wished  more  heartilv  than  himself  that 
he  could  be  rid  of  his  thankless  office.  The  coming  of 
Wilkes,  however,  for  the  moment  put  all  parties  in 
better  humour  with  each  other.  The  treaty  had  been 
suspended  and  the  Babington  conspiracy,  in  which 
Mendoza  was  believed  to  have  had  a  part,  had  been 
just  discovered.  The  Queen  had  been  "  marvellously 
distracted,"  but  had  so  far  opened  her  eyes  as  to  see 
that  she  was  not  nnproving  her  position  by  keeping  her 
army  idle ;  and  Leicester,  that  he  might  not  part  with 
his  government  in  entire  disgrace,  having  done  abso- 
lutely nothing,  took  the  field  for  a  short  campaign  in 
the  middle  of  Aucrust. 

Parma  had  established  himself  in  Gelderland,  at 
Zutphen,  and  Duesberg.  The  States  held  Deventer, 
further  down  the  Lssel ;  but  Deventer  would  probably 
fall  as  Grave  and  Venloo  had  fallen  if  the  Spaniards 
kept  their  hold  upon  the  river ;  Leicester  therefore 
proposed  to  attempt  to  recover  Zutphen.  Every  one 
was  delighted  to  be  movincj.  The  vounor  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  come  over  to  break  their 
lances  on  Spanish  cuirasses,  saw  at  last  a  chance  of 
meeting  the  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  William 
Russell,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  others  who  held  no 
special  commands,  attached  themselves  to  Leicester's 
staff;    Sir   Philip  Sidney  obtained    leave   of  absence 

1  Mas,  HoUtind. 
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from  Flusliing  ;  Sir  John  Noma  and  his  brotlier 
brouglit  tlie  English  contingent  of  the  States  army: 
Sir  William  Stanley  had  arrived  with  his  Iriehmen  ; 
and  with  these  cavaliers  glittering  about  him,  and  nine 
thousand  men,  Leitoster  entered  Gelderland.  Dues- 
berg  surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow ; 
Norris  surprised  a  fiirt  outside  Zutjihen,  which 
commanded  the  river  and  straitened  the  communica- 
tions of  the  town.  The  English  had  been  so  long  idle 
that  their  coming  iiad  not  been  counted  on.  The  town 
itself  was  ill  provisioned,  and  unless  relieved  might  be 
starved  into  a  surrender.  The  Prince,  who  was  not 
in  strength  to  offer  battle,  came  into  the  neighbourhood 
to  throw  in  supplies.  Spies  brought  word  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the  22ud  of 
September,  and  the  knights  an^  gentlemen  volunteered 
for  an  ambuscade  to  cut  off  the  convoy. 

No  dispositions  could  apparently  have  been  worse 
than  those  which  Leicester  made.  The  bnik  of  the 
army  was  to  remain  in  reserve,  in  ca|e  the  Spaniards 
came  up  in  force  ;  and  he  so  placed  it  that  if  there  was 
to  be  serious  fighting  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  use. 
He  expected  tliat  the  waggons  would  be  accompanied 
at  most  by  a  small  detachment.  Parma  brought  with 
him  every  man  that  he  conid  spare,  and  the  ambuscade 
party  were  preparing  unconsciously  to  encounter  four 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world.  They  were 
in  all  about  five  hundred,  Essex'  Audley,  Willoughby, 
Sidney,  Russell,  Stanley,  with  their  friends  and  per- 
ional  followers,  forming  a  single  well-mounted  regi- 
ment of  extremely  irregular  cavalry. 

The  morning  was  misty.  The  waggons  were  heard 
ctming,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  till  a  party  of  horse 
tppearedat  the  head  of  the  train  where  the  ambusoide 
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was  lying.  Down  charged  the  five  hundred,  much  as 
in  these  late  years  six  hundred  Eiiglisli  lancers  charged 
elsewhere,  as  magnificently  and  as  uselessly.  Tliey 
rodo  over  the  Spanish  horsemen.  Willougliby  over- 
threw a  Spanish  nubleman  with  his  lance,  and  drop- 
ping it,  plunged  through  tlie  ranl<s  swinging  his  curtle- 
Rxe  and  crushing  skuHs  right  and  left  of  hhn.  Russell, 
turning  always  where  the  cluster  of  the  enemy  was 
thickest,  fought  so  des]>erately  thai  he  was  tuken  for 
the  devil.  Philip  Sidney,  half  armed  —  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action  he  had  lent  the  thigh  ]>late3 
of  his  mail  to  Sir  William  Pelham  —  rode  three  times 
through  and  through  the  Spanish  squadrons.  Never 
had  been  a  more  brilliant  action  seen  or  beard  of, 
never  one  more  absurd  and  profitless.  For  the  rank.i 
of  the  Spanish  infantrjr  were  unbroken,  the  Englisli 
could  not  touch  them,  could  not  even  approach  tliem, 
and  behind  the  line  of  their  muskets  the  waggons 
passed  steadily  to  the  town.  Had  the  main  army  been 
within  reach  they  might  have  been  destroyed^  or  a 
valuable  victory  won  ;  but  the  army  was  far  otf,  with 
deep  canals  and  watercourses  intervening,  safe  out  of 
the  way  of  usefulness,  and  the  young  knights  had  to 
retire  at  last,  having  obtained  "immortal  glory"  and 
nothing  besides,  while  the  convoy  of  provisions  made 
its  way  within  the  walls  of  Zutphen. 

A  few,  not  many,  had  been  killed  ;  but  among  those 
wiiose  hves  had  been  *flung  away  so  wildly  was  I'hilip 
Sidney.  He  was  struck  by  a  niu>'ket  ball  on  his  ex- 
posed thigh,  as  he  was  returning  from  hi.s  last  charge. 
Though  the  bone  was  shattered  he  sate  his  horse  till 
he  reached  the  English  entrenchments.  Thence  he 
was  carried  to  Arnlieim,  where  the  wound  mortified, 
and  in  musical  discourses  on  the  immortality  of  the 
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loiil,  on  poetrj',  Pbtxi,  anJ  tlie  Bible,  and  the  vanity 
of  tlie  world,  his  s])int  satif;  itself  swanlike  away. 

His  father,  Sir  "Henry,  had  died  but  a  few  months 
previously.  Philip,  who  had  married  "VValsingham'a 
daughter,  had  left  deeds  uncompleted  and  papers  un- 
signed which  were  needed  in  taking  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  The  honour  of  serving  Elizabeth  was 
always  an  expensive  one.  Sir  Henry  had  involved 
himself  so  deeply  in  his  Irish  government,  timt  he  had 
beer  obliged  to  decline  a  peerage,  and  Sir  Philip  bad 
borrowed  six  thousand  pounds  to  fit  himself  out  for  his 
service  in  the  Netherlands.  Walsingham  had  become 
security  for  the  loan,  and  Sir  Philip  had  left,  as  he 
supposed,  sufficient  powers  for  the  sale  of  an  estate,  to 
hold  his  father-in-law  harmless.  It  proved  otherwise, 
OS  will  be  told  in  its  place. 

Parma  immediately  afterwards  entered  Zutphen  un- 
molested. An  English  garrison  was  left  in  the  fort 
taken  by  Norris,  in  command  of  Rowland  Yorke,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who,  having  been  on  all  sides  and 
of  all  creeds,  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Queen.  Deventer  was  left  in  charge  of 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  his  kernes,  and  the  campaign, 
wliich  had  been  like  a  blaze  of  straw,  was  ended. 

Leicester's  presence  was  found  necessary  in  England. 
With  the  natural  sympathy  of  one  worthless 
person  for  another,  he  had  taken  a  fency  to 
Stanley,  and  chose  to  give  him  an  independent  com- 
mand ;  and  leaving  tlie  government  to  the  Council  of 
the  States,  and  the  army  again  without  a  chief,  he 
sailed  in  November  for  London. 

It  was  well  for  England,  it  was  well  for  the  Qneen, 
that  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  interests  and 
honour  of  their  country  were  not  all  such  as  Leicester, 
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and  were  not  all  within  reach  of  her  own  paralysing 
hand.  Pitiful  as  the  failure  had  been,  it  had  not 
wholly  undone  the  eflPects  of  the  exploits  of  Drake ; 
and  another  English  soldier,  who  was  far  away  and 
left  to  himself,  had  through  this  whole  summer  done 
timely  service. 

The  destruction  of  the  Geraldines,  and  the  crushing 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  Pale,  had  been  followed  by  a 
mutinous  calm,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  taken  advantage 
to  stop  further  supplies,  and  to  leave  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  her  favourite  theory,  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 
The  execution  system,  notwithstanding  the  fair  {)rom- 
ises  with  which  Sir  John  Perrot  commenced  his  admin- 
istration, was  continued  with  a  vigour  Aviiich  seemed 
intended  to  clear  the  South  of  its  remaining  population. 
Sir  William  Stanley,  then  in  command  at  Youghal, 
reported  that  he  had  hanged  within  a  year,  by  order 
of  law,  above  three  hundred  rogues,  and  had  so  terri- 
fied the  rest  "  that  a  man  might  travel  over  the  whole 
countrv  and  none  molest  him."^ 

'*  Give  me  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  three  years," 
says  Perrot,  "  and  I  will  undertake  to  settle  Ireland. 
Now  is  the  time."  2  Though  the  hanging  "  bj^  order 
of  law  "  was  undiminished,  the  Deputy  recommended 
a  political  amnesty,  and  the  occupation  of  Ulster, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  suffered,  by  a  strong  garri- 
son. To  confiscation  in  the  Northern  Provinces  he 
was  opposed.  He  did  not  think  it  desirable  "  to  take 
the  chiefs*  lands  from  them  or  banish  their  captaincies, 
or  alter  their  ancient  customs,  matters  hardly  to  be  en- 
dured by  reasonable  men."  ^     Religion,  the  especially 

1  Stanley  to  Walsingham,  September  17-27, 1584:  MSS.  Ireland. 

«  Perrot  to  WalsinKham,  October  20-30:  }fS.  Ibid. 

•  Waterhouse  to  Buighley,  October  Sd-Noyember  2    MS.  Ibid. 
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soro  subject,  he  preferred,  unlike  Grey  and  Sidticj',  lo 
leave  in  abeyance.  "A  teiiijiorisiiig  course  was  set 
down;"i  "tliere  were  uot  of  tlie  birtli  of  the  land 
forty  Protestants  in  Ireland,  "  and  tlie  Qneen,  not 
caring  to  provoke  resistance,  was  ready  to  dispense 
even  in  tlie  Pale  itself  with  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
"Touching  the  refnsal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,"  wrote  Walsinghani  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  "which  your  Lordship  thinks 
must  be  punished  with  severity,  the  matter  hath  been 
considered  here,  and  in  respect  of  their  rawness  in 
religion,  making  the  oath  a  matter  of  conscience,  it  is 
thought  not  convenient  they  should  be  brought  into  it 
by  compulsion,  against  their  conscience,  but  won  with 
time,  by  instruction,  and  labour  of  those  to  whose 
charge  it  doth  belong."  * 

Indirectly  war  was  continued  upon  idolatry.  Perrot, 
in  a  progress  through  Ulster,  got  possession  of  "  Holy 
Columbkill's  cross,"  a  i-ulic  of  miracuhms  power.  He 
sent  it  over  as  a  present  for  Lady  Sidney  or  Lady  Wal- 
singham  to  wear  at  court.*  The  Queen,  either  for  tins 
or  some  simil*r  offence  to  the  pn^udices  of  the  jieuple, 
"rebuked  him  for  lack  of  discretion  ;  "  but  her  own 
application  of  tlie  methods  by  which  Irish  Po]>erv  was 
to  be  encountered  was  at  least  equally  unpromising. 
According  to  the  theory,  Protestant  ministers  onght  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  Church  benefices,  to  teach  and 
preach ;  but  in  1687,  between  Dublin  and  Valentia, 
"there  was  not  a  single  church  standing,  except  in  tho 
Haven  towns  ;  ^  and  the  incumbents,  where  incumbentu 

ifSS.  Irtlaad. 
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had  been  appointed,  could  not  teach  what  tliey  did  not 
themselves  believe  or  understand.  The  livings  were 
for  the  most  part  "  farmed  "  out  to  laymen,  who  either 
provided  an  Irish  rogue  to  read  the  service,  or  obtain 
dispensations  for  themselves  or  their  children,  without 
pretence  of  orders,  ''  to  hold  benefices  with  cure."  ^ 

The  bisliops,  where  their  authority  extended,  emu- 
lated tlie  rascahty  of  the  Crown  farmers. 

"  The  ordinaries  and  patrons,"  wrote  Andrew  Trol- 
lope,  whose  accounts  of  Ireland  have  been  already 
quoted,  "  have  so  ordered  the  matter  as  most  ministers 
are  stipendiary  men.  Few  have  five  pounds  a  year  to 
live  on,  the  most  not  above  four  marks.  In  trutli,  they 
are  such  as  deserve  not  livings  or  to  live."  ^ 

From  such  seeds  as  this  no  golden  harvest  was  likely 
to  spring.  "  The  interval  of  quietness  which  now 
smileth  on  the  state,"  said  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the 
governor  of  Connaught,  "is  even  as  a  summer's  sun  on 
a  winter's  day,  flatterincr  and  altoijether  unstable."  ^ 

The  single  element  which  promised  better  things  lay 
in  the  English  settlements  that  were  beginning  to  take 
root  in  Munster.  The  first  commencement  of  colonisa- 
tion, ten  years  before,  had  called  the  entire  South  into 
rebellion  ;  but  the  chiefs  who  rose  in   defence  of  their 

1  "  There  are  here  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  should  he  best  re- 
formed (the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin)  00  many  churches  fallen  down,  ^o 
many  children  dispensed  withal  to  enjoy  the  livings  of  the  Church,  !«o  many 
laymen,  ao  they  are  comnionh'  termed,  suffered  to  hold  l>enefues  with 
cure,  so  many  clerj^ymen  tolerated  to  have  the  profits  of  three  or  four  more 
pastoral  dignities,  who  being  themselves  unlearned  are  not  meet  men, 
though  they  are  willing,  to  teach  and  instruct  others,  as  whoso  heholdeth 
this  miserable  confusion  and  disorder,  and  hath  any  zeal  of  God  in  hii 
heart,  must  not  choose  but  make  the  same  known."  —  \V.  Johnes  to  Wal- 
iingham,  July  14-24,  1584:  MSS  Inland, 

^  Andrew  Trollope  to  Walsingham,  October  26-November  5, 1587:  MS, 
Ibid. 

s  Bingham  to  Bur^hley,  March  7-17, 1585:  M8,  ibid. 
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land  were  dead  ;  their  cliildien  were  in  exile,  or  were 
hidii)g  in  tlie  cabins  among  the  mountains.  Tlie  Ger- 
aldines  were  gone  ;  the  |)roiK;rtie8  of  three-quarters  of 
the  dans  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  with  some  pretence 
of  justice,  where  insurrection  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
the  conquerors  entered  into  possession.  Cork,  Kerr]', 
and  Limerick  were  mnpped  out  and  divided  on  paper 
into  blocks  of  twelve  thousand  acres  each,  to  be  held  on 
quit-rents  under  the  Crown.  Beautiful  pictures  weie 
drawn,  which  remain  among  the  curiosities  of  tlie  Rec- 
ord Office,  of  model  Irish  properties  :  great  squares 
with  a  church  in  tlie  centre  of  each  ;  at  one  angle  the 
Lord's  demesne,  a  thousand  acres  of  park,  with  a  hand- 
some Elizabethan  manor  bouse  ;  over  against  it,  "  her 
Majesty's  portion,"  four  hundred  acres,  set  apart  to 
maintain  a  police  station.  In  a  third  angle  stands  the 
school,  and  the  rest  is  dividi'd  into  smiling  farms,  with 
solid  barns  and  cattle-sheds. 

So  excellent,  so  inviting  was  the  conception,  that, 
desolate  as  the  country  was  now  represented  to  be,  many 
an  English  adventurer  was  found  willing  to  try  his  hand 
to  convert  it  into  reality.  Waller  Raleigh  took  agrant, 
and  Chidley  and  Champernowne,  and  cadetsof  half  the 
families  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  Stowells,  Chichestera, 
Pophams,  Coles,  Carews,  Bullers,  Harringtons,  Wdrrea, 
Hijipislevs,  and  scores  besides  tliem.  The  names  of 
those  who  accepted  lands  on  speculation,  t"  hold  at 
second-hand  by  agents,  have  perished  out  of  Irish  mem- 
ory ;  but  others  who  went  in  person,  and  cast  their  for- 
tunes in  their  new  home,  with  the  chances  of  it  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  took  root  and  slowly  grew,  and  became 
the  means,  they  andtho-ie  like  them  in  Ulster  after wardi, 
of  giving  Ireland  some  kind  of  stable  order. 

But  many  a  storm  had  to  pass  first  over  their  heads, 
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and  many  a  rude  lesson  to  be  leamt :  one  especially,  tlie 
most  essential  and  the  hardest  to  accept,  t)iat  ilit;  Iri.sli 
were  not  wolves  to  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed,  Imt 
a  race  of  human  beings,  who  l)ad  souls  and  rights  like 
themselves. 

Meanwhile,  though  Munster  could  not  resist,  and 
Perrot  promised  that  there  should  be  no  confiscation 
elsewhere,  the  old  alarm  revived.  The  Jesuits'  agoiiia 
were  busy  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  fanning  the  sparks 
of  discontent.  Chronic  agitation  in  Ireland  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  general  Catholic  scheme,  that  when 
the  invasion  came  off  at  last  the  attention  of  England 
might  be  distracted ;  and  neither  the  religious  indiltiei-- 
etltism  of  the  Government  nor  the  political  amnesty 
allayed  the  suspicion  of  the  Western  and  Northi^rn 
tribes,  who  felt  their  existence  threatened  by  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  Scots,  too,  were  a  perpetual  blister.  The  High- 
landers of  Argj'leshire  and  the  Western  Isles  were  all 
Catholics,  and  at  once  devoted  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  bent 
upon  the  appropriation  of  Antrim  and  Donegal,  of  which 
for  a  centui-y  they  had  been  endeavonring  to  get  posses- 
sion. They  had  their  own  wrongs  at  Rathlin  and  else- 
where to  revenge  ;  and  whenever  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
faction  wanted  to  give  trouble  to  England,  a  hint  hud 
but  to  be  given  to  the  MacConnells,  and  a  thousand  or 
two  of  rodlcgged  Gaels  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of  water 
to  the  Giant's  Canscway,  to  lend  their  swords  to  tliu 
Ulster  chiefs,  or  to  maraud  and  plunder  on  their  own 
account.  The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Low 
Countries  had  created  a  universal  ex[)ectation  of  ivur. 
Irish  and  Irish  Scots  were  alike  set  fermenting  by  the 
reports  wnich  were  circulating  that  the  invasii>n  <>l 
England  was  to  be  attempted  in  earnest  at  last.     The 
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gmal!  Eiij»lisli  force  in  the  island  was  rcdiicpd  bv  tlie 
demand  of  men  for  Flanders;  and  in  tiie  auniwier  of 
1586  tlie  Cnnnaiiglit   Bnrkes  rose  in  anni, 
shut  themselves  up  in  tlieir  castk-s  and  in  ilie 
islands  on  tlieir  lakes,  and  declared  themselves  in  i-ebel- 

Perrot  liad  found  the  common  fortune  of  Insli  Dep- 
uties:  with  the  best  intentions  ho  had  displeased  every 
one.  The  Irish  Coniicil  was  split  iiito  fiictions.  Per- 
rot  was  a  straightforward  soldier,  vain,  passionate,  not 
very  wise,  but  an\ious  to  do  what  was  right ;  and  he 
had  to  act  with  men  who  were  either,  like  Arch- 
bishop Loftns,  si'If-sockinjT  acoiindrels  or  were  linked 
in  a.  hundred  ways  with  Iri^<h  interests.  When  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  dishonest  manoeuvres,  the 
Council  had  crossed  and  thwarted  him.  In  return  he 
bad  sworn  at  them  and  insulted  them,  and  quarrelled 
with  them  all,  good  and  bad.^ 

A  Deputy  so  conditioned  was  in  an  ill  siliialion  to 
deal  with  a  rebellion  ;  more  giarttcularly  as  he  hud 
fallen  out  with  the  President  of  Connaupht,  Binpham, 
on  whom  the  immediate  duty  of  repressing  it  was 
thrown.  Ho  did  not  believe,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
danger.  He  t(M)k  no  steps  to  send  assistance,  and  as 
the  public  service  had  Iwen  pared  to  the  bone,  as  even 
the  supplies  of  amnLunition  had  been  cut  short,  and 
Athlone  Castle  was  without  powder,  Bingham  was 
looking  anxioTisly  about  liitn,  when  news  came  (hat 
three  thousand  Scots  had  landed  at  Lough  Fovle,  and 
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were  on  their  way  down  to  join  the  insurgent'!.  Bing- 
ham liui-ned  lit  uiice  to  Giilway.  With  his 
own  m<iiu'V  (tor  wages  and  allowancfs  were 
as  usual  behindhand)  he  bought  up  a]l  the  [lowder  in 
the  town  ;  and  then,  witJi  such  scanty  force  as  he  cuuld 
Bcraiie  topeiher,  he  went  off  at  lull  speed  to  Sligo  to 
intercept  thcHighlanders  before  tliey  could  reach  Con- 
naufiht.  He  found  them  on  Lough  Gill  near  Hazle- 
wood.  They  were  so  numerous  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  them  except  at  advantage.  He  fell  back 
to  C)l]iiony,  to  the  bridge  over  the  Arrow,  and  laying 
wait  there  till  they  came  on,  he  fell  upon  them  at  uiid- 
niglit  as  they  were  crossing  the  river,  and  drove  them 
through  the  darkness  into  the  black  reedy  meadows 
towards  Ballisadare.  But  they  parsed  the  Arrow  at  a 
ford  near  the  f^n ;  it  was  line  September  weather,  atid 
the  Scots  being  light  of  toot,  and  the  ground  being  dry 
and  firm,  they  slipped  past  Bingliam  into  Mayo.  They 
had  reached  Ballina  before  lie  knew  what  had  become 
of  them.  The  Burkes  were  but  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  if  the  two  parties  united  the  whole  province  would 
proliably  be  in  a  flame. 

Sprea<ling  a  re[H>rt  that  he  was  falling  back  to  Ath- 
lone  to  wait  for  i-einlbreements,  Bingham  followed  then 
by  forced  marches,  and  came  up  wiih  them  agiiin  when 
they  were  least  looking  for  him,  in  a  straggliiig  e:iiup 
on  the  bank  of  the  Moy,  with  the  broad  dtep  river 
rolling  in  front  of  them. 

It  was  the  same  misty  morning  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember when  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  receiving  his  death- 
wound  at  Zulph^u.  rhe  Scots  were  five  to  one  ;  but 
they  were  cai¥,dit  unarmed,  unjirepared,  or  sleeping. 
The  loose-ordered  clansmen,  however  formidable  wlien 
they  went  deliberately  into  action   with   the  pibroch 
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blowinj;  and  tlie  war-cry  rinijinii,  cnul'l  not  rally  from 
B  surpriso,  and  were  like  a  H.iclc  of  frigliluiifd  sliecp. 
Htiwii  down  under  llie  Eiifflisli  swords,  run  tlirouf,'!! 
with  Eniflish  lances,  the  Imraemen  wheeling  round 
tliem,  tliey  were  forced  back  in  lielpless  masses  upon 
the  sedgy  bank,  where  they  were  either  killed  as  tliey 
stood,  or,  flinging  away  their  arms,  plunged  into  the 
water  to  be  shot  or  <lrowiied.  Curiously,  very  few 
could  swim.  About  a  hundred  reached  the  Tyrawley 
shore,  and  of  those  the  greater  number  found  the  not 
uncommon  fate  of  Irish  sympathisers  and  were  mur- 
dered by  the  peasants.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  were 
killfd  in  the  meadow,  and  the  rocks  on  the  river's  side 
above  and  below,  as  the  tide  went  back,  were  fringed 
with  the  sti-anded  bodies  of  the  rest. 

By  this  tremendous  overthrow  the  long  trouble  with 
the  Scots  in  Ireland  was  brought  to  an  end.  Tlie  Con- 
naught  insurrection  collapsed  like  a  pricked  air-bail  j 
and  so  deep  and  enduring  was  the  impression  left  upon 
the  Irish  mind,  that  for  three  years  at  least,  and  those 
the  years  when  Spain  was  to  make  its  long  threatened 
effort,  Ireland  was  in  profound  peace.' 

J  Fenton,  SeptemtM 


A 
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,     CHAPTER  XXXIV.  , .         ,  /  y 

Among  the  causes  which  had  made  Eh'zabeth  so  un- 
willing to  convert  her  interposition  in  the  Netherlands 
into  a  serious  war,  had  been  the  belief  which  she  had 
held  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  the  religious 
quarrels  of  Europe  would  be  ultimately  settled  by  a 
compromise.  That  the  King  of  Spain  should  be  will- 
ing to  treat  at  all  with  an  excommunicated  sovereign 
was  a  proof  in  itself  that  he  did  not  hold  the  extreme 
theory  of  the  Paj)al  ])rerogative  ;  and  that  he  should 
have  borne  in  patience  to  vsee  an  English  nobleman 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  revolted  Provinces,  his  colo- 
nies plundered,  and  even  Vigo,  a  town  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Peninsula  itself,  sacked  and  spoiled,  showed 
that  he  must  be  extremely  unwilling  to  go  to  war.  In 
France,  between  the  League  and  the  Huguenots  there 
was  a  middle  party  of  conciliation  larger  than  either, 
who  were  ashamed  of  the  stain  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  were  honestly  anxious  to  save  their  country  from 
the  envenomed  conflict  which  threatened  it.  Even  the 
Pope  himself,  in  his  dread  of  Spanish  ascendancy,  was 
said  to  be  inclinins  to  moderation. 

There  were  still  two  futures  apparently  open  to  Ku- 
ro])e,  and  one  of  them  not  more  likely  than  the  other. 
The  Jesuits'  theorv  was  that  no  terms  should  he  ma<le 
or  observed  with  heresv  or  schism.  Those  who  had 
abandoned  the  creed  of  Rome,  and  those  who  had 
fallen  oft*  from  its  communion,  were  to  be  coerced  into 
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submission  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  If  these  coun- 
6fl3  were  to  prevail,  tiiere  was  nothing  left  but  a  Prot- 
estant alliance  to  oppose  tliem.  The  Low  Countries 
were  the  outworks  of  England,  and  the  Scheldt  was  as 
much  an  English  river  as  the  Thames.  But  if  these 
counsels  were  not  to  prevail ;  if  the  Catholic  Iwty 
were  growing  weary  of  the  struggle  ;  if  the  misury  of 
Ciiristendom  was  producing  in  any  considerable  meas- 
ure an  inclinrttion  for  a  more  tempered  policy,  then  for 
England  to  throw  its  sword  into  the  scale  might  deter- 
mine the  balance  to  immediate  evil.  Could  Spain, 
vulnerable  as  she  had  been  proved  to  be  throughout 
her  empire,  be  brought  to  consent  to  some  imperfect 
toleration,  even  but  for  a  few  years,  to  give  time  for 
passion  to  cool,  the  peace  at  which  Elizabeth  was  aim- 
ing might  be  pushed  to  a  universal  settlement;  a  Gen- 
eral Council  might  meet  under  happier  auspices,  tc 
undo  the  work  of  Trent ;  and  European  Christianity 
be  re-established  on  a  broader  basis. 

And  there  were  many  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Philip  would  not  prove  implacable.  Notwithstanding 
his  gold  fleets,  he  was  financially  ruined.  The  succes- 
sion question  lay  in  the  way  of  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  it  was  almost  certain  to  in- 
volve him  in  war  with  France.  Miiny  of  the  English 
Catholics  were  unfavorable  to  the  personal  pretensions 
on  which,  if  he  moved,  he  was  determined  to  insist ;  and 
the  Pope,  wiiile  eqnally  cold  towards  Philip's  claims  on 
the  r'version  of  the  Crown,  was  indisposed  also  to  part 
with  money.  Walsingham  and  Burghley  still  believed 
that  the  probabilities  were  for  war.  They  believed 
bImo,  perhaps,  that  a  compromise,  if  it  came,  would  be 
DO  less  filial  than  persecution  to  everything  which  they 
individually  most  valued.    Yet  in  the  face  of  their  mis- 
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tress's  objections  it  was  liardly  possible  to  carry  through 
a  determined  course  of  action ;  she  was  incapable,  aa 
they  perceived,  of  conducting  "  any  matter  of  weight,'' 
/  and  she  refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  guided.  They 
had  both  concluded,  therefore,  that,  dangerous  as  it 
was,  peace  might  be  the  wisest  choice  for  her  —  peace, 
however,  in  reality,  not  in  word  and  ])retence  —  peace, 
which  at  least  for  a  time  would  give  the  Provinces  a 
respite  from  violence,  and  England  security  from  inva- 
sion ;  not  a  peace  which,  after  a  few  years  of  dishonour- 
able quiet  to  England,  while  her  natural  allies  were 
destroyed  on  the  Continent,  would  be  followed  by  a 
fresh  rupture  and  a  Catholic  revolution. 

The  difficulty  was  to  know  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
Catholics  generally  —  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  the 
Catholic  laity  throughout  Europe.  Politicians  and  con- 
.  spirators  had  become  so  skilful  in  the  arts  of  falsehood, 
that  the  real  intentions  of  any  one  had  become  all  but 
inscrutable.  No  statesman  living  was  better  served  by 
spies  than  Walsingham.  He  had  correspondents  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals  itself ;  ^  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  the 
French  and  Roman  seminaries  were  made  the  dupes  of 
their  too  successfully  trained  pupils,  and  pretended 
English  converts,  after  saying  mass  in  the  chapel  at 
Rheims,  would  cipher  to  Elizabeth's  cabinet  the  secrets, 
BO  far  as  they  could  learn  them,  of  their  spiritual  prison- 
house.  Cherelles,  the  secretarv  of  the  French  Ambas- 
Bador,  was  bought  to  watch  his  master  ;  priests  who 
were  travelling  dis^juised  in  Enorlish  counties,  with  ere- 
dentials  from  Allen  and  Parsons,  were  Walsingliam's 
instruments,  and  communicated  to  him  all  that  thev 

1  "  J'entends  ^  mon  grand  regret  des  mauvays  bniitz  d'aucuns  pr6B  d« 
vostre  Sanctity,  que  Ton  dit  recevoir  gasge  de  ocst  estat  pour  trahir  U 
cause  de  Dicu;  et  il  y  a  des  Cardinaulx  y  entaschez  **  —  Mary  Stiuurt  to 
the  Pope,  November  23,  158G:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VL 
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roiild  Icam  under  the  seal  of  confession.'  Everi- Catlio- 
lie  fiimily  in  Enf^laml  was  llius  imder  surveillance  ;  tlie 
wl unea bouts  of  every  seniinjiry  priest  was  known  ;  the 
means  by  whicli  tliev  entered  England  ;  tlie  friends  who 
received  them  ;  the  converts  whom  they  recovered  to 
the  Church.  The  refugees  on  tlie  Continent  were 
watched  with  equal  care,  tlieir  letters  copied,  their 
whispered  conversations  can<:ht  and  rej)orted.  Yet  the 
BCciiunts  were  contradictory,  and  no  certain  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  from  them.  The  protection  whicli 
Eliimbeth  had  so  long  received  from  the  jealousies  be- 
tween France  and  S])ahi  was  enhanced  by  anahigous 
■differences  among  her  own  Catholic  subjects.  Pliilip, 
Ailli  all  bis  care,  had  not  been  able  to  keep  bis  views 
upon  the  succession  a  secret.  The  Catholic  English 
aristocrjicy  had  always  been  the  advocates  of  the  Scotch 
title.  Tlie  union  of  the  crowns  had  been  the  weightiest 
of  their  I'oHticai  arguments.  They  now  fouiid  them- 
selves culled  on  to  siicrifico  their  country  to  an  extreme 
constructi'iii  of  their  religious  obi ijjat ions,  and  they 
were  distracted  and  confused.  The  Jesuits  were  uni-.- 
versiilly  for  Spain.  Allen  and  Parsons  knew  no  nation 
but  the  Church.  They  argued  with  Philip,  that  even 
if  James  consented  to  be  reconciled,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  an  interested  conversion.  The 
most  Catholic  King,  claiming  descent  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  had  already  once  been  their  titular  Sovereign, 
and  at  bis  coming  to  England  as  husband  to  Queen 
.    Mary  had  brought  with  him  their  lirst  reconciliation. 

me  iii  fn  France  nil  iIb  n'en 
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They  relied  on  liim  for  a  second  and  final  one.  Tliey 
wislied  to  see  the  proud  English  rebellious  spirit  crushed, 
*'  Tliey  desired  the  Spaniards  to  be  conquerors,  and  to 
live  under  their  subjection."^ 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could  not  forget  in 
their  creed  their  loyalty  to  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth,  so  dreaded  a  foreign  conqueror,  that  they 
becran  also  to  dread  his  assistance.  Enjjlish  voices  were 
heard  saying  in  Rome,  that  the  Queen  would  be  toler- 
ant if  she  were  unprovoked,  that  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Jesuits  was  a  blunder,  and  that  En^rlish  gentlemen, 
whatever  their  creed,  would  never  willindy  become 
subject  to  a  stranger,  or,  if  they  could  help  it,  allow  his 
presence  among  them.^     The  English  Catholics,  as  a 

/  body,  had  given  Elizabeth  no  reason  to  complain  of 
them.  Though  three-quarters  of  the  nation  they  had 
endured  the  proscription  of  their  creed.  They  had 
submitted  to  make  profvvssions  which  they  disapproved, 
or  they  had  iiaid  for  nonconibrmitv  by  severe  fines  and 
by  exclusion  from  the  public  service.  They  had  seen 
their  spiritual  knights-errant  from  the  seminaries  im- 
prisoned, racked,  and  dying  traitors'  deaths,  and  they 
had  not  rebelled.     They  had  refused,  with  a  few  pas- 

^-*  sionate  exceptions,  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their 
religion  ;  and  they  had  proved  at  once  that  they  were 
not  the  dupes  of  a  wild  fanaticism,  and  that  they  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  permanently  disabled  from  a 
voice  in  the  administration  of  the  countiy.  '  On  the 
>ther  hand,  there  were  many  desperate  and  dangorona 

1  Faction"  amonp:  the  Englishmen  in  the  King  of  Spain'?  service,  oi 
0t.ij«nt  in  Ronje  or  France,  Aujjust,  1087.     Endorsed  Secret  Intelligence: 

2  *'  V.t  qu'iK  nc  ticnt  soinfj  d'user  d'annca  d'anltrcs,  qu'ilz  ne  veuVnt  et 
ne  penntitn)nt  que  Pcstranj^er  cntre  en  An^cletcrre  "  —  l*t»re  la  Kue  to  tht 
Queen  orSciU,  November  24,  1585:  MSS.  Mary  Quttn  of  ^cot$. 
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men  among  tlieni'-^  how  many  it  was  im^iuasible  to  say. 
Tlie  Percys  and  tliu  Howards  were  deeply  committed. 
Half-a-dozen  noblemen  at  least  hud  concerted  a  ibiiig 
in  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  otiierswerti 
supposed  to  he  within  the  reach  of  temptation  to  declare 
on  the  same  side.  If  peace  there  was  to  be,  a  real  rec- 
oiicihatiun  between  Klizabeth  and  the  Queeu  of  Scots 
must  form  a  necessary  <tart  of  it.  To  a  person  of  Kliza* 
beth's  temperament,  to  whom  the  Protestant  creed  was 
as  little  true  as  the  Catholic,  who  had  a  latitudinarian  ' 
contempt  for  theological  dogmatism,  who  believed  in, 
material  prosperity,  and  uider  and  law  and  common 
sense,  a  moderate  settlement  of  her  own  and  Europe's 
difficulties  must  have  l>eei)  infinitely  tempting.  Mary 
Stuart  promised  in  words  everything  that  even  Wal- 
singham  could  ask,  but  the  possibility  of  concluding  with 
her  depended  on  the  inner  pur|wsc  of  lierself,  of  her  . 

friends,  of  her  son,  of  Philip,  and  of  the  Pope,  If  the  V 
Qneen  of  Scots  wjis  still  treadierons,  if  the  English  ^ 
Catholics  were  yielding  after  all  to  Jesuit  influence,  if 
the  League  was  to  become  dominant  in  France,  and  if 
Philip's  present  willingness  for  peace  was  only  a  mask 
to  throw  Elizabeth  off  her  guard,  then  to  release  her 
prisoner,  to  force  the  Low  Countries  into  a  treaty,  to 
make  any  concession,  oven  the  lightest,  was  to  disarm 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  evidence  on  the  two  sides  was  so  nearly  equal, 
that  it  was  hard  to  decide.  If  one  secret  letter  spoke 
of  the  Catholics  as  divided,  others  reported  them  as 
lieaitity  unanimous.  The  Queen's  own  Council  was 
split  like  the  country,  and  she  herself  at  variance  with 
herself.  So  subtle  was  European  diplomacy,  that  the 
most  trusted  a<^ents  might  be  secret  traitors,  the  most 
seemingly  exact  information  contrived  ojily  to  deceive. 
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No  one  was  more  conscious  of  this  than  Walsingham, 
■nd  he  felt  it  imperatively  necessary  to  obtain  a  cine 
to  the  Catholic  secrets  on  which  he  knew  that  he  could 
depend,  ■  Scotland  was  the  open  gate  for  the  invader 
to  enter  into  England.  The  Protestant  lords  had 
been  restored.  The  King  spoke  fair.  He  professed 
to  be  sound  in  religion.  He  said  tiiat  he  was  divided 
from  his  mother.  But  there  was  no  Earl  of  Murray 
in  Scotland  now  who  had  been  never  known  to  He, 
No  Murray,  not  even  a  Morton,  The  Scotch  states- 
men were  of  the  school  of  Maitland  of  Lechington,  and 
James  himself  was  the  aptest  of  his  pupils.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  he  was  a  CatholiL-  at  heart, 
and  that  when  llie  time  of  action  came  he  would  be  at 
the  disposition  still  of  his  cousin  of  Guise.  Wliat  was 
James  at  heart?  What  was  Mary  Stuart?  What 
were  the  English  Catholits?  What  was  the  Vaiois 
King  at  Paris,  on  whose  aid  in  the  day  of  ])enl  Eliai- 
betli  so  utterly  relied?  What  wei-e  the  real  intentions 
of  her  brother-in-law  of  Spain  ?  Broadly,  if  she  made 
peace  in  the  Netherlands,  was  there  or  was  there  not 
to  be  liberty  of  conscience  in  Europe  —  liberty  of  con- 
science, if  not  of  worship  ?  or  was  England  to  be  in- 
vaded after  all  in  the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  the  Pope? 

There  was  one  way,  and  perhaps  only  one,  by  whicli 
all  these  questions  could  he  answered.  The  Qnet-u 
of  Scots  must  be  again  enabled  to  open  a  correspond- 
ence which  she  and  her  friends  could  believe  to  be 
perfectly  safe,  and  her  letters  and  their*  must  be 
passed  through  the  han<Is  of  Walsingham.  Round  her 
so  long  as  she  lived,  conspiracy  whether  European  or 
English  necessarily  gathered.  Nothing  had  been  don- 
in  the  past,  and  nothing  had  been  projected,  on  which 
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her  advice  had  not  been  first  asked  and  Isken.  Slie 
had  Bfrenta  at  every  Court,  who  took  pains  that  at 
least  to  her  every  fibre  of  the  truth  shonid  be  known. 
Political  correspondence  throtifihout  her  residence  in 
En^llnnd  had  been  the  occupation  of  her  life.  So  long 
es  she  resided  with  Lord  Slirewsbni^  her  servants  had 
been  under  loose  surveillance.  They  walked  and  rodo 
where  tliey  pleased.  They  visited  their  neif;hbours  and 
received  visits  in  return.  Both  they  and  their  mis- 
tress required  their  wardrobes  to  be  replenished,  their 
libraries  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  volumes  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Luxuries  and  necessaries  came  coniin- 
nally  to  Sheffield,  and  sometimes  letters  v^ere  inclosed 
in  the  frames  of  the  boxes,  or  concealed  beneath  the 
linin<i;s  or  between  the  )ilanks.  Sometimes  a  small  roll 
of  paper  was  sewn  into  the  hollowed  heel  of  a  new 
shoe  or  boot.  Sometimes  a  set  of  handkerchiefs  from 
the  milliner  would  be  written  over  with  invisible  ink, 
or  again,  ciphers  intctliyiblc  to  herself  or  her  secretary 
were  noted  on  ibe  marKins  of  new  books. 

On  her  removal  to  Tutburv  and  the  change  of  guard- 
ians all  this  was  at  an  end.  Paulet  himself,  a  rigid 
Puritan,  filled  his  household  with  servants  whose  faith 
was  proof  against  corruption.  Not  one  of  her  people 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  castle  without  a  soldier  in 
close  attendance.  The  coachman  who  exercised  her 
horses,  the  almoner  who  distributed  her  charities  among 
the  poor,  hi  vain  attempted  to  evade  Paulet's  scrutiny. 
Nothing  of  any  kind  reached  his  prisoner's  hands 
which  had  not  been  searched  with  an  ingenuity  which 
left  no  chance  of  concealment.  She  was  permitted  to 
send  letters  openly  through  the  French  Ambassador, 
but  they  were  liable  always  to  be  examined  ;  and  ex- 
cept through  this  unsatisfactory  channel  she  was  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
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It  was  certain  that  she  would  chafe  under  the  re- 
straint, that  anxiety  and  the  want  of  her  usual  occupa- 
tion would  render  her  confinement  unendurable  to  her, 
and  that  if  any  avenue  could  be  opened  for  her  to 
which  she  thought  she  could  trust,  both  she  and  her 
correspondents  would  instantly  and  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Delicate  contrivance  was  necessary.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  admit  the  castle  officers  into  the 
secret,  and  the  usual  inspection  therefore  would  have 
to  continue,  and  be  in  some  way  evaded.  Her  own 
suspicions,  also,  would  be  excited  if  access  to  her  was 
suddenly  made  easy.  One  letter  or  one  packet  would 
not  be  enough.  What  Walsingham  wanted  was  a  sus- 
tained, varied  correspondence  with  many  persons,  pro- 
tracted for  an  indefinite  time  —  with  the  Pope,  with 
Philip,  with  her  son,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
with  Guise,  Mendoza,  and  the  English  refugees.  In 
possession  of  this,  he  could  either  convince  his  mistress 
of  her  own  unwisdom,  or  satisfy  himself  that  she  was 
right,  and  that  the  treaty  might  safely  go  forward. 
But  the  problem  was  an  extremely  difficult  one.  He 
must  find  some  one  who  could  obtain  the  confidence 
of  all  these  persons,  and  induce  them  to  trust  him  with 
their  letters.  He  must  in  some  way  or  other  enable 
this  person  to  convey  the  letters  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Scots  and  convey  back  her  answers.  He  dared  not 
venture  the  experiment  without  Elizabeth's  permission. 
She  gave  it,  and  she  kept  the  secret  to  herself.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  what  strange  revelations  might 
lie  before  her.  For  all  she  could  tell,  for  all  WaUing- 
ham  could  tell,  half  her  Cabinet  nn'ght  be  found  pri- 
vately in  the  Queen  of  Scots'  interest.  Marv  Stuart 
was  the  next  immediate  heir  to  the  crown  ;  Elizabetli 
had  refused  to  allow  her  to  be  disinherited ;  and  Eng- 
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lish  public  men  were  but  mortal,  and  mi^ht  have 
tUotigbt  it  but  coinnioii  prudence  to  muke  their  peace 
in  time. 

The  chief  instrument  had  first  to  be  found.  Wal- 
Biiigbam  lias  not  left  on  record  more  of  tlie  transaction 
tlian  was  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  the  plot  wliich 
he  set  on  foot  was  suggested  by  the  person  who  under- 
took to  execute  it. 

There  was  in  Siaffurdshire  a  family  of  8on)e  standuig 
named  Gifford.  They  were  related  to  tlie  Throgmor- 
tons  and  otiier  of  the  great  country  houses.  Tliey 
were  unconipmniisiiig  Catiiolics  ;  and  tlie  father,  John 
Gifford,  for  continued  recusancy  had  been  sent  for  to 
London  and  imprisoned.^  Of  his  three  sons,  one  was 
in  the  Queen's  guard  on  service  in  the  Palacv,  the  two 
others  were  Jesuits  in  the  seminary  at  Rheims.  The 
elder  of  these,  George,  called  Doctor  Gifford,  was  "  a 
priest  and  reader  of  divinity  there."  Being  a  man 
after  Allen's  heart,  and  saturated  with  the  genius  of 
the  place,  he  represented  the  spirit  of  liis  order  in  its 
most  detestable  shape.  He  was  among  those  who, 
without  the  courage  to  attempt  the  deed  themselves, 
were  anxious  that  some  one  else  should  murder  the 
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Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in  the  expectation 
probably  that  he  would  induce  his  brother  to  act  in 
it,  gave  him  money  to  get  the  assassination  accom- 
plished.^ 

In  Gilbert,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  the  Jesuit 
training  produced  a  character  of  a  different  type.  He 
was  taken  from  England  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  the  order  therefore  had  him  entirely  to  them- 
selves, to  shape  for  good  or  evil.  In  age  he  was  by 
this  time  about  twenty-five,  and  looking  younger,  with 
a  smooth  beardless  face.  He  had  been  ordained  dea- 
con and  had  been  reader  of  philosophy  at  the  semi- 
nary ;  but  being  a  good  linguist  he  had  travelled  on  the 
business  of  the  order,  and  at  Paris  he  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Morgan  in  the  Bastile,  with  Charles 
Paget,  his  cousin  Throgmorton,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  Having  been  at  a  later  period  of  his  life 
discovered  in  a  brothel,  he  perhaps  formed  other  con- 
nexions also  there  of  a  yet  less  reputable  kind,  and 
either  as  an  eifect  of  looseness  of  life,  or  from  inherent 
scoundreldom  of  temperament,  he  offered'  his  services 
and  the  opportunities  at  his  command  to  the  English 
Government.  In  the  spring  of  1585  he  was  commu- 
nicatincr  in  a  tentative  manner  with  Sir  Edward  Staf- 
ford,  the  English  Ambassador.^  A  little  after  we  find 
him  engaged  with  Walsingham. 

1  "  Mr.  George  Gifford  wan  practised  by  Parma  to  kill  her  Majesty,  and 
hftv^  received  to  that  attempt  ei|;ht  or  nine  hundred  pounds.**  —  Confession 
of  Foley,  August  8,  1686:  MSS.  Afary  Queen  of  Scots. 

"  Doctor  Gifl'onl,  priest  and  reader  of  divinity  in  the  Enp^llsh  seminary 
at  Rheiins,  did  s(»licit  me  to  have  slain  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  the  Karl  of 
Leicester,  i%-liich  act  he  aflinns  to  be  of  great  merit,  and  the  only  means  to 
reform  the  State,  and  a  thing  approved  by  Doctor  Alien  as  he  gave  me  to 
nndorfjitand.** —  Confession  of  John  Savage,  August  11,  1586;  MSS.  Marf 
Quren  of  Scots. 

*  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  April  13, 1585:  MSS.  France, 
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So  far  as  possessinn;  tlie  confidence  of  the  ultra- 
Catlioliw  lie  wiis  eveiything  tliat  was  to  be  desired. 
His  fhllier  was  a  confessor.  One  of  his  bfothers  was 
the  confidant  of  Parma  mid  a^piritig  to  regicide.  An- 
other was  ill  a  position,  if  he  could  be  prevailed  on,  to 
assist  in  striking  tlie  hlow.  Ho  himself  was  dexterous, 
subtle,  inuny-toiigned,  and  a  tlioronglily  and  com- 
pletely trained  pupil  of  tlie  Jesuit  scliuol.  He  had 
already  gained  the  regard  of  Morgan.  To  be  trusted 
by  Moi'gan  was  to  be  trusted  by  (he  Queen  of  Scots. 
On  all  sides  he  was  exactly  suited  to  Walsingham's 
puriK>se. 

And  he  had  one  more  qualification.  Nothing  could 
he  done  while  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  at  Tutbuiy. 
The  approaches  to  the  castle  were  too  difficult,  the 
guard  too  effective  to  be  evadtd.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  clamorous  to  be  removed,  in  the  hope,  poor  crea- 
ture, that  she  might  find  communication  elsewhere  less 
impossible.  Walsingham  for  the  same  reason  was 
equally  anxious  to  humour  her.  Between  i^gj 
the  recall  of  Mauvissifire  and  the  appoint-  *«p'™'»'' 
ment  of  M.  de  Chasteauneuf,  there  was  a  short  inter- 
val during  which  there  was  no  French  Minister  in  Lon- 
don. The  moment  was  taken  to  close  the  last  avenue 
which  she  possessed.  She  was  informed  that  her 
packets  must  for  the  future  be  sent  through  Walsiug- 
ham.'  She  lost  little  that  was  substantial  by  the 
change.  The  letters  which  she  wrote  to  Mauvissiere 
were  always  subject  to  be  read,  nor  under  any  cin'um- 
itances  couhi  she  have  trusted  him  with  her  polilical 
secrets.  But  she  had  been  accustomed  to  pour  out  bet 
private  complaints  to  him.     Thnmgh  him  she  had  in- 

"  HmJi  of  a  klter  to  Sir  Amy»3  P.ulet,  Seplember  13-23  1595:  .tf&8 
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dependent  access  to  Elizabeth's  ear.  It  was  felt,  and 
Walsingham  meant  it  to  be  felt,  as  rendering  her  isola- 
tion more  complete,  and  irritating  her  eagerness  to 
welcome  a  new  opportunity  without  too  curious  a 
scrutiny. 

The  last  letter  which  she  had  received  from  Mauvis- 
siere  had  wrought  further  upon  her  humour  in  the 
same  direction.  It  had  told  her  that  James  was  be- 
coming every  day  a  more  confirmed  Protestant,  and 
that  he  was  on  the  most  cordial  relations  with  Eliza- 
beth, to  whom  he  had  transferred  the  name  of 
**  mother." 

"I  found  her,"  wrote  Paulet,  "marvellously  in- 
censed, renouncing  all  her  former  proffers,  and  protest- 
ing that  fair  words  shall  never  persuade  her  to  make 
the  like  again ;  that  she  is  spoiled  of  her  son  by  vio- 
lence ;  and  to  entertain  him  in  his  course,  she  cannot 
be  suffered  to  have  intellifijence  with  him.  She  could 
not  satisfy  herself  with  complaining,  and  in  very  sharp 
and  bitter  terms,  having  lost  all  patience,  and  crying 
vengeance  against  her  enemies."  ^ 

Elizabeth  made  a  favour  of  consenting  to  her  change 
of  residence  and  accompanied  it  with  a  lecture  on 
irritability.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  passionate  and  un- 
thankful dealing,  she  said,  deserved  little  favour.  She 
had  never  entered  into  any  treaty  with  her  but  there 
was  discovered  some  notable  treason  against  her  prac- 
tised by  herself  or  her  dependents.  She  was  not  so 
weak  and  inexperienced  as  to  be  carried  by  anybody 
from  what  was  agreeable  to  reason  and  honour.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  should  leave  those  quarrels  and  temper 
her  patience.  If  any  ])rince  but  herself  had  receiveo 
the  wrong  which  she  had   received  at  the  Queen  of 

1  Paulet  to  Walsingham^  September  8-18:  M8S.  Mary  Qaten  of  ScoU 
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Scots'  hands,  "she  should  not  have  been  in  ease  to 

have  complained."  Since,  however,  she  disliked  Tut- 
bury,  and  the  cold  air  mii;ht  disagree  with  her  in  the 
coming  winter,  she  should  be  removed  to  some  more 
convenient  place.  Chartley  Manor,  the  house  of  the 
young  Lord  Essex,  was  large,  roomy,  and  well  de- 
fended. Sir  Amyas  Paulet  might  look  at  it  and  report 
on  its  capabilities.' 

Now,  CJiartley  had  not  only  the  advantages  which 
Elizabeth  described,  but  the  Chartley  estate  adjoined 
the  property  of  the  father  of  Gilbert  Giffbrd.  Gilbert 
was  familiar  witli  house  and  grounds  as  boys  only  are 
or  can  be.  He  knew  where  the  walls  could  be  scaled 
for  birds'-nests,  and  where  there  were  hiding-places 
■which  would  baffle  Paulet's  sentinels.  The  household 
would  have  to  depend  for  its  supplies  on  the  neigh- 
bouring town  and  liirm-houses ;  and  a  Gilford,  dear 
for  his  own  sake,  and  dearer  for  his  father's  persecu- 
tion, would  find  sworn  friinds  in  every  peasant's  cot- 
tage. John  GifFord's  own  house  would  have  been  still 
more  convenient.  Waisinghain  mentioned  it  incident- 
ally to  Paulet  as  for  some  reasons  preferable,  and 
desired  him  to  examine  it,  but  without  venturing  to 
explain  his  motive. 

Paulet,  never  guessing  that  he  was  traversing  Wal- 
singham's  plans,  objected  strongly.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  ill-affected,  he  said,  and  the  house  itself  with- 
out moat  or  wall,  the  windows  opening  into  the  garden, 
and  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  guard.  Sooner  than 
take  bis  prisoner  to  snch  a  place  as  that,  he  preferred 
to  keep  her  at  Tutbury 

Walsingbam  said  no  more,  Chartley  would  do  very 
well.     It  was  large,  warm,  and  well  furnished.     It  waa 

ti  111  Paulet,  September  13-33:  ltS8.  Man/  Queen  cf  Bcalt. 
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surrounded  by  water,  and  (no  unimportant  considera- 
tion) it  was  but  twelve  miles  distant.  "  You  would 
hardly  believe,"  said  Paulet,  "  the  ban:gage  that  this 
Queen  and  her  company  have  of  books,  apparel,  and 
other  like  trash ;  Nau  and  Curie  (the  two  secretaries) 
praying  me  to  make  provision  of  eighty  carts  at  least, 
and  affirminor  that  a  hundred  carts  will  not  serve  the 
turn  ;  and  yet  they  have  no  bedding  nor  other  house- 
hold stuff  save  the  Queen's  wardrobe,  a  matter  of  noth- 
ing."  1 

Mary  Stuart  was  delighted  with  the  change,  and 
utterly  unsuspicious.  Elizabeth's  homilv  had 
worked  her  into  a  frenzv,^  which  Paulet  had 

ft 

studiously  aggravated ,  "  making  her  disclose  her  pas- 
sions in  writing  which  were  far  more  violent  in  her 
speech."  ^  Ho  had  affected  to  persuade  her  to  remain 
at  Tutbury,  though  Elizabeth  had  consented  to  her  re- 
moval.  He  had  made  her  only,  as  he  probably  in- 
tended, the  more  eager  to  go.  She  said  if  she  was 
kept  at  Tutbury,  "  she  would  die  in  her  bad  lodging, 
with  other  bitter  words  wherein  she  was  no  nifrixard 
when  she  was  moved  with  passion."*  She  went  Wal- 
singham's  way,  believing  it  to  be  her  own,  and  before 
Christmas  she  was  comfortably  established  in  her  new 
home. 

At  once  there  dropped  upon  her,  as  if  from  an  in- 
Tisible  hand,  a  ciphered  letter  from  her  faithful  Mor- 
gan. Paulet  had  been  taken  into  confidence,  with  Phil- 
lipps,  Walsingham's  secretary,  an  accomplished  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  cipher,  and  one  other  person  wiiose 
assistance  Philli|>ps  had  secured  —  a  brewer  at  Burton 

1  Paulet  to  Walsinp:hani,  December  12-22:  ^fSS.  }f<iry  Queen  of  Sot*9 
«  Same  to  the  same,  September  23-October  3:  .VS.  Ibid. 
*  Same  to  the  ^me,  December  12-22:  AfS.  Ibid. 
«  Same  to  the  same,  October  10-90:  MS.  Ibid. 
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who  supplied  Olmrtlcy  with  ale.  A  separate  cask  wag 
fiirnislied  fiir  tlie  Qiu'cn  of  Scots'  ladies  and  secreta- 
ries;  a  liint  was  in  stime  way  coiivevcd  to  Nhu  to  ex- 
Bmiiie  it  closely,  and  wlien  tlie  ale  waa  drawn  off  there 
was  found  at  the  bottom  a  small  waterti^rtit  box  of 
wood,^  in  which  was  Murgan's  packet.  It  contained 
an  inti-oductioii  of  Gilbert  Gift'ord,  as  "a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, well  brimifht  ii|>  in  learning,"  on  wliom  the 
Queen  of  Seots  tnight  thoroughly  depend,  and  with 
whose  assistance  she  minbt  correspond  with  himself 
and  with  her  other  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere.* 
The  cask  came  in  weekly.  The  box  reinclosed  in  the 
empty  barrel  would  carry  out  her  answers,  and  the 
chain  of  cnminunication  was  at  once  complete. 

The  brewer  had  been  purchased  by  hifjli  and  com- 
plicated brilx's.  He  was  first  paid  by  Walsinpham  ; 
next  he  was  assured  of  lavish  rewards  from  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  to  secure  her  confidence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  permit  him  to  receive.  Lastlvi  like  a  true 
Englisli  scoundrel,  be  used  the  possession  of  a  State 
secret  to  exact  a  higher  price  for  his  beer.^  Pblllipps  ' 
caine  to  reside  at  Chartiey  under  the  jiretence  of  as- 
sisting I*aulet  in  the  management  of  the    household. 

1  "  GiRbrd  e'Bilreiijia  h  ccliiv  qui  roumieMit  la  bi^n  pour  U  pmvininn  4s 
la  Rrriip,  U  quelle  >i  la  mnde  d'Anglvtem  m  |>ort«  loutes  tea  Mninine*,  et 

dit  4\a\  Ken  fcrmi^  et  tcs  ji'cloic  dans  iin  vais^eAU  de  biere,  li'  quel  le 
Htmnielier  reiiroit  «I  le  biilloii  a  Nau."  —  M^moira  de  M.  de  Cliaaleauneuf: 
Ijibminff,  V"!.  V". 

»  SI«rK«n  'o  'he  Queen  orRcols,  Oelober5-15, 1585:  MSS.  Mary  Q,Hee» 
of  Srali.     l)et:i(thercd  bv  Thillipps. 

>  Fnulel's  w>lid  ni'ira'lily  waa  Kcandalised  a(  thU  lent  fealiire.  "Tlie 
hrTlfflt  man  '^  bfl  wrole,  "  playa  the  harlot-  He  ii  so  pcrvuaded  tlial  I 
wiiinot  rpare  liin  i<eri-ice  that  lie  liaa  required  an  increased  price  for  hia  baer 
ID  unrenMinablc  »orI;  and  that  bo  peremptorily  as  I  mu»t  yield  lo  bit 
■skinK  or  lope  liif  pervire.  1  think  b»  new  mislrrM  and  h«r  liberiil  reirardi 
do  make  him  wearv  of  other  genke."  —  Paulat  to  Wal»ii«ham,  May  » 
JuBBl,lfiSe:  MS.  Ibid 
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Every  letter  cortveyed  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
every  letter  which  she  sent  in  return  was  examined 
and  copied  by  him  before  it  was  forwarded  to  its  des- 
tination, and  Morgan's  introduction  of  Gifford,  which 
betrayed  her  into  Walsingham's  hands,  was  the  first  on 
whicli  he  had  to  exercise  his  skill. 

Gifford  himself,  too  young  and  innocent-looking  as 
he  appeared  to  Paulet  for  so  involved  a  transaction, 
had  organized  his  own  share  of  it  with  a  skill  which 
Sir  Amyas's  blunter  mind  failed  at  first  to  comj)re- 
hend.  Sir  Amyas  thought  that  his  remu- 
neration  from  Walsinshara  ouirht  to  have 
contented  him.  Gifford,  wiser  than  he,  knew  that 
gratuitous  services  were  suspicious.  He  wrote  to  tho 
Queen  of  Scots  saying  that  he  was  honoured  in  being 
of  use  to  her,  but  reminding  her  that  he  was  risking 
his  life,  and  capitulating  for  a  pension.^  At  points  be- 
tween Burton  and  London,  he  had  found  Catholic 
gentlemen  with  whose  assistance  the  packets  were 
transmitted.  They  were  told  no  more  than  that  they 
contained  letters  of  supreme  importance  to  the  cause. 
One  of  them  who  resided  nearest  to  Burton,  received 
a  bag  weekly  from  the  brewer,  and  carried  it  on  to  the 
next,  by  whom  it  was  again  forwarded.  So  it  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  Jesuit  agency  in  Lon- 
don. The  treachery  was  at  Chartley  only.  From  tlie 
time  that  the  letters  left  the  brewer's  house,  thev  were 
tampered  with  no  more.  The  London  Jesuits  receiv- 
ing   them    by    their   confidential    channel,    and    little 

1  "  Surely  I  do  not  mistrust  the  fidelity  of  your  friend,  but  I  fear  lest 
bis  young  years  and  want  of  experience  have  not  been  answerable  to  hia 
will,  and  that  for  want  of  judgment  he  hath  played  the  wanton  in  writing 
to  this  Queen.  He  hath  capitulated  with  her  for  peni^ion;*,  and  I  cannot 
tell  what."  —  Paulet  to  Walsingham:  At 88.  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU  Uu- 
diited. 
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dreaming  that  Ihpy  were  transcribetl  alreadv,  clistrib- 
nted  tliem  to  tlieir  ci|)hen.'<l  addresses,  and  returned 
answers  in  tlie  same  way,  wliieli  again,  after  inspection 
by  PliiJlipps,  were  deposited  in  tlie  cask.  Gifford  was 
at  first  upon  the  spot  and  active  in  person,  but  when 
ttie  road  was  once  estabiislicd,  he  was  needed  no  more. 
He  went  abroad  a^ain  to  see  Morgan,  and  gather  in- 
formation wlierever  he  was  trusted.  In  liis  absence 
his  cousin  look  his  place,  as  an  unconscious  instrument 
of  the  ruin  of  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  as  his 
Queen.  All  parties  in  the  correspondence  iiad  special 
designations.  In  the  letters  of  Mary  Stuart,  Gilbert 
passed  by  the  name  of  Pietro ;  the  cousin,  of  Eniilio. 
Between  Paiilet  and  Walsingliam  the  brewer  was 
christened  in  irony  "  the  honest  man  ;  "  Gilbert  was 
Walsingham's  "  friend  ;  "  and  the  cousin,  the  "  substi- 
tute." 

Six  persons  only  were  in  passession  of  the  full  secret. 
.  Elizabeth  and  Walsingliam,  by  wliom  the  plot 
Jiad  been  contrived  ;  GiHbrd  and  the  brewer, 
who  were  its  instruments;  Phitlipps,  by  wliom  the 
ciphers  were  transcribed  and  read;  and  Pnidet,  whom 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  trust.  All  the  rest 
were  puppets  who  played  their  part  at  the  young  Jes- 
uit's will.  The  ciphei's  thi-eatened  at  first  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty. Phillipps  was  a  practiced  expert,  and  with  time 
could  perhaps  have  master*'d  all  of  them.  But  time 
was  an  element  of  which  there  was  none  to  s|)are, 
where  a  correspondence  was  to  be  watched  but  not  de- 
tained, and  where  a  delay  in  the  transmission  might 
lead  to  discovery.  The  over-confidence  of  Moi^an, 
however,  in  Giftbrd's  probity,  deprived  the  unlucky 
Mary  of  this  last  protection.  Fearing  that  his  old 
ciphers  might   have  been    discovered,   he  drew   freah 
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tables,  not  for  his  own  use  only  but  for  the  whole  party 
of  the  Paris  cons[)irators,  for  Guise,  for  Mondoza,  for 
the  Arclibishop  of  Glasgow,  for  Paget,  and  for  Arun- 
del ;  and  he  forwarded  duplicates  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  key  of  his  own,  which  unlocked  the  rest, 
he  gave  to  Gifford  to  carry  to  her,  and  the  very  first 
letter  which  slie  availed  herself  of  her  recovered  oppor- 
tunity to  write,  was  in  this  identical  cipher.  It  was 
to  "  Pietro's  father,'*  old  Giftbrd,  who  was  in  the 
Tower,  full  of  tender  consolation,  and  of  promises  that 
if  ever  she  became  his  sovereign,  his  own  and  his  son's 
services  should  not  be  forgotten.^ 

The  very  inmost  secrets  of  the  Catholic  confederacy 
were  now  open  to  Walsinfiham's  inspection, 
llie  papers  which  he  was  about  to  see  were 
from  the  men  at  whose  instigation,  if  England  was 
really  to  be  invaded,  the  enterprise  would  be  set  on 
foot.  Here  there  would  be  no  blinds,  no  purposely 
falsified  intelligence,  no  hasty  rumoure  suggested  by 
fear  or  hope  or  fond  imagination.  The  exact  truth 
would  be  told  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  she  herself 
in  time  would  reveal  her  most  inward  purpose.  It 
would  be  ascertained  now  whether  he  or  Elizabeth  had 
been  right.  If  Spain  was  still  deaf  to  Jesuit  entreaty, 
the  Queen  might  pursue  safely  her  own  policy  ol 
peace,  and  no  objection  could  be  reasonably  made. 

The  first  prize  was  an  accumulation  of  ciphers  from 
Morgan,  Paget,  P^re  la  Rue,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  which  had  been  lying  at  the  French  Em- 
bassy unforwarded  for  want  of  opportunity.  Some  of 
them,  those  especially  from  La  Rue,  have  been  already 
quoted,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  justify 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Pietro's  fiiUier,  December,  1585:  MS&,  Marf 
Qiteen  qf  Scott, 
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Elizabeth's  view.  Tlioy  shewed  the  Catholic  Powers 
uncertain  and  divjdeil,  S|)ain  still  afraid  to  move  for 
fear  of  Fi-ance,  Mary  Stuart  herself  distrusted,  the 
Pope  undecided,  Philip  embarrassed  by  the  succession 
question,  and  the  persistence  of  James  in  heresy  made 
the  most  of  as  an  obstacle  to  interference- 
Leicester  was  by  this  time  gone  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. It  was  too  lute  to  recall  liim.  It  was  not  too 
late  to  prevent  him  from  exasperating  Philip  by  mis- 
chievous activity;  and  thus  had  grown  the  vacillations 
and  perplexing  movements  of  the  winter  and  spring. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  Leicester's  acceptance  of 
the  government?  what  of  Drake's  exploits  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  If  in  the  face  of  sncJi  affronts  and  injuries, 
the  Catholic  King  remained  impassive,  there  must  be 
either  conscious  weakness  which  It  would  be  needless 
to  fear,  or  tlicre  must  be  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
which  it  would  he  unjust  and  foolish  to  refuse  to  recip- 
rocate. 

A  K-tter  from  Morgan  of  the  18th  of  January,  writ- 
ten as  soon  as  he  knew  for  certain  that  Giffbrd  had 
found  the  way  to  deliver  it,  must  have  been  opened 
with  the  deepest  anxiety.  It  was  to  tlio  same  ])urpose 
as  those  which  had  gone  bt^fore.  Spain  had  as  yet 
made  no  sign.  Morgan  said  that  he  liad  written  to 
Lord  Lumlcy  desiring  him  lo  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
party,  but  that  he  had  received  no  answer.  "There 
was  decay  in  the  Queen  of  Scots'  service."  "  Men 
had  drawn  marvellously  back,  at  home  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  time,  and  by  the  hardness  of  princes  abroad." 
The  Po|>e  wished  well  to  her,  but  was  powerless. 
The  King  of  France  would  do  nothing  to  offend  Eng- 
land, and  would  allow  nothing  to  be  done.  He  had 
revoked  the  toleration  edict,  but  his  secret  effort  was 
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to  break  the  neck  of  the  League,  and  shake  tin"  crfflit 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Guise.  He  feared  the  Huguenols  K-ss 
than  he  distrusted  the  house  of  Lorraiuf,  and  thei-e- 
fore  Morgan  cuncluded,  though  it  weiit  to  liis  heart 
to  say  so,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her ;  lie  could 
but  pnij,  as  the  sole  refuge  of  conscious  impotence, 
that  God  would  mend  all.^ 

The  letters  which  followed  were  not  more  enooiir- 
aging.  Charles  Paget  intbrmed  tlie  Queen  of  Seoti, 
on  thu  14th  of  February,  that  he  and  the  other  En^'- 
lish  refugees  were  in  great  distress.  The  pt'iisiuiis 
promised  them  by  Philip  had  not  been  piiid,  and  thoy 
were  quurrelling  over  the  succession  to  the  Crown, 
The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Guise  were  in  favcmr 
of  James.  TIio  English  e.\iles  were  sus|)ected  of  inclin 
ing  to  Spain,  and  were  looked  on  coldly  at  the  French 
Court  ill  consequence.^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Glusgow,  at  the  end  of  March, 
^^  was  still  more  despondent.     The  hopes  formed 

of  Scotland,  ho  said,  had  been  thwarted  liv 
the  Master  of  Gray.  Guise  was  too  much  occupied 
in  France  to  attend  to  England.  The  French  Kin-; 
liad  at  one  time  seemed  better  disi)osed,  but  it  was 
only  a  feint  to  discover  the  intentions  i>f  Guise,  and 
when  asked  diri'ctly  for  assistance,  had  refused  to  give 
it,     No  resolution  had  been  formed  by  any  one,^  and 

>  SIorgM  lo  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Janu«ry  18-28;  MSS.  S!.iry  Qhoh  c.f 
Bcel:  l>c<:ip1i<'r.  Thta  Ipttcr  conlnln«  ■  curious  iivw^'''.  ''bi<:l>  -^"i''  "i* 
narked  with  a  ftnper  B?~.  "WiUiain  Ce.-il  "  ( llurelilty'i  i;inna>..M) 
<*ii  beccnie  a  Kainan  Catholic,  and  liatli  b<-«n  at  Itnme,  imd  bath  <<rnia 
ibediencc  to  Inn  Hnline^s,  sTid  wiia  well  reepided  tberv.  But  thi<  »  ki'|it 
■Bcrel.     He  is  the  heir  of  Rurclilrv'*  houM." 

t  Charles  i'tget  lo  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Februiir  14-34:  .VS.  Ibid. 
Decipher. 

■  "  Le  Roy  refuse  ce  que  luymesme  avnil  achemim';  si>rieu<Ptnpnt  rirn  i 
■U  faict  ni  resnlu  do  la  dicta  eiitrepriKc."  —  llie  Archbishop  of  Glaai^ii 
w  tba  Qusen  of  Soota,  Uuch  31-31:  3ta.  lUd.    Dsclphai. 
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"the  enterprise"  was  in  aticvanre.  McmloTn,  tin! 
Arclibislio].  si,i<l,  li.id  the  blaniJ  on  ti.e  Fiviirli  fi.iv- 
ernmeiit.  Tiie  King  of  Spiiiii  was  iinablt;  to  unil-r- 
take  aiivtiiing,  lost  lie  sliiinlii  liave  France  as  well  aa 
England  on  liis  hands. 

Again  Mi>rf:an  reported  that  "the  French  King  had 
been  at  hand  with  the  Pu|>e,  to  provide  that  nothing 
he  attempted  against  England  ;"  ^  and  Mendoza  hhii- 
Belf  boi-e  his  personal  testimony  to  the  samo  jnirpisn. 

"  The  King  of  France  and  the  Queen-mother,"  he 
wrote,  "are  not  only  not  inclined  to  assist  in 
the  rednction  of  England  and  the  punishment 
of  the  present  occnpant  of  the  throne,  but  they  are  de- 
termined to  defend  her  and  stand  by  her.  They  liavo 
requested  the  Pope  to  discountenance  all  violence,  and 
to  cetfe  to  urge  the  invasion  upon  Spain,  lest  it  pro- 
voke a  heretic  h'ague,  and  lead  thus  to  general  eon- 
fusion.  I  hope  in  God  that  he  will  snl^n  the  liearta 
of  these  people.     Tliey  are  now  as  hard  as  Btones,"  " 

1  Morpan  lo  (he  Qnovn  of  SciitH,  March  31 :  }tSf!.  Mars  Q'"^  "f  ^"^ 
in  this  Iflier  fur  Ihe  fir't  timo  Ihpre  19  an  ullucinn  ro  Leiri'iter,  wl.ich 
(bough  it  llmiwii  iin  ri^'hi  (in  the  elTect  of  tiu  pmeudin;;!  on  lliilip,  miial 
bave  rdififd  Kltzabelh. 

"  Lricrstcr,  like  himsrll'.  hath  laken  the  Knrmimant  of  llnllanil  and 

Englanil  >tnrme>1  not  a  lilile.  lErmine  Iiiin  trnilurand  villain,  aWMfri' Ae 

flulrimrpit  lh"t  hilp  la  puib  fiirir-tnl  Ihli  iiAj'rcl  A>  Hi  mia  (iitiik'rl inert  in 
Ihe  oriBinai  and  innrlis<l  5^~).     lie  lakeB  tI.e  mailer  upnn  him  ay  Ihoii^'h  - 

EnRland.  the  Ix-sl  niimliiT  nlifn^Kf  ilf-irc  nriihing  in»n-  than  lii->  ri.iifiiiiim." 


Ii  pcwwe,  peru  paran  Ian  lie  *ii  patte  para  ileTrnilcllv  v  Kpnnrrw  que  no 
baya  exciuiinn.  I'up>  han  hcclin  por  nivdiu  del  Canlinal  d'Katc  drcir  i  hi 
Santidad  no  inMe  al  Itey  mi  Sriior  qiiv  htig»  la  impn>«*  dc  Iut;lal«rra, 
pon]ue  eslo  wria  rait^a  ni'nrdar'e  cnn  Ion  hrrtget  de  an  Ileynii  y  ilr  Miss 
pmvliicias  para  el  •lelt'nitclJe.  Kspi'm  un  U'litt  i|iiii  ha  <le  ter  "irvidn  da 
■blandar  el  p«t'ho  dcrle  itey  dc  Francia  y  ku  mndre  tiue  Ian  tinpi'dcrncwidat 
wmneilnn  en  e»le  particular."  — Ueudou  to  the  Queen  of  Scutv,  April  t. 
OMdphar:  Jta.  Ibid 
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It  was  tlie  old  story.  Not  a  sincle  obstacle  had  been 
removeci.  France  and  Spain  stood  where  they  had 
always  stood,  warninix  each  other  off  from  interference; 
and,  instead  of  preparing  to  revenrre  upon  Elizabeth  his 
own  and  the  Church's  wrongs,  Philip  had  only  aggra- 
vated the  natural  difficulties  of  the  position.  His  ma- 
noeuvres to  secure  the  succession  had  divided  the  Eng- 
lish,  had  alienated  the  Scots,  and,  if  persevered  in, 
threatened  to  unite  the  Guises  with  the  French  Crown 
in  opposition  to  him.  Elizabeth's  insight  had  been  so 
far  justified,  that  the  conditions  really  existed  for  a 
favourable  settlement  with  her  brother-in-law  ;  and  in 
her  endeavours  after  peace,  which  were  never  more 
strenuous  than  at  this  moment,  she  at  least  had  a  real 
foundation  to  go  upon. 

But  she  had  to  dow^th  a  party  who  were  not  inclined 
to  sit  down  under  disappointment.  Alva  had  told  the 
English  Catholics  fifteen  years  before,  that  if  they 
wanted  Spain  to  help  them,  they  must  first  help  them- 
selves ;  and  he  had  indicated  the  way  in  which  tliev 
should  proceed.  Again  and  again  they  had  tried  and 
failed  ;  but  there  had  been  manv  failures  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  yet  there  had  been  success  at  last,  and 
Gerard's  successful  shot  was  an  endurin<x  encourage- 
ment  to  persevere.  Elizabeth's  life  was  the  only  ob- 
struction. When  Eliziibeth  was  dead,  every  Catholic 
gentleman  in  England  would  take  arms  for  her  lawl'nl 
successor.  Elizabeth  dead,  the  enchantment  which 
paralysed  their  combination  would  cease  of  itself,  while 
infinite  ducats  in  this  world  and  paradise  and  canonisa- 
tion in  the  next  were  waiting  for  the  Ehud  or  the 
Judith  who  would  rid  the  saints  of  their  oppressor. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  snbsecpient  to  Mendoza's  de- 
•[wnding  letter,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
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Miiy,  lliat  tlie  faiTKnis  Ilaliiiijiton  consjiiracy  orj^aiiised 
itst-ir  into  sliai)e.  It  liiis  In'tjn  rt'iireseiU^il 
as  Mit  on  foot  by  WiiMnfiliain,  to  tempt  ilie 
QiK'fii  tii'  Scots  to  ruin  liersolK.  It  was  utterly  uncon- 
nt-oted  in  its  origin  either  witli  liim  or  with  his  instra- 
incnts.  The  channel  of  communication  which  Gilbert 
Gittiird  had  opened  was  made  use  of  by  the  conspirators, 
but  the  pui-pose  had  no  existence  in  Walsinghani's 
orr<;inal  desii;n,  nor  does  it  appear  tiiat  Giffoi-d  liimself 
was  even  trusted  witli  ibe  secret,  or  was  more  than 
partiallvt  accidentally,  and  externally  connected  with 
either  Babington  or  his  accomplioes. 

The  reader  will  rememlier  a  knot  of  devout  young 
gentlemen  who  entertained  ('ampian  at  his  coming  to 
London,  and  formed  tliemselvcs  into  a  society  for  tlio 
protection  and  support  of  the  Jesuits.  One  of  these, 
Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethick,  in  Derbyshire,  ayoung 
man  of  considerable  fortnne,  had  been  a  page  at  Slief- 
field,  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  first  in  charge  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  like  so  many  others  who  came 
within  the  spi  11  of  her  infinenee,  be  became  passion- 
ately devoted  to  her  and  her  cause.  Experience  liad 
not  taught  Eliziibeth  tbe  imprudence  of  fiiliiig  her 
household  with  Catholics.  Their  handiwork  can  be  for 
ever  traced -behind  the  scenes,  betraying  the  secrets  or 
thwarting  the  policy  of  her  ministers.  She  had  seen 
once  already  in  Doctor  Parry,  that  hor  generous  con- 
fidence was  no  security  against  treason,  Slie  was  about 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  concluding  illustration  that  hu- 
man obligations  are  but  as  straws  before  the  fiiscinations 
of  theology  ;  that  tbeie  is  no  villaiiy  which  religious 
temptation  will  not  sometimes  elevate  into  the  countcr- 
"eit  of  virtue. 

Young  Catholics  of  good  family  were  always  certain 
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of  a  warm  welcome  at  court ;  and  it  was  among  these 
and  in  the  household  itself  tliat  Bahington  sought  and 
found  the  friends  who  were  to  unite  with  him  in  his 
country's  liberation.  The  original  instigator  appears 
/\  to  have  been  John  Ballard,  one  of  the  two  Jesuits  who 
had  souficht  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Grecrorv  XIII, 
to  the  Queen's  murder,  and  wlio  had  since  clung  to  his 
pur|K)se  with  the  tenacity  of  a  sleuth-hound.  In  the 
preceding  September,  when  the  interference  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  first  resolved  on,  taking  advantage  of 
the  irritation  which  was  certain  to  be  felt  in  the  Cath- 
olic and  semi-Catholic  families,  Ballard  had  travelled 
through  England  under  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue, 
disguised  as  an  officer  with  blue  velvet  jerkin  and  cap 
and  feather.  He  had  penetrated  every  county,  and 
conversed  with  every  gentleman  who  could  be  trusted. 
In  all  he  had  found  the  same  feeling  —  regret,  perplex- 
ity, and  exasperation  —  an  ardent  desire  in  Catholic 
and  schismatic^  to  see  England  reunited  to  the  Church, 
and  a  readiness  still  to  rise  in  insurrection  if  thev  saw 
their  way  to  success.  The  impression  of  Ballard  was 
the  very  opposite  to  Morgan's.  The  nobles  and  the 
leading  gentry,  so  far  as  Ballard  could  gather,  had  never 
been  more  earnest.  Lord  Ilenrv  Howard,  Lord  A  run- 
del,  and  his  brother,  appeared  still  eager  to  revenge  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Arundel,  though  a 
prisoner,  let  him  know  that  he  had  means  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Tower  ;  while  his  uncle  Lord  Henry 
undertook  to  raise  the  eastern  counties.  A  young  Percy, 

1  Philip  a^Uinij  for  an  explanation  of  th*.  word  fchUnviticnx,  a«»  app'ied  lo 
a  party  in  Kni^la  id,  M«'ndoza  answered,  '  l!lU»s  conooon  la  v<'rda<lera 
relifci'*"  y  prorf>an  e.'i  su«  corav^nos,  pero  el  anjor  <le  la  hacienda,  por  no 
Der'ellu,  les  haoe,  <>l)edecien«lo  la«  leyes  de  la  Heyna.  ir  a  las  piTversaa 
pla^.icas  y  a  Hl;{iinuH  recibir  la  abominable  coininunion/'  —  Mendoza  a! 
Rej,  27  Sctienibre:  Teulet,  Vol.  V. 
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calling  himself  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Strange, 
the  heir  of  the  lioiise  of  Stanley,  Lord  Stourton,  Lord 
Darcy,  Lord  Comj)ton,  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  John  Con- 
stable, and  others  besides,  liad  bound  tliemselves  by 
some  kind  of  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  and  the 
Church.  Sir  WiUiam  Courtenay  had  promised  to  seize 
Plymoutli.  Lord  Montague,  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  T.  Tresh- 
am,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Sir  William  Catesby,  Sir 
William  Southwill,  were  ready  to  join  in  a  revolt,  when 
once  it  had  broken  out;  and  Claude  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Maxwell  might  be  depended  on  with  an  army  of 
Scots. 

It  was  the  same  confederacy  which  had  been  many 
times  formed  and  dissolved  as  often.  Ballard  spoke  of 
promises.^  He  represented  all  these  persons  as  having 
j)ledged  themselves  to  take  arms  if  they  could  depend 
positively  on  assistance  from  Spain.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  peculiarity  in  the  present  combination  —  in 
the  opinion  of  Mendoza,  that  which  made  it  so  peculiarly 
promising  —  that  the  first  step  was  to  be  the  killing  of 
t]ie  Queen.  An  insurrection  against  Elizabeth  living 
w^as  found  impossible  to  bring  about.  With  Elizabeth 
dead,  eveiy  Catholic  would  feel  not  permitted  only,  but 
bound  in  honour  and  duty,  to  take  arms  for  her  lawful 
lieir.  And  this  time  the  deed  was  to  be  actuallv  done. 
Ballard,  after  having  completed  his  tour,  and  sketched 
a  plan  for  the  assassination,  went  to  Paris,  and  con- 
sulted Mendoza  ;  and  Mendoza,  with  apparently  no  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  relating  anything  particularly 
ttrociouK,  told  Philip  that  no  scheme  so  hkely  to  be 
s  iccessfhl  had  ever  been  formed  for  the  recovery  of 
England  ;  that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
watch  for  opportunities  ;  six  of  the  Queen's  own  attend* 

1  Mendoza  to  Philip,  August  13:  Teulet,  Vol.  Y. 
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ants  had  undertaken  to  kill  her,  who  had  access  to  hei 
presence  at  all  hours  and  places.^  They  were  ready  to 
stab  her  if  necessary  under  the  cloth  of  state  itself, 
They  waited  only  till  means  had  been  provided  for  the 
escape  or  rescue  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Chartley,  and 
till  either  the  Prince  of  Parma,  or  a  fleet  from  Lisbon, 
was  ready  to  strike  in  at  the  moment  of  the  confusion. 

As  Ballard  told  his  story  to  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor, it  seemed  as  if  all  Catholic  England  was  a  party 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  intended  villany.  No  sus- 
picion, however,  could  be  more  unjust.  A  few,  a  very 
few  persons  only  beyond  the  principals,  were  aware 
that  EHzabeth^s  life  was  aimed  at ;  and  the  promise  of 
insurrection  was  probably  no  more  than  a  declaration 
of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  claims 
on  the  succession,  nnd  an  engagement  to  support  those 
claims  by  arms  if  disputed  by  the  Protestants. 

The  other  part  of  the  account,  however,  even  to  the 
basest  details  of  it,  was  perfectly  correct.  It  was 
shamefully  true,  that  a  body  of  gentlemen,  some  of 
them  sworn  servants  of  the  Queen,  others  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Court,  had  bound  them- 
selves to  abuse  the  peculiar  conHclence  whicli  the 
Queen  had  placed  in  them  and  kill  her.  Babington, 
instigated  by  Ballard,  had  found  accomplices  in  Charles 
Tilney  one  of  her  gentlemen  pensioners ;  in  Edward 
Abington  the  son  of  her  under  treasurer ;  in  Jones  the 
son  of  the  master  of  the  wardrobe ;  in  Dunn  who  was 
in  the  First  Fruits  Office;  in  Robert  Barnwell  an 
Irishman  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Court ;  and  in 
other  young  men  of  family  whom  she  had  encouraged 

1  "  a'  quo  se  lian  ofrecido  y  acortla4o  seys  gentilhombres  crUxloa  <le  U 
Reyna  y  que  andan  de  las  puertas  adentro."  —  Mendoza  al  Key,  3>ll 
igosto:  Teuiet,  Vol.  V. 
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to  pon.e  about  Iier  — Cliidiock  Ticli bourne,  Edward 
C!i.ini<..'k,  Ecltt-anl  Windsur,  L,.r.l  Wiii.Uor's  bnnluT, 
Sir  Tboinas  Gerrard,  mid  Thomas  Salisbury  wlio  at 
ont-  ritin'  had  bt-en  a  follower  of  Leicester,  One  only 
of  the  six  spnken  of  by  Meiidozii,  John  Savaj:e,  was 
free  from  tliis  exce])tioni[I  and  jicnuliar  baseness.  Sav- 
age had  Ureii  a  soldier  iindor  Pamia.  He  had  passed 
tlinuipli  Rheims  on  his  return  to  Enijland,  whrre  Gil- 
bert GiHord's  brotiier,  Georrrc,  iiad  set  hU  mind  i'un- 
nin;;  H|iiin  regicide  ;  and  finihng  what  was  going  on, 
lie  voiuHtfCivd  to  join  tlie  conspiracy. 

The  plan  was  to  dispatdi  tlie  Queen  first,  and 
afterwards  Cecil,  Waisingbiun,  Ilunsdon,  and  Sir  P. 
Knollys;  and  this  boiii^  done,  and  the  i^ti-engtii  of  the 
Protestnnt  party  beiofj  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  san- 
guine Menduza  imagined  dial  the  revohitiou  woidd  be 
accomplished  on  the  spot.  He  iiiadu  lif^lit  of  liifficuliles 
in  liis  eagerness  to  be  revenired  for  his  ex]>nlsion.  He 
wrote  eiitluisiastlcally  to  Piiilip,  entreating  him  to  give 
the  conspirators  his  support;  and  thi^nigh  Ballard,  and 
by  a  letter,  he  sent  them  bis  own  wannest  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  nn  enterprise  so  Catholic  and  so 
worthy  of  the  ancient  English  vaKmr.i 

Having  done  his  work  in  I'aris,  Ballard  returned  to 
England  to  report  Mendoita's  answer.  Bef<n-e  be  went, 
however,  he  saw  Charles  Paget  and  let  him  know  gen- 
erally that  an  insurrection  was  abnut  to  break  out. 
He  Kaw  Morgan  in  the  Bastile,  to  whom  he  told  every- 
thing ;  and  Morgan  introduced  him  to  Gilbert  Gifford, 
as  a  person  through  whom  communication  was  possible 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots, 


MlniindoleB  i  Im  empre-B  romo   di|;im  lie  aninios  Un   Catolicon  j  dd 
■otiBUO  valor  Ingles."  —  Meadou  d  Re;:,  13  Agotto:  Teulel,  Vol.  V 
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If  there  was  a  person  from  whom  the  corspiracj 
ought  most  carefully  to  have  been  concealed,  that  per- 
son was  Mary  Stuart.  She  could  herself  do  nothing, 
and  to  acquaint  her  beforehand  with  so  dark  a  pui-pose 
was  to  expose  her  to  gratuitous  danger,  and  was  to  ask 
her  for  a  direct  sanction  which  she  could  not  honoura- 
bly give.  Paget  wrote  to  tell  her  that  a  rebellion  was 
not  unlikely,  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  might  be  looked 
for  at  Newcastle  or  Scarborough,  and  that  means 
would  be  taken  to  ensure  her  own  safety,^  If  he  knew 
more  he  was  prudently  silent.  Morgan,  who  was 
aware  of  her  rashness  and  who  must  have  or  ought  to 
have  guessed  that  she  would  be  untroubled  with  weak 
scruples,  had  the  singular  Imprudence  to  introduce 
Babington  to  her,  to  mention  him  to  her  as  a  person 
whom  she  had  once  known  who  was  about  to  do  her 
service,  and  to  send  her  a  cipher  of  which  he  had 
given  the  duplicate  to  Babington  himself.^  He  did  not 
at  first  enter  into  details,  but  he  gave  mysterious  hints 
tliat  there  was  soqjething  in  progress,  besides  and  be- 
yond a  mere  insurrection.  He  mentioned  Ballard's 
name  as  concerned  in  it.  In  momentary  caution  he 
said  that  he  had  advised  Ballard  not  to  write  to  her 
about  it ;  and  he  advised  her  in  turn,  whatever  she 
might  hear,  to  hold  no  intelligence  with  Ballard,  "  for 
fear  if  he  or  his  partners  were  discovered,  they  might 
by  pains  discover  her  Majesty  to  have  had  dealings 
with  them  ;"  but  he  had  the  inconceivable  imprudence 
to  add  in  a  postscript  to  Curie,  which  it  was  certain 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  see  :  — 

"  I'here  be  manv  means  in  hand  to  remove  the  beast 
that  troubles  all  the  world."  * 

1  Cliarles  Pajjet  to  the  Queen  of  Scoti,  May  19-29:  MSS.  J/.i-y  (Jti««r 
%f  Scots. 

2  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Mar  7-17:  MS,  Ibid. 
*  Same  to  the  same  June  14-24:  MS.  Ibid. 
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Ana  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  was  so  de- 
liorhted  for  Mary  Stuart's  sake,  that  he  could 

June. 

not  but  make  her  the  sharer  herself  of  the 
happy  secret.  A  few  days  later  he  told  her  plainly 
"  that  there  were  good  members  attending  upon  op<« 
portunity  to  do  the  Queen  of  England  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice which,  if  it  pleased  God  to  lend  assistance,  he 
trusted  would  quiet  many  things."  ^ 

These  letters  were  forwarded  to  Chartley  by  the 
route  which  Walsingham  had  opened.  Giftbrd,  though 
he  accompanied  Ballard  from  Paris  to  England,  was 
personally  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  he  learnt  it  in  conversation 
from  Ballard  himself.  Though  he  probably  saw  Wal- 
singham in  London,  therefore,  he  had  nothing  of  mo- 
ment to  make  known  to  him.  But  the  letters  them- 
selves, as  they  passed  into  Philli[)ps's  hand,  told  their 
own  story;  and  it  must  have  been  with  profound  curi- 
osity that  both  Walsingham  and  Elizabeth  must  have 
watched  for  the  effect  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

She  herself,  happy  in  the  removal  to  Chartley  and 
the  secret  access  which  she  possessed  once  more  to  the 
outer  world,  had  recovered  her  health  and  spirits.  She 
had  been  treated  with  unusual  indulgence.  Her  legs 
had  swollen  in  the  winter,  and  on  her  first  arrival  she 
had  been  unable  to  walk  ;  but  as  the  spring  came  on 
she  was  driven  out  in  a  carriacje  or  was  wheeled  in 
ner  chair  through  the  garden.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of 
tier  enjoying  "  a  duck  hunt  "  in  one  of  the  ponds ;  ^  and 
*^hen  summer  came,  her  spirits  lifting  her  body,  she 
was  able  to  mount  her  horse  again  and  gallop  with  the 
aouiids,  or  strike  a  deer  with  a  crossbow.^ 

1  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scot«,  July  19-29 :  MSS.  Mary  Quien  of  SooU 

'  Paulet  to  Walsingham^  June  3  -13. 

•  M  God,  I  praise  him  continoallj,  hath  not  set  me  so  low  but  that  I  am 
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Tlie  general  political  news  whidi  reached  lier  was  leas 
entirely  (tiscuurnging.  Claude  Haniiltuii,  whom  Ehza- 
beth  had  restored  with  Angus  and  Mar,  was  as  active 
in  her  favour  as  when  he  charged  up  the  hill  at  Lati^- 
side,  and  was  iianguine  that  if  Eii>^land  was  held  in 
check,  he  could  at  any  moment  be  master  of  Scotland 
and  its  King.  James  himself  was  in  appearance  hope- 
lessly English.  The  long  talked  of  League 
between  him  and  Elizabeth  was  at  last 
completed.  There  had  hcen  infinite  haggling  over  the 
details.  The  Scots  insisted  on  a  quasi  recognition  of 
the  King's  title  to  the  succession.  The  King  himself 
Btood  upon  tlie  £■•  ,000.  a  year  which  Elizabeth  had  once 
promised  and  had  afterwards  cut  down.  With  a  double 
compromise,  Elizabeth  at  length  subscribed  a  bond  that 
she  would  "  du  nuthing  and  allow  notliiug  to  be  dune 
to  the  dtuiuiishing,  im|>Jiiring,  or  derogating  of  any 
greatness  that  might  be  due  to  him  unless  provoked  on 
his  part  by  manifest  higmiitude:  "  James  eojiseiited  to 
lose  a  thousand  out  of  liis  live ;  and  the  treaty  thus  or- 
dered was  signed  at  Berwick  by  commissioners  of  the 
two  countries  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

No  clause  hatl  been  inserted  or  demanded,  not  a.  won! 
had  been  spoken  on  either  side,  implying  the  existence 
of  sueli  a  person  as  Mary  Stuart.  She  was  prepared 
for  it ;  slie  had  known  from  the  beg'uuing  "f  May  that 
iM>  it  was  to  be  ;  and  before  any  of  the  letters  couid 
have  readied  her  on  the  great  business  that  was  in 
hand,  she  had  laken  her  own  measure.^.  She  had 
written  to  Mendoza,  tliat  in  consequence  of  her  sfui's 
obstinate  persistence  in  heresy,  she  had  finally  disin- 

ttble  (o  linndle  mr  cro'-bnir  for  killinff  a  <le«r,  and  tn  imllnp  after  thi 
houndii  on  horsobscli."  —  The  Quwn  of  ScoU  to  Morgan,  Julj  17-87' 
Ubusff.  Vol.  VI. 
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herited  him.  Mendpza,  she  baiJ,  must  Keep  her  se- 
cret ;  if  known  in  Fnince,  it  would  cost  her  her  dowry  ; 
if  in  England,  it  would  be  her  destruction.  But  *'  re- 
gardintr  more  the  intere.sls  of  the  universal  Church  than 
of  her  own  family,"  she  had  bequeathed  her  prospective 
riu;hts  to  the  King  of  S})ain.^  By  the  same  post  she 
bade  Paget  urge  Philip  once  more  "  to  set  on  England," 
not  '*•  to  stay  longer  at  flattering  of  biles  by  lenitives,** 
but  "  to  purge  the  spring  of  the  malign  humour  that 
had  engendered  them.'*  This  and  only  this  was  the 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  Europe.  It  ought  to  have  been 
followed  long  before,  but  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  She 
did  not  inform  Paget  of  iier  views  for  the  future.  She 
spoke  as  if  she  had  still  hopes  of  her  son ;  she  seemed 
rather  to  desire  that  he  should  be  seized  and  sent 
to  Spain  or  Italy,  and  that  Claude  Hamilton  should 
govern  Scotland  as  Regent,  which  would  then  be  at 
Philip's  service  for  the  invasion.^ 

These  and  similar  letters  to  other  friends  must  have 
convinced  Elizabeth  as  she  read  them,  that  her  cousin 
was  not  yet  so  subdued,  that  an  amicable  arrangement 
could  be  ventured  with  her.  The  assassination  plot 
came  opportunely  to  test  her  disposition  to  the  bottom. 
There  were  powerful  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  had  been  acquainted  with  the  attempts 
of  Somerville  and  Parry.  She  had  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  either  of  them,  with  expressions  of  the  utmost 
\bhorrence.  Morgan  was  now  telling  her  in  unmis- 
takable language  that  there  was  to  be  another  attempt 
of  the  same  kind.  Would  she  approve  or  would  she 
disapprove  ?  It  was  an  anxious  question.  Elizabeth 
did  not  yet  know  the  particulars.     She  had  Ballard*! 

1  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Mendoza,  May  20-30:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI 
3  Mary  Stuart  to  Charles  Paget,  May  20-30:  Ibid 
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name,  and  she  had  Babington*s  name ;  siie  had  learnt 
that  "  the  beast  was  to  be  removed  that  troubled  the 
world  ;  "  and  for  her  own  safety's  sake  she  might  have 
ordered,  at  any  rate,  the  arrest  of  these  two  men ;  but 
she  chose  to  endure  the  danger,  that  she  might  un- 
ravel the  mystery,  and  test  her  kinswoman  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Mary  Stuart  was  in  the  humour  to  be  worked  upon. 
She  was  excited  by  new  hopes ;  she  was  exasperated 
by  disappointment  and  her  sufferings  at  Tutbury. 
Elizabeth's  life  lay  between  her  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  alone  prevented  the  Catholics  everywhere 
from  declaring  in  her  favour.  Wliatever  became  of 
James  afterwards,  there  was  no  question  but  that  she 
herself  was  the  immediate  heir ;  and  could  the  con- 
spirators have  been  contented  to  act  and  to  trust  to 
her  approbation  afterwards,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  she  would  have  looked  leniently  on  the  crime  by 
which  she  profited.  Elizabeth,  had  the  situation  been 
reversed,  would  have  executed  the  assassins  to  prove 
that  she  had  not  been  connected  with  them  ;  brtt  Mary 
Stuart,  among  her  many  crimes,  was  never  false  to  her 
friends,  and  stood  through  good  and  evil  by  those  who 
risked  their  lives  to  serve  her. 

The  "  gentlemen,"  however,  who  had  undertaken 
the  business,  did  not  feel  this  confidence.  Regicide, 
which  appeared  so  glorious  and  easy  when  the  execu- 
tion was  distant,  became  more  agiUiting  as  the  moment 
approaciied  for  action  ;  and  Ballard  wiio,  without  men- 
tioning names,  had  now  communicated  the  secret  to 
Gilbert  Gifford,  told  him  that  before  anytiiing  could  be 
^one  "he  must  obtain  the  Queen  of  Scots'  hand  and 
seal  to  allow  of  all  that  must  be  practised  for  her.'* 
Without  this  his  labour  was  vain,  and  nothing  could  bf^ 
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done.^  He  had  himself  promised  that  he  would  not 
write  to  her ;  but  Hal)ino;ton  wiis  about  to  make  use  of 
Morgan's  iiilrodnction  to  send  her  a  few  words,  and 
Giffurd  must  convev  his  letter  by  the  secret  channel. 

Gift'urd  carried  what  Ballard  had  told  him  to  Wal- 
sincrham.  Warrants  were  drawn  out  and  hung  sus- 
pended  over  Ballard  and  Babington  in  case  they  made 
a  dangerous  move  or  were  frightened  and  attempted  to 
fly,  and  the  plot  continued  to  develop  itself.'^  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  acknowledgment  of  Morgan's  let- 
ter had  herself  written  a  few  lines  of  gracious  recog- 
nition to  Babington.  In  reply  and  in  the  name  of  his 
companions,  he  laid  the  details  of  the  scheme  before 
her  as  "  his  most  dear  sovereign,"  and  requested  her 
commands. 

He  said  that  on  her  being  separated  from  Lord 
Shrewsbury  and  transferred  to  the  charge  of  a  wicked 
Puritan,  a  mere  Leicestrian,  a  mortal  enemy  to  her 
Ma]esty  and  the  States  Catholic,  he  had  despaired  of 
his  country  and  had  intended  to  leave  it.  He  had 
been  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  Father  Ballard 
held  out  hopes  to  him  that  better  things  were  possible. 
He  had  therefore  determined  to  remain  and  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life  do  her  Majesty  one  good  day's  ser- 
vice. He  had  conferred  with  his  friends,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  had  found  assur- 
ance that  somethincr  could  be  achieved.  There  were 
three  points  to  be  attended  to :  a  harbour  would  have  to 
be  chosen  and  secured  where  her  allies  from  abroad 
could  land  ;  she  herself  was  to  be  rescued  from  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet ;  and  the  usurping  competitor  was  to  be 

1  Gilbert  Gifford  to  ^Valpingham,  July  11-21 :  3fSS.  Mary   Queen  oj 
BcoU. 
t  Phillipps  to  Walsingham,  July  7-17:  MH,  Ibid. 
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dispatched.  For  the  performance  of  each  and  all  of 
these,  the  intending  actors  had  made  a  solemn  vow, 
and  upon  "  assurance  by  her  Majesty's  letters  to  him- 
self/' were  ready  "  to  take  the  sacrament  together,'* 
*'  either  to  prevail  in  the  Church's  behalf  or  die  in  so 
honourable  an  attempt."  Delay  being  dangerous,  they 
requested  her  to  let  them  know  her  pleasure.  Tlie 
northern  counties  were  already  prepared,  and  the 
Prince  of  Parma  was  assured  of  a  welcome  reception  at 
any  landing-place  upon  the  east  coast.  He  himself,  with 
her  approbation,  proposed  to  make  a  dash,  with  a  hun- 
dred followers,  on.  C hartley.  "  For  the  dispatch  of 
the  usurper  from  the  obedience  of  whom  they  were  by 
the  excommunication  of  his  Holiness  made  free,  there 
were  six  noble  gentlemen  his  private  friends,  who  for 
the  zeal  they  bore  to  the  cause  and  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, were  ready  to  undertake  that  tragical  execu- 
tion." 1 

The  interest  grew  deeper.  Babington's  letter  wag 
given  immediately  to  Gifford ;  it  was  examined  by 
Walsingham  before  it  left  London,  and  was  forwarded 
by  the  usual  road ;  and  PhilHpps,  who  haa  been  in 
London  and  had  there  deciphered  it,  returned  to 
Paulet  at  Chartley  to  watch  the  effects.  Mary  Stuart 
knew  Philli|)ps  by  sight;  a  spare,  pockmarked,  impas- 
sive, red-haired  man,  something  over  thirty.  Slie  iiad 
been  already  struck  by  his  appearance.  Morgan  had 
suggested  that  he  might  not  be  proof  against  a  bribe. 
She  had  tried  him  gently  and  without  success,  but  she 

1  Anthony  Babington  to  the  Queen  of  Scots^  July  12-22:  ^fSS.  Mar^ 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  decipher  was  aften^anls  submitted  to  Babingtou 
himself,  and  he  wrote  upon  it.  "  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter  which  1 
Bent  to  the  Queen  of  Scotn."  It  is  impospible  to  pretend  thercture  that  tha 
Qu'^n  ot  ScotH  was  iuformfd  only  of  an  uiteuded  rebellion,  and  tbA'.  tUi 
plot  for  aasassination  was  concealed  fh>m  her 
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had  no  particular  suspicion  of  him.  He  knew  the  mo- 
ment when  the  letter  reached  her.  He  knew  that  she 
liad  read  it.  When  she  drove  out  in  her  carriage 
afterwards  she  passed  him  and  he  bowed  respectfully. 

"  I  had  a  smiling  countenance,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
thout^ht  of  the  verse  — 

'  Cum  tibi  dicit  Ave.    Sicut  ab  hoste  cave,*  " 

Some  remorse  he  could  not  choose  but  feel.  She  was 
in  his  toils,  and  he  was  too  certain  that  she  would  be 
meshed  in  them.  Another  letter  from  her  and  the 
work  would  be  done. 

*^We  attend, '*  he  wrote,  "her  very  heart  at  tho 
next.''^ 

Paulet  had  less  self-command.  He  probably  liked 
ill  the  work  that  he  was  about  when  he  found  the  turn 
which  it  had  taken ;  there  had  been  a  consciousness  in 
liis  manner  which  she  had  observed,  and  she  had  felt 
vague  uneasiness  about  him.  She  had  made  advances 
to  him,  to  which  he  had  not  responded.  She  had  feared 
that  if  the  Queen  was  killed  it  might  go  hard  with  her 
if  she  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  before  Babington's 
letter  came,  she  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  bidding  him  ask  Sir  Edward  Stafford  to  in- 
tercede with  Buighley  to  provide  her  with  another 
guardian,  better  inclined  to  her  and  her  rights  after  the 
death  of  his  mistress.^  Stafford  she  knew  to  be  her 
friend.  Burghley  she  thought,  and  justly  thought, 
wished  well  to  her.     "  You  see,"  wrote  Phillipps,  com- 

1  Phillipps  to  Walsingham,  Julj  14-24:  Mnry  Queen  of  Scott, 

2  "  Se  rende  au  reste  fort  indolent  en  toas  ses  departenients  vers  mojr. 
Donncz  advi;*  de  cocy  an  prand  Tresorier  par  i'Ainba!»8adeiir  Stafford,  et 
faictts  luy  r  int-nstrrr  tunt  de  ma  part  que  de  tous  men  parens  et  amiuA  ma 
vie  ne  pouvoir  estre  seurc  en  la  f^arde  et  mains  de  mon  dit  ^ardien,  niesme- 
tient  si  ccste  Royne  venoit  ii  faillir.'  —  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Gla^sgow,  July  12-22:  MSS,  MS.  Ibid. 
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menting  on  her  words  to  Walsingham,  "  how  she  is 
weary  of  her  keeper.  She  is  very  bold  to  make  way 
to  the  great  personage,  and  I  fear  he  will  be  too  for- 
ward in  satisfyincr  her  for  her  chancre  till  he  see 
Babington's  treasons."  ^  These  words  are  unexcep- 
tionable evidence  in  Burghley's  favour  that  he  at  least 
was  no  party  to  an  unfair  conspiracy  against  her,  and 
was  in  no  humour  to  tolerate  foul  play. 

Walsingham  was  still  in  great  uncertainty.  Ballard, 
supposing  Giftbrd  to  know  more  than  he  did,  talked  to 
him  with  considerable  unreserve.  Gifford  had  gathered 
that  his  and  Babington's  accomplices  were  persons  near 
about  tlie  Queen.  They  were  followed  at  night  if  they 
went  abroad,  and  their  houses  watched  to  discover  by 
whom  they  were  visited.  The  group  of  traitors  was 
tolerably  well  ascertained,  but  nothing  definite  could  be 
proved  as  yet  against  any  individual.^  Babington  pres- 
ently disappeared ;  a  spy,  perhaps  Giftbrd  himself,  as- 
certained that  he  had  gone  for  a  week  to  his  house  in 
Derbyshire,  and  that  he  expected  to  receive  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  answer  to  his  letter  at  Lichfield. 

It  came  at  last.  She  was  five  days  composing  her 
reply,  with  the  many  other  letters  which  she  dispatched 
by  the  same  post. 

Tiie  confessions  of  her  secretaries  describe  the  mode 
In  which  she  worked.  Not  a  paper  of  any  consequence 
was  ever  written  by  them,  except  in  her  cabinet  and  in 
her  presence.  She  sat  at  a  table  with  Nan  and  Curie 
opposite  to  her.  She  either  wrote  herself  or  dictated 
in  French  to  Nau  the  substance  of  what  she  desired  to 
Biiy.  Nau  took  down  her  words,  and  she  looked  them 
over,  and  approved  or  altered  as  the  case  might  be.  He 

1  PhillippAto  Walsingham,  July  19-29:  MSS.  Mary  Queen  of  8cott. 
S  Secret  Intelligence,  July,  1586:  MSS.  Domestic, 
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then  cast  them  into  form  ;  she  read  his  draft,  and  then 
if  tlie  letter  was  to  reniain  in  French,  it  was  ciphered 
and  sealed  by  herself.  If  it  was  to  be  in  EngHsli,  it  was 
translated  by  Curie,  and  again  read  to  her  and  ciphered. 
Not  a  dispatch  of  any  kind  was  ever  sent  out  which  had 
not  been  composed,  ciphered,  read  twice  or  thrice,  and 
then  sealed  either  with  her  own  hands  or  before  her 
eyes.^ 

For  ?i\ii  days  she  w^as  thus  at  work,  before  the  packet 
was  in  Phillipps's  hands  which  contained  the  letter  that 
he  was  looking  for.  It  was  thick  and  the  ciphers  were 
many  and  voluminous.  She  had  written  to  Charles 
Paget,  observing  the  same  caution  as  himself  about 
names,  but  telling  him  that  a  distinguished  Catholic  had 
consulted  her  on  a  movement  that  was  to  be  made  in 
her  favour.  She  said  that  she  had  answered  him  point 
by  point.  She  had  instructed  him  how  he  was  to  proceed 
in  England,  and  what  he  was  to  look  for  from  abroad. 
Now  if  ever,  she  said,  was  the  time  for  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain  to  strike  a  blow  in  earnest  and  cease  to 
beat  the  air  with  vain  negotiations. 

To  Lord  Paget  and  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  who 
were  at  Maflrid,  she  had  written  —  to  the  first  generally, 
to  Englefield  more  particularly,  in  a  strain  which  shewed 
that  slie  still  doubted  Philip's  resolution.  Protesting 
against  the  peace  which  she  half  believed  him  seriously 
to  meditate,  and  the  mere  report  of  which  had  chilled 
the  hearts  of  true  Catholics  to  stone,  she  said  that  ar- 
ranoreinents  had  now  been  made  for  a  revolt  which,  if 
he  consented,  could  not  but  succeed.  Her  own  escape, 
which  had  hitherto  made  the  chief  difficulty,  she  be- 
lieved to  iiave  been  safely  provided  for. 

To  Mendoza,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  every  detail 

1  Confecsions  of  Nau  and  Curie,  September:  M88.  Mary  Q^een  ijfScotM, 
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of  the  conspiracy,  she  contented  Iiersclf  with  sending  a 
cordial  approval.  To  Morgan  and  the  Archbislmp  of 
Glasgow  she  poured  out  her  exulting  hopes  that  the 
hour  of  her  deliverance  was  at  hand.  To  the  French 
Ambassador  Chasteauneuf —  the  wisest  friend,  could 
ohe  but  have  known  it,  that  she  possessed,  and  the  one 
therefore  whom  she  trusted  least  — she  addressed  also, 
under  the  affected  disguise  of  cipher,  a  complaint  of 
Elizabeth's  treaty  with  Scotland,  lest  he  should  suspect 
lier  of  deeper  designs,  which  he  might  dissuade,  or 
thwart,  or  betray,^ 

Besides  these,  and  probably  composed  before  any  of 
them,  was  the  answer  to  "  the  distinguished  Catholic," 
Anthony  Biibington  himself,*  containing  "  her  very 
heart,"  as  Phillipps  expected  that  it  would.    Babiiigton 

1  Letts™  fmm  the  Qu«n  of  Scots.  Julv  17-27,  IBSfi:  Labanoff,  Vol.  VI. 

»  The  aullieotitil)-  of  this,  w  ol  the  l^*kel  l*tier«,  lias  Leeii  vehemently 

challengKl  by  the  Quean  Ot  Scots'  hi»lnrical  dercndera:  it  i>  ucceuarj 

detiphered  fonn  in  which  il  was  producad  by  Wal^iiigham.  as  baviiic  bcrii 

by  Curie,  atid  react  over  tn  hen-i-lf  and  approved  by  her  in  llio  usual  way 
berora  it  w:ia  ciphered.  IShe  chullpnged  llie  produi'tion  of  her  autn^^raph. 
Il  hail,  of  coiirsB,  iitver  gone  bevoud  lier  o»ii  room,  and  it  could  ncit  bs 
round,  Bii:  Nau-a  miiiatc  of  il  were  found,  llir  letter  iiH'll'  vt.'  aiknowl- 
tAlSed  hy  llnl)iiic<»u.  *t  (he  aame  vhirli  lie  recrivrd  in  I'ijiber.  Pliillipp!') 
copy  of  the  ciphn'  vu  cKBiuineil  by  the  I'rivy  Coumil,  aiiil  tlia  dwiplut 
Tcri5ed.  1(  still  bpan  upon  il  the  H|;nnlnnK  a(  lh«  tiubleiiii'n  by  nhnm  il 
wu  examined.    The  iiri([in»l  ciplier  liivinfc  been  passed  on  to  llabinjilon 

Mary  Sluuit  tern  truth  in  every  word  she  spoke  bcrself  and  fraud  and 
for^ry  in  every  charge  alleged  afainsl  hi-r.  considers  that  the  com- 
proiiiiBini.-  ^tnlences  were  interpolated  by  Phillipps  liefora  it  lull  Cliarlley. 
The  lorjjiry  niiii  pratuuoUH  if  forsiry  Ihite  wis.  fur  the  ncnuinencss  of 

■a  neilhiT  i[ni'Stioii8hle  nor  (iiicMioned,  and  i-iith  iiarts  of  her  n-|ilv  n 
rrincf  Liiliatioir  ■rl.ni'r'  to  be  her  own.  tonXiiii  a  full  K<-mn\  ari>r"'>''<"Ti 
jf  hh  i  tvnile-l  priK^ieilinpi;  and  nu  pn.hi'.it  on  of,  anil  then-li.r^  a  laeil 
eoDseiit  to,  the  murder.    Tbe  ■rguuienls  on  which  Prince  Labanoff  raliei 

FiiH.  That  the  original  dpbered  letter  wu  not  MDt  to  lU  deMinatioa 
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liaJ  written  to  her  as  his  SovereiVn.  She  addressed 
him  in  turn  as  t'  trusty  and  \yxi\\  belov^ed."  Slie 
applauded    his   zeal    in    the    cause  of  herself  and  the 

at  once  like  the  rest,  but  was  taken  by  Phillipps  to  London  to  Walsing- 
ham. 

Secondly.  That  it  wha  detained  eleven  days  before  it  was  in  Babing- 
ton's  hands,  pn>«sumab]y  with  a  dishonest  intention. 

Thirdly.  Tliut  the  interpolation  can  be  proved  from  a  confused  post- 
script on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tytier  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  The  I'rince  conceives  th'tt  Phillip])s  intended  first  to  make 
a  mere  addition,  that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  recomposed  afterwards  the 
entire  letter,  that  it  was  detained  tor  that  purpose,  and  that  although  one 
of  lie  most  dexterous  manipulators  of  cipher  in  Europe,  he  did  his  work  so 
clumsily  that  it  can  be  seen  through  with  ease  by  a  critic  of  the  nineteenth 
centuT}'. 

Neither  fact  nor  inference  are  correct. 

First  the  original  letter  was  not  detained,  but  was  forwarded  in  the  osual 
w^-  the  day  after  it  came  into  Phillipps's  hand.  Walsingham  indeed  told 
him  to  bring  it  to  London,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  departure.  Phillipps 
had  it  on  th.«  evening  «.f  the  18th-28-h  of  July.  On  the  19th-29th  he  wrote 
to  Walsingham  **  that  if  Pabingion  was  in  the  country  the  original  would 
be  conveyed  into  his  hands."  It  had  been  given  to  "  Emilio  "  to  take  to 
him  at  LichtirUl,  and  was  evidently  already  gone;  for  Phillipps  recom- 
mended Walsingliani  to  have  Itabington's  house  carefully  searched,  being 
sure  that  the  letter  would  be  kept,  and  "  wishing  it  to  be  found  for  an 
evidence  against  her."  —  Phillipps  to  Walsingham,  July  19-29:  MS8, 
Mary  Queen  of  <SVo/s. 

It  is  true  that  Babington  did  not  receive  it  for  eleven  days,  but  in  A 
second  letter  to  the  (^ueen  of  Scots  he  himself  explained  the  reason. 
*'  Your  letter,"  he  s.iys,  "  I  received  not  till  the  29th  of  July  [August  8]. 
The  cjiuse  was  my  absence  from  Lichfield,  contrary  to  promise."  —  Babing- 
ton to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  August  3-13:  J/S  Ibid. 

The  argument  from  the  postscript  it  is  unbecoming  to  call  preposteroua, 
yet  it  is  hard  to  say  what  other  name  to  give  it,  for  it  implies  that  I'hillippe 
preserved,  endorsed,  and  placed  among  the  papers  to  be  examined  by  the 
Privy  Council  his  own  first  draft  of  a  forgery,  which  he  rejected  as  un- 
snitod  to  his  purpose-  A  note  from  Curie  to  "Emilio"  explains  the 
myster}'.  Some  "addition"  to  the  letter  had  been  sent  by  mistake.  It 
lad  perplexed  Emilio,  who  had  written  to  know  what  it  was  and  what  he 
Tas  t»,  do  with  it.  Curie  answered,  "  I  doubt  by  your  former,  which  I 
foui.d  some  difficulty  in  deciphering,  that  myself  have  erred  in  setting 
down  the  mhlUim  which  1  sent  3'ou  through  some  haste  I  had  then  in  dis- 
patching  thereof.  I  pray  you  forbear  using  the  said  addition  until  that 
agMinst  the  next  I  put  the  whole  at  more  leisure  in  better  order  for  you! 
greater  ease  aud  mine."  —  Curie  to  Emilio,  July  28-Augu8t  7:  MS.  Ibid. 

Curie  was  by  that  lime  aware  that  Babington  bad  not  been  at  LichfieliL 
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Ctiaicli.  She  bade  him  weigh  well  his  resouires,  cal- 
culate the  numbers  that  he  could  biing  into  the  field, 
th«  towns  that  he  could  gain  possession  of,  the  succours 
on  which  he  eouM  rely  from  abroad.  She  a(!vised  that 
the  CathoHcs  should  be  told  everywhere  to  collect  arms 
privately,  as  if  to  defend  themselves  against  some  in- 
tended violence,  and  she  bade  Babington  team  from 
Mendoza  when  help  might  be  looked  for,  and  time  hta 
movements  accordingly. 

"  When  all  is  ready,"  she  then  continued,  "  the  six 
gentlemen  must  be  set  to  work,  and  you  will  provide 
that  oil  their  design  being  accomplished,  I  may  be  my- 
Belf  rescued  from  this  place,  and  be  in  safe  keeping  till 
our  friends  arrive.  It  will  be  hard  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
execution  ;  you  must  have  a  party  therefore  in  readi- 
ness to  carry  me  off.  And  you  will  keep  four  men  with 
horses  saddled,  to  bring  word  when  the  deed  is  done, 
that  they  may  be  here  before  my  guardian  learns  of  it. 
To  prevent  accident,  let  the  horsemen  choose  different 
rontes,  that  if  one  la  intercepted  another  may  get 
through.  It  will  be  well  also  to  have  the  common  posts 
and  couriers  stopped.  Give  the  gentlemen  all  the  as- 
surances which  they  require  on  my  part.  You  will 
consider  and  Ciinsult  together  whether  if,  as  is  possible, 
they  cannot  execute  their  particular  purpose,  it  will 
then  be  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  enter- 
prise. If  the  difficulty  be  only  with  myself,  if  you  can- 
not manage  my  own  rescue  because  I  am  in  the  Tower, 
or  in  some  otiier  place  too  strong  for  yoii,  do  not  hesi- 
tate on  that  account.    Go  on  for  the  honour  of  God.    I 

Md  (hereruD!  anpposed  rJKhlly  thit  Ihe  lellsr  iras  Btill  in  Kmillo'*  keeping. 
Hit  ilwcriijlion  npp|je«  exactly  (o  tha  "  pmlscript,"  which  forms  Princ* 
LabinnrH  text.  It  ii  amoRE  Ihc  other  ddciiin«nti  of  the  cnnipiiacy  and 
b  endorMd  by  Pbillippi  him»If,  "  P.  3.  of  Ida  S.  Quaen's  latter  to  Ba^ 
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would  glaclty  die  at  any  tune  could  I  but  know  tliat  thn 
Catholica  were  out  of  bondafre.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
raise  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Beware  of  traitora.  Tliere 
are  even  jiriests  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  Keep  no 
compromising  papers  about  you,  and  reveal  as  little  of 
your  intentions  as  you  can  to  the  French  Ambassador. 
He  is  a  good  man;  but  his  master  is  too  nearly  allied 
with  this  Queen  and  may  cross  our  purpose. 

"  There  are  three  ways  in  whicli  my  escape  may  be 
managed.  I  ride  sometimes  in  the  open  ground  between 
this  and  Stafford.  It  is  usually  an  entire  solitude,  and 
my  guardian  who  attends  me  takes  but  eighteen  or 
twenty  hoi'ses  with  liiin,  only  armed  with  pistols.  We 
could  arrange  a  day,  and  fifty  or  sixty  well  mounted 
men  could  carry  ine  off  with  ease, 

"  Or  you  might  fire  the  stables  and  farm-buildings 
here  some  midnight,  and  your  people  might  surprise  the 
house  in  the  confusion.  They  might  wear  a  badge  to 
recognise  each  other. 

"Or  again,  carta  come  in  here  every  morning  with 
stores.  You  might  personate  a  driver,  and  upset  one 
of  the  carts  in  the  gateway  ;  and  the  rest  of  you  lying 
concealed  among  the  buslies  might  rush  in.  The 
guard's  lodgings  are  half  a  mile  oflF. 

"  Burn  tliis  immediately."  ^ 

A  postscript'  adds :  "  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
names  and  qualities  of  the  six  gentlemen  which  are  to 
accomplish  the  designment,  for  that  it  may  be  I  shall 

I  ThB  Queen  of  Scots  tn  Anthony  Babioftton,  July  17-27.  Ckmrtsniedi 
Piloted  by  l.abanotr,  Vol.  VI.  The  letter  l<  In  French,  and  was  nppirentlj 
In  two  parts.  Curie  writin);  to  KmUio,  tells  him  to  deliver  the  two  letlm. 
BabinKton  acknowletlKinic  [he  roirectne^K  n(  Phillipps'i  transcript,  says, 

■  Thii  ia  tbe  document  ra  which  Prince  Labaaoff  arguM. 
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he  able  upon  knowledge  of  the  parties  to  give  yaa 
some  further  advice  necessary  to  be  followed  therein; 
and  even  so  do  I  wuh  to  he  made  aapiainted  with  ths 
names  of  all  such  principal  persons,  as  also  who  he  aU 
ready  as  also  who  6«  '  —  as  also  from  time  to  time  par- 
ticularly hiiw  you  proceed,  and  as  soon  as  you  may, 
for  the  same  purpose,  who  be  already,  and  how  far 
every  one  is  privy  hereunto." 

If  this  letter  was  the  genuine  work  of  Mary  Stuart, 
if  any  part  of  it  was  hers  —  suppiising  her  to  have  re- 
ceived and  read  the  letter  of  Babington  to  which  it 
was  an  answer —  Phillipps,  on  sending  tiie  decipher  to 
Walslngham,  was  Hght  in  saying  (liat  he  had  now  ma- 
teml  sufficient,  that  there  was  no  need  to  run  further 
risk,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  secure  the  principal 
conspirators  at  once.  His  only  anxiety  was  that  the 
original  letter  should  be  recovered,  Babington,  he 
thought,  "  for  all  her  commandment,"  would  not  de- 
stroy it,  and  he  wished  it  "  to  be  found  as  an  evidence 
against  rhe  Queen  of  Scots,  if  it  pleased  God  to  inspire 
her  Majesty  with  that  hentical  courage  that  was  meet 
for  avenge  of  God's  cause  and  the  security  of  herself 
and  the  State."  ^ 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  victim  of  treachery  — 
so  it  lias  been  ottun  said,  and  so  it  will  be  snid  again  — 
and  if  by  treachery  it  is  meant  that  she  was  deceived 
the  charge  is  just.  But  it  is  false,  absolutely  and 
utterly,  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  by  agents  of  Wal- 
',  Bingham  to  tempt  her  to  join  it  in  her  desperation  and 
then  to  destroy  her.  Walsingham  had  contrived  an 
ingenious  scheme  to  gain  political  information.  He 
obtained  what  he  sought,  and  he  obtained  also  by  acci- 

1  The  n-ord'  in  itttics  ire  etrnck  tbrough  with  *  pen. 

•  Fhillippe  lo  Walaingluun,  Jul;  ItSt:  M3B.  Marf  <iiem  ijf  BaU. 
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dent  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  to  wliicli  she  was 
8  paity.  But  he  was  a  looker  on  and  nothing  besides. 
Elizabeth's  murdt-T  was  the  favnnritu  project  of  the 
Jesuits,  At  the  particular  moment  when  the  corre- 
Bponilence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  ])assing  under  hi^ 
eyes,  it  liappene<l  to  ripen  towards  action. 

The  frtiilment  which  Mary  St^jart  had  received  a^J 
Elizabeth's  hands  is  said  to'e-xftlse  if  not  to  jiistily  he^^' 
As  she  t()ld  her  story  herself  it  did  excuse  her.     Com^s^ 
ing   into   England  of  her  own   accord,   having   been  \ 
promised  welcome  and  help  there,  she  had  been  de-    / 
prived  of  her  liberty  for  eighteen  years,  and  her  name  / 
hud  been    blackened  with  calumny.      She  had  Beeif 
tantaliiied  with   ho|)es  of  release,  only   when  the  cup 
was  at  her  lips,  to  see  it  snatclicd  away  as  if  in  pur- 
posed mockery.     She  had  been  treated  as  a  criminar^X 
and  threatened  with  death.     She  had  been  separated/ 
from  her  chihl.     His  affection    had  been  stolen  from 
her,  and  the  name  of  mother  Iwstowed   upon  her  op- 
pressor.    And  if  tiie  refinements  of  cruelty  betrayed 
at  last  a  maddened  woman  hito  desjterate  courses,  she 
is  held  to  have  a  claim  for  acquittal  from  tlie  moral 
instincts  of  mankind. 

Elliuibeth  had  certainly  contrived  to  make  such  a 
representation  of  the  case  possible.  In  ibe  dread  of 
seeming  to  sanction  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against 
their  sovereijjn,  she  had  disregarded  the  advice  of  her 
ministers,  and  had  used  language  on  the  faith  of  which 
the  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  England,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted agiiLii  to  leave  it.  In,  the  crooked  ways  in 
wliicli  slie  so  much  delighted  sRe  bad  more  than  once^  \ 
played  her  off  against  her  son,  and  for  lier  own  pur- 
|)Osfcs,  bad  held  tlie  succession  to  the  crown  undeter- 
mined, and  had  amused  Mary  Stuart  with  the  prospect 
of  it. 
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But  if  it  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  looked  at  from 
fii'st  to  last,  the  fault  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  her 
unlucky  kinswoman  was  weakness  —  weakness  perse- 
-vered  in  despite  of  remonstrance,  out  of  an  exa(r<r^r- 
ated  fear  of  being  reproached  for  dealing  more  hardly 
with  her  rival  and  heir  than  she  had  herself  been  dealt 
with  by  her  own  sister. 

Elizabeth  coming  to  the  throne  herself  with  a  stain 
upon  her  birth,  had  found  the  leopards  of  England 
quartered  with  the  "  lilies  of  France,"  and  a  French 
army  making  Scotland  a  stepping-stone  towards  forci- 
bly dispossessing  her  of  her  own  crown.  She  had  suc-»'' 
cessfully  asserted  her  rights.  The  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  capitulation  of  Leith  surrendered  in  Mary 
Stuart's  name  the  claims  which  she  had  advanced. 
Mary  Stuart  had  first  delayed  and  then  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty  save  on  new  conditions,  which  slie 
had  no  ritjht  to  demand.  She  had  remained  after  ht'?\ 
return  to  Scotland  a  quasi-competitor  for  ElizabetlTs  ) 
throne.  She  had  intrijjued  with  the  disaffected  Catho-- 
lies  in  England,  and  with  the  Spanish  Ambassadors  in 
London.  She  had  chosen  for  her  husband  a  Catholic 
subject  of  Elizabeth,  a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  to 
strengthen  her  position  with  the  English  nobility  as  a 
preparation  for  a  revolution  which  was  to  unseat  Eliza- 
beth in  her  favour.  Had  she  fallen  into  Elizabeth's 
power  at  the  time  of  the  Darnley  marriage,  the  usairo 
of  the  aore  would  have  justified  her  execution.  She 
^■^had  done  more  to  deserve  it  than  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
jvhose  death  had  been  approved  by  the  Catholic  opin- 
ion of  Europe. 

H(»r  story  took  another  turn.  She  forgot  her  am- 
bition for  a  time  in  a  personal  passion,  and  she  became 
the  heroine  of  an  adulterous  melodrame.     Her  hus- 
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hand  was  miirdered,  and  she  married  the  murderer.  ^ 
Her  subjects  took  arms,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  in- 
tended to  send  lier  to  the  scaffold,  and  tlie  world  would  - 
have  been  no  more  troubled  with  her  and  her  misfor- 
tunes, but  for  Eliziibetirs  <;ratuitous  interference.  Eliz- 
abeth saved  her  life.  Elizabeth,  in  the  exaff^eration  . 
of  pity,  undertook  tliat  if  slie  could  escape  from  Loch- 
leven  she  would  mve  her  an  asvlum  in  England,  and 
after  the  lost  battle  at  Lantxside,  Mary  Stuart  took  her 
at  her  word,  crossed  into  Cumberland,  and  claimed  to 
be  re|)lace(l  upon  her  throne  by  Enghsli  arms. 

Setting  asi<!c  the  immediate  pretensions  which  she 
had  i)ut  forward  to  Elizabetlrs  place,  she  was  her  heir 
presumptive  in  blood.  And  what  had  been  hitherto 
the  condition  of  persons  so  unfortunately  situated? 
Mary  Tudor  had  been  restrained  to  her  house  under 
Edward  VI.  Elizabeth  had  been  the  prisoner  of  Mary. 
Laily  Catherine  Grey,  who  was  given  precedence  in 
the  will  of  Henry  VHI.,  had  been  separated  from  her 
Imsband,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  had  pined 
away  and  died. 

In  dealing  with  Alary  Stuart  Elizabeth  was  embar- 
rassed by  a  rash  enjiaiiement,  which  would  have  sate 
lightly  on  any  previous  English  sovereign.  She  liad 
promised  more  than  slie  could  perform  immediately 
with  fairness  or  decency  ;  but  she  gave  the  Queen  of 
Scots  an  opportunity  of  clearing  her  reputation,  and  had 
she  succeeded  would  undoubtedly  have  restored  her. 

When  the  Casket  letters  demonstrated  her  guilt — -^ 
when  the  mere  authoritative  publication  of  them  would 
have  silenced  her  friends  for  ever,  would  have  made 
her  succession  in  England  impossible,  and  have  left 
her  the  un|)itied  victim  of  her  own  crimes  —  Eliziibeth 
elosed  the  inquiry,  forbade   a  verdict,  and   purposely 
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left  it  oiJcn  to  the  wotid  to  Iwlieve  that  she  was  possi- 
bly innocent. 

As  the  immediate  consequence,  Mary  Stuart  caused 
first  an  o))en  insurrection  in  England,  and  then  wove 
a  second  great  conspiracy  of  wliich  a  Spanish  invasion 
and  t}ie  Queen's  murder  were  intended  features.  The 
English  Parliament  hke  the  Scots  would  then  have 
had  her  put  to  death  —  but  again  Elizabelh  interposed. 
It  was  not  wholly  in  generosity.  She  thought  her 
throne  would  be  more  secure  if  the  Great  Powers 
could  look  forward  to  the  peaceful  accession  of  a  Cath- 
olic Sovereign,  while  she  held  her  probable  successor 
in  her  own  hands  as  a  pledge  for  quiet  in  her  own 
lifetime.  Mary  Stuart  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Eng- 
land, hut  she  remained  in  cliarge  of  Lord  Shrewsbury 
neither  more  nor  less  a  prisoner  than  Elizabeth  had 
herself  been  under  her  sister.  She  lived  with  the 
insignia  of  Queen  at  the  ]iou»e  of  an  Englisli  noble- 
man, who  was  notoriously  a  friend  of  her  title.  She 
was  maintained  in  luxury  at  Elizabeth's  cost,  with  all 
the  enjoyments  which  an  Englisli  country  bouse  corlH 
afford.  Residing  in  the  heart  of  England,  she  became 
the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  great  Catholic  |>arty, 
and  so  far  was  she  from  being  an  unwilling  prisoner 
that  she  might  have  escaped  hud  she  pleased,  but 
would  not.  In  her  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  she  was  in  the  situation  most  favour- 
able to  her  pi-ospects.  Sha  bad  but  to  remain  quiet, 
and  if  she  outlived  Elizabeth  her  accession  was  abso- 
lutely certain. 

But  neither  she  nor  the  English  Jesuits  would  con- 
sent to  wait.  Both  wished  to  anticipate  the  natural 
action  of  time.  Tlic  Jesuit  mission  of  1.580  was  the 
eoniDieiicement  of  a  new  series  of  conspiracies.     Ire- 
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land  was  set  on  fire.  Scotland  was  simken  with  revo- 
lution, Eiiglaiul  wii3  tliivatcnetl  with  fresh  rebtillion. 
and  t)i(!  Queen  with  nssnsd nation. 

Thi;  Jesuits  hati  been  woi-sted.  Some  scores  of 
tliem  had  been  hanged.  Tlie  Queen  of  Scots  had 
exc-haiijred  a  luxiiriuna  residence  with  a  semi-Catholic 
En;;lisli  Eiirl  to  sharp  confinement  under  a.  Puritan 
kei'])er.  The  Protestant  government  was  more  firmly 
estiiblislied  in  Scotland,  and  her  son,  supplanting  her- 
Eelf,  now  aspired  to  the  second  place  after  Elizabeth. 

She  had  professed  to  be  worn  out  with  the  struggle: 
to  be  willing  to  relinquiish  her  ambition,  and  to  desire 
only  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  world  and  its 
vanities,  and  to  sgiend  what  remained  to  her  of  hfe  in 
religions  meditation. 

Elizabeth  put  her  sincerity  to  an  unexpected  test. 
Had  she  been  in  the  mood  in  which  she  pretended  to 
be,  the  "  treachery  "  of  Walsingham  would  have  been 
the  truest  kindness,  I'or  it  would  Iiave  dis)>elled  effec- 
tively and  for  ever  the  remains  of  Elizabeth's  mistrust. 

Unfortunately  for  herself  her  professions  were  but 
air.  She  was  the  old  Mary  Stuart  still,  the  same  bold, 
restless,  unscmpulous,  ambitious  woman,  and  burning 
with  the  same  passions,  among  which  revenge  stood 
out  predominant^  Hers  was  (he  panther's  nature- 
graceful,  beautiful,  malignant,  and  untamable.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  her  ? 

In  the  cons]iiracy  itself  there  was  every  circum- 
stance to  aggravate  its  atrocity.  The  gentlemen  who 
had  undertaken  to  kill  the  Queen  were  persons  to 
whom  her  generosity  alone  had  given  the  opportunity 
of  which  they  were  jirepared  to  avail  themselves. 
She  had  allowed  them  familiar  access  to  her  presence, 
though  known  to  be  CathoHcs,  as  an  answer  to  thu 
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calumny  lliat  Catholics  were  necessarily  disloyal ;  and 
tliey  liad  let  the  Jesuits  [lei-siiade  them  that  to  repay 
Iier  cwiifidt'nce  with  murder  was  an  act  which  would 
be  regarded  as  meritorious  in  heaven. 

Wiilsingham  was  in  no  haste.  Giffard  told  Jiim  tliat 
lie  had  been  direcled  by  Ballai-d  to  go  to  Spain,  to 
learn  when  a  fleet  might  be  looked  for  on  the  coast, 
and  tliiit  till  liis  return  no  active  attempt  would  be 
made.  He  wanted  more  precise  iufonnation.  lie 
now  knew  that  there  were  si.N  [lersons  who  were  to 
act  against  tlie  Queen,  and  that  Babington  was  not 
one  of  them,  for  Babington  was  to  rescue  tiie  Queen 
of  Scots.  He  had  discovered  that  twelve  or  fourteen 
young  gentlemi-n  were  in  the  habit  of  sii]jping  together, 
or  meeting  ut  ench  other's  houses,  and  tJiut  among 
these  the  six  would  bo  found.  He  was  unable  as  yet 
to  individualise  them.  The  details,  however,  were 
rapidly  tilling  in.  The  vain  fools,  anticipating  their 
coming  glories,  had  their  pictures  taken  in  a  grou]i.  as 
the  deliverers  of  their  conntry,  with  Babinglon  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Some  one,  probably  Gifford,  contrived 
to  show  it  to  the  Queen.  She  recognised  Barnwell, 
the  Irishman,  and  when  she  next  saw  him  at  the 
Court    she    looked    at    him    with    a   steadiness    which 

Babington  came  from  Derbyshire  to  London  at  the 
end  of  July.  Emilio,  whom  he  found  there,  gave  him 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  letter.  He  prepared  to  go  as  she 
directed  to  Paris,  to  talk  with  Mendoza.  Mendoai, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  had  mentioned  a  certain  Mr. 
Poolcy  as  a  reliuble  Catholic.  Poolcy  had  been  en- 
necteil  at  one  time  with  Leicester;  he  was  attached 
afterwai'ds'lo  Sir  Phi]i|)  Sidney;  and  was  now  in  the 
service  of  Sidney's  widow,  and  residing  in  Walsing- 
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Iiam's  hoii.ie.  A  passport  being  necessary,  and  Wal- 
Biii<rliuni  buing  the  person  tbrougb  wliom  to  obtain  it, 
liabiiijrtoii  ap])lied  to  Pooley  for  an  introduction  to 
bim,  and  the  secretary,  wben  be  was  admitted,  must 
buve  looked  with  some  curiosity  on  the  man  wliose 
letters  Iip  bad  been  watching,  Babington  told  him 
tliat  lie  bad  business  on  tlie  Continent,  and  by  way 
of  recommending  himself  offered,  if  Walsiiigham  would 
allow  him,  to  use  his  leisure  as  a  spy  upon  the  refu- 
gees. 

Walsingham  gave  him  an  encouraging  answer,  saw 
him  again  and  again,  detaining  him  under  various  pre- 
texts,  and  gave  hiui  ho[>es  of  introducing  him  to  Eliza- 
beth. Supposing  Pooley  to  be  trustworthy,  and  burst* 
ing  ivitli  self-importance,  Babington  fell  on  one  of  these 
visits  into  a  long  conversation  with  him,  shewed  him 
Wary  Stuart's  letters,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
soon  SCO  the  realm  invaded,  and  the  Queen  killed.' 

Never  wei-e  men  engaged  in  so  desperate  a  service 
more  infatuated  idiots,  and  never  had  Mary  Stuart's 
genius  fadid  her  more  egregiously  than  in  trusting 
them.  Unsuspicious  of  the  eyes  that  were  upon  them, 
and  full  of  cai-eless  confidence,  while  Babington  was 
waiting  for  his  passport,  he  and  his  companions  were 
entertaining  each  other  in  glorious  tavern  dinners,  or 
feasting  in  the  summer  nights  in  the  suburban  gardens. 
On  the  3rd-13lli  of  August  they  had  a  sudden  alarm. 
A  servant  of  Ballard's,  who  knew  more 
than  was  good  for  them,  was  discovered  to 
h:.v.'  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Government."  'The  base 
DKitcrial  of  which  Babington  was  made  instantly  re- 
vealed itself^     Caitiff  at  heart  in  the  midst  of  his  bra? 
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Tado,  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  Fooley,  bidding  him 
tell  Walsingliam  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  hand, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  reveal  it.^ 

Walainghim,  to  Pooley's  surprise,  received  the  news 
with  great  composure.  He  sent  no  answer,  and  Bab- 
ington  was  still  more  terrified.  The  next  morning 
(August  4-14),  the  police  came  into  a  tavem  in  which 
a  number  of  them  were  assembler],  with  a  warrant  foi 
the  arrest  of  Captain  Fortescue,  alias  Ballard,  who  wai 
taken  and  carried  off  in  his  plumed  cap  and  blue  velvet. 
Still,  however,  the  object  was  to  pei'suade  them  that 
they  were  not  discovered.  None  of  the  rest  were 
touched  ;  to  blind  them  the  warrant  against  Ballard 
was  signed  only  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  and  the  charge 
against  him  was  merely  of  being  a  disguised  seminary 
priest. 

Further  evidence  was  wanted,  and  it  had  become 
desirable  to  betray  or  force  one  of  the  party  whose 
guilt  was  known  to  confess.  The  Queen  suggested  that 
a  ciphered  letter  might  be  conveyed  to  Ballard  as  if 
from  one  of  the  confederates,  to  which  he  might  be 
tempted  to  write  an  answer.  But  PJiilllpps  had  no  keys 
to  any  of  Ballard's  ciphers,  and  this  contrivance,  ingen- 
ious as  it  was,  had  to  be  abandoned.^  It  was  next 
projiosed  to  arrest  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  confine  him  in 
the  same  cell.  But  Ballard  was  beginning  to  mistrust 
GifFoi-d.  There  was  no  one  else  with  whom  he  was 
likely  to  be  open,  on  whom  Walsingham  could  himself 
depend,  and  the  unhappy  creature  was  consigned  there- 
fore to  tli6  Tower  and  the  torture  chamber, 

*  "I'oudiiitB  tha  use  of  ■  cipher,  thera  is  Donebclween  him  ind  any  olbin 
come  to  my  liutiil^,  to  as  nntliinR  un  be  vmu|;ht  lliat  way  n  your  M^«*t; 
pulllicy  wlviKth."  — Waliingham  lo  Kliubelb,  Augiut  ^U:  ^88 
JTory  QiwB  ^  BeMt. 
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His  com  pan  ions,  mtainvliilo,  wlio  were  kfl  behind  in 
tliu  lavtrn,  thu  seL-uinl  tVifjIit  cuminj;  so  close  iipwi  the 
first,  looki'J  l>laiikly  in  fau'li  oiIht's  fjitvs.  It  was  easy 
to  talk  Hnt'ly  about  inurtyfilom  in  a  glorious  catisc ;  but 
the  Tyburn  quartL-riiig  knife  had  its  ten-ora  for  the 
6troii<;est  nerves,  and  the  men  who  do  desperate  actions 
are  riot  those  wlio  talk  abunt  them. 

Biibingtoii,  already  distracted,  went  to  Savage,  the 
bolilest  of  the  set,  wlio  had  not  been  present,  told  hint 
lliat  Ballard  was  taken,  and  that  all  would  be  discovered. 
If  tiiat  was  sij,  Siivaj^e  said,  one  of  them  had  better  ff> 
at  once  to  the  Court,  and  kill  llie  Queen  without  delay. 
Babin<;ton  bade  Savage  go.  Savage  said  tliat  he  had  no 
dress,  and  that  the  ushers  would  not  admit  him.'  Bab- 
ington  flung  a  handlul  of  money  into  his  lap,  bidding 
him  go  buy  a  dress,  and  be  quiek  about  it,  and  withoul 
waiting  to  learn  tlie  result,  he  rushed  off  to  Pooley,  and 
sent  him  with  a  second  more  urgent  message  to  Wal- 

I'ooley  returned  with  the  strange  answer  that  Cab- 
ington  miglit  come  again  in  a  day  or  two.  Babington 
BUjiped  that  night  with  two  of  Walsingliam's  servants. 
During  the  meal  a  note  was  brought  in  for  one  of  them, 
wbk'li  lie  contrived  to  glance  at,  and  saw  that  it  con- 
tained directions  that  an  eye  should  he  kept  n[>on  him- 
Bidf.  He  sli]>|)ed  away  in  the  dark,  leaving  his  cloak 
and  sword  behind  him,  flew  to  such  of  Ins  friends  as 
he  could  lin<l,  and  (old  them  that  all  was  lost.  They 
scattered  instantly,  self-condemned,  completing  by  their 
fi.iglil  the  evidence  of  their  guilt.  Babington,  with  four 
Otbeis,  plunged  into  St.  John's  Wood,  then  a  forest 
interspersed  with  farms,  and  after  vainly  trying  to 
obtain   horses,  they  disguised  themselves  as  labourers, 

t  riweeUiuga  BgainsI  John  Savige:  Statt  TriaU,  Td.  L 
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■tDined  their  faces  with  walnut  juice,  and  lay  concealed 
in  a  biirn  at  Harrow.  They  were  not  long  undiscovered. 
T)ie  nmrning  after  their  flif^lit  an  account  of  tlic  con- 
spiracy was  pnUislietl ;  the  names  of  those  wlio  liad  flud 
or  concealed  themselves  were  proclaimed  ;  and  loyal 
England,  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  was  in  search  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  ten  davs  Bubinglon,  Barnwell, 
Cliarno<-k,  Gage,  ajid  Dunn  were  dragged  from  under 
the  straw,  and  carried  exu[tin;>ly  into  London,  wliile 
bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  blazed,  and  the  eager 
throngs  poured  out  their  emotions  in  thanksgiving 
psalms.  The  rest  had  been  already  taken,  or  their  caj)- 
hire  soon  followed.  Tichbonrne,  who  Jiad  a  bad  leg, 
and  could  uot  move,  was  arrested  in  London  wilh  Sav- 
age and  Tilney.  Salisbury  was  overtaken  in  Cheshire  ; 
Abinpton  evade<l  discovery  (ill  the  end  of  August,  but 
was  found  in  a  hay-stack  at  WoiTcsterehire.  Other 
persons  were  seized  aa  accessories,  or  cjiarged  nitli  as- 
sistini;  the  principals  to  escape.  Lord  Wiiuisor'a  brother 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gerrnrd  alone  of  tlie  whole  set  made 
their  way  to  the  Continent. 

Divided  and  separately  examined,  they  had  neither 
spirit  or  faculty  for  concealment.  Little  could  be 
wrung  from  Ballard,  but  Savage,  who  next  ti)  Ballard 
had  most  to  tell,  confessed  freely  all  that  he  knew.  He 
told  how  he  had  been  solicited  to  regicide  by  the  con- 
verts at  Rbeinis;  how  Ballard  and  Babington  had  se- 
lei'led  six  of  them  afterwards  to  do  the  deed,  and  how 
the  sis  were  himself.  Tliomas  Salisbury,  Chidiock  Tich- 
bourne,  Barnwell,  Abington,  and  Tilney.  He  described, 
so  far  as  lie  had  been  hiinself  admitted  'to  the  secret,  the 
pla]i  »f  the  intended  invasion,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  were  ex])ected  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

The  tflte  of  the  conspirators  was  certain,  and  the  pro 
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feedinfjTs  with  tliein  simple  and  straiglitforward.  It  was 
more  difticult  to  determine  liow  to  act  towards  the  per- 
son in  wliose  interests  tlie  plot  had  been  conceived.  It 
was  easy  to  arrest  and  accuse  her,  but  the  object  was  to 
separate  lier  from  her  papers,  to  charge  her  suddenly, 
cut  her  off  from  communication  with  her  secretaries* 
and  servants,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  secret- 
ing or  destroying  anything. 

The  Queen  conj^ulted  Paulet,  who  suggested  that  he 
might  take  her  out  hunting ;  she  could  be  met  in  the 
field,  ciiarged  then  and  there  with  the  conspiracy,  and 
carried  under  a  guard  to  some  neighbouring  house  ; 
while  he  himself,  at  the  instant  of  the  challenge,  would 
ride  back  to  Chartley,  seize  and  separate  Nau  and  Curie, 
and  take  possession  of  her  closets  and  cabinets. 

This,  it  was  thought,  would  do.  Not  a  hint  of  what 
had  passed  in  London  could  penetrate  the  house  without 
Paulet's  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste  ; 
but  the  evidence  of  the  secretaries  was  wanted  in  the 
investigation  in  London,  and  he  was  ordered  to  execute 
his  plan  without  delay. 

Mary  Stuart,  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  her  new 
liopes,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  when  Paulet,  one  bright 
August  morning,  suggested  that  they  should  kill  a  buck 
at  Sir  Walter  Aston's  park,  she  caught  at  it  with  de- 
light. Tixall,  the  place  to  which  they  were  going,  wae 
nine  miles  off.  It  was  a  long  ride,  and  the  more  wel- 
come from  the  rarity.  Most  of  her  own  people  were 
of  the  party,  the  two  secretaries  among  the  rest.  The 
cavalcade  had  almost  reached  the  gates  of  the  park, 
when  a  company  of  horse  were  seen  waiting  in  the  road. 
Mary  Stuart's  first  thouijht  must  have  oeen  that  Bab- 
ington  was  come.  It  can  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
She  had  told  him  to  be  on  the  watch  for  her  on  an  ex 
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pedition  precisely  of  the  kind.  But  if  it  was  »o  she 
was  swiftly  undeceived.  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Court,  rode  forward,  and  touching  his  cap 
with  grave  ceremony,  presented  an  order  from  the 
Queen  for  the  arrest  of  Nau  and  Curie,  and  her  own 
immediate  removal  to  Tixall. 

She  saw  at  once  tliat  all  had  been  discovered.  Des- 
perate as  when  fate  overtook  her  before  on  the  slopes 
of  Carberry,  she  raged  and  stormed,  and  showered  in- 
vectives on  Giirfjes  and  his  mistress.  She  hade  her 
servants  draw  their  swords,  if  they  were  men,  and 
fight  for  her.'  But  it  could  not  be.  They  were  but 
a  handful, -and  submitted  to  be  disarmed.  The  secre- 
taries were  carried  to  London,  and  she  herself  was  led 
as  a  prisoner  to  Tixall. 

Paulet,  witli  Secretiiry  Wade,  who  had  accompanied 
Gorges  down,  galloped  back  to  Chartlcy,  wliere  drawers, 
boxes,  and  cabinets  were  broken  open  and  searched. 
Everything  that  was  found  was  secured  —  corres|>ond- 
ence,  minutes,  note-books ;  the  keys  and  tables,  among 
the  rest,  of  sixty  ciphers,  which  are  now  extant  among 
the  Queen  of  Scots  Papers,  and  letters  from  many  an 
English  knight  and  nobleman,  paying  court  to  his  fu- 
ture Sovereign.  These  last  Elizabeth  burnt,  while  the 
writers,  so  Camden  says,  •'  having  some  inkling  thereof, 
began  from  that  time  to  shew  themselves  the  Queen 
of  Sc()ts'  deadly  adversaries,  lest  they  might  seem  to 
have  favoured  her  before."  Everything  was  (Kicked 
together,  sealed,  and  taken  to  London,  to  be  examined 
bv  the  Council,  who  were  now  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  the  seci-et  history  of  Mary  Stuart's  relations  with 
the  Carbolic  Powers  since  her  arrival  iu  England. 

1  "  Que  ta  mil  ra  (»l1e  coli're  qu'ell*  I'ounmgoa  forfe  del  parollef.  «t  H 
laaiMTenw;  mmmeii  voutiul  que  hn  airni  h  miuent  en  dfreace."  —  D'Can» 
Tal  to  CuurcellBS,  October  T,  1686 :  MSS.  SaitiamL 
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So  delicate  a  matter  was  it  that  eveiy  document  of 
consequence  was  submitted  to  a  committee,  of  which 
two  peers  were  members  w^lio  liad  been  hitherto  the 
keenest  advocates  of  her  claims  :  Shrewsbury,  in  whom 
she  had  herself  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and  Cob- 
ham,  who  had  more  than  once  been  implicated  in  con- 
spiracies in  her  favour.  Every  deciphered  letter  in  the 
vast  collection  bears  endorsed  upon  it  the  signatures 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Cobham,  besides  those  of  Burghley 
and  WalsincrJiam,  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  The 
cipher-keys  themselves  bears  signs  of  no  less  scru- 
j)ulous  examination.  The  most  exaggerated  precau- 
tions were  thought  necessary  against  suspicion  of  unfair 
dealing. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  kept  at  Tixall  for  a  fort- 
night. The  house  was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Paulet  was  allowed  to  take  her 
back  to  Chartley.  She  was  still  in  wild  condition  ; 
dishevelled  for  want  of  attendance  and  change  of 
clothes,  and  disfigured  with  suffering.  A  crowd  of 
beggars  were  at  the  gate  of  Tixall  as  she  passed 
through.  "  I  have  nothing  for  you,"  she  cried  in  a 
loud  voice  to  them  ;  "  I  am  a  beggar  as  well  as  you  ; 
all  is  taken  from  me."  "  Good  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
weeping,  to  the  escort  which  formed  round  her,  "  I  am 
not  witting  or  privy  to  anything  intended  against  the 
Queen." 

The  first  news  that  she  heard  on  reaching  Chartley 
was  that  Barbara  Mowbray,  her  favourite  attendant, 
who  had  married  her  secretary  Curie,  had  been  prema- 
turely confined  from  the  shock.  Before  returning  to 
her  own  rifled  room,  she  flew  to  her  friend's  bedside, 
and  characteristically,  as  if  it  had  been  ordered  by 
Providence  that  in  every  feature  of  her  disposition  she 
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should  be  the  opposite  of  Elizabeth,  she  told  her  that 
any  f-^iilt  which  could  be  charged  against  Curie  she 
wouKl  take  upon  herself.  The  child,  a  girl,  was  liv- 
ing, but  the  priest  having  been  removed,  was  unbap- 
tised.  She  asked  Paulet  to  let  his  chaplain  christen  it, 
but  when  she  said  it  was  to  bear  her  own  name,  he 
refused.  Instantly  she  laid  the  infant  on  her  lap,  took 
water  herself  from  a  basin,  and  sprinkled  its  face,  say- 
ing, "  Mary,  I  baptise  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

Then  she  w*ent  to  her  own  apartments,  to  find  draw- 
ers and  boxes  open  and  empty,  and  her  most  secret 
papers  gone.  "  Some  of  you  will  be  sorry  for  this," 
she  vsaid  sternly  to  Paulet,  who  was  attending  on  her. 
"  Two  things  cannot  be  taken  from  me  —  my  English 
blood  and  the  Catholic  religion,  which  I  will  keep  till 
mv  death.'* 

Elizabeth  had  no  braver  subject  than  Paulet,  not  one 
who  would  have  broken  lance  with  hVhter  heart  in  her 
behalf  against  the  stoutest  knight  in  Christendom ; 
but  there  was  somethin<:  in  this  fierv  woman  that  awed 
and  fri<rhtened  him.  He  dreaded  a  rising:  i"  the  coun- 
try.  He  urged  her  removal  to  some  stronger  place,  as 
a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  wishing  evidently  that 
she  was  in  the  Tower,  and  that  he  was  rid  of  his  re- 
8j)onsil)ilitics  with  her.^ 

The  Queen,  though  she  did  not  give  him  the  relief 
which  he  wished,  yet  ap|)reciated  his  services.  To 
each  one  of  the  Privy  Council  she  expressed  "  her 
marvellous  satisfaction  "  with  his  behaviour,  and  to 
himself  she  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  her  better  nature 
itrugglos  with  her  affectation  with  rather  more  success 
vhan  usual. 

1  Paulet  to  Wals>ingham,  August  37~September  6:  M8S,  Mary  Qmm 
^  Scott. 
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*'  Amvas,"  sne  wrote,  "  mv  most  fiiithful  and  car^eful 
Bervant,  God  reward  thee  treblefold  in  three  double 
for  thy  most  troublesome  charge  so  well  discharojed. 
If  you  knew,  my  Amyas,  how  kindly,  besides  duti- 
fully, my  t:^*ateful  heart  accepteth  and  praiseth  your 
spotless  actions,  your  wise  orders,  and  safe  regards, 
performed  in  so  dangerous  and  ci*afty  a  charge,  it 
would  ease  your  travails  and  rejoice  your  heart.  In 
which  I  charge  you  carry  this  most  just  thought,  that 
I  cannot  balance  in  any  we'ight  of  my  judgement  the 
value  that  I  prize  yon  at,  and  suppose  no  treasure 
to  countervail  such  a  faith  ;  and  shall  condemn  myself 
in  that  fault,  which  yet  I  never  committed,  if  I  reward 
not  such  deserts.  Yea,  let  me  lack  when  I  most  need, 
if  I  acknowledore  not  such  a  merit  with  a  reward.  Non 
omnibus  est  datum.  Let  your  wicked  murderess  know 
how  with  hearty  sorrow  her  vile  deserts  compelleth 
these  orders  ;  and  bid  her  from  me  ask  God  forgive- 
ness for  her  treacherous  dealing  towards  the  saviour  of 
lier  life  many  a  year,  to  the  intolerable  peril  of  her  own ; 
and  yet  not  contented  with  so  many  forgivenesses, 
must  fall  again  so  horribly,  far  passing  a  woman's 
thought,  much  less  a  prince's  ;  and,  instead  of  excusing, 
whereof  not  one  can  serve,  it  being  so  plainly  confessed 
by  the  authors  of  my  guiltless  death,  let  repentance  take 
place;  and  let  [not]  the  fiend  possess  her,  so  as  her 
better  part  be  lost,  whicli  I  pray,  with  hands  lifted  up 
to  Him  that  may  both  save  and  spill. 

*'  With  my  most  loving  adieu,  and  prayers  for  thy 
long  life,  your  most  assured  and  loving  Soveieign,  as 
thereto  by  good  deserts  induced,  E.  R."  ^ 

1  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  August,  1586:  M8S,  Mary  Queen  of 
BeoU. 
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Panic  nieanwliile  liad  rfpread  through  Protestant 
Eii^lantl.  Rumours  of  assassination,  invasion,  a  va< 
cant  throne,  and  a  disputed  succession  had  possession 
of  tlie  air;  and,  in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  the 
enemy  was  already  at  the  door.  The  mission  of  Bal< 
lai-d  among  tiie  Catholics,  though  itself  unknown,  was 
felt  in  the  universal  fever.  Prophecies  flew  from  ]i|> 
to  lip  of  coming  change.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  still 
the  strongholds  of  Romanism.  Tlie  young  barrislei'a 
had  been  gatliering  to  mass*  tliroujrli  tlie  summer  with 
unusual  audacity.  Extraordinary  efforts  had  been 
made  to  proselytise ;  and  broadsheets  bad  been  scat- 
tered, denouncing  the  Anglican  Establishment  "as  a 
politic  church,  such  as  Macbiavelli  might  have  ap- 
proved." The  arrest  of  Babiiigton  and  his  confeder- 
ates was  like  the  rising  of  a  stage  curtain.  A  Paris 
massacre  was  looked  for,  and  universal  carnage.  One 
hour  came  news  that  Parma  had  landed  at  Newcastle, 
the  next  that  Guise  was  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Waj- 
iingbam  himsClf,  to  wliom  the  truth  was  exactly  known, 
thought  it  not  unlikely,  that  on  hearing  of  the  discov- 
ery, either  Guise  or  Panna,  or  both,  might  really  risk 
some  effort,  as  a  last  chance,  to  save  tlie  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  League  bad  an  army  in  Nor- 
mandy, ready,  so  intercepted  letters  said,  to  Cmbark 
at  a  day's  notice.  Any  moment  the  blazing  beacons 
might  bring  word  that  they  were  on  the  English 
shores. 

Though  the  Stanleys  generally  were  Catholic,  Lord 
Derby  himself  was  loyal.  Couriers  rode  post  to  Lan- 
cashire, with  lists  of  recusants  who  were  to  be  imme- 
diately secured ;  and  in  a  few  days  three  hundred  of 
the  princi|)a1  gentlemen  in  the  northern  counties  were 
on  their  way  to  London  under  a  guard.     Wurnmgs 
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were  dispatched  to  Scotland;  strong  garrisons  were 
thrown  into  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ;  the  musters 
everywhere  were  called  out,  and  nine  thousand  trained 
soldiers  were  held  ready  to  cover  the  south  coast.  The 
fleets  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  thanks  to  the  care 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  high  order  and  condition,  were 
manned,  and  sent  to  watch  the  French  harbours.^ 

The  terror  among  the  Catholics  was  equally  violent. 
After  their  last  disappointment,  they  had  resolved  to 
have  /lo  more  to  do  with  conspiracies,  and  most  of 
thijm  liad  not  guessed  to  what  they  were  committing 
themselves  when  they  had  allowed  Ballard  to  feel 
their  disposition  on  the  succession.  They  found  them- 
selves suddenly  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in  a 
plot  for  their  sovereign's  murder,  their  leaders  ar- 
rested, themselves  regarded  as  venomous  beasts,  and 
betrayers  and  enemies  of  their  country.  They  cow- 
ered shivering  in  their  houses,  not  daring  to  show 
themselves  in  street  or  village,  and  they  looked  for 
nothing  better  than  the  Queen  of  Sco^p'  execution, 
and  their  own  proscription  and  destruction.^ 

The  discovery  had  burst  upon  the  Council  with  as 
much  suddenness  as  on  the  country ;  and  Council  and 
household  were  in  dismay  and  agitation.  Elizabeth 
herself,  tliouj^h  on  her  the  knowledije  had  broken 
gradual Iv,  was  perhaps  the  most  agitated  of  all.  She 
saw  the  tremendous  alternative  which  she  would  now 
be  called  upon  to  face.  If  the  presence  of  the  Queea 
of  Scots  in  England  had  caused  personal  danger  to 
her,  it  had  been  at  the  same  time  her  highest  political 
security.     The  Catholic    Powers    had  let  her  alone  : 

1  Notes  of  thinp;  to  bo  put  in  execution,  August,  1586.     Walsingbam'f 
hand:  MSS.  Domestic. 
i  Secret  advertisements  to  Walsingham,  August,  1586    MS.  Ibi<L  . 
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her  own  Catliolic  subjects  had  for  the  most  part  been 
loyal,  so  long  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  a  princess 
of  their  own  faith,  whose  pretensions  under  a  thousand 
provocations  the  reigning  Queen  had  scrupulously  re 
spected ;  if  they  had  attempted  violence,  they  knew 
that  she  miffht  be  killed,  and  that  the  best  to  which 
thev  could  then  look  forward  was  another  war  of  the 
Roses  embittered  by  religious  animosity.  They  had 
preferred  to  wait  for  their  legitimate  rights,  and  the 
great  body  of  country  gentlemen  remembered  that  if 
Catholics  they  were  Englishmen,  and  had  listened 
coldly  and  reluctantly  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Jes- 
uits. To  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
been  Elizabeth's  active  supporters,  the  prospect  of 
Marv  Stuart's  accession  had  throu^jhout  been  an  un- 
mixed  peril.  Predominant  above  all  religious  differ- 
ences, there  was  a  fixed  resolution  in  the  nation  to 
have  no  second  war  of  succession  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided.  If  Marv  Stuart  was  alive  at  Elizabetlfs 
death,  everv  one  felt  that  she  would  and  must  become 
Queen.  James  of  Scotland  would  then  of  course  be- 
come a  Catholic.  The  Enrrlish  Protestants  would  be 
like  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  best  for  which 
they  could  hope  would  be  a  few  years'  precarious  tol- 
eration, to  be  trampled  out  of  existence  in  the  end. 
Self-preservation,  therefore,  on  their  part,  demanded 
that  she  should  now  pay  the  penalty  of  her  crime. 
Then  at  least  tliev  would  have  a  successor  to  look  for- 
ward  to,  who  was  nominally  a  Protestant ;  if  an  armed 
struggle  was  to  come,  they  would  go  into  it  with  their 
Boverei^rn  on  their  side ;  and  they  had  been  too  faith- 
ful  to  Elizjil)eth  to  enable  her  lightly  to  refuse  their 
righteous?  diMnands.  Her  private  interest  was  still  to 
let  Mary  Stuart  live.     Her  obligations  as  a  Queen  re* 
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quired  that  justice,  long  evaded,  should  claim  its  due 
at  last. 

A  public  trial  of  Babington  and  his  accomplices 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  Mary  Stuart's  cor- 

,  VI      ^1  .••111         September. 

respondence  with  them  must  mevitably  be 
exposed.  The  Council  advised  an  immediate  call  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  experience  of  tlie  last  session 
shewed  but  too  clearly  what  Parliament  would  recom- 
mend. It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that,  struggling 
with  contending  feelings,  Ehzabeth  wrote  secretly  to 
Mary  Stuart  to  tell  her  that  if  slie  would  confess  her 
guilt  and  ask  for  forgiveness  in  a  private  letter  to 
herself,  lier  crime  should  be  again  overlooked,  and  she 
should  hear  no  more  of  it.*  ''  It  was  not  to  entrap  her," 
as  Elizabeth  could  most  honestly  sav.  She  knew  as 
much  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  could  tell  her,  and  the 
evidence  was  overwhelmingly  conclusive.  It  was  to 
find  an  escape  out  of  her  own  dilemma.  She  under- 
stood the  person  with  whom  she  had  to  deal.  If  Mary 
Stuart  could  once  be  brought  upon  her  knees,  she  felt 
that  her  spirit  would  be  broken  and  that  she  would  be 
danfjerous  no  more. 

But  i\o  answer  came,  and  time  pressed ;  and  Paulet 
refused  to  be  responsible  for  his  prisoner  if  she  was  left 
at  Chartley.  Day  after  day  the  Council  sate  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  Queen  was  ''  variable  as  the  weather."  • 
She  was  impatient  that  something  should  be  done,  yet 
8he  objected  to  everything  that  was  proposed.^  She 
tried  to  avoid  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  yielded 
cnly  when  her  ministers  were  unanimous  on  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  ''  to  make  the  burden  better  borne,  and  the 

^  Speech  of  Que^n  Elizabeth  in  Parliament:  Camden,  Book  III.  p  98. 
«  Burghley  to  Walsinpham,  September  10-20:  MSS.  DomeHie. 
*  Same  to  the  same,  September  S-18:  Ellis,  Ist  series.  Vol.  III. 
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world  abroad  better  satisfied."  She  found  herself 
obliged  also  to  permit  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  special  commission  was 
named  of  peers,  judges,  and  Privy  Councillors.  But 
she  could  not  decide  when  the  commission  should  sit 
or  whither  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  removed. 
The  Council  proposed  the  Tower.  It  was  "  flatly  re- 
fused." They  suggested  Hertford  Castle.  She  con- 
sented for  a  day,  and  then  said  it  was  too  near  Lon- 
don. Fotheringay  she  thought  was  as  much  too  far, 
**  Many  other  places  were  named,  as  Grafton,  Wood- 
stock, Northampton,  Coventry,  and  Huntingdon  ;  but 
none  of  them  were  allowed,  either  for  lack  of  strength 
for  her  keeping,  or  of  a  spacious  place  for  the  cause  to 
be  heard  in,  or  for  lack  of  lodging  for  the  assembly."  ^ 
*'  So  with  weariness  of  talk,"  said  Burghley,  "  her 
Majesty  left  off  all  till  a  time  I  know  not  when."  For 
some  cause,  perhaps  because  he  had  disappointed  her 
in  advocating  severity,  she  was  especially  irritated 
>vith  Burghley  himself.  He  had  been  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire.  Without  assigning  any 
reason,  she  stinick  off  his  name.  "  I  count  it,"  ho 
said,  "  in  the  number  of  many  other  disgraces  though 
not  diseases."  '^ 

Fotheringay  was  at  last  pitched  upon,  a  strong  roomy 
castle  in  Northamptonshire,  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
If  remote  from  London  it  was  the  nearer  to  Chartlev, 
and  the  removal  thither  could  be  effected  with  the  less 
difficulty.  Many  members  of  the  existing  Parliament 
beincr  in  the  Low  Countries  with  Leicester,  a  dissolu- 
tion was  declared  by  letters  patent,  and  writs  were  sent 
nut  for  a  new  general  election.     October  was  named 

1  Barghley  to  Walsingham,  September  10-90:  MSS.  Domettk. 
*  Ibid. 
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ffir  the  nieeiinj;  of  tlie  com  mission  era  nt  Fotlicriiigay. 
Till!  interval  was  ocpiipied  with  the  trial  and  puiiisli- 
mcnt  ot'  tlie  rest  of  the  conspirators. 

Wliile  these  arrangements  were  heinj;  concluded  at 
Windsor,  Walsinjjliam  had  been  taking  depositions  and 
onfessions  in  London.  The  entire  web  htd 
ivellc'l ;  and  the  various  schemes  revealed  in 
bad  been  proposed  to  get  the  assassination 
lii'd.  Ballard,  after  the  fashion  of  his  onler, 
cated  the  corruption  of  the  palace  servants, 
■  taking  tlie  Queen  away  by  poison  as  most 
less  dangerous  to  the  doer  ;  "  •  the  gentlemen 
"  liking  not  this,  but  preferring  to  do  it  valorously  in 
the  garden  or  the  park."^ 

Tlie  tn-o  serrelarii's,  after  long  denials,  were  brought 
gradually  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Babington's  let- 
ter, and  the  conijiosition  of  tlie  answer  in  tlieir  own 
pi-esence."  Nan's  minute,  oierlooked  at  first  in  the 
search  at  Cliarliey,  w;is  found  in  a  bundle  of  papers 
which  ho  himself  pointed  out,* 

On  the  IStli-  23rd  of  September  a  speciiil  commission 
sate  at  Westminster,  and  TJahington,  Ballard,  Savage, 
Ticbbourne,  and  three  others  wei-e  brought  to  the  bar. 
Savage,  whose  confession  had  been  the  most  ample,  waa 
the  first  arraigned.  He  pleaded  guilty.  His  account 
of  himseir,  for  its  peculiar  clearness,  was  n-ad  aloud  bv 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crtiwn  ;  and  the  crowd  which  thronged 
the  hall  listened  with  heightening  fury,  as  they  heard 

erSi  3I8S,  Mary  Qmtn 


'  WilninElmm  to  Phillippa,  September  3-ia  i-li;  Confewion  at  Curl 
'I>teniber5-1!>;  rDnr<'ni>ion  of  Man,  SFptcmlwr  S-ISi  Malten  wbenwi 
■  I  if  to  U,-  fhBrtjfd,  Soiitrmber  ai-October  1:  MS.  Iliid. 
*  Wadt  lo  Phillippe,  Seplember  T-lTi  XS.  Ibid. 
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how  llie  Jesuits  at  Rheims  had  tanglit  the  legitimacy 
and  the  merit  of  murder.  The  story  was  long;  tlia 
day  was  almost  over  before  it  was  finished.  On  a 
question  from  Hatton,  who  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, Savage  said  tliat  he  had  made  his  confession  freely 
without  threat  of  torture.  The  Court  then  adjourned, 
and  tlie  trial  was  resum'ed  the  following  morning.  Wilh 
reservations  imperfectly  sustained,  and  equivocations 
attempted  and  withdrawn,  the  rest  of  tlie  prisoners 
pleaded  as  Savage  had  done.  They  pretended  con- 
science as  their  motive,  and  Babington  charged  Bal- 
lard wilb  having  sednced  him  from  his  allegiance.  They 
Wfire  sentenced  in  tlie  usual  form.  On  the  15th  fol- 
lowed the  arraignmejit  of  their  remaining  companions. 
They  hiid  been  divided  into  two  groups,  perhaps  he- 
caust!  the  evidence  was  more  complete  against  some  than 
against  others.  The  first  seven  knew  that  it  nonid  be 
useless  to  attempt  a  defence  ;  the  second  seven  said  they 
were  innocent,  and  demanded  a  trial.  Abington  had 
written  out  a  confession  in  the  Tower,  but  had  torn  it  in 
pieces  and  required  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  liim,  according  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  not  indicted  under  that  Act,  but 
under  the  common  law  and  the  Statute  of  Edward  HI, 
which  did  not  require  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The 
forms,  according  to  modern  notions,  were  irregular  ; 
but  there  was  no  real  doubt  of  tlie  guilt  of  any  of  the 
party,  except  possibly  of  Jerome  Bellamy,  a  Harrow 
farmer,  whose  crime  was  the  having  concealed  Babing- 
ton and  supplie(i  him  with  food.  In  the  existing  tem- 
per of  Court  and  country  to  have  knowingly  connte- 
nanced  the  chief  conspirators  in  the  faintest  degree, 
was  to  hiive  shared  their  crime. 

They  were  all  sentenced  together,  and  the  usual  ^ve 
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days  were  given  them  to  prepare.  They  deserve  no 
pity.  Fanalic-s  like  Jaiiregiiy  or  Gerard,  wlio  brood 
in  secret  aiul  aliiuc  over  an  idua  till  !t  has  beconm  a 
second  nature  and  a  <lostinv  to  them,  are  monomaniacs 
wliose  erimos  inspire  fear  and  detestation,  but  have 
notliing  in  them  of  tlie  more  revolting  elements  of  base- 
ness.  Even  the  Hamilton  who"sbot  the  Regent  Mur- 
ray was  inspired  by  the  olan  liatred  which  ran  so 
fiercely  in  the  veins  of  Scotchmen.  But  if  the  Church 
of  Rome  attempts  to  palliate  the  acts  of  tlie  Bablngton 
conspiratoi-s,  it  mnst  set  aside  obligations  which  liax-e 
been  held  sacred  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
Protestant  advisers  of  the  Queen  bad  warned  her  of  th« 
disloyally  of  her  Catholic  snbjeets.  She  was  t<)ld  that 
men  w!io  owed  allegiance  to  Rome  could  not  possibly 
be  faithful  to  herself.  She  had  refused  to  believe  it. 
With  the  contempt  of  bodily  danger  which  was  the  fin- 
est element  in  her  character,  she  had  selected  ber  im- 
mediate atten<lants  from  tbe  families  of  the  recusants, 
and  had  trusted  them  with  tiie  guardianship  of  her  per- 
son. Parry's  treasim  had  made  no  c-haiigc.  With  an 
extravagant  generosity  she  refused  to  hold  bis  fellow 
religionists  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  a  single  viliun. 
And  the  result  of  it  was,  in  the  words  of  Mendowi,  tlie 
most  promising  conspiracy  which  had  yet  been  seE  on 
foot  to  destroy  her;  the  chief  actors  in  it,  the  six  who 
were  to  strike  the  blow,  being  persons  in  whose  fidelity 
she  had  been  foolish  enough  to  place  confidence,  and 
who  had  access  to  her  presence  at  ail  hours  and  places. 
.  They  were  not  all  her  sworn  servants.  They  bad  not 
all  Iwen  even  presented  to  her.  But  tbe  elements  of 
success  on  which  Mendoza  calculated,  and  on  which 
Ballaril  bad  particularly  dwelt,  was  their  having  s^ 
cnred  assistance  among  the  pensioners  and  among  tboas 
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who  wore  free  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  treachery,  there 
fore,  in  all  ahkti  is  equally  inexcusable. 

Tlie  further  and  s[>ecial  infamy  attached  to  Babing 
ton  that  he  had  not  even  the  proverbial  honour  which 
belongs  to  tliieves,  and  would  have  saved  himself  at  the 
last  moment  if  he  could  at  the  expense  of  his  confeder- 
ates. In  horror  at  the  ^te  which  he  saw  before  him, 
on  the  day  before  he  was  to  suffer  he  wrote  a  despair- 
ing ajipeiii  to  the  Queen  whom  he  would  have  mur- 
dered. He  admitted  that  his  crime  was  too  great  for 
homau  commiseration,  hut  he  prayed  her  "  to  work  a 
miracle  of  mercy  "  upon  him,  and  to  make  her  glory 
flhine  as  conspicuously  as  his  own  horrible  practices  had 
been  do  testable.* 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed  him.  Another  fragment 
of  his  lianilwriting  survives  of  a  date  yet'later.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  and  two  of  the  judges  visited  him  the 
following  morning,  and  for  the  last  lime  he  authenti- 
cated in  their  presence  the  alphabet  of  the  cipher  which 
he  had  used  with  Mary  Stuart." 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  carried  to  Tyburn, 
with  Ballard,  Savage,  Barnwell,  (Ihidiock  Ticlibonrne, 
Tilney,  and  Ahington.  The  rest  were  retained  for  the 
morrow.  Thu  blood  of  the  people  was  up  on  b<)th  sides. 
An  agent  of  Walsingham's  sent  him  word  the  night 
before  that  the  Catholics  were  des[)e rate  ;  knots  of  hot- 
blo<HK'd  young  men  were  taking  vows  that  thi'y  would 
still  do  the  work  ;  some  swore  that  they  wouhl  kill  the 
Queen,  some  that  they  would  rescue  Mary  Stuart  if 
they  died  in  hundreds  for  it.*  The  Government  an  their 

1  A.  B.iiinEion  (o  Ihe  Queen,  September  19-29:  ^rSS.  Dnmnlic. 

'  "  I  di.  ai'kiinwieifce  the  list  of  Ihe  within  wtilten  arphnbeis  to  be  tfa* 
nry  Mine  li.v  whk^h  I  wril  iinio  Ihe  Queen  of  ScoU.  —  Aiilhony  Babrnff- 
toii,Sepleinbvr20-3U"i  .1/5.  1  bill. 

*  Secret  intelligence,  September  IS.  itB.  Ibid. 
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side  were  determined  to  shew  to  them,  that  if  they 
played  witli  treason,  they  should  be  made  to  suffer  the 
very  worst  which  the  law  would  permit.  To  the  Para- 
dise promised  them  in  the  otlier  life  the  Queen's  power 
did  nut  extend  ;  but  even  witli  Paradise  immediately 
beyond,  death  could  still  be  so  inflicted  as  to  make  the 
method  of  it  moderately  terrible. 

They  were  permitted  each  in  turn  to  speak  to  the 
crowd.  Ballaid  said  that  in  what  he  had  done  and 
meant  to  do,  he  had  sought  only  the  advancement  of 
what  lie  called  true  religion,  Babinixton  said  that  the 
murder  of  the  Queen  had  been  represented  to  him  as 
"  a  deed  lawful  and  meritorious."  Savage  used  nearly 
the  sann?  words.  Tichbourne,  paying  an  involuntary 
compliment  to  Elizabeth's  notorious  clemency,  did  not 
pretend  that  he  was  innocent,  but  admitted  that  he  had 
expected  to  be  pardoned.  AH  called  themselves  ardent 
Catholics,  and  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  of  the 
faith.  Those  who  expressed  regret  for  their  crimes 
qualified  their  sorrow  with  conditions.  They  asked 
foriiiveness  if  they  had  done  wrontx,  not  choosinc  to 
compromise  their  orthodoxy  by  allowing  the  possible 
unlawfulness  of  what  the  Pope  had  sanctioned.  They 
were  all  hanixed  but  for  a  moment,  according  to  the  let- 
ter  of  the  sentence,  taken  down  while  the  susceptibility 
of  agony  was  unimpaired,  and  cut  in  pieces  afterwards 
with  due  precautions  for  the  protraction  of  the  pain. 
If  it  was  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Catholic  creed  that 
to  kill  a  ])riiice  in  the  interests  of  Holy  Church  was  an 
act  of  })iety  and  merit,  stern  English  common  sense 
caught  the  readiest  means  of  expressing  its  opinion  on 
the  character  both  of  the  creed  and  its  professors. 

Elizabeth  forbade  a  repetition  of  the  scene  on  tbe 

TOL.  XII.  19 
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following  day.  The  remaining  offenders  were  allowed 
to  liang  til!  they  were  dead. 

But  justice  was  still  unsatisfied.  The  Instruments  of 
the  conspiracy  were  gone.  Tlie  person  in  whose  in- 
terest it  had  been  formed,  the  person  in  whose  iuteivst, 
80  long  as  she  lived,  similar  conspiracies  would  never 
cease  to  be  formed,  remained  to  be  accounted  with. 

Never  had  lady  of  romance  been  more  fatal  than 
Mary  Stuart  to  worshippers  of  her  beauty  or  champioiiB 
of  her  wrongs.  From  Chitelar  to  the  last  mournful 
list  of  gentlemen  they  formed  now  a  long  procession. 
Poet  and  musician,  knight  and  noble,  had  fallen  under 
the  enchantment,  yet  the  ranks  continued  to  fill.  New 
aspirants  were  for  ever  found  to  the  post  of  glory  and 
danger,  and  each  fresh  enthusiast  who  consecrated  his 
life  atid  his  sword  to  her,  was  more  determined  aiid 
more  unscrupulous  than  the  last. 

What  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  tliis?  How  long  was 
England  to  endure  it  ?  The  question  was  most  perplex- 
ing on  all  its  sides.  There  was  no  precedent  in  English 
or  Scotch  history  for  the  trial  of  a  prince.  Princes  had 
been  brought  to  justice  by  easier  and  less  conspicuous 
methods,  which  now  were  passing  out  of  date.  Tlie 
Lochleven  abdication  had  never  been  formally  recog- 
nized, and  Mary  Stuart  was  still  a  Queen  regnant  in 
English  law.  Elizabeth  dreaded  the  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  by  personal  motives  if  she  dealt  hardly  with 
her.  Had  she  left  her  to  her  fate  in  Scotland,  or  pun- 
ished her  after  the  first  rebellion,  it  would  have  passed 
S3  a  matter  of  course;  but  her  exce|)tional  tenderness 
had  created  a  prescriptive  right  to  its  continuance. 
Again,  crowned  heads  might  hold  their  order  insulted 
by  the  trial  of  a  sister  sovereign  before  the  subjects  of 
uiotlier.     The  French  Court  might  have  no  love  for 
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Mary  Stuart,  but  slie  was  still  Queen  Dciwager  of 
France,  and  a  sensitive  people  miorlit  feel  their  honour 
enga<^e(l  in  her  defence.  The  King  and  the  Queen- 
mother  too,  althouiih  they  were  content  that  she  should 
continue  a  prisoner,  yet  were  interested  in  keeping  her 
alive,  as  a  har  to  the  j)retensions  of  Philip  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown. ^ 

About  James  of  Scotland  there  was  at  first  not  much 
uneasiness.  M.  d'Esneval,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Holyrood,  thought  that  little  opposition  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  D'Esneval  had  gone  to  London  to 
consult  Chasteauneuf.  He  had  left  M.  Courcelles  in 
charge,  and  to  him  he  wrote  bidding  him  tell  the  King, 
that  if  he  allowed  his  mother  to  be  tried,  he  would  l>e 
disgraced  and  dishonoured  throughout  Christendom,  and 
that  if  she  was  condemned  he  would  lose  his  cliances  of 
his  English  inheritance.'  Dishonour,  however,  was  but 
a  word,  and  on  the  more  substantial  danger,  the  King's 
fears  had  already  been  set  at  rest.  Among  the  papers 
at  Chartlev  had  been  found  his  mother's  will  disinherit- 
ing  him.  A  coj)y  of  it  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
him,  with  assurances  that  whatever  happened  his  own 
prospects  should  not  be  compromised.  An  answer 
came  back  that  the  King  would  not  interfere  unless  she 
was  threatened  with  execution  ;  and  even  so,  his  anxiety 
was  chieflv  lest  he  should  be  considered  himself  a  con- 

« 

3enting  party,  while  his  most  intimate  advisers  were 
Beemintrlv  in  favour  of  extremities. 

'^  The  King,"  wrote  the  Master  of  Gray  to  Archibald 

1  "  Ks-te  IJev  y  8u  niadre  hucl^an  que  la  de  K»Jcocia  pea  prisonera,  y  viva 
—  para  iiii|>e<iir  con  esto  lu  succession  de  V.  Maff*l  b,  aquella  corona — y 
Icfc  In^ieses  halinn  que  quantog  provechns  les  rvdundan  de  tcnella  captiva 
en  Hu  i>odcT  .>e  les  irocarian  en  dafio  si  la  acabaren.'"  -  -  Mciidoza  al  Key, 
7  Deciemhre:    Tculet,  Vol.  V. 

*  D'Esneval  to  Courcelles,  September  2,  intercepted  and  deciphered: 
una.  iScoiland 
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Douglas,  at  iiie  Cmirt  in  London,  "  is  well  wilk-d  in  all 
tliinfiN  as  ye  Ittt  liiin,  ajid  very  glad  of  the  discovery  of 
tliis  mattcT.  But  his  o|)inJon  is  it  cannot  stand  with  his 
honour  that  he  be  a  coiisentei-  to  take  his  mother's  life, 
but  ho  is  content  how  strictly  she  be  kept,  and  all  her  . 
auid  knaivish  servants  liaiiged,  chiefly  they  that  be  ia 
hands.  For  this  you  must  deal  warily  to  eschew  in- 
cunvenieiits,  seeing  necessity  of  all  honest  men's  atlairs 
requires  she  was  taken  away."  ^  * 

Walsingham  answered  that  the  King's  open  consent 
would  not  be  required.  For  a  son  to  make  himself  a 
party  against  his  mother  would,  he  admitted,  be  contra 
bonos  mores.  It  had  been  determined,  however,  to  try 
her  under  the  Act  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  in  con- 
sider-.ilion  '''of  the  hard  nieasni'e  which  his  father  re- 
ceived at  her  hands,"  the  Queen  trusted  that  he  would 
not  rjiise  "objections."'  At  the  worst,  and  if  he  was 
still  restive,  a  Succession  Act  might  be  constructed  as  a 

BOp.3 

Chasteauneuf  prayed  Biirfrhley  to  procui'e  him  an 
audience,  and  he  tried  to  throw  a  shield  over  Nau  as 
a    French    subject.      But    Chasteauneuf  was    nothing 

1  The  Mask-r  of  Grnv  to  Arcli.  nm.^'las,  S^rle"'!"' '8-2R:  Muniin. 

■  Wu1.iinKhiiiiiralli«M»teror(iny,St'|il«mber  17-27;  IbUl. 

•  (.'haKiPiium'uf  wroir  to  firar  lirin  to  exrrl  liiiii^elf,  "  tins  ee  laiiveT 
■biiur  cl'iind  valnc  ilwlamlion  iIp  (ucm-'cur  [|o>il  L'oti  I'miiinpnire  rlrjn  h 
piirliT  Kv  i>OHr  I'milorniir."  —  ClnMraiineuf  lo  CoureiUes,  Spjileiiiber  •Hf 
Oi'lolierS-     Inlrrcvptfd:  MSS.  Hcallami. 

C.-ha--1f«iiiii:ur.  howcvpr,  hail  little  lio|>e  of  Hipce!'.  I^rd  Hamilli.n  Imd 
■Iirady  Bpiikeii  at  Ibi'  innliuatioii  of  Coiirmlli'S.  Jaiii»  1i»il  uimwen-iL  iliat 
lie  k>v>-'l  l<i«  mot  her.  but  did  doi  lute  her  uiti.nii-.  He  hsit  tt-^n  a  \r\wt 
ftom  l^er.  In-  Ksid.  in  wlii.'h  site  tlirealcn>-d  llmt  iflie  disoUved  hr-r,  lie  sh.mid 
b*  re^liK'P.1  loliiu  l.oi.Witpof  I'Thley.     Mnre  than  once  she  liad  thid  \o 

madeinrumlii.-t  lirr-i'll'inanDtli.'rfa.hiiMi.  andlieliflp.'dllteQneeii  ivouid 
K  Iwhinw  lur  lliai  tl.r  llii-  rpsl  nf  li.-r  life  -lit  v,.a\A  liave  In  confine  htr-ell 
B  tu  tlie  King  of  France,  Uclober  i: 
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unli'w  Ili'tiry  and  Ciitlierine  spoke  behitnl  liiin.  He 
wjis  stisin'ctwl  lit  bciiifj  a  Giiisiun.  Hiirghlt-y  told  liim 
briefly  tlmt  Naii  nns  n  villiiiii,  who  had  cons|)in;(I  to 
nssassiiiiite  the  Qih'L'ti,  intimating  at  the  same  time 
that  intercession  would  be  equally  vain  for  his  mis- 
tress.' 

Thronijhoul  September  the  correspondence  found  at 
Chartley  was  carefully  examined.  It  contained  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  inner  history  for  many  years,  and 
formed  a  curious  commentary  on  the  professions  with 
which  she  had  besie<;ed  t^lizabeth.  Traces,  not  of  her 
participation  onlv  but  of  her  own  originating  hand, 
were  visible  in  every  trouble  which  had  distracted 
Scotland,  and  in  every  movement  which  liad  seemed 
to  threaten  an  English  revolution,  and  proof  was  found 
in  abnndance  had  proof  been  needed  that  the  worst 
suspicions  formed  about  her   had    fallen  short  of  the 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  peers  who  Iiad  been 
placed  on  the  commission  was  held  at  Windsor  on  the 
28th  (September  2S(li-0et<>l>er  8th),  where  tlie  let- 
ters were  read  to  them,  and  the  ciphers  were  offered 
for  their  examination  ;  the  Queen  of  Scots  meanwhile 
bi'ing  carried  to  Fothcringay,  apparently  in  no  alarm 
for  herself,  aud  consenting  readily  to  the  removal  as 
bringing  her  so  much  nearer  llie  French  Ambassador.* 

When  the  first  consultation  was  over,  Cliasteauneuf 
was  admitted  to  the  Queen's  presence.     He 
read  aloud  to  her  a  letter  from  his  master, 
congratnlaling  her  on  her  escape  from  the  conspii-acv, 

1  rha-(*»imeiir  (n  Ihc  King  of  Kranw,  September  7-17,  S^plembw  11- 
*  raulet  In  Wnl-inchiim,  Scplcnibcr  15-B5.    Th*  n^uil  Mre  wm  Iik«D 
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and  liumbly,  diffidently,  and  without  touch  of  men- 
ace, deprecated  severe  proceedinjjs  with  the  principal 
oflFeiider.  If  t\m  was  to  be  the  tone  of  Fronce,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  Tlie  Queen  replied  graciously, 
but  firmly.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  guilt,  she  said,  waa 
too  palpable  for  doubt.  She  wished  that  she  could  so 
blind  herself  as  to  beheve  her  innocence  to  b«  possible. 
She  touched  in  outline  the  Queen  of  Scots'  history. 
She  said  that  for  twenty  years  she  had  shielded  her 
life  and  her  reputation,  and  three  times  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  conspired  for  her  own  destruction.'  She 
had  forgiven  her.  She  had  cautioned  her  to  beware 
how  she  offended  again.  She  had  cautioned  Nau 
when  he  was  at  the  Court.  She  could  now  give  no 
promises  as  to  what  she  might  or  might  not  find  it 
necessarv  to  do. 

Ten  duys  later  (October  8th-18th)  as  many  peers 
as  could  lie  collected  met  the  twelve  judges  at  West- 
minster, The  Chancellor  related  the  particulars  of 
the  plot.  Ho  read  Buhinglon's  letter  to  them,  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  answer  to  it.  He  read  the  con- 
fessions of  the  secretaries,  and  the  confession  of  Hab- 
ington  him.self ;  and  he  reqiiii-ed  the  opinion  of  everj' 
one  present  on  the  course  which  it  would  he  right  to 
pursue.  Peers  and  judges  answered  one  by  one  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  must  he  brought  to  trinl ;  and  they 
were  then  required,  with  every  other  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  was  in  England  and  of  age,  and 
not  engaged  elsewhere  on  public  duty,  to  repair  with- 
ont  delay  to  Fotheringay  and  constitute  a  Court  thei-o, 

1  She  mciirioned  oiis  rnKKmce  of  which  I  have  found  no  ilMsib  in  thf 
Simie  l>iip.'r'  — ■'iiiipi'nnyntnliaii  raidtc  .i  Pjri^  il  y  a  dirux  *»!•  par  Aean 

Mnlameiil  do  Jaditle  Iti.yiie  dKpcow."  —  Cbul^uneuf  lo  Ihe  King  at 
Fntiicr,  Oi;l.ilicr4'14:  Egertoa  Pi.ptn. 
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Cliasteauneuf  expected  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  would 
be  declared  incapable  of  tlie  succession,  and  would  be 
si'ntenoed  to  deutli.  Tlie  Council  and  tlie  people  gen- 
ei-«lly,  lie  said,  were  earnest  that  she  should  be  exe- 
cuted, but  he  did  not  think  Elizabeth  herself  would 
consent  to  extremities  if  she  could  help  it.^ 

SecretaiT  Davison  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the 
French  Ambassadoi".  No  sooner  were  the  lords  gone 
upon  their  errand,  than  Elizabeth  begun  to  agitate  her- 
Bflf  about  James.  When  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
dead  there  would  be  no  one  between  James  and  the 
Euccession.  He  was  out  of  her  power,  and,  although 
he  now  spoke  fair,  might  play  his  mother's  part  over 
again  with  more  advantage.  Davison  tried  to  reas- 
sure her,  and  "she  seemed  to  rest  somewhat  satis- 
fitd."  "  But  when  you  have  done  all,"  he  wrote  to 
Walsitigham,  who  had  gone  with  the  rest  to  Fotlier- 
inj;ay,  "  I  fear  she  will  keep  the  course  she  held  with 
the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  which  is  not  to  take  her  life 
without  extreme  fear  compel  her."* 

She  had,  however,  consented  that  the  Court  which 
she  had  constituted  should  not  only  hear  the  cause  but 
conclude  it  and  pass  sentence.  Many  of  the  Commis- 
sioners must  have  been  among  those  whose  letters  of 
devotion  to  Mary  Stuart  had  been  found  among  her 
papers.  The  Eiirls  of  Rutland  and  Cumberland,  Lord 
Klontague,  Lord  Lumley,  and  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  had 
been  caknilated  on  by  Mendoza  with  certainty  as  lead- 
ers of  the  expected   rising.     Lord   Morley,  who  bad 

1  "  Qni  t'»t  dc  1e  priver  <1c  loul  Ic  droict  qui  «1le  a  rn  ce  Royiidme  at  U 

«»iiv.>iil  1  mail  si  AV  emit  hi  iilunpact  do  ton  con>eil  cl  l>  voin  commuiu 
de  tout  If  priiple,  rile  li  fera  niourlr."  —  CliaAleauiieuf  to  ttaa  Kioj:  <rf 
Fnuin,  Octuber  H-iy. 
*  DiriHH]  to  Walainebam,  Oclobar  10-90:  USS.  DomuHc 
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sued  for  his  pardon  and  had  been  restored,  was  sent 
with  the  rest  to  give  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  with 
others  of  the  same  parly  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
worthlessness  of  the  person  for  whom  he  had  been 
half  prepared  to  sacrifice  liis  country.  As  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  and  another  Montague  formed  part  of  the 
Court  which  sentenced  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  wanted 
courage  to  pronounce  him  innocent,  so  these  nobiemen 
dared  not  refuse  their  ignominious  service,  and  may 
have  been  among  those  who  "shewed  themselves  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  deadly  enemies,  lest  they  might  seem 
to  have  lavoiired  her  before." 

Tlie  castle  of  Fotheringay  stood  not  far  from  the 
Nen,  upon  a  slight  eminence  rising  out  of  the  level 
country.  There  was  a  small  village  below  and  nearer 
the  river;  and,  the  castle  being  already  filled  willi 
Paulet's  soldiers,  and  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  Commissioners  had  to  accommodate  themselves  &s 
they  conld  in  the  cottages  and  farms.  Parties  of 
doubtful  looking  people  were  reported  to  have  been 
Been  in  the  neiglibonrliood  before  their  coming;  per- 
haps if  opportunity  offered  to  do  some  stnike  of  busi- 
ness there.  The  peers'  retinues,  therefore,  were  in 
their  full  numbers,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Two 
thousand  horse  in  all  were  crowded  into  the  village 
and  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  late  autumn,  the  21st 
of  October,  by  modern  reckoning,  when  most  of  them 
ariived.  Mary  Stuart  having  taken  no  notice  of  Eliz- 
abeth's invitation  to  her  to  confess,  and  being  under- 
Btood  to  persist  in  declaring  herself  innocent,  the 
Queen  wrote  again  to  her  regretting  that  she  could 
be  so  void  of  conscience  as  to  deny  what  was  so  clearly 
and  evidently  proved ;  by  so  doing  she  had  made  it 
accessary  to  bring  her  to  trifl,  and  she  was  required 
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to  answer  and  give  credit  to  tlie  liononrablo  person- 
BjzOs  sent  down  to  lier,  as  if  iti  the  ]>r>;seiice  of  tlie 
QiK>.-ii  liersoir.' 

Oiip  mure  chance  was  allowed  her.  "  If  she  shewed 
a  dispiisitioii  to  confess  in  private,  before  the  cominis- 
Bion  ojiened,  to  one  m-  more  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  lier 
request  was  not  to  be  rffust-d."'  But  she  had  expe- 
rienced Elizabeth's  weakness,  and  meant  to  presume 
ugion  it.  The  letters  which  committed  her  being  in 
cipher,  there  were  tliis  time  no  damning  writings  in 
lier  own  hand  to  be  produced  against  her.  Shu  had 
resolved  npnn  tho  higli  line  of  deiiance  and  injured  in- 
nocence, and  in  a  letrcr  to  the  Dnke  of  Guise,  which 
as  she  had  no  secret  avenues  of  communication  she 
must  have  intended  to  be  opened  and  read,  she  si>oke 
of  her*elf  ns  jircpariug  to  die  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
She  biide  Guise  have  no  fear  for  her  constancy.  She 
promised  to  do  no  dishonour  to  tiio  House  of  Lorraine, 
and  she  desired  only  that  her  body  mi<rht  be  laid  l>eside 
her  mother's,  and  her  iieart  with  that  of  tlie  King  her 
husl)and.' 

She  gave  no  hint  of  <losiring  a  private  interview. 
On  the  12tli-22nd  of  October,  therefore,  the  morning 
ifter  the  Commissioners'  arrival.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
waited  upon  her  with  Paulet,  and  presented  the 
Queen's  letter.  She  read  it  over,  and  compliiined  as 
usual  of  her  general  ill  treatment,  and  of  her  enemies 
at  the  Court.  She  found  it  strange,  she  said,  that  her 
Majesty  should  write  to  her  in  form  of  commnndment, 
and  tliat  she  herself  should  he  c.\|>ected  to  answer  as 

>  Kliznlit'lh  to  the  Queen  or  Scatr,  October  O-IG :  MSS.  Mars  (bitts  tf 
Hunt. 

<  Mary  ^lumt  :o  tlie  Duke  of  Guuo 
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a  subject  She  was  born  a  Queen,  she  repeated,  ac< 
curditis;  to  her  stereotyped  formula.  She  refused  to 
prt.'jiidice  lier  rank,  or  her  royal  blood,  or  the  rights  of 
lier  son  who  was  to  come  after  her,  or  to  set  so  poor  a 
precedent  for  other  piinces  as  she  would  do  if  she  sub- 
mitted to  so  great  an  indignity.  She  was  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  England,  nor  could  she  tell  who  could  be 
her  peers  to  try  her.  She  was  without  counsel.  Her 
pajmrs  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  her  secretaries 
removed.  She  had  never  injured  the  Queen  by 
thought  or  deed ;  neither  word  nor  writing  could  be 
proved  against  lier.  She  had  come  to  England  for 
Buccour,  and  she  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  there. 
The  laws  of  the  country  had  been  no  protection  to  her, 
and  she  would  not  answer  to  them.' 

Her  refusal  to  appoar  had  been  anticipated.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  withdrew.  A  few  hours  after  Burgh- 
iey  came  to  her  with  the  Chancellor.  Neither  her 
imprisonment  nor  her  prerogative,  they  said,  could  ex- 
empt her,  living  as  she  was  in  England,  from  the  obli- 
gations of  a  subject.  The  commission  had  come  down 
with  full  powers  to  try  her,  and  if  she  refused  to  appear 
she  would  be  proceeded  against  in  her  absence. 

Slill  she  stood  lier  gi'ounil.  She  was  no  subject,  she 
said,  and  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  she  ac- 
knowledged iierself  a  subject.  Before  i>ne  tribunal  only 
would  she  consent  to  stand.  She  would  answer  to  the 
Parliament  of  En<;land,  K'fore  which  she  had  always 
desired  to  defend  I.em-lf. 

Tiie  law  hooks  contained  no  precedent  for  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  stood,  and  the  law  itself  had  not  pro- 
riihrl  Hir  so  strange  an  anomaly.  She  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  her  jilace  in   England  was  aa 

>  Ntmlire  of  pniCMdings,  October  IS-B:  MBS.  Mary  Quten  of  Seaf 
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heir  to  the  crown.  To  detain  her  against  her  will,  ana 
to  hoM  her  answerable  to  the  laws  of  a  country  which 
she  was  eagiT  to  leave,  was  to  ti'eat  her  woise  tlian  a 
prisoner  of  war  ;  yet  by  her  place  in  the  succession  she 
(Hissesseil  rights  in  England,  rights  which  she  had  been 
jillowed  to  assert,  and  rights  which  Elizabeth  had  rec- 
ognized in  not  allowing  them  to  be  impugned,  and  Eng- 
land in  turn  possessed  corres|>onding  rigiits  over  her. 
Her  obligations  none  the  less  existed,  that  neither  com- 
mon law  nor  statute  law  had  defined  them.  Shu  had 
nrged  against  the  pretended  disabilities  of  aliens,  that 
Scots  were  not  aliens.  She  could  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  naturalization,  and  at  the  same  time  disclaim 
its  responsibihties.  She  was  not  an  ordinary  stranger, 
and  prisoner  or  no  prisoner,  sovereign  or  subject,  she 
could  not  be  permitted  to  conspire  the  Queen's  death 
that  she  might  come  the  sooner  by  her  inheritance. 
Had  Elizabeth  imprisoned  her  without  provocation, 
stained  her  character  with  calumnies,  and  deprived  her 
or  tried  to  deprive  her  of  her  place  in  the  succession  — 
that  is  to  say,  had  her  own  version  of  her  story  been 
true  ■  there  would  have  been  a  moral  justification  of 
her  condnct:  but  Elizabetli  had  shewn  a  forbearance 
towards  her  without  precedent  in  history,  and  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  of  dealing  with  her  arose  from  the  excep- 
tional tenderness  with  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  had  been  ti-eated  by  the  possessor 
.  of  it.  Cecil  said  something  of  this  kind  to  her,  "  which 
she  seemed,"  however,  "  httle  to  esteem." 

Tlironghout  this  day  and  the  next  the  point  of  law 
was  argML'd.  She  was  ready,  she  said,  to  appear  before 
ilie  C'oiiiiiii'.sii>tR'rs,  ]irovided  it  was  understood  and  ac- 
l.nottledgrd  that  filie  did  not  appear  as  a  criminal  or  as 
labject  to  English  jurisdiction.    Let  Parhament  declare 
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her  next  in  tlie  succession,  or  let  the  Queen  declare  her 
next  of  kin,  and  she  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
England  had  claims  upon  her  ;  she  would  then  answer 
in  Parliament,  or  answer  before  the  Queen  in  person  : 
but  she  declined  to  submit  herself  to  tlie  jmlj^ment  of 
her  adversaries,  whom  slie  knew  to  be  determined  to 
condemn  her. 

"  We  then,"  replied  Cecil,  when  she  announced 
her  intention,  "  will  proceed  to-morrow  in  the  cause, 
though  you  be  aljsent  and  continue  contumacious." 

She  appeared  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so. 

*'  Search  your  (conscience,"  alie  said.  "  Look  to  your 
honour.  God  rt-ward  you  and  yours  for  your  judgment 
against  me." 

But  Marj'  Stuart  liad  a  justly  high  opinion  of  tlie 
effect  of  her  jiersonal  presence.  Iler  most  ardent  desire 
had  been  to  stand  confronted  with  t!ie  English  nobles. 
She  had  confidence  in  her  presence  of  mind,  in  her  in- 
tellect, in  tlie  majesty  of  her  appearance  and  Iwaring. 
She  had  never  yet  in  private  encountered  any  man, 
except  perhaps  John  Knox,  who  liad  resisted  wholly  the 
fascination  of  her  presence.  As  she  looked  over  the 
list  of  Commissioners,  she  must  have  seen  the  names 
of  many  whom  she  knew  to  have  been  her  friends. 
She  perh.ips  thought  it  might  be  jinident  to  use  the 
opportunity  of  shcwinn  hei-self  to  tliem.  The  first  law- 
yers in  England  woulil  be  in  the  Court,  but  on  that 
score  she  liiul  neither  diffidence  nor  alarm.  She  was 
not  afniid  to  encounter  the  ablest  of  tliem  with  their 
speriiil  wea]>on  of  tlie  tongue,  and  she  liad  no  fear  that 
they  would  have  the  ailvantage  of  her. 

She  sent  for  Burgldey  in  the  morning,  and  told  him 
that  if  the  Court  would  allow  a  protest  she  was  willing 
to  attend.     To  allow  it,  Burghley  said,  was  beyond  the 
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Court's  power,  but  it  should  be  received  and  enrolled. 
Slie  hesitated,  and  acquiesced. 

The  Cliamber  of  Presence,  a  great  saloon,  sixty  feet 
lonfi,  had  been  arranged  for  the  trial.  At  the  upper  end 
there  was  a  chair  of  state,  with  a  canopy  representing 
the  throne.  Benches  were  arranged  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  sate  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Burghley, 
nine  Earls,  and  Viscount  Montague ;  on  the  left  were 
thirteen  Barons.^  Below  these,  right  and  left  also, 
were  the  Privy  Councillors  Hatton,  Walsingham, 
Crofts,  Sadler,  who  had  held  Mary  Stuart  in  his  arms 
when  she  was  a  baby,  Mildmay  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet. 
In  front  of  the  Earls  on  one  side,  sate  the  two  Chief 
Justices  Wray  and  Anderson,  with  Manwood  the 
Cliief  Baron  ;  on  the  other  four  of  the  Judges.  The 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  Pophain  and  Egerton, 
sate  at  a  small  table  immediately  before  and  under  .the 
chair  of  state.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  chair  was 
placed  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

She  entered  composedly  in  the  y)lain  grey  dress 
which  she  usually  wore,  and  after  glancing  round  the 
room  took  her  seat.  The  Chancellor  rose,  and  said 
briefly,  that  the  Queen  having  been  advertised  to  her 
great  sorrow  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  conspired 
the  destruction  of  herself  and  the  State,  had  sent  them 
to  hear  what  was  to  be  objected  against  her,  and  her 
defence,  if  she  was  willing  to  make  one. 

She  replied,  rising  also,  that  she  had  come  to  Eng- 
land to  seek  assistance,  which  the  Queen  had  promised 
her,  and  she  had  been  held  ])risoner  ever  since.  She 
was  not  an  English  subject.     She  was  a  Princess  and 

1  Karls  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Worcenfer,  Rutland,  Cumberland^  War- 
wick, IVnihrokc.  Lincoln,  lianinw  Abtrgaveniiy,  Zouch,  Mnrley,  StHfTord, 
Grey,  Luinlt'V,  Sturton,  Sands,  Weutwortlif  Mordaunt,  St.  Juhn  ofBletao*. 
Oomptcii,  and  Cheynoy. 
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answerablo  as  such  to  no  earthly  tribunal  whateisr. 
She  did  not  ap|>ear  as  a  criminal  ;  but  undLTstandLig 
that  certain  thinfjs  were  to  be  objected  to  her  she  wiii 
ready  to  hear  and  refute  them. 

Bromley  rejoined  that  every  person  of  what  degree 
soever,  who  in  England  broke  the  laws  of  England,  waa 
answerable  to  those  laws. 

The  protest  and  the  answer  were  recorded,  and  the 
business  proceeded. 

Gawdy,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
opened  the  case  for  the  Crown,  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Babington  plot,  and  concluded  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  piivy  to  it,  approved  it,  and  abet- 
ted it. 

She  was  in  something  the  same  position  as  she  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  at  York.  S!ie  knew 
that  something  had  been  discovered  which  touched  lier, 
but  she  did  not  know  how  much  or  with  what  distinct- 

Slie  said  boldly  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Babington, 
liad  never  spoken  to  him,  written  to  him,  or  received 
letter  from  him.  She  |>rotested  that  she  had  never 
intended  harm  to  the  Queen,  or  knew  iliat  it  had  been 
intended  bv  others.  She  enquired  what  evidence  tjiey 
had  ii^ainst  her.  and  desired  to  see  it. 

Babinf^ton's  lettei-s  to  her  were  read  over. 

"It  may  be  tluit  Babington  wrote  these  letters," 
she  said,  "  but  let  it  be  proved  that  I  received  them. 
If  Biibirigton  or  others  affirm  it,  I  say  they  lie  openly." 

lial'insit fin's  confession  was  produced,  and  Savage's 
au:l  Uallard's.  Everv  fresh  feature  must  have  taken 
her  by  surprisi-,  but  her  self-possession  did  not  ihil  her, 
and  still  shi;  clung  to  her  denial. 

Last  came  her  own  letter,  written  in  reply  to  Bab- 
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iiigton.  She  denieil  that  it  was  hers.  It  might  be  in 
her  cipher,  but  she  had  neither  dictated  nor  written  it. 
Cipher  was  easily  counterfeited,  aud  for  all  that  she 
knew  the  letter  might  have  been  composed  by  Wal- 
singhani. 

Few  persons  present  knew  how  the  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered,  but  rumours  had  perhaps  gone  abroad 
that  there  had  been  treachery,  and  that  Walsingham 
had  been  concerned  in  it. 

**  1  call  God  to  record,"  he  said  rising,  "  that  as  a 
private  person  I  have  done  nothing  unbecoming  an 
honest  man,  nor  as  I  bear  the  place  of  a  public  person 
have  I  done  anything  unworthy  my  place.  I  confess 
that  being  very  careful  of  the  safety  of  the  Queen  and 
realm,  I  have  curiously  searched  out  the  practices 
against  it.  If  Ballard  had  offered  me  his  help  I  should 
not  have  refused  it." 

It  was  a  random  shot.  She  must  have  seen  that  it 
t(jld,  and  with  great  skiH  she  pressed  the  point  no  fur- 
ther. She  betjged  him  not  to  be  dis|)leased  with  her. 
Reports  had  reached  her,  she  said,  but  she  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  and  she  could  but  wish  that  he  in  turn 
would  give  as  little  credit  to  calumnies  against  herself. 
*'  Do  not  believe,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  that  I  have  con- 
sented to  the  Queen's  destruction,"  and  then  with  a 
burst  of  tears,  *'  I  would  never  make  shipwreck  of 
my  soul  by  conspiring  the  destruction  of  my  deai*es\ 
sister." 

They  pressed  her  with  the  confessions  of  Nau  and 
Curie.  She  asked  why  they  had  brought  the  confes- 
sions, whv  had  thev  not  brou£:ht  the  men  themselves, 
and  jilacfd  them  face  to  face  witii  her?  Curie,  she 
said,  was  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  Nau  ;  and  for 
Nau,   availing    herself  adroitly   of  English  prejudice 
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t'liiiugli  ]\er  uncle  was  tlic  object  of  it,  she  said  he  liad 
iR't'ii  secrftary  to  the  Curdinal  of  Lorraine,  and  could 
be  bribf-d  or  frightened  into  sweaiing  anything.  Site 
admitted  freelv,  that  considering  herself  to  bave  been 
unjuatly  detaint^d  in  England,  she  had  sought  help 
wherever  she  could  hope  to  find  it,  and  the  frankness 
of  her  confessTtin  bespoke  credibility  to  her  denials. 
Then  in  the  grand  style  of  which  she  was  so  accom- 
plished a  mistress,  though  scarcely  keeping  her  promise 
to  Barbara  Mowbray,  she  continued  :  — 

"  All  majestv  and  all  safety  of  all  princes  fall  to  the 
ground  if  they  depend  on  the  writings  and  testimony 
of  secretaries.  I  delivered  nothing  to  them  but  what 
nature  delivered  to  nie,  that  I  might  at  length  recover 
my  liberty.  I  am  not  to  be  convicted  but  by  my  own 
word  or  writing.  If  they  have  written  anything  which 
may  be  hurtful  to  the  Queen  my  sister,  they  bave 
written  it  without  my  knowledge  ;  let  them  bear  the 
punishment.  Sure  I  am  if  they  were  here  present 
they  would  clear  me  of  blame." 

Burghley  reminded  her  of  her  correspondence  with 
Morgan  and  Paget  and  Mendoza.  She  adhered  to  her 
point  that  she  had  done  no  more  than  she  had  always 
■warned  Eliwibeth  that  she  would  do,  —  throw  herself 
on  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  She  confined 
her  denial  to  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination,  and 
no  question  conld  shake  the  constancy  with  which  she 
clung  to  it  ;  no  cross  question  could  entangle  her  iu 
contradiction.  She  still  solemnly  declared  that  she 
knew  notliiug  either  of  Ba1)ingtiin  or  Ballard. 

So  the  first  day  closed.  She  had  produced  some  ef- 
ert,  hut  pn)bably  less  than  she  hiid  expected.  When 
the  Cimrl  rfsuuiud  the  next  morning,  she  was  warme.' 
ftud  more  passionate.     She  complained  tliat  her  repute 
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tion  was  argued  away  bv  tlic  wrctclied  inferences  of 
lawyprx.  "  Piiiices  aiiointofi,"  slie  secmod  to  think, 
were  not  like  coininon  mortals,  and  tlie  word  of  a  print-e, 
if  solemnly  given,  was  an  evidence  not  to  becliallengcd. 
The  cause  was  so  handled,  slie  said,  that  she  was  made 
to  descend  from  her  proper  dignity,  and  appear  like  a 
cnminal  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  object  she  well 
knew  was  to  exchnle  her  from  the  succession,  but  she 
was  more  like  Esther  than  Judith,  more  willing  to  pray 
for  the  people  than  to  injure  the  meanest  of  them ;  and 
she  used  words  which,  if  they  meant  anything,  implied 
that  she  was  still  open  to  conversion  to  Protestantism 
if  tiie  real  ohjeclion  to  her  was  her  creed.'  With  an 
assumption  which,  considering  the  presence  in  which 
she  spoke,  was  extivmely  ingenious,  that  the  charge 
against  her  had  been  invented  by  the  Puritans  for  a 
political  purpose,  she  intimated  that  tliey  might  fail  after 
all ;  "  tlie  Princes  her  kinsmen  "  might  prove  too  strong 
for  the  Reformation,  and  their  whole  cause  might  be 
overthrown.  She  renewed  her  own  protests ;  she  de- 
clined to  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  a  court  which  she 
accused  of  being  prejudiced  against  lier,  and  again  she 
required  her  denial  to  be  believed,  as  made  on  the  word 
of  a  Princess. 

Bnrgldcy,  feeling  himself  especially  challenged,  un- 
dertook to  rejily. 

"  The  Queen  of  the  caslle,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Davison,  "  was  content  to  appear  again  before  us  in 
public  to  be  heard.  Her  intention  was  to  move  pity  by 
arltficiai  s]>ecches,  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Queen 
and  tlie  Council  that  ail  past  (roubles  did  ensue.     I  so 

'  ■'  Her  eneniio,"  said  she,  "  had  .liviili,'e<l  nhmail  Ihnt  <he  was  im- 
ligious.-  ■■  Iho  timu  wa..  nhi'n  1  woulrf  ImvB  hen  inslrucleil  in  Ihe  Pr..!- 
eatant  reli^iiin.  but  Ihey  woulil  not  Fuller  me  to  be  lo,  aa  iT  tbef  cared  DOl 
»hat  became  of  my  soul."  —  Camden. 
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encountered  her  with  reasons  out  of  her  own  experi- 
ence, as  she  had  nnt  that  advantage  she  looked  fur,  the 
auditory  finding  her  case  not  pitiable.  Iter  allegations 
antrue  ;  whereby  great  debate  fell  yesternight  very 
ong,  and  this  day  renewed  with  great  stomaching."  ' 

He  spoke  with  stern  plainness,  recapitulating  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  Babington  and  the  secretaries,  and 
leaving  the  Commissioners  to  decide  whether  the  Queen 
of  Scots  or  they  were  to  be  believed.  He  rebnked  the 
insinuation  of  unfair  purposes,  and  he  was  able  to  do 
so  with  the  more  confidence  because  he  had  been  so 
notoriously  favourable  to  her  before  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  that  he  had  not  been  trusted  with  the  secret  by 
which  it  had  been  detected.  Mary  Sluart  charged  him 
with  being  "  her  adversary."  "  I  am  adversary,"  he 
said,  "  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  adversaries,"  and  with  suc- 
cessive illustrations  out  of  her  other  letters  he  exposed 
more  and  more  distinctly  her  sustained  and  elaborate 
artifices.  He  charged  her  with  having  attempted  to 
make  over  her  rights  in  England  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  proved  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were  at  the  very 
moment  engaged  at  Rome  in  persuading  the  Pope  to 
consent.  He  questioned  her  out  of  her  letters  to  Men- 
doza.  He  quoted  her  own  words,  that  if  her  purpose 
was  known,  her  friends  in  England  would  be  lost  to  her 
for  ever.  But  England,  he  told  lier,  was  not  to  bo 
conveyed  like  an  estate  by  the  will  of  ifs  self-imagined 
owner;  and  in  the  ears  of  all  but  the  wildest  fanatics 
the  name  of  a  foreign  sovereign  was  detestable  as 
death. 

She  was  not  to  be  quelled.  She  listened  in  cold  scorn. 
When  Burghley  ended  she  demanded  again  to  be  heard 
in  Parliiiment  or  to  speak  in  person  with  the  Queen, 

1.  Bnrghky  to  D4vi9an,  OctolMr  16-3B;  ElUi,  lit  lehM. 
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and  then  rose  with  undisturbed  self-possession  and  left 
the  room. 

At  this  moment  she  liad  not  the  slightest  misgiving 
tliat  she  was  really  in  personal  danger.  She  had  amused 
herself  throughout  the  scene  with  watching  the  faces 
of  her  judges.  She  examined  Paulet  afterwards,  "  as 
to  who  this  lord  was  and  that  was,"  and  seemed  "ex- 
tremely curious."  "  She  noted  also  who  had  spoken 
much  and  who  little  or  nothing."  She  observed  cas- 
ually to  him  that  English  history  was  a  bloody  one  ;  but 
**  had  no  meaning  in  her  speech,"  so  far  as  Paulet 
could  gather,  "  to  reach  to  her  own  cause."  "  She 
was  utterly  void  of  all  fear  of  harm."  ^ 

She  perfectly  comprehended  Elizabeth's  character. 
The  Court  had  been  commissioned  to  pass  sentence. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  a  courier  arrived  from 
Windsor  with  "  a  few  hasty  lines  scribbled  at  mid- 
night," ^  ordering  them  to  stay  further  proceedings  till 
they  had  returned  with  their  report  to  London.  The 
assembly  was  prorogued  for  ten  days,  and  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  meeting  was  the  Star  Chamber. 

There  was  no  question  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  country  had  been  ex})osed.  The  King  of 
Spain  had  been  so  much  taken  by  Mendoza's  account  of 
the  plot,  that  he  had  overcome  his  hesitation,  and  he  had 
been  pricked  in  conscience  at  his  past  remissness.  To 
kill  Elizabeth  he  said  was  an  enterprise  so  saintly,^  and 
would  be  of  so  great  service*  to  Almighty  God,  that 
God  he  was  assured  would  prosper  it,  unless  provoked 
by  the  backwardness  of  men.  He  had  therefore  given 
orders  to  equip  a  squadron  with  all  speed  at  Lisbon,  and 

I  Paulet  to  Walsinghain,  October  a4-NoveiDber  3 :  M8S.  Mary  Qiietil 
^  Scots. 

*  Davison  to  Walsin^ljam,  October  14-24:  MSS.  JDomestic. 

•  *'  Tan  santa  empresa."  *  "  De  tanto  Servicio.'* 
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had  directed  tlie  Prince  of  Panna  to  cross  the  Channel 
immediately  that  the  deed  should  he  done.^  The  evi- 
dence  tliathad  convinced  Burf;hley  tliat  the  Queen  of 
Scota  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  had  convinced 
Mendoza  also.  He  told  tiie  King  that  she  had  implicitly 
acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  himself,^ 

Her  bold  dentals,  however,  had  shaken  some  of  her 
hearers,  and  when  they  next  came  together  "  the  mat- 
ter," as  Walsingliam  informed  Stafford,  "  was  more 
advisedly  considered."  "  The  two  secretaries  were 
brought  before  the  lords,  and  openly  afifirmed  as  mui'h 
viv&  voce  as  they  had  before  deposed  in  writing,  which 
broHght  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Commissioners,  in- 
asmuch that  albeit  some  of  them  stood  well  affected  to 
her,  yet  considering  the  plainness  and  evidence  of  the 
pi-oofs,  every  one  of  tliem  after  this  gave  their  sentence 
against  her,  finding  her  not  only  accessory  and  privy  lo 
the  conspiracy,  but  also  an  imaginer  and  compasser  of 
)l£r  Majesty's  destniction.    ' 

Found  guilty,  she  becam''  thus  incap:ibte,  ipso  facto, 
■nnder  the  Act  of  1.584,  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown. 
The  Queen  and  the  approaching  Parliament  were  left 
to  deride  what  should  be  do-ifi  further ;  the  con-mission 
only,  bef<)re  it  dissolved,  i-elienng  the  anxieties  of  James 
of  Scotland  by  a  declaration  ''that  the  sentence  dero- 
gated nothing  from  him  in  titl"  or  honour,  but  that  he 
was  in  the  same  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  pronounced."* 

There    was   an    expectation    'hat    Spain  might  still 
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move  notw'itlislandinj;  t!ie  (iiscovery.  Huntley  uiid 
Clanilf  H;Hiiilt()ti  liad  sent  an  express  to  Pliili]),  im- 
jiloriiiir  liim  not  to  be  di  scon  raged.  Tliey  pvoinised  if 
Parma  would  lend  tliein  six  tliousand  men  to  coerce 
James,  and  force  liim  to  interpose  in  Ills  mother's  be- 
half. But  Philip,  dislieartened  because  God  had  donu 
less  tban  be  expected,  and  considering  perhaps  that 
Mary  Stuart  was  an  ohstacde  to  his  ambition  that  it 
might  be  convenient  if  Elizabetii  i-emoved,  turned  a 
(leaf  ear,  and  determined  to  work  the  problem  his  own 
way. 

Chasteauueiif 's  misgivings  grew  darker.  He  knew 
that  Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  exeention  ; 
liut  if  sentence  of  death  followed  upon  the  ver(li(;t  of 
the  comnii>si»m,  as  it  was  likely  that  it  would,  he 
thought  Mary  Stuart's  enemies  might  some  day  find 
the  Queen  in  a  yielding  humour,  and  persuade  her  into 
signing  the  warrant.  Mary  Stuart  might  then  be  put 
out  of  the  way  privately,  and  it  would  be  given  out 
that  she  had  died  of  a  cough.' 

For  the  present,  however,  everything  rested  with 
Parliament.  It  had  been  summoned  for  the  15th  of 
October.  It  was  prorogued  till  the  27tli,  and  again 
till  the  29th  (New  Style  November  8lh), 
when  it  was  opened  by  commission,  Eh'zabetli  ''''"'°'*'' 
:iei-NeIf  not  a])pearing.  The  Lords  were  bound  by  the 
judgment  wliich  they  bad  already  given.  The  Com- 
mons had  twice  before  ]ielilioned  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  be  put  to  death  ;  and  every  kniglit  and 
burgess  had  come  from  his  home  with  a  mind  made  up, 
that  the  |)eace  and  prospects  of  the  nation  should  no 
longer  be  troubled  with  this  eternal  trouble.  After  an 
axplauatory  speecli  from  the  Chancellor,  a  resoluli<Mi 
1  Chuteauneu/io  Bnilut,  Ntvcmbet  Oi  EgaimPi^tit. 
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was  passed  for  an  immediate  address  to  the  Queen.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  form,  Tiie  conspiracy  was  gone  over  once 
more  in  all  its  particulars.  The  depositions  were  heard 
and  reheard.  The  snccessive  paragraphs  as  they  were 
sketched  were  referred  back  and  debated  in  the  Houses 
themselves.  Finally,  after  eight  days'  consideration,  a 
fomi  was  agreed  on,  and  was  presente<l  by  a  joint  dep- 
utation. 

'*  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  said  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, "  ref:;arded  the  crown  of  England  as  belonging 
to  herself,  and  would  never  cease  to  seek  what  she  con- 
ceived that  she  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  of.  She 
was  hardened  in  malice,  and  so  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  Majesty,  that  if  slie  could  compass  it,  she 
cared  not  what  might  happen  to  herself.  She  was  a 
fierce,  hani,  and  desperate  woman,  and  as  long  as  she 
lived  her  Majesty  would  never  bo  in  safety.  She  was 
poisoned  with  Popery,  and  was  burning  to  destroy  the 
Gospel  in  England  and  everywhere.  The  King  of 
Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  the  country  as  soon  as 
her  Majesty  should  be  killed,  and  the  nation  would 
then  become  the  slave  of  strangers,  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  destroyed,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  would  be  sold  to  an  Italian  priest.  From  the 
day  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  England  she  had 
been  a  canker  at  its  heart  corru])ting  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Popery  was  thriving  throngh  her  presence, 
and  inercv,  if  mercy  was  shown  her,  would  be  cruelly 
to  all  loyal  subjects.  Further  weakness  on  the  part  of 
her  Majestv  would  decide  those  who  were  wavering  to 
go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  association  formed  for 
her  protection  would  be  broken  up,  for  the  members  of 
It  would  be  forced  by  herself  into  a  violation  of  their 
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oatho.  Tlie  Queen  of  Scots,  in  joining  that  associa- 
tion, lind  passeti  lier  own  seiifence  ;  and  tor  the  cause 
of  Gmi,  of  tlie  Clinrcli,  the  i-t^alm,  and  her  own  person, 
they  demanded  tliat  a  just  condemnation  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  as  just  an  execntiim."  • 

Those  to  whom  it  Iihs  been  given  to  have  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  motives  of  human  actions,  are  assured 
that  Eli/jibeth  tlironghont  her  dealings  with  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  animated  by  a  mean,  maiicioas  personal 
jealousy,  and  they  intei'prct  and  comment  upon  her 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  her  Parliament  on  the  same* 
theory,  Intnitjve  certainty  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument.  More  humble  enquirers,  however,  who  are 
contented  to  study  Elizabeth's  character  in  its  ontward 
manifestations,  ran  understand  what  she  said  without 
suspecting  lier  of  hypocrisy ;  nay,  may  consider  the 
present  as  one  of  tliC  few  instances  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed in  public  her  exact  meaning  with  entire  sin- 
cerity. 

She  spoke  wiih  feeling  of  the  Divine  protection 
wiiich  had  alnclded  her  from  so  many  dangers.  She 
acknowledged  simjily  and  gratefully  the  loyal  affection 
which  ihi-oughout  her  reign  she  had  met  with  from  her 
Bubjecls.  "Her  life,"  she  said,  "  had  now  bucn  dan- 
gerounty  sliot  at.  and  nothing  had  grieved  her  more 
than  that  a  person  of  her  own  sex,  of  the  same  rank 
and  degree,  and  nearly  allied  to  her  in  blood,  had 
fallen  into  so  great  a  crime.  So  far  was  she  from  bear^ 
ing  the  Qneen  of  Scots  ill  will,  that  she  had  written 
secretly  to  her  that  if  she  would  confess  her  fault,  her 
practices  should  be  wrapped  in  silence.  Even  now,  if 
the  Qneen  of  Scots  would  repent,  and  if  there  were 
no  otiiei  interests  in  the  matter  but  her  own,  she 
>  F«titioii  of  Parliiment,  Xovnnber,  1586:  D'Bwn'  Jcmrnah.  Abiidgml 
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would  still  willingly  panlnn  her.  Nay,  if  England 
might  by  lier  own  death  altain  a  more  flourisliing 
estate  and  a  better  prince,  she-  would  ptadly  lay  down 
lier  life.  She  oai-ed  to  keep  it  only  for  her  people's 
Bake,  For  berself,  she  saw  no  great  cause  why  she 
should  be  fond  to  live  or  fear  to  die.  Slie  was  in  a 
cruel  position.  She  was  called  on  to  order  the  death 
of  a  kiiiswmnan,  wliose  practices  had  caused  her  deep 
distress.  Her  situation  was  so  unprecedented,  and  the 
matter  itself  of  so  great  moment,  that  she  trusted  an 
'immediate  resolution  would  not  be  demanded  of  her. 
In  concerns  less  important  than  the  present  she  was 
accustomed  to  deliberate  long  upon  tliat  which  was 
once  to  be  resolved.  Shu  promised  to  pray  God  to 
illuminate  lior  mind  to  foresee  wliat  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  Conim<m wealth,  and  admit- 
ting that  there  woidd  be  danger  in  delay,  she  under- 
took to  give  her  answer  wilh  due  convenienny."  • 

Opuiiiin  which  has  credited  Elizabeth  with  a  states- 
manship wliicii  slie  did  not  possess,  has  condemned  her 
no  less  unreasonably  for  qualities  whicli  in  a  private 
person  are  oliuneless  and  interesting.  She  was  a  per- 
son ot  ciear  luicllectual  perception,  but  without  intel- 
'.ectnal  (Kissions  ;  singularly  careless  of  herself  and 
tnereiore  ot  unatijided  temperament..  On  great  ques- 
tions, wnere  nr«titnents  are  equally  balanced,  the  loves 
ana  hales  oi  men,  tiieir  beliefs  and  sympathetic  convic- 
tions, rather  man  t-onclusions  of  reasoning,  give  them 
i-esolutton  to  plant  ilieir  steps  firmly.  Elizalx'tli  had 
none  oi  these,  and  was  in  consequence  uncertain,  un- 
atabj'e  and  vacillating. 

Sfie  was.  literally  and  truly,  extremely  embarrassed. 
■  She  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  and  she  said  so.  The 
1  8p««cta  ofth*  QuNn,  NoTWnba  l^^SS;  Camdaa.    Abriilgvd. 
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responsibility  lay  wholly  with  herself,  while  the  inter- 
est was  less  hers  than  the  realm's.  To  Protestant 
England  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  menace  of  civil  war 
and  ruin.  To  Elizabeth,  if  individually  dangerous,  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  also  a  political  security.  To  put 
her  to  death  would  be  at  once  dreadfully  distressing  to 
herself,  and  would  be  construed  by  the  charity  of  the 
world  into  private  revenge.  The  execution  would 
involve  an  entire  change  of  policy.  The  shifts  which 
'had  served  her  so  long  would  serve  her  no  longer.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  reifjn  she  was  almost  certain  to 
be  involved  in  war,  while  she  would  risk  offending 
France  and  Scotland,  whose  friendship  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  her. 

After  three  davs'  consideration,  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  Houses  asking  them  to  find  "  some  other  way.'* 
There  was  a  distinct  alternative,  in  which  the  moder- 
ate part  of  Europe  was  entirely  prepared  to  acquiesce. 
The  crown  might  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament 
upon  James,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  be  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  where  no  eye  but 
a  single  attendant's  should  ever  look  upon  her  again. 

It  was  a  compliment  to  Mary  Stuart's  character  and 
ability,  that  death  was  believed  to  be  the  only  prison 
that  would  hold  her.  So  the  Scots  thou<rht  when  she 
was  at  Lochlcven.  So  the  English  Parliament  thought 
now.  Lords  and  Commons,  after  another  week's  din- 
cusnion,  voted  unanimously  that  there  was  "  no  other 
way"  but  execution.  The  original  petition  was  en- 
rolled. The  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  were  sent 
'.'.own  to  Richmond  to  say  that  the  clemency  so  long 
shewn  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  encouraged  her  danger- 
ous boldness,  that  to  hesitate  longer  would  be  sinful, 
"and  would  be  likely  to  provoke  the  anger  of  Al- 
mighty God." 
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As  perplexed  as  ever,  Elizabeth  could  neither  con- 
sent tiur  refuse.  She  spoke  at  length,  ropeatinr;  tniuh 
of  what  nhe  had  said  before,  and  she  ^ve  at  last  nhat 
she  called  "an  answer  anawerless."  The  contiiiiinnce 
of  the  pressure  was  painful  to  her,  and  ParHament  was 
adjourned  till  February.  Burghley  wished  her  to 
promise  that  "  she  would  prefer  no  other  men's  advice, 
being  strangers,  before  that  of  her  own  people,"  and 
though  she  could  resolve  no  fnrther,  to  allow  at  least 
the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  published.  "  It 
was  more  than  a  month  old."  "It  was  still  dumb.  It 
was  time  that  it  should  speak."  Tliis  if  nothing  else 
would  give  the  nation  some  satisfaction.*  She  agreed 
at  last  to  take  this  one  small  step,  but  reluctauity  and 
not  till  afler  many  days. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Government,  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  save  Mary  Stuart's  life,  had  roused  James  into 
unwilling  activity.  M.  de  Believre,  the  Alinisler  of 
Finance  at  Paris,  was  coming  over  on  a  special  em- 
bassy. James  was  required  to  send  some  one  to  unite 
in  a  joint  intercession,  and  could  not  refuse.  William 
Keith  was  chosen  to  go  to  London,  and  was  instructed 
to  act  with  Belifivre.  The  Master  of  Gray,  however, 
intimated  to  Walsingham  that  the  King,  though  very 
earnest  that  his  mother  should  not  be  executed,  yet 
might  be  reconciled  to  much  by  an  increase  of  ])ension, 
and  by  a  Parliamentary  recognition  of  his  title.'' 

The  Queen,  as  usual,  "  was  not  disposed  to  redeem 
perils  at  so  dear  a  price,"*  and  James  hinted  r-ignili- 
cantly  that  if  slie  refused  he  might  be  driven  to  inter- 
pose in  earnest.     "The  King,"  wrote  Gray  to  Archi- 


*  Wkliingh'uL  lo  DavisoD,  October  13-13 1  M88.  SttOaad. 
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bald  Doufjlas,  wlio  was  afjain  at  the  Enijlish  Court, 
"  begins  to  think  that  he  has  done  more  tor  the  Queen 
than  he  has  received  ap])earance  of  good  meaning,  and 
wills  you  and  me  to  make  it  manifest  that  he  may  bo 
compelled  to  follow  some  other  course;"  "and  by 
God,"  continued  Gray,  who  had  done  his  best  to  keep 
James  quiet,  and  was  uneasy  for  the  consequences  to 
himself  if  Mary  Stuart  was  spared,  "  by  God,  I  am  of 
opinion  if  franker  meaning  and  dealing  be  not  used 
towards  him  he  shall  do  this  in  effect;  in  conscience 
as  yet  he  is  right  fast  and  will  be  loath  to  take  evil 
impressions  ;  but  you  know  what  time  works  ;  all  men 
drive  at  him,  first  for  his  mother,  next  for  his  title."  ^ 

In  plain  language,  James  was  willing  to  sell  his 
interest  in  his  mother,  but  he  required  to  be  paid  for 
it.  His  terms  seeming  likely  to  be  refused,  he  was 
disposed  to  make  himself  di.sagreeable.  He  affected  to 
listen  more  seriouslv  to  the  remonstrances  of  Cour- 
celles,  the  French  Ambassador.  He  undertook  to 
send  a  second  representative  to  London  of  higher  rank 
than  Keith,  with  a  more  emphatic  message.  But  he 
was  still  thinkiuii  more  of  himself  than  of  his  mother. 
He  chose  (xray  as  the  person  who  should  carry  it,  and 
Grav,  thontrh  not  likincr  the  work  on  which  he  was  to 
be  sent,  dared  not  decline. 

"  Refuse  I,"  he  wrote  again  to  Douglas,  "the  King 
will  think  I  know  already  what  shall  come,  and  if  she 
die  will  quarrel  with  me.  Live  she,  I  shall  have 
double  harm.  Refuse  1  not,  if  she  die,  men  will  think 
I  have  lent  her  a  hand.  Live  she  by  my  travail,  I 
briuij  a  stafiF  to  mv  own  head,  yet  if  I  cannot  eschew 
I  mean  to  accej)t  the  commission."  ^ 

1  Gray  to  T)ougIas,  November  10:  Murdin. 
*  Same  to  the  same,  Norember  27 :  US.  ibid. 
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Elizabeth's  resolution  was  not  likely  to  be  affected 
either  way  very  deeply  by  such  limping  dealings  as 
tliese.  Tlie  attitude  of  France  was  more  dangerous. 
Before  the  trial  at  Fotheringay,  Dr.  Wottoii  carried 
co]>ies  of  the  compromising  letters  to  Paris,  with  the 
confessions  of  the  Becretaries,  and  was  directed  in 
shewing  them  to  the  King  to  say  that  "  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  malice  had  grown  to  a  point  that  it  could  no 
longer  bo  borne  with."  Elizabeth  had  twice  saved 
her  life,  bad  saved  her  honour  "  by  suppressing  the 
infamous  letters  between  her  and  Bothwell,"  and  now 
in  self-protection  must  look  to  herself.'  The  King 
had  replied  by  bidding  Chastcauneuf  protest  against 
the  trial  of  a  sovereign  Princess  who  was  exemjit  from 
human  judgment,*  and  when  Chaateauneuf  reported 
the  sentence  of  the  commission  and  the  petition  of 
Parliament  for  tJie  execution,  M.  de  Beli*5vre  came 
over  in  haste  to  entreat,  and  if  entreaty  failed  to 
threaten. 

When  contemporary  statesmen,  with  the  fullest  op- 
portunities for  forming  a  judgment,  come  to  opposite 
conclusions,  the  historian  is  bomid  to  speak  witli  difS- 
dence.  Meitdoza  at  Paris  believed  that  Henry  was  in 
earnest,  that  for  |)olitical  reasons  he  desired  tlie  Queen 
of  Scots'  life  to  be  s]>ar?d,  that  Elizabeth  herself  was 
equally  determined  not  to  put  her  \o  death,  and  that 
she  affected  uncertainty  only  to  sell  her  at  n  higher 
price  to  France.^  The  Pope  was  of  the  same  opinion 
■s  regarded  the  King's  disposition.  The  Nuncio  at 
Paris,  at  Mendoza's  instigation,  had  reminded  Henry 
that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  out  of  the  way  the 

1  I:i"lruc(ioni.  Iij  Dr.  Wollon,  S»plembfr  20-Oclober  B. 
"  The  Kintt  of  Kraiice  to  Chn-ieauneuf,  Xovniilwr  1-11 :  SfSS.  Fmnet. 
•  "Fur  venilellemu  an  A  Knncta."  — Mcodoza  al  B«j,  (Iav«mbn  t. 
X«ul«h  Vol  V. 
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crowns  (if  Ehfjlaiid  jiml  Ii-fkrid,  bwtli  by  lier  own  wili 
anil  by  right  of  succession,  would  fall  to  the  King  of 
S|iaiii ;  tiiai  France  was,  tlnfiefore,  in  the  first  degree 
interc'slfd  in  kueping  her  alive.  The  Nuncio's  report 
had  [irobabiy  satisfied  Sextns,  who  persuaded  himself 
tliercfore  that  she  was  in  no  danger.  Olivarez,  on  the 
other  iiand,  was  unable  to  believe  that  Ehzabeth  would 
have  gone  so  far  if  she  Imd  not  intended  extremities, 
or  that  considering  the  extreme  importance  of  Uie 
Frencli  alliance  to  her,  she  would  have  dared  to  bring 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  trial  unless  assured  of  Henry's 
connivance.^ 

Sir  Edward  Stafford  tried  to  discover  whether 
Beli^vre  carried  secret  instructions,  but  he  ascertained 
only  that  if  there  was  an  unavowed  purpose  in  hia 
mission,  no  one  at  all,  not  even  Secretary  Villeroy  him- 
Belf,  was  acquainted  with  it;  and  he  gathered  that  the 
jealousy  of  Sjhiin  was  tnidimliiished,  and  that  if  there 
was  an  alarm  from  Parma,  the  King  could  still  be  de> 
pended  on,^  Mendoza  adhered  to  the  view  which  ho 
had  all  along  expressed,  that  English  politics  required 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  kept  alive,  and  he 
argued  with  appearance  of  reason  that  if  Elizabeth  had 
a  private  understanding  with  the  King  and  really 
meant  to  destroy  her,  she  would  have  done  it  at  one» 
without  waiting  to  pass  the  appearance  of  an  aSron* 
upon  France  by  rejecting  its  intercession. 

Amidst  these  uncertainties  Belicvre  left  Paris  on  the 
6th-16th  of  November.     He  loitered  on  his  way,  and 

>  "  T^  [lire  que  ri  la  Itoyni  muriCMe  Tuese  cierlo  !<n  SaMi  qm  era  cod  ib 

oil  4i  t  Aj  su'«>i>.'raiizii  p:im  librarH  !l.-  Su  Saiil^  y  da  V.  ilaifi,  l«  quiiin* 
offeiidvr  en  una  eon  de  tanta  imporluncii."  —  Oliv  irei  al  Ksjr,  1T-3T  da 
Enero:  ,MS5.  Simnncn, 
*  Suffard  to  Burghley,  yoreralwr  17-37:  MS3  Fratiet, 
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was  eleven  days  in  reacliing  Calais,  wliere  he  found 
letUTs  from  Chasteanneuf,  bidding  Iiim  haste  or  he 
would  come  too  late.  There  was  a  heavy  wind  fnim  the 
Bouth-west,  but  lie  crossed  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  he 
found  a  carriage  waiting  for  liim  at  Dover,  and  was  in 
London  on  Monday,  the  21sl  (December  1).  He  was 
received  by  the  people  with  strong  demonstrations  of 
displeasure.  Tbe  political  constancy  of  Henry  had 
Dot  removed  the  memories  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
the  Ambassador  was  suspected  of  having  brouiiht  as- 
sassins in  his  train  to  do  the  work  which  Bubin^on 
had  failed  to  do.  The  Queen  refused  to  see  him  till 
she  had  given  her  answer  to  the  Parliament.  On 
the  27tb  (December  7),  the  day  of  the  adjournment, 
she  giivc  him  and  Cliasteauneuf  an  audience  at  llich- 
mond. 

The  reception  was  formal  and  cold.  Tbe  Qneen 
was  in  her  chair, of  state,  Leicester,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  Low  Countries,  with  Hatton,  Iturgh- 
lev,  and  others  of  the  Council,  stood  behind  her,  while 
Beliftvre  spoke. 

The  King  of  France,  he  said,  regretted  as  deeply  as 
any  one  the  wicked  designs  of  her  Majesty's  enemies. 
How  far  the  Queen  of  Scots  bad  shared  tlieir  guilt  tbe 
King  could  not  pretend  to  say,  but  lie  had  fiiiled  to  un- 
derstand who  in  such  a  matter  could  be  her  accusere 
or  who  could  be  her  judge.  Public  prosecutors  miglit 
charge  a  subject,  but  the  Qneen  o\'  Scotland,  the 
Queen  Dowiiger  of  France,  and  sister-in-law  of  its 
King,  was  no  snlyeot,  and  to  pass  sentence  up<m  her 
was  lo  viuiate  the  prerogatives  of  princes.  Compli- 
meuiiiig  '.be  Qneen  on  the  nuijesty  of  her  a]ipearancc 
and  on  the  reputation  which  she  had  earned  ihrontjh- 
out  the  world  fur  virtue  and  wisdom,  he  declared  him- 
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Bflf  unable  tc  believe  that  the  iar-famod  Elizabeth  of 
En<;lnn(l  cmikl  fiiri^et  the  words  of  Plato,  that  common 
mentals  were  lead  and  iron,  but  that  the  material  of 
kings  was  gold. 

In  the  same  vein  of  rhetoric 'be  proceeded  to  the 
matter  of  his  arj^iment.  Her  ministers,  he  said,  pre- 
tcndi^d  that  whtle  the  Queen  of  Scots  survived,  her 
lit;-  wnnid  never  be  safe.  The  truth  was  rather  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  death  would  aggravate  her  dan- 
ger. The  Catholic  Powers  were  threatening  England 
ill  the  intei-ests  of  religion,  nither  than  in  the  interests 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  execution  would  but 
fiirnish  tlwm  with  a  fresh  and  more  specious  pi-ctext 
for  their  enterprise. 

"  I  tell  you.  Madam,"  he  said,  "  that  instead  of  ar- 
resting the  invasion  with  which  this  realm  is  menaced, 
you  will  only  precipitate  it.  Hitherto  the  Queen  of 
Scots  bus  been  the  target  which  has  caught  the  arrows 
that  have  been  aimed  at  your  person.  She  is  a  stone 
that  you  hold  in  your  hand.  Fling  it  at  your  enemy, 
and  it  is  gone ;  you  can  threaten  with  it  no  more. 
Kill  her  as  some  advise  you,  and  her  death  will  arm 
your  adversaries  with  despair,  and  wilt  give  them  a 
mf>re  plausible  ground  on  which  to  assail  you.  Your 
Majesty  is  a  wise  and  prudent  princess  ;  we  in  France 
nave  observed  you  closely  for  these  nineteen  years; 
you  have  nsed  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
b)  siicceeil  you  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  as  yoar 
strongest  protection,  and  it  is  a  maxim  among  us  thaV 
tl  OT3  who  change  the  base  of  their  policy  are  on  the 
wa_»  towards  a  fall.  The  Spanish  Minister  in  Paris 
says  opeiily  tli.it  it  will  be  to  bis  master's  advantage  if 
the  Queen  of  Scots  is  destroyed,  being  assured  that  the 
English  Catholics  will  then  give  him  their  undivided 
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tllegiar.ce,*  Tour  Majesty  has  reigned  long  and  hap- 
pily, because  so  far  you  have  preferred  moduralion  to 
Tiolence.  Honour  points  clearly  towards  clemency. 
Interest  is  at  least  equally  balanced.  Tliiiik  of  the 
judgment  of  posterity  and  of  the  name  which  you  will 
leave  behind  you.  Spare  this  lady  and  you  will  lay  my 
master  under  an  eternal  obligation,  and  you  will  earn 
immortal  renown  for  yourself."  ^ 

Elizabeth  must  have  many  times  repeated  the  same 
arguments  to  herself;  but  either  Beiievre's  oratory 
sounded  hollow,  or  the  King  had  sent  her  some  private 
message  that  he  was  only  moving  for  forui's  sake,  or 
else,  which  is  also  probable,  she  may  not  have  trusted 
him.  He  had  outwardly  submitted  to  the  League. 
She  bad  made  another  application  for  Morgan,  and 
Morgan  was  still  withheld  from  licr;  even  in  the  Bas- 
tile  he  bad  been  enabled  to  plot  another  murder,  aiid 
as  it  seemed  with  impunity. 

In  a  loud  voice,  and  her  features  working  with  pas- 
sion, slie  replied  that  she  was  sorry  M,  Beli^vre  should 
have  come  to  England  on  so  bad  an  errand.  She  ap- 
pealed to  God  to  judge  between  her  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  "  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  she  said.  "  had  sought 
shelter  in  her  realm,  had  received  nothing  but  kind- 
ness there,  and  in  recompense  had  three  times  sought 
her  life.  No  misfortune  which  had  ever  ovejtaken  her 
had  cost  her  so  many  tears  as  this  last  conspiracy," 
*'  She  bad   read  as  many  books,"  she  said,  "  as  any 

1  "  Je  vDue  Amy.  Madame,  c«  <]ui  m'a  ec[<<  tftart  pour  v^ritobte  par  ung 

•lira  tiispette  rtit  ouvenmient  cjii'il  wroit  ban  pour  la  grandeur  de  >un 
■ii»<re  que  la  Rnrne  d'KicDPH  fust  detjji  perdue,  pour  CD  qu'il  sit  triea 
■>sun<  qiiB  !e  pirly  de»  Caldcriquei  Angloyi  »«  ranjjeroit  enlitremeot  da 

s  Speech  olM.  IJeliftTre.NoveniberSTDeceroborT.    Abridged:  tt^H, 
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prince  or  princess  in  Cluistpndotn,  and  had  never  met 

witli  !iitytliLngsostriiii<re  and  ))aiiitiil.  Her  life  was  nat- 
undly  viiluuble  to  lit-r,  und  slii.>  could  not  be  safe  in  her 
own  rcahn.  Siie  was  ii  pom'  lone  wonian  surrounded 
by  secret  enemies  wlio  were  (lei  petually  seeking  to  kill 
her." ' 

The  tone  was  unfavourable,  but  the  answer  was  not 
final.  The  Ambassadors  left  her,  and  afterward  Buigh- 
k'v  and  Walsin^^liain  endeavoured  privately  to  eonviuce 
thtui  that  the  execution  was  ubsoKitely  necessary.  A 
week  hiCur,  the  Queen  sent  for  them  again,  and  en- 
quired why  Morgan  was  not  sent  over  afterthis  fresh 
crime.  She  pointed  to  Hunsdoii,  who  was  standing 
near,  and  declared  tlmt  if  her  own  consiii  had  conspired 
against  the  life  of  the  King  of  France,  she  would  not 
have  ])ri)tected  him  ;  and  she  said  she  wanted  Morgan's 
evidence. 

"The  Queen  of  Scots,"  Believre  answered,  "had  so 
many  witnesses  against  her  already  in  England  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  fetch  another  from  France. 
The  King  could  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  send  over  a 
knife  to  cut  the  tJuoat  of  his  sister-in-law.''  "  Hia 
master  was  wailing  anxiously  for  tlie  Queen's  resolu- 
tion. If  he  was  to  understand  tliat  the  request  was 
refused,  lie  must  ask  permission  to  return  to  Paris." 

She  said  she  would  give  him  an  answer  in  three  days, 
and  so  once  more  dismissed  him. 

Eli/ubetli  was  |>erhaps  no  more  certain  than  the 
world  generally,  what  France  really  wished,  and  Scot- 
land had  become  equally  perplexing.  Undoubte<lly 
James  was  willijig  to  drive  a  bargain  for  acquiescing  in 
his  mother's  death  ;  but  Elizabeth  would  not  give  him 
his  price,  and  it  was  perfectly  possible  that  in  his  disap- 
1  Reply  arib«Que«iiorEDgUDd;  Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 
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pointment  he  might  revenge  himself  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. Claude  Hamilton  was  still  pressing  for  Spanish 
assistance  in  Scotland,  and  Mendoza  was  working  hard 
to  overcome  Philip's  indisposition.  Spanish  honour, 
Mendoza  said,  was  concerned  in  making  an  elfort  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Irish  enterprise  had  failed 
l>ecause  it  was  managed  "  por  bonetes  "  —  by  priests' 
caps.  The  plans  for  invading  England  had  failed  through 
the  we.ikness  of  the  English  Catholics.  But  with  Scot- 
land tlioy  would  be  on  solid  ground.  The  lonis  there 
wanted  but  a  handful  of  money  and  five  or  six  thousand 
of  Parma's  soldiers.  With  the  help  of  these,  they  had 
nndertaken  to  kill  the  lords  of  the  other  faction,  and  the 
Kirk  ministers,  to  take  possession  of  the  furtresses,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  King  and  the  re.ilm.  James  himself 
was  secretly  on  their  side  ;  he  had  consented  to  tlieir 
using  any  means  they  conld  find  to  extricate  liim  from 
the  English  party,  and  was  shewing  a  better  disposition 
in  reli;;ion  than  ut  any  previous  time.' 

Had  Philip  come  forward  effcctniilly,  James's  conver- 
sion would  probably  have  prospered.  But  Paima  was 
unwilling  to  spare  troops,  and  was  otherwise  unfavour- 
able;  !ind  Philip,  intent  on  the  succession  for  himself, 
was  unwilling  to  embarrass  himself  with  a  youth  of 
whom  on  eynry  ground,  private,  and  public  he  thought 
as  ill  af  possible.  Neither  Parma's  objection,  however, 
nor  Phili])'s  ])olitics  were  fully  understood  in  Scot- 
laml  ;  a  pressure  continued  to  be  laid  upon  James  to 
accept  Spanish  help,  and  Junies  as  usual  shuffled  be- 
tween the  two  jMirties,  and  held  out  for  a  substantial 

1  111?  Cnllmri.-  i,T,U  c.f  Saillnn.!,  Mi?nil<ua  -jivs,  liad  «..r(  tii.i,  ivonl  ihit 
Ihi't- hiiil  '- .vii^.iii<iiu.-Nl'.  ^vn:«  dvl  Itfv  lumi  |«>n<'ni.'  fii  lilitriiul  (kii 
eua!.iiii.T  tiu'.li,.  ,|„i.  fm-H-,  y  r|iiv  vn  A  \L-y  a  Lu>  Ciiili.ilit.if  nc.  ...lu  lea 

be.  -  Mi'iidoza  «l  Ke.r,  14-34  Deciembre:  I'culet,  Vol.  V. 
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consideratinn  bufure  he  wuulcl  promise  Elizabeth  to  sit 
■till.  He  concealed  his  Ijaiid  carefully,  so  carefully  that 
Cou recites  says  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  hooted  him  in 
the  street  as  ha  passed.  He  maintained  at  a  public  table, 
that  the  ties  of  friendship  were  more  binding  than  the 
tiesofblood.^  Many  a  proud  Scot  would  liave  had  him 
tlireatc-n  Eliznbetli  wilh  war.  He  said  positively  that 
he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  so  long  as  his  personal 
prospects  were  respected,^  even  if  his  mother  were  ex- 
ecuted. '*  The  King,"  wrote  Courcelles,  "  desires  evi- 
dently to  reign  alone.  His  own  wisli  for  his  mother  is 
that  she  be  confined  henceforward  in  one  room,  never 
more  to  speak  with  man  or  woman.  He  would  have 
her  declared  lijrmally  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
to  be  tried  and  put  to  death  if  she  conspire  again,  not 
OS  Queen  but  as  a  private  person,  and  as  vassal  to  the 
Qncen  of  England."  «  Yet,  all  the  while,  he  had  his 
iJitelligence  with  Claude  Hamilton  to  fait  back  upon, 
with  wliat  purpose,  whether  honest,  half  honest,  or 
wholly  dishonest,  it  is  profitless  to  enquire  further. 

Gray,  meanwhile,  was  sent  with  Robert  Melville  after 
Keith,  in  appearance  to  support  Believre,  in  reality  to 
demand  conditions  to  which  Gray  was  now  aware  that 
Elizabeth  would  refuse  consent  ;  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
refusal  upon  Scotland  and  upon  the  King,  he  could  con- 
jecture as  imperfectly  as  any  one.  He  wrote  to  Wal- 
singliiini  to  ap<ilogise  for  his  coming.  If  he  was  not 
true  to  the  Queen  of  England,  he  said,  "  he  was  content 
to  have  bis  head  cut  off  on  a  scaffold."    To  have  refused 

1  "  Que  Ic  sang  de  parents^   ou  [I'iflinili5   na  nous  oblige  taat  qn* 


10  U'Eaaevkl,  December  SD-SO:  Eserlm  Pppcn. 
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the  mfssioii  would  have  ruined  liim.but  the  meaning  <^ 
it,  he  declared,  "  was  modest  and  not  menacing."  If 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  life  was  not  to  be  spared,  he  recom* 
mended  that  he  and  his  eomfHinion  "  should  be  stayed 
by  the  way  or  commanded  to  retire."  • 

The  King,  it  seems,  was  nut  contented  with  llie  dec- 
laration of  the  commission,  and  desired  to  obtain  a  legiil 
engagement,  "  that  no  decree  nor  procedure  in  law 
against  his  mother  shouhl  prejudge  any  title  that  he 
might  pretend  to  the  crown  when  it  should  please  God 
to  call  her  Majesty."  ^ 

The  sentence  had  by  this  time  been  published.  It 
was  received  by  the  peojile  with  an  outburst 
of  wild  delight.  From  tower  and  stee]»Ie  tlie 
bells  crashed  out,  unceasing  for  a  whole  day  and  night. 
Chnrch  answeri'd  chiirch  til!  the  news  had  hceii  borne 
to  tlie  furthest  glen  in  Cumberland.  London  was  illu- 
minated. Faggots  blazed  in  town  and  village  ;  and  a 
shout  of  exultation  rose  out  of  every  loyal  throat. 
Protestant  England  for  the  first  time  felt  itself  secure. 
The  phantom  of  civil  war  disappeared  which  had  hung 
like  a  m'ghtmare  over  the  country;  and  trailesman, and 
yeoman,  and  peasant,  at  last  drew  tiieir  breath  freely. 

For  twenty-four  hours  the  London  bells  rang  on, 
pealing  in  Believre's  ears  the  death-knell  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  Queen  had  promised  Inm  an  answer  in 
three  days.  Ho  accepted  the  publication  of  the  sen- 
tence as  a  conclusive  expressioi^  of  her  determination, 
and,  without  troubling  her  to  throw  it  into  words  or 
■eeking  another  interview,  he  wrote  to  say  that  as  his 
master  would  have  taken  her  consent  to  his  entreaty  as 

1  The  Miistf  r  of  Grav  (o  WaJainenam,  December  13-25,  December  30-30: 
Uas.  S.vil„wL 
*  'Ibe  Scollbih  Ambauidor'B  memnrial,  December,  1S3G:  MS.  Ibid 
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the  highest  of  favours,  so  he  would  regard  his  sister-in- 
law's  execution  as  a  iiiui^al  offence ;  and  he  desired  her 
at  lea^t  to  grunt  sutGdent  respite  to  enable  hiin  to  com- 
municate with  Paris.  A  deputation  of  French  gentle- 
men carried  the  letter  to  Richmond.  The  Queen  would 
not  sue  them,  but  rephed  tliruugli  Walsingham  that  she 
would  consider  tlie  request,  and  soon  after  sent  a  ver- 
bal ^  answer  liiat  she  would  allow  twelve  days.  The 
hardest  rider  in  the  embassy  was  instantly  on  hb  way  to 
Parts.  He  returned  two  days  before  the  time  was  out, 
with  an  answer  from  the  King  to  Chasteauneuf  as  sin- 
cere apparently  as  the  most  single  purpose  could  dictate. 
Henry  undertook,  and  lie  said  that  he  was  speaking  for 
the  House  of  Guise  as  well  as  for  himself,  that  if  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  life  was  spared  she  should  relinquish 
her  claims  on  the  succession  for  ever,  and  never  trouble 
England  more.  He  bade  Chasteauneuf  lavish  money 
among  the  Council,  if  money  would  do  good.  If  noth- 
ing availed  and  if  the  Queen  persisted,  he  said  that 
France  could  not  |iasfl  it  over.^ 

It  was  now  tlie  week  be  lure  Christmas.  The  Queen 
iiad  gone  to  Greenwich  for  the  usual  holy- 
day,  and  Beliftvre's  final  interview  was  ]iost- 
poned  til!  tlie  27th  (January  6).  He  Iiad  little  hope. 
Tlie  ]>eople  with  whom  he  spoke  were  all  in  favour  of 
severity.  He  conceived  Eiiatbetli  to  have  resolved  on 
the  execution,  and  the  Court  to  be  acquiescing  in  it  to 
pk-ase  lier.^  When  admitted  into  Iter  |)resence,  he  ad- 
dressed her  formally  with  an  elaborate  argument.     Ha 

1  "  C«r  1«  AubIovb,"  myi  one  of  tlie  part}-,  "  oat  cesle  cousdima  onjl. 
Khv  da  lie  iii>Kncitr  rifn  par  escript.  insi!!  BenlcTnent  ilonner  paro1i-a,  loi- 
quctlca  II*  revocniient  ^-ax.  lifiires  ifrta."  —  Advis  pour  M.  de  Villerar 
J*nviiT,  1687:  'IVijIol,  Vul.  [V. 

i  The  Kin;.'  nf  Vnnm  to  (.-huteKuneuf  and  Beliivre,  Decomber  14-U 

•  BellcvietoDnilart,  December  ae-Janiuur  9:  Teulet,  ToL  IT. 
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said,  as  beFdre,  that  the  death  of  the  Qaeen  of  Scots 
would  hii  more  dangerous  to  Elizabeth  than  her  life  j 
that  if  she  was  spared,  not  his  own  master  only,  but 
every  sovoreijin  hi  Clirlsteiidom  would  become  bound 
for  Elizabeth's  security;  while  bloody  remedies  were 
more  often  the  beghming  of  fresh  calamities  than  the 
end  of  those  whieli  they  were  meant  to  cure.  To  ab- 
etain  from  bloodshed  the  Ambassador  said  was  tlie  first 
condition  of  a  pros|>eroua  reign,  and  his  master  could 
not  believe  that  she  would  contradict  the  maxims 
which  had  hitherto  guided  her  conduct.  If  she  was 
determined  to  pereevere,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  her  that  the  Kinf;  could  not  regard  the  Queen  of 
Scots  us  fairly  amenable  to  English  laws,  and  not  only 
would  he  resent  ihe  execution,  on  the  common  ground 
which  he  shared  with  his  brother  princes,  but  would 
have  to  look  on  it  as  a  special  affront  to  himself.^ 

"  M.  Bclii5vre."  said  the  Queen,  when  he  had  ended, 
"  does  rhe  King  your  master  bid  you  use  these  words 
to  me  ?  •' 

"  Yes,  Madam,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  his  express 
command." 

Two  hours'  conversalion  followed,  with  no  posilive 
result.  She  said  she  would  send  some  one  to  Paris  to 
speak  to  the  King.  She  shewed  signs  of  great  irreso- 
lution, and  wjis  unwilling  to  let  Believre  leave  her. 
She  di'tiiined  him  on  various  pretexts,  and  only  after  a 
week  alloweil  him  at  last  to  go,  taking  with  him  a  let- 
ter of  coLuplaint  and  remonstrance  to  the  King,  in  which 
she  said  she  would  not  be  frightened  witli  menaces,  and 
that  til  threaten  her  was  the  readiest  way  to  make  the 
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The  second  day  after  Beli^vre's  departure  Gray  and 
Melville  were  admitted  also,  Gray's  advice  to  stop 
them  on  the  road  not  having  been  acted  upon.  Mel- 
ville had  crrown  oli  in  Mary  Stuart's  service.  He  at 
anv  rate  was  true  to  her,  and  had  come  to  London 
with  a  purpose  as  honest  as  Gray's  was  false  and 
treacherous.  They  said  like  Belidvre,  that  thev  had 
come  to  intercede  for  the  Queen  of  Scots'  life.  Eliza- 
beth asked  what  security  they  could  give  her  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  future  behaviour.  They  answered 
that  the  King  and  the  Scotch  nobility  would  be  securi- 
ties for  her,  and  that  if  she  was  placed  in  her  son's 
hands,  he  would  undertake  for  her  safe  keeping. 

"  That,"  said  Elizabeth  abruptly,  '*  wouUl  be  to  arm 
my  enemy  with  double  power,  and  make  him  the 
stronger  to  do  me  hurt." 

The  Ambassadors  starting  at  the  word  enemy,  sho 
coloured,  and  said  she  did  not  mean  that  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  her  enemy.  It  was  a  mode  of  speech. 
If  they  could  suggest  any  means  by  which  her  own 
hfe  could  be  made  secure  without  the  execution,  she 
would  be  very  well  pleased. 

Melville  s])oke  at  length,  but  vaguely  ;  and  knowing 
that  James  was  at  heart  only  anxious  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, Elizabeth  suggested  maliciously,  that  if  she  par- 
doned his  mother,  he  should  renounce  his  own  preten- 
sions in  the  event  of  any  future  ccmspiracy.  If  he 
would  do  this  the  Lords  and  Commons  might  perhaps 
be  satisfied,  and  mi<xht  allow  her  to  live.^ 

Neither  Scotland  nor  James  were  j)repared  to  sacri- 

1  "  Si  Ic  Rov  d'Escossc  luyinesnic  vouloit  rcnoiicer  a  tout  le  droict  que  il 
prc'fend  a  la  tourorino  d'An^letcrre  en  cas  (|uc  il  ndvint  cy-apres  que  Tod 
tonjurtt>t  centre  la  vie  de  la  Uoyne  d'Aiigletcrre,  cela  pourroit  servir  a  ecu- 
tenter  les  Seij^neurs  de  ce  IJoyaulme."  —  Advis  pour  M.  de  Villeroy 
Teulet,  Vol.  IV. 
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fice  what  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  with  so  much 
passion.  The  Queen  told  the  Ambassadors  that  their 
rer|iiest  could  not  otherwise  be  granted.  They  made  a 
formul  piotest  and  withdrew.  ^ 

The  Queen  had  promised  that  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  be  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  strangers, 
and  she  bad  so  far  kept  lier  word  ;  but  neither  the  dis- 
missal of  Belidvre  and  the  Scots,  nor  the  attitude  of 
Parliament,  nor  the  feehng  which  had  been  displayed 
BO  signally  in  every  part  of  England,  bad  persuaded 
those  who  believed  that  they  were  behind  the  scenes 
that  tlie  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  real  danger,  Tlie  opin- 
ion in  Scotland  was  that  her  pardon  was  to  be  part  of 
tlie  conditions  of  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  the  French 
embassy  there  was  an  expectation  that  she  would  be 
Spared  at  least  till  the  next  offence.  M.  Brulart's  sec- 
retary, who  bad  been  in  London  with  Believre  and 
returned  to  Paris  before  him,  brought  word  that  the 
King's  intercession  had  really  prevailed.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  was  to  be  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  she 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  Carmelite  nun,  waited  on  by  two 
women,  and  never  seen  but  through  a  grating.  Cecil 
himself,  according  to  Alendoza,  wrote  something  of  the 
same  kind  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  "It  will  be  as  I 
have  always  told  your  Majesty,"  said  Mendoza,  in 
reporting  the  words  to  Philip.  "  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land wishes  to  keep  her  alive,  and  the  French  King 
and  his  mother  wish  her  to  be  held  a  close  prisoner."  ' 
To  Mary  Stuart  herself  the  door  of  escape  was  still 
IB88.  ^^c\A  open.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
Ho'embw.  s(;i,tence  Lord  Buckhnrst  and  Secretary 
Beale  wore  sent  to  Fotheringay  with  a  copy  of  it. 
They  were  directed  to  It'll  her  that  the  Court  had  re- 
>  Uendoza  to  I'hilip,  Junwry  14-84:  Teulet,  To).  T. 
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examined  lier  sentence,  and  had  convinced  themselves. 
that  nutwitlistanding  her  detiiid,  she  was  still  reall; 
guilty.  Their  vt-nlict  had  been  confiiined  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  Queen  was  niged  "by  many  strong  and  in- 
vincible arguments  to  proceed  to  her  execution,  as  the 
seed-plot,  chief  motive,  and  author  of  all  the  late  con- 
spiracies ; "  and  was  told  that  if  she  did  not  yield  "  she 
would  be  guilty  both  before  God  and  the  whole  world 
of  all  the  miseries  and  calamities  that  might  come  on 
her  refusal."  "  Albeit,"  therefore,  "  she  knew  not 
yet  how  it  should  please  God  to  incline  her  heart  in 
that  behalf;  yet  she  thought  it  meet  in  conscience  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  forewarned,  that  she 
might  bethink  herself  of  her  sins  and  oflenres,  both  to 
God  and  towards  herself,  and  pray  for  grace  to  be  truly 
penitent  for  tlie  same."  "  Had  the  fault  reached  no 
further  than  her  own  person,"  Elizabeth  "  protested 
before  God  that  she  would  have  freely  pardoned  it."  * 

When  a  sentence  of  death  is  communicated,  to  hold 
out  a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  executed  is  usually  equiv- 
alent to  a  promise,  and  no  message  could  have  con- 
veyed more  plainly  that  Mary  Stuart  bad  but  to  con- 
fess and  express  ivgret,  and  that  her  last  fault,  like  the 
long  catalogue  which  bad  preceded  it,  would  he  forgot- 
ten. Mary  Stuart,  however,  shared  probably  in  the 
general  belief^  that  Elizabeth  dared  not  execute  her, 
and  saw  only  in  her  evident  hesitation  a  cowardice  on 
which  she  might  safely  presume  ;  while  the  sentence 
was  a  feature  in  itself,  which  she  could  make  use  of 
to  stir  the  world  in  her  behalf.  She  was  entreated  not 
to  deceive  herself.     She  was  told  that  if  she  refused 

1  iDBtiucliana  (o  Lord  Hiickhurat  and  Sir.  Brele  e«n(  to  Ihe  Qumq  al 
Sects,  November  17-27:  MSS.  .Vary  Quttn  of  Scoli. 
*  SMiBt  iutelligeacc,  October  31-Xoveniber  10:  MS.  Ibid. 
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to  beg  pardon  her  life  would  be  really  in  danger. 
Fiercely  and  sternly  she  dared  the  Government  to 
do  their  worst  npon  her.  Having  condemned  her  to 
death,  they  might  complete  their  wicked  work,  she 
Baid,  and  God  would  recompense  her  in  Paradise. 

In  the  war  of  words  which  followed  her  keen  tongue 
Rerveti  her  well.  Lord  Bucklmrst  said  that  she  hud 
lauglit  the  Catliolics  to  regard  her  as  their  sovereign, 
and  that  neither  religion  nor  her  Majesty  herself  conld 
be  safe  while  she  survived.  She  thanked  God  for  the 
importance  which  was  attached  to  her.  She  was 
happy,  she  said,  to  sacrifice  her  life  in  the  cause  of 
God  and  the  Church.  They  told  her  she  was  not  to 
die  for  religion,  but  for  having  compassed  the  deposi- 
tion and  destruction  of  tJie  reigning  Queen.  She  re- 
plied that  she  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  have 
BN[iired  tu  two  such  high  distinctions.  So  far  from 
having  intended  tlie  Queen's  death,  she  would  not 
have  had  her  suffer  the  fillip  of  a  finger.  She  was 
persecuted  as  David  was,  she  said,  witli  an  implied 
comparison  of  Elizabeth  to  Saul.  Her  misfortune  was 
only  that  she  could  not  like  David  fly  by  the  window.* 

She  was  allowed  an  interval  to  reflect;  and  then 
Paulet  came  to  her  and  said  that  since  she  had  shewn 
no  penitence,  she  must  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  Slie  had  forfeited  her  place  as  a  sover- 
eign, and  he  must  remove  the  cloth  of  state  in  her 
chamber. 

She  answered  that  she  was  an  anointed  Queen. 
Man  ciiulil  not  take  her  rank  from  her,  and  she  would 
die  a  Queen  in  spite  of  them.  They  had  no  more  right 
over  her,  slie  s;iid,  than  a  highwayman  over  an  honest 

1  \\ttv  Smart  to  tb«  Arehbinhop  of  Gljugow,  November  a4-Deceinb*r  I 
Ubaanff,  Vol.  VI. 
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magistrate  whom  he  might  meet  at  the  corner  of  a 
\vood.  God  would  avenge  her.  English  kings  had 
been  often  murdered,  and  being  of  the  same  blood,  it 
was  like  enough  she  would  fare  no  betterr  They  had 
killed  King  Richard,  and  now  they  might  kill  her. 

Resolute,  yet  keeping  still  within  the  bounds  of 
courtesy,  Paulet  desired  her  women  to  remove  the 
hangings.  They  refused  to  touch  them,  •  shrieking 
vengeance  on  him  and  all  belonging  to  him.  Impa- 
tiently he  called  in  his  own  servants,  who  tore  them 
violently  down.  He  bade  them  take  away  her  bil- 
liard  table,  saylnfx  sternly  that  she  had  now  no  leisure 
for  amusements,  and  for  the  first  time  he  covered  his 
head  and  seated  himself  in  her  presence.^ 

Her  ingenuity  was  never  at  fault.  Paulet  had  told 
her  she  was  a  traitress.  Where  the  arms  of  Scotland 
had  hung  she  suspended  a  crucifix  for  answer,  and 
pointed  to  it  when  next  he  entered.  Though  she 
thouijlit  her  execution  unlikely,  she  must  have  felt 
that  it  was  not  im])()ssible,  and  she  was  determined 
tliat  if  die  she  must,  she  would  give  her  death  the 
character  of  a  martyrdom.  It  was  true  that  it  was 
on  account  of  her  creed  that  the  English  Protestants 
insisted  so  fiercely  on  her  punishment.  She  claimed 
the  benefit  of  their  animosity,  partly  it  may  be  to  im- 
prove her  pros])ects  in  the  other  world,  partly  also  that 
in  seeming  to  die  for  religion,  she  might  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound  on  the  reputation  of  Elizabeth,  and  force  the 
Catholic  Powers  at  last  for  very  shame  to  revenge  her. 
She  had  hinted  to  the  Commissioners  that  she  might 
be  converted.  From  this  moment  all  her  efforts  were 
directed  to  making  her  Romanism  as  conspicuous  as 

1  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow^  November  24-December  4) 
Ubanoff,  Vol.  VI. 
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possiLile,  and  to  enforcing  upon  every  one  that  slie  wai 
to  die  in  the  cause  of  the  faith.  There  was  no  glory 
in  being  executed  for  an  attempt  to  murder.  Dying 
thus,  tiie  woHd  could  but  say  that  it  was  a  severe  ex- 
piation of  a  real  crime.  As  a  martyr  she  might,  like 
Samson,  involve  her  enemies  in  her  ruin,  and  purchase 
pardon  for  her  last  falsehood  by  giving  victory  to  the 
Church. 

Her  almoner  had  been  separated  from  her  since  Her 
^^  ari-est  at  Chartley,     Paulet  offered  her  the 

assistance  of  an  Anglican  divine,  which  of 
course  she  disdainfully  declined.  Afraid  of  being  made 
away  with  secretly,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  thanking 
God  that  her  tedious  pilgrimage  was  now  to  end,  re- 
questing that  her  execution  might  be  public,  that  hei 
servants  and  the  other  spectators  might  testify  that  sliu 
died  a  Catholic,  and  begging  further,  that  since  in 
England  those  Catholic  rites  with  which  their  common 
ancestors  had  been  buried  were  no  longer  attainable, 
her  body  might  be  carried  to  France  where  she  might 
lie  beside  the  Queen  her  mother.*  To  her  friends 
abroad  she  addressed  letters  of  farewell,  wonled  with 
the  delicate  pathos  of  which  she  was  as  great  a  mis- 
tress as  of  sarcasm,  trusting  that  her  servants  would 
find  means  when  she  was  gone  to  convey  them  to 
their  destination.  To  Mendoza  she  wrole,  bidding 
him  tull  Philip  she  was  dying  in  the  good  cause;  to 
Guise,  that  the  House  of  Lorraine  had  always  been 
ready  with  its  blood  in  the  Church's  quarrel,  that  she 
was  now  called  on  to  shed  hers,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  said  of  her  that  she  was  degenerate.  She  was  the 
first  of  her  race,  she  said,  to  die  by  the  imnd  of  an 
1  Utry  Stuart  to  £liubetli,  NDTcnbai  SS-December  3:  Libuioa;  7oL 
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executioner,  tut  to  be  jtidfred  and  rondi'mncd  by  hera- 
tifs  was  tti  he  arcepted  iti  heaven,  and  she  desired  him 
to  remember  lier  servants,  and  to  see  pniyers  said  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  poor  cousin." 

To  the  Pope  —  who,  as  she  knew  from  La  Rue,  had 
doubted  her  sincerity  —  she  wrote  elaborajely  and  sol- 
emnly, declariiip  herself  a  true  child  of  Holy  Church. 
She  liad  refused,  she  told  him,  the  ministrations  of 
heretics;  she  intended,  if  her  almoner  was  restored  to 
her,  to  prepare  for  death  in  tlie  usual  way  by  confes- 
sion, penance,  and  commnnion ;  but,  as  it  was  possible 
that  he  might  be  forbidden  to  have  acces.s  to  her,  she 
humbly  besought  his  Holiness  that  her  general  peni- 
tence miglit  be  accepted,  and  that  lie  would  himself 
grant  her  Ins  own  absolution.  She  was  coming,  like 
the  prodigal,  to  Christ,  and  offering  her  blood  at  the 
fool  of  the  cross.  She  commended  her  son  to  his  care, 
to  be  recovered  if  possible  from  perdition.  If  her  son 
continned  obdurate,  slie  bequeathed  her  riglit  and  in- 
terest in  the  English  Crown  to  the  King  of  Spain.* 

In  point  of  form  and  grace  Mary  Stuart  had  the 
advantage  of  her  rival  everywhere.  Eli'/Jibcth,  with 
a  gentral  desire  to  do  right,  could  condescend  to  poor 
and  mean  manoeuvres.  Mary  Stuart  carried  herself 
iu  the  midst  of  her  crimes  with  a  majesty  which  would 
liave  become  the  noblest  of  sovereigns. 

Tlie  difficulty  in  making  up  her  mind  which  Eliza-  ' 
beth   experienced,  even  in  trifles,  became  absolute  im- 
possibility in  a  matter  of  so  tremendous  importance, 
and  it  seems  as  if  she  was  looking  about  for  additional 
motives  to  assist  her  resolution  ;  and  to  rid  herself  in 

I  MarvSluiTtlotheDu1[eDfGuiM,NoT«inbei31-Dceemb«i4:I«li«iMC 
Vol.  VI. 
*  Maiy  StQut  to  tbe  Pd[«,  NoTambcr  33-  Dwuntw  i:  tbid. 
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Rome  way  or  otlier  of  the  importunity  of  France.  Wal- 
Bingham  was  absent  from  tlie  Court,  In  the  cuwoiia 
con  trad  ictorin  093  of  her  temperament,  she  had  perhaps 
i  resented  upon  him  tlie  completeness  with  whicli  he  had 
!  unravelled  the  conspiracy,  and  forced  her  into  the 
dilemma  in  which  she  found  herself.  Walstngliam,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  made  himself  securiiy 
for  the  debts  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Tlie  power  of  at- 
torney which  Sidney  hud  hfi  for  the  sale  of  ]iart  of  Jiis 
estates  was  found,  afler  his  death,  to  be  informal ;  and 
the  will,  which  he  had  made  on  the  faith  of  it  for  the 
payment  of  his  creditors,  could  not  be  executed.  Tlia 
estates  were  tied  up,  and  the  creditors  came  upon  Wal- 
singliam,  who  was  consequently  mined.' 

The  debts  tliemselves  had  been  incurred  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the.  Queen.  WaJsingham  had  probably  saved 
£h'7^U-th  from  assassination,  and  England  from  inva- 
sion. The  estates  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  more 
than  one  unlicensed  refugee,  had  fallen  by  attainder 
to  the  Crown.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  been  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds;  the  rents  of  the  vast  estates  of 
the  Djicres,  the  Nevilles,  and  the  Percys  were  paid  into 
the  treasury.  It  might  have  been  thought  reasonable, 
that  out  of  these  resources,  if  in  no  other  w»y,  some  as- 
sislance  might  have  been  given  to  a  minister  who  had 
deserved  so  well  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 
Burgbley  undertook  the  advocacy  of  the  cause.  He 
represented  to  Elizabeth  that  she  owed  her  life  to  Wal- 
singham's  care,  and  that  "it  would  bo  a  great  dishon- 
our to  her  if  she  allowed  him  to  be  crushed."  "  She 
listened,  seemingly  favourable  but    slow  to   resolve." 
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Leicester.  Iiowever,  for  some  unknown  reason,  raised 

objt'Ct  ioiia,'  and  Iiit  iiutural  Unuli'iicies,  rtinliH'ccil  so 
|)0werfiilly,  citnicd  the  tiay.  Eillitr  she  piit  off  the 
ap]ilicaliiiii  with  some  evasion,  or  she  returned  u  posi- 
tive retusal.  Babington's  eslates  were  given,  as  Burgli- 
Icy  notices  in  his  diary,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and 
Walsiiigliam,  in  indignant  disgust,  retired  to  liis  house 
at  Barnehns. 

"  I  hnmblv  lieseech  your  Lordsliip  to  pardon  me,"  he 
wrote  to  lltn-ghlcy,  "  that  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of 
you  before  my  departure.  Her  Majesty's  unkind  deal- 
ing towards  me  has  so  wounded  me,  as  I  could  take 
no  comfort  to  stay  there  ;  and  yet,  if  I  saw  any  ho|ie 
that  my  continuance  there  might  either  breed  any 
goodnesfi  to  the  Church,  or  furtherance  to  the  service 
of  her  Majesty  or  tlie  reahn,  tite  regard  of  my  partic- 
ular should  not  cause  me  to  withdraw  myself.  But 
seeing  the  declining  state  we  are  arriving  into,  and 
that  men  of  best  desert  are  least  esteemed,  I  hold  them 
happiest  in  this  government  that  may  be  rather  lookers 
on  than  actors,  I  humbly,  tlierefon.',  do  beseech  your 
Lordship  that,  as  1  do  acknowledge  myself  infinitely 
bound  unto  yon  for  your  most  honourable  and  friendly 
furtherance  yielded  uiito  me  in  my  suit,  which  I  will 
never  foj-get,  so  you  will  be  pleased  to  increase  my 
bond  towards  you  by  forbearing  any  further  to  pre.sa 
her  Majesty  in  the  same,  which  I  am  resolved  fully  to 
give  over.  I  do  assure  vour  Lordshij),  whatsoever  con- 
ceit lier  Majesty  maketh  of  me,  I  would  not  spend  so 
long  time  as  I  have  il<)ne  in  that  place,  subject  to  so 
infinite  toil  and  discomfort,  not  to  be  made  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  My  hope  is,  however  I  am  dealt  withal 
by  an  earthly  Prince,  I  shall  never  lack  the  comfort  of 
1  DtviaoD  lo  Walainnbam,  December  lD-30:  MSS.  Dotuttie. 
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the  Prince  of  Princes,  to  whose  protection  I  commit 
your  Lordship.     Most  humbly  taking  my  leave, 

"  At  Barneims,  the  16th  of  December,  1586. 
"  Your  Lordship's  to  command, 

"F,  Walsingham." 

Loyalty,  and  perhaps  Burghley's  entreaties,  hi  a  few 
weeks  overcame  Walsingliam's  just  irritation.  The 
Queen  never  came  to  his  help.  He  was  too  pure  to 
imitate  other  servants  of  the  State,  who  multiplied  in- 
definitely their  nominal  salaries  by  the  abuse  of  their 
influence.  He  died  two  years  after,  so  poor  that  his 
body  was  buried  at  night  to  save  the  cost  of  an  expen- 
sive funeral.  He  returned  to  his  work,  however.  He 
gave  Iiis  ungracious  mistress  freely  what  remained  to 
him  of  life,  burdening  her  with  no  more  petitions. 
But  she  was  punished  through  liis  absence  in  being 
allowed  to  entangle  herself  in  an  absurd  and  discred- 
itable artifice. 

On  the  day  that  BeliSvre  left  London  (.lannary  10- 
20^,  a  young  Stafford,  brother  U>  Sir  Edward 
the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  came  to  Walsing- 
ham  at  Bavnelms,  and  told  him  that  tliere  was  a  fresh 
conspiracy  on  fool,  and  that  M.  Chasteauneuf  w.is  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  He  had  been,  he  said,  at  Chasteau- 
neuf's  lionse  on  the  26lh  of  December,  when  he  had 
found  him  sitting  over  the  fire  with  Belif5vi-o.  Chas- 
(eatmeuf  had  taken  him  aside  into  a  gallery,  and  liad 
isked  him  whether  he  knew  any  one  who,  for  a  high 
rewaitl,  would  kill  the  Queen.  The  Pope  was  ready 
to  pension  any  one  who  could  succeed  in  iloing  it  with 
ten  thousand  crowns  a  year.  Destrappes,  Chasteau- 
Beuf 's  secretary,  had  spoken  to  him  afterwards  on  tlie 
■amo  subject ;  and  Stafford  wishing,  according  to  his 
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own  story,  to  learn  more,  had  replied  that  there  was  ft 
man  in  Ncwpate,  named  Moudv,  under  arrest  for  debt, 
wild  had  been  with  his  brotlier  in  France,  that  mipht 
jK-rhaps  undertake  it.  Destrappes  desired  to  see  the 
man.  He  and  Stafford  had  gone  together  to  the  prison, 
where  Moody  had  tallied  the  matter  over  with  theiD. 
The  debt  being  a  small  one,  there  wonld  be  no  diffi- 
cullj-  in  procuring  his  release;  and  he  had  proposed 
either  to  poison  the  Queen's  saddle,  or  introduce  a  bag 
of  powder  under  her  bed,  or  something  else  equally 
chimerical.  Destrappes  had  listened  approvingly  ;  and 
Stafford,  thinking  now  that  he  had  heard  enough,  came 
off  with  liis  information  to  Walsingham. 

Stafford  was  a  notorious  reprobate.  Walsingham, 
after  a  few  questions,  satisfied  himself  that  he  was 
lying.  He  supposed  that  it  was  some  trick  to  extort 
money  from  the  French  Ambassador,^  and  sent  him 
abont  IWs  business.  Stafford,  rejected  by  one  Secre- 
tary, carried  his  story  to  another ;  and  in  Davison  he 
found  a  more  attentive  hearer.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Davison  was  deceived,  or  any  of  the  Council,  or  the 
Queen,  wiiom  it  was  necessary  to  consult  before  any 
step  was  tiken;  but  the  charge  was  thought  conven- 
ient for  the  moment,  perhaps  to  embarrass  Cliasteaa- 
neuf.  and  paralyse  the  remonstrances  of  Henry  and 
Catharine,  while  the  Mary  Stuart  crisis  continued. 
The  exact  motive  is  obscure  ;  but  that  there  was  ft 
trii?k  of  some  kind  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

Walsingham,  in  a  subsequent  apology  to  Chasteau- 
nenf,  told  him  that  if  he  had  been  himself  at  Court,  no 
iiotice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  story.*     Elizabeth 

I  "  Vnv«nl  clfreuient  n>s1re  qu'unp  nfyorlirie  de  Stafford  ponr  liter  di 
l-«rKo.it  .'ic  mny-"  -  ChaBtPtuiiai.f  .u  l!oy.  Mara,  158T:  T»i.let,  Vol.  IV. 

'  "  WalKinci'im  Ic  rejecri  Airt  loing,  et  xi  Divison  cust  fiict  d«  mmntt, 
U  ehoec  n'eusi  pan  pas*^  >i  Kranti  a  qu'Q  mt  coDfena,  m'adioiittaBt  nm» 
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jested  afterwards  with  Destrappes,  at  the  inconveii- 
leave  to  wliicli  lie  had  been  exposed.  She  said  to  tha 
Ambassador  that  she  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  pair  nf 
rogues;^  and  as  the  rogues  were  never  punished,  tliey 
must  have  been  th*  instruioents  of  a  plot  of  which,  if 
she  was  not  herseli  the  instigator,  she  could  not  have 
seriousiydisapproved, 

However  that  might  be,  an  express  was  sent  after 
Destrappes,  who  had  letl  London  the  same  morning  ta 
overtake  Belifivre.  He  was  brought  back  and  com- 
mitted In  the  Tower,  while  Chastcauneiif  was  invited 
to  attend  a  Council  at  Burghley's  lionse,  and  was  in- 
formed that  another  conspiracy  had  been  dist-overeJ 
for  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  which  he  or  some  of 
his  people  were  supposed  to  be  implicated.  Siaffbrii'a 
deposition  was  read  to  him.  He  was  informed  furllitr 
that  Destrappes  had  been  examined  on  his  reachinft  the 
Tower,  and  liad  not  denied  that  he  had  seen  Moody  at 
Newgate,  while  Moody  a<;atn  sup]»orted  Stafford  by 
swearing  that  Desti-appes  iiad  suid  he  "  wished  such  a 
man  could  be  found  in  England  as  he  who  did  the  e.\e- 
cution  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange," 

Cliasteauneuf  listened  in  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment. Truth  and  falsebocKl  had  been  so  ingeniously 
interlaced  that  he  knew  not  what  to  say  or  not  to  say. 
The  real  fact,  as  he  explained  it  afterwards,  had  been 
this:  —  Stafford  had  informed  Destrappes  that  there 
was  a  man  in  Newgate  called  Moody  who  had  some- 
thing to  tell  him  of  importance  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Chasteauneuf  recognised  the  name  as  that  of  a  person 
who  had  once  carried  a  letter  for  him  to  Chartley,  and 
t'il  tun  oU  h  la  rour,  DeitrappM  n'euet  pu  eiti!  pris."  —  CliasteiuncDf 
M  Roy,  Mora,  158T:  Teulel,  Vol.  IV. 

1  "  (Ju'clle  Hvoit  ciigncu  la  verity  que  ce  n'eetait  qu'uDs  tfnmtNis  da 
AMixGDquii»."~Cb»UauMuf  >u  B«r,  UanU:  Ibid. 
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Bapposiiif;  it  iniplit  he  a  matter  of  ponseqnpnoe,  sent  liia 
socrt'tary  to  spunk  with  liim.  Tlic  inysttTy  was  merely 
that,  if  HI.  Chiistenuneiif  wimlii  pay  llie  (ieht  fur  wli'cli 
Mmi'tv  was  imprisoned,  Miiody  said  lie  was  ready  to 
kill  the  Queen.  DestrHppi>3  instantly  left  liim  and 
infiirmed  his  master.  Chasteiuineuf,  supposing  a  trap 
had  been  laid  to  tempt  him,  forbade  Stafford  his  house, 
and  threatened  if  he  came  near  him  again  to  send  him 
handcuffed  to  the  Council. 

He  was  silent  for  some  seconds,  between  surprise  ai'd 
indignation.  Burgldey  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  Staf- 
ford. At  first  "he  was  so  offended  that  he  said  ha 
would  "  see  no  one :  lie  was  Ambassador  to  a  King,  and 
for  the  honour  of  hia  master  woolH  not  suhmit  to  be 
accused."  Then  he  changed  his  mind.  He  demanded 
that  Slaffi.rd  should  he  confronted  with  him,  when 
Stafford,  to  his  increased  bewilderment,  stood  reso- 
lutely to  his  story,  swore  stoully  on  pain  of  damnation 
that  he  was  speakiiifj  truth,  and  charged  Chasteaunenf 
to  his  face  in  voluble  French  with  having  personally 
temi>ted  him  to  commit  treason.* 

The  Council,  "finding  the  Ambassador  greatly  dis- 
quieted, commanded  Stafford  to  depart."  Chasteau- 
neuf.  finding  words  at  last,  gave  his  own  version  of 
what  had  passed.  He  was  gravely  told  that  by  his 
own  shewing  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  fault.  Ho 
had  been  made  privy  to  a  wicked  device,  and  the 
Queen  bad  cause  to  complain  that  he  had  not  re- 
vealed it. 

Chastcauneuf  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  said  (hat  being  an  Ambassador  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  report  everything  that  he  Iiearil  to 
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the  Queen.  His  duty  nas  to  cnmmanicate  not  with 
hei'  but  with  his  own  niaater.  Tiie  Council  aririied 
graveiy  on  the  other  side ;  CliaRtoaiineuf,  already 
angry,  contradicted  them ;  ^  and  thus  Elizabeth,  instend 
of  being  on  her  defence  apainst  the  French  Court,  had 
turned  the  tables,  and  appeared  to  have  ground  of 
heavy  complaint  against  the  French  Miiiister,  Secre- 
tary Wade  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  not  as  Belidvre 
had  hoped  to  tell  the  King  that  she  had  yielded  aboat 
tlie  Queen  of  Scots  ;  but  to  demand  in  a  high  tone  the 
recall  of  Chasteauneuf,  and  the  instant  surrender  of 
Morgan  and  Charles  Paget. 

So  audacious  an  attitude  could  not  long  be  main- 
tained. The  mistake  was  acknowledged  a.  few  months 
after,  and  due  regrets  expressed:  but,  meanwhile,  it 
answered  its  immediate  end.  Tlie  King  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  bare  suspicion  that  his  Ambassador  could 
have  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,^  and  said  no  more 
at>out  the  Qneen  of  Scots.  Destrappes  remained  in 
the  Tower  after  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge  bad 
been  confessed,  lest  it  should  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
arrested  without  cause.  Elizabeth,  when  she  released 
him  at  last,  said,  laughing,  to  Clmsteauneuf,  that  she 
understood  his  secretary  was  a  lawyer,  and  that  if  ever 
she  had  a  cause  to  plead  before  the  courts  in  Paris,  lie 
could  revenge  himselfs 

Had  tlie  Council  only  been  concerned  in  this  strange 
invention,  the  purpose  of  it  would  be  intelligible. 
They  might  have  wished  to  overcome  the  Queen's 
irresolution  by  a  fresh  illustration  of  her  insecurity. 
Ui-r  own  evident  share  in  the  deception  negatives  thii 

>  Narrnfivc  nf  whal  [)a.>«»d  wlfh  (h«  French  AmbafiBidor,  January  Vi-lt, 
1687      In  lliirchlfVs  l.anii:  MfS.  Frnncf. 

*  Wwleto  Wal»in(!hiiin,Janu*rv30-l<'ebruan'9:  .VS.  Ibid. 

•  ChaaUaaneuftotb«Kii]K,Ha7l>:  Taulvt,  T*L  IV. 
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interpivtation  of  it.  wliilo,  be  the  purpose  what  it 
mi;;lit,  it  tliftni'd  a  poor  aii<I  uii(lii:nifii.'(l  e)iismle  in  the 
trojrcilv  in  wliich  it  was  im bedded,  and  it  tami^ihed  a 
procoedinp  which  so  far  had  heen  moderate  and  just. 
Tiie  fuiy  of  the  people,  already  suspicious  of  the 
Frunch,  became  ungovernable,  and  the  demand  for  the 
execution  so  violent  as  to  be  almost  irresistible;  yiit 
a^ain  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  Elizabeth  had  created 
the  exiitenient  as  an  excuse  for  yieldinii,  since  she  did 
not  profit  by  it,  and  was  no  more  able  to  resolve  than 
before.  The  warrant  had  been  drawn  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sentenie.  Slie  had  refused  to  sign  it, 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  were  again  pain- 
fully  reviewed. 

Beyond  the  obvious  objections  to  leniency,  there 
wore  others  lying  in  the  constitution  of  Scotch  and 
Enfjlish  parties,  which  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 
overlook. 

In  the  words  of  a  remarkable  document :  — 
"  Such  as  were  worldly  affected  that  had  been  used 
as  instruments  as  well  in  the  late  proceedings  against 
the  said  Queen  as  at  other  times,"  if  they  saw  her  now 
spared,  "  would  seek  to  make  their  own  peace  to  her 
Majesty's  danger ;  the  best  affected  that  had  hereto- 
fore shewn  themselves  careful  of  her  Majesty's  safety, 
seeing  their  care  fru.ilrate,  would  give  over,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety  by  retiring  themselves  out  of 
the  realm.  The  number  of  Papists,  atheists,  and  mal- 
contents, would  marvellously  increase  in  respect  of  the 
hope  that  they  would  conceive  that  the  Scotch  Qneen 
ahnnid  come  to  the  Crown  as  a  thing  fatal.  The 
Jesuits  and  seminaries  and  their  confederates,  thai 
juilt  only  the  hope  of  alteration  of  religion  on  her  (ler- 
Bon,  doubting  in  respect  of  the  infirmity  of  her  body 
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tliat  n  more  straight  keeping;  of  Iicr  wouW  hasten  het 
death,  winiM  use  tlie  greater  expedition  for  tlie  preven- 
tion thereof  in  puttinjj  in  execnlion  snch  [iractiocs  as 
might  shorten  her  Miijesty's  days.  The  number  of 
those  in  Scotland,  evil  affected  to  religion  and  the 
amity  of  the  English  Crown,  wonid  increase.  Those 
now  well  affected  for  their  own  safety  would  change 
their  conrse.  The  King,  if  he  had  no  cause  to  iear 
any  English  pai-ty,  would  be  brought  by  persuasion  of 
the  Catliolic  Princes  to  attempt  8()nietbing  for  the 
liberty  of  his  mother,  and  the  Catholics  abroad  wonld 
be  provoked  to  attempt  sometliing  by  tlie  ill  affected  in 
England." 

Perils  might  arise  from  the  Queen  of  Scots'  execu- 
tion, bnt  the  perils  from  the  preservation  of  her  life 
wei-e  infinitely  greater.  "  Slie  was  already  a  Catholic, 
and  so  stablishud  in  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  realm.  She  liad  ;ilready,  bv  her  practices  and  by 
long  continuance  in  England,  won  a  great  party  there, 
which  numbers  would  increase  when  they  saw  her  pre- 
served fatally  contrary  to  all  reason  ;  and  the  Catholic 
Princes  would  join  with  her  son  in  seeking  her  liberty, 
and  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  crown.  Tiie  danger 
to  herself  would  create  no  impediment,  for  she  did  her- 
self encourage  them,  praying  them  to  have  no  regard 
for  her  peril  but  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
And  they  would  hope  and  not  without  cause,  that 
when  the  wise  men  of  England  should  see  her  party 
hicreased  within  the  realm,  and  a  general  combination 
without  the  realm  for  her  delivery,  they  would  make 
dainiy  to  advise  any  violence  against  ber."' 

On    the    back   of  the    imagined    conspiracy   at    the 

'  DiKours"  touching  Ih*  Queen  of  Scott,  J«nu»ir,  1587;  -MflS.  JHar% 
Qmm  of  Scalt. 
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French  Ambassador's,  came  news  from  Holland  thai 
Sir  Wtlliiun  Stanley  had  consummated  liis  meditated 
treachery.  Deveiiter  was  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  Rowland  Yorke,  who  was  Stanley's  confederate, 
had  given  up  the  forts  at  Zutphen,  the  solitary  prize  of 
Leicester's  autumn  campaign.  Already  irritated  to  the 
last  stretch  of  endurance,  the  people  became  every* 
where  desperate.  From  all  parts  of  England  came  re- 
ports of  a  feverisli  expectation  of  change  ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  thin  bonds  which  held  society  together  might 
bi:  dissolved,  and  collisions  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants precipitate  the  long  talked  of  civil  war. 

It  was  now  ihe  1st  of  February  (11th,  New  Style). 
The  Queen  was  still  at  Greenwich.  Lord  >r^n«»d»r. 
Howard  of  Effingham,  not  at  all  the  most  '**•■  *'"■ 
extreme  of  her  advi.sers,  came  to  her  to  represent  that 
tlie  condition  of  the  country  could  no  longer  be  trifled 
with  ;  that  some  positive  course  or  other  must  be  taken 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  himself,  like  every 
oilier  intelligent  statesman  who  was  not  a  traitor  at 
heart,  had  long  decided  that  she  ought  to  be  executed. 
For  the  first  time  Elizabeth  appeared  really  shaken. 
The  long  suspension  of  the  sentence  made  it  doubly 
difficult  to  enforce,  but  she  desired  Howard  to  tell 
D.ivison.  who  in  Walsingham's  absence  was  acting  as 
Bole  secretary,  to  come  to  her,  and  to  bring  the  war- 
riinl  with  liiin.  Davison,  who  was  walking  in  the 
p:Lrk,  came  hastily  in,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Lord 
Howard,  fetched  the  warrant  from  his  room,  placed  it 
purposely  among  some  other  papers,  and  took  it  to  his 
mistress.  She  talked  of  indifterent  matters,  remarked 
>n  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  and  enquired  what 
iie  had  with  him  in  his  hand.  He  said  he  had  docu- 
ments foi  her  signature,  and  among  others  one  which 
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Lord  Howard  had  told  him  that  she  had  sent  for.  She 
glanced  over  his  portfolio,  subscribed  the  sheett  one 
after  another,  the  warrant  among  them,  and  threw  it 
with  the  rest  upon  the  floor.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
meant  to  let  it  pass  as  if  by  accident;  but  if  this  was 
her  purpose,  she  changed  her  mind.  She  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  it ;  she  said  she  had  delayed  so  long,  in 
order  to  shew  how  unwillingly  she  had  consented,  and 
the  asked  Davison  if  he  was  not  8()rry  to  see  suoli  a 
paper  signed.  He  replied  that  he  was  sorry  the  Queen 
of  Scots  had  made  it  necessary,  but  it  was  better  that 
the  guilty  should  sufler  than  tlie  inuucent.  She  smiled, 
went  through  some  other  business,  and  tiien  bade  bim 
take  the  warrant  to  the  CiianceJlor,  get  it  sealed  as 
quietly  as  he  could,  say  nothing  to  any  one,  and 
then  send  it  to  the  pereons  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
who  were  to  see  execution  done.  Fur  herself  she 
desired  to  be  troubled  no  iiirther  on  the  subject  till  all 
was  over.  She  specified  the  hall  of  the  castle  as  a 
fitter  place  than  the  court-yard  or  the  green,  and  then 
bade  him  call  on  Walsingham,  who  had  returned  to 
service,  but  was  lying  ill  in  his  London  house,  and  tell 
him  what  she  had  done,  adding,  ironically,  that  grief 
would  kill  him  outright. 

He  was  Ica^'ing  the  room  when  she  called  him  back. 
When  there  was  anything  disagi-eeablu  to  be  done  it 
had  been  her  common  practice  to  let  others  do  it,  and 
to  seem  to  blame  them  afterwards,  and  there  were 
more  than  the  usual  reasons  on  the  present  occasion  for 
Ver  thoughts  to  run  in  so  tempting  a  channel.  The 
members  of  the  association  had  bound  themselves  as 
individuals  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  iinv  to  prosecute  to  tlie  death  conspirators  against 
the  Queen.     Their   oath   bad   been  sanctioned   witb 
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in  sign  iR  rant  moclificntinns  by  Parliament,  and  the  case 
liiitl  arisi'n  which  was  c-imteui plated  in  tlie  formation  of 
tliu  assni-imion.  TIll'  Queen  of  Scots  was  llie  person 
a^inst  ivlioin  both  the  bond  and  the  Act  which  was 
passed  upon  it  wt-re  immediately  directed.  Tiie  nation 
demanded  the  execution  for  its  own  sake  as  much  as 
for  tiie  Queen's.  For  herself  she  honestly  preferred 
iucurrinir  {>ersonal  risk  to  taking  her  kinswoman's  life; 
and  if  a  loyal  subject  relieved  her  of  her  embarrass- 
ment in  reliance  upon  the  Act  by  killing  her  himself, 
it  might  disarm  the  resentment  of  France  and  Scot- 
la.iH,  and  f^ive  James  and  Henry  an  excuse  for  refusing 
to  quarrel  with  her.'  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  as  well  as  Sir  Drew  Dniry,  who 
had  remained  at  Foiheringay  to  share  his  charge  with 
liim.  Those  two  Elizabeth  s;iid  might  liavo  made  the 
wan-ant  unnecessary,  and  she  desired  Davison  to  speak 
to  \^'a]s{nghaln  about  it,  and  to  write  to  feel  Paulet's 
and  Drurv's  disposition. 

Davison  said  it  wouhl  be  lost  labour.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  they  would  refuse  ;  the  statute  indeed  would 
not  protect  them  unless  they  acted  with  personal  direc- 
tions from  herself. 

Elizabeth,  however,  insisted,  telling  him  the  worda 
which  he  was  to  use,  and  he  promised  to  make  ths 
(;x  penmen  t. 

'  Some  hint  of  1hi!>  kind  had  probably  l>«en  Riren  to  ber  bf  the  MartM 
nf  Gny.  A>1pr  lh«  execiilinn.  when  jsiii«9  afl'i^cleil  rtseDlmenI,  Powrls 
Ogilvie,  ■  correspoudenl  of  Wal»mj;h»in's  at  the  Scotch  Court,  wtoIb  thiu 
to  Archibald  DoukIis  :  — 

"If  ili>'  Quern's  AmIiisi'Bdor  be  refuned  auditnce  Mvet,  if  the  QueeD 
periint  in  innking  excuwf,  *nd  in  fPtking  (lie  King  by  ail  nisan*,  all  will 
rmme  a!'  ihnv  will  have  it.  For  the  Kinc  would  be  but  insii'ted  oa  Id  lh« 
uiatK-r.  ihm  his  hon.iur  mav  he  •■vc)  in  one  poiul,  for  then 
king  nilh 
li'Blt  lo  the 
P.O.  to  A.  Douglas,  March  2, 1587:  J/fiS.  Jfary  Qutm  of  Seala. 
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'  He  left  lier  presence,  feeling  very  uncomfortable, 
came  u]>  to  London,  and  reported  what  Iiad  passed  to 
Walsingliam  ;  and  tlion  lie  went  on  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  the  warrant  was  sealed  without  being 
read,  the  Chancellor  )iaving  an  impression  that  he  was 
passing  some  unimportant  commission  for  Ireland.^ 
Walningham  meanwhile  composed  the  letter  to  Paulet 
and  Drury.  The  Queen,  he  said,  noted  in  them  a  lack 
of  that  care  and  zeal  for  lier  service  which  she  looked 
for,  that  they  had  not  of  themselves  found  means  to 
shorten  the  Queen  of  Scots'  life.  They  seemed  to  care 
neither  for  her,  nor  their  country,  nor  their  oath.  They 
were  casting  the  burden  upon  her,  knowing  her  un- 
willingness to  shed  bhiod,  and  if  regard  for  her  subjects 
did  not  move  her  more  than  her  own  peril  she  would 
never  consent.^ 

On  Davi-ton's  return  from  the  Chancellor's,  the  letter 
rhnriuiaT  ^''^  signed  bv  tlio  two  secretaries,  made  up 
vA.-i-vi.  jjujI  j.yjjj  jjjip  immediately.  They  were  both 
uneasy.  The  next  morning  a  messenger  brought  Da- 
vison a  note  from  the  Queen  telling  him  if  he  liad  not 
been  already  with  the  Cliancellor  to  forbear  till  she  had 
spoken  with  him  again.  He  liastened  to  her  presence, 
and  said  tliat  the  warrant  was  already  seated.  She 
Bcemed  displeased,  and  he  pleaded  that  he  had  bnt 
obeyed  her  own  commands,  and  enquired  if  slie  had 
atteivd  her  mind. 

She  said  that  she  had  not,  but  slie  again  complained 
of  the  burden  being  thrown  upon  herself. 

He   told   her  that  "  the    honourable   and  just   way 
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was  the  safest  and  beat,  if  she  meant    it  to  bo   do&e 
kt  all." 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  impatiently,  and 
suddenly  left  him.  He  saw  exactly  what  was  passing 
in  her  thoughts.  Slie  had  reluctantly  perceived  that 
the  public  interest  required  the  execution,  and  she 
wished  it  done  and  wished  to  escape  the  responsibility. 
She  wished  to  be  able  to  say  tliat  it  had  not  been  done 
by  her  order,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous 
iu  the  means  which  she  might  use  to  convince  the 
■world  of  her  innocence. 

Feeling  himself  on  slippery  ground,  Davison  carried 
his  perplexities  to  Hatton.  The  Queen,  he  said,  had 
piven  him  a  positive  order  to  send  the  warrant  to  the 
Commissioners,  but  he  gathered  from  her  manner  that 
she  meant  to  disavow  it.  He  knew  not  whether  to  send 
it  or  not  send  it,  and  in  cither  case  he  dared  not  act 
alone.  Hatton  hesitated  to  advise,  but  accompanied 
the  secretary  to  Burghley,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  the  gout,  and  Burghlev,  perceiving  the  unfairness 
of  leaving  Davison  with  so  tremendous  a  responsibility, 
dared  the  Queen's  displeasure,  and  in  spite  of  her  in- 
junctions of  secresy,  invited  such  of  the  Council  as  were 
in  London  to  come  to  his  room  the  following  YMn, 
day.  Leicester,  Howard,  Hunsdon,  Cobham,  '•''  *-^ 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and  Lord  Derby  attended.  Wal- 
singham  came,  and  Hatton  and  Davison  himself.  On 
the  will  and  resolution  of  these  ten  hung  the  hfe  or 
death  of  Mary  Stuart.  Burghley  and  Walsingham, 
after  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  prosecution, 
might  be  said  to  have  an  interest  in  her  execution : 
should  she  ever  come  to  the  throne  it  was  likely  to  go 
hard  with  them.  But  Derby  and  Cuhham  and  Howard 
had  nothing  to  fear,  either  privately  tor  themselves,  for 
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they  had  been  her  friends,  or  on  grounds  of  religion, 
for  they  were  semi- Catholics,  Tliey  at  least  brought 
to  the  meeting  minds  unbiassed  by  any  conceivable 
consideration  save  that  of  public  necessity. 

Burghley  laid  before  them  the  exact  condition  of  the 
case.  The  Qneen  had  signed  the  warrant,  and  had 
done  all  that  was  on  her  part  essential.  He  did  not 
conceal  her  desire  tliat  others  should  divide  the  burden 
with  her,  ihat  she  should  be  allowed  to  profess,  for  such 
ft  desire  could  mean  no  less,  that  the  act  liad  not  been 
entirely  her  own.  He  said  that  for  his  own  part  be 
believed  the  execution  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  He 
could  not  act  alone,  but  if  the  Council  would  support 
him  he  was  prepared  to  venture  tlie  risk,  and  he  perhaps 
implied  that  if  it  was  not  done  then  it  would  never  bo 
done  at  all. 

The  situation  was  perfectly  intelligible.  Elizabeth's 
conduct  was  not  noble,  but  it  was  natural  and  pardon- 
able. Tlie  welfare  of  the  country  required  an  act  of 
fleverity  which  she  would  herself  havo  gladly  dispensed 
with.  Tiie  world,  if  she  commanded  it  herself,  would 
reproach  her  with  personal  vindicliveness,  and  she 
shrunk  from  encountering  a  charge  which  she  knew  to 
be  unjust. 

Everj'  minister  present  agreed  in  tlie  momentous 
rv>solution.  Tlie  terms  of  it  implied  that  the  Queen 
should  be  troubled  no  further.  She  had  herself  used 
those  very  words  to  Davison.  Loril  Kent  and  Lord 
Shrewsbury  were  the  Commissioners  named  to  see  the 
warrant  executed.  Shrewsbury  was  staying  in  the 
neighbrurliood  of  Fotheriiigay.  Kent  was  at  his  hous* 
at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire,  not  many  miles  distant 
The  necessary  letters  were  written  to  ihem,  and  with 
these  and  tlie  warrant  itself  Secretary  Beale  leftXondon 
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earlj  on  Saturday  morning.^    Elizabeth  ccjid  hardly 
have  fuil(;d  to  ?ut.>ss  what  had  boen  done,  but 
I        .  ,  .  ■  .,,'•!>  *-M- 

she  chose    to  know  nothing,  and    asked    no 

questions.  A  few  hours  after  Beale  had  gone  she  said 
to  Davison  tliat  she  had  dreamt  the  night  before  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed,  and  that  she  was  so 
angry  on  hearing  of  it  that  if  she  had  had  a  sword  she 
would  have  run  him  tlirough  the  body.  She  laughed 
as  she  was  speaking;  Davison  laughed  also,  and  an- 
swered it  was  well  he  was  not  in  her  way  while  that 
humour  lasted.  He  again  asked  her  if  slie  had  changed 
her  mind.  "  No,  by  God,"  she  replied, "  but  she  wished 
it  could  be  done  in  some  way  that  would  not  throw  the 
blame  on  her." 

Sundky  nioniing  came,  and  with  it  Paulet's  answer 
to  Waisingham's  letter.    He,  too,  understood  g„oiUj 
what  Elizabeth  wanted,  but  he  was  too  shrewd  ^'*'-  *""■ 
to  fall  into  the  snare.     As  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
interpreted  the  association  bond,  the  Queen's  command 
was  required,  and  it  was  precisely  tins  which  she  had 

"  It  was  an  unhappy  day  for  him,"  he  wrote,  "  when 
he  was  required  by  Ids  sovereign  to  do  an  act  which 
God  and  the  law  forbade.  His  goods  and  hfe  were  at 
her  Majesty's  disj)osal,  but  he  would  not  make  sliip- 
wreck  of  his  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  hii 
posterity  as  shed-bhiotl  witliout  law  or  warrant." 

She  was  very  bitter.  She  said  he  was  a  precise  fel- 
low, who  professed  zeal  for  her  safety,  but  when  the 
time  came  would  do  nothing,  Davison  vainly  endeav- 
'lured  to  soothe  her.  She  stamped  angrily  about  the 
r<>i>m,  and  two  days  after,  supposing  perhaps  that 
Davison  had  been  too  "  precise  "  also,  she  said  to  him 

1  All  th»e  dettilt  are  taken  from  DaTison'i  narralivea,  ptiatsd  m  Ihi 
■ppnii'Jz  la  bu  Lift  b;'  Sir  U.  Nicolai. 
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tliat  it  wit!)  more  than  time  the  matter  was  dispatched, 
"sweariiiiT  a  great  oath,  it  was  sliame  for  them  all 
that  it  was  not  alivady  done."' 

Meanwhile  as  the  weeks  liad  passed  on,  Mary  Stu- 
art's conlidi'noc  had  returned.  She  had  nerved  her- 
self for  the  worst  and  had  dared  it.  BeliSvre  had 
written,  entreating  her  to  make  her  peace  with-  the 
Queen  before  it  was  too  late  ;  her  fate  was  still  in  her 
own  hands.  But  she  feared  tliat  she  might  be  be- 
trayed. A  confession  wonhl  disqualify  her  for  the 
martyr's  attitude  which,  if  she  was  to  die,  she  meant 
to  assume ;  and  though  she  interpreted  a  sound  of  ham- 
mers in  the  hall  into  the  erection  of  a  scaffold,  she  had 
remained  defiant.  Day  had  followed  dav,  and  sjie  had 
heard  no  more.  She  understood  Ehzabeth  as  well  as 
Eii/^betli  understood  her.  Her  almoner  had  been  per- 
mitted to  resnme  his  duties,  and  tlie  unwelcome  offer 
of  an  English  minister  had  not  been  again  obtruded 
upon  lier.  She  liad  written  Elizabeth  one  of  her  most 
pathetic  letters,^  pnitesting  and  swearing  her  innocence, 
attributing  the  accusations  against  her  to  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Puritans,  hinting  in  her  old  way  that  she  had 
■ecrets  of  the  gravest  moment  to  impart  to  her  if  she 
could  hut  communicate  with  her  in  private,  and  ad- 
dressing her  in  a  tone  in  which  affection  and  tender 
reproach  were  melted  into  resignation. 

No  answer  liad  been  sent,  but  she  had  counted  justly 
on  the  effect  it  would  produce.  "  There  iias  been  a 
letter,"  said  Leicester,  "which  hath  wrought  tears."* 

1  Dnriinii'a  narrative:  Lift  of  linxia*  by  Sir  II.  Kicolis,  Appendix. 
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The  blow  when  it  came  at  last  therefore  came  ?nd- 
denl y.  Heale  ro<le  hard  —  for  unless,  which  is  unlikely, 
he  trusted  the  letter  to  Kent  to  a  second  hand  he  called 
at  Wrest  on  his  wav  down  —  and  he  arrived  at  Fother- 
ingay  on  Sunday  evening.  The  purpose  of  his  comuig 
was  not  made  known  in  the  castle.  Early  on  Monday 
he  went  in  search  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while  Monday 
a  message  was  dispatched  to  the  Sheriff  of  *•*»•*-!•• 
Northamptonshire  to  be  in  attendance  on  Wednesday 
morning.  On  Monday  evenincr  the  Earl  of  Kent  came. 
Shrewsbury  appeared  on  Tuesday  before  noon,  and 
when  the  early  castle  dinner  was  over,  they  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  a  request  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence. 

Shrewsbury  had  not  seen  her  since  she  had  passed' 
from  under  his  charge.     He  had  not  been  on   Tuosday, 
the  Commission  which  tried  her ;  illness  had  ^®'**  ^'^'^' 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  last  Parliament,  and 
he  had  taken  no  public  part  in  the  prosecution ;  and 
although   he   had    signified   privately  as    his   personal 
opinion  that  her  death  was  necessary,  it  could  not  have 
been  without  emotion  that  he  was  once  more  brought 
into  a   brief  relation  with  her  in  so  terrible  a  form. 
Kent  was  an  austere  Puritan,  to  whom  she  was  merely 
a  wicked  woman  overtaken  at  last  by  the  punishment 
which  she  had  too  long  deserved  and  escaped. 

Briefly,  solemnly,  and  sternly  they  delivered  their 
awful  message.  They  informed  her  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  see  her 
executed,  and  she  was  told  that  she  must  prepare  to 
suffer  on  the  followinor  mornincr. 

Denpo  qu'ils  en  Iront  dans  deux  on  troia  jowrs.  J'ai  parW  avec  aalcani 
i'eulx.  i'\  di<ent  que  la  Kovne  est  joyeuse  et  en  bonne  8ant(^  (it  non  eaton- 
nec.  Us  (libi'ut  que  son  ordinaire  est  d^Iivr^e  k  ses  cuisiniers,  et  nui  nuhre 
personne  uh  la  touche,  car  le  commandment  de  fa  Ma^  eflt  qu*e1Ie  soit  bien 
•t  honorablemeut  traict^e  sans  aulcune  parade/*  —  M88.  Scotland, 
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She  was  dreadfully  agitated.'  For  a  moment  she 
refused  to  believe  tliem.  Then,  as  the  truth  forced 
itself  u|)(>ii  her,  tossuig  her  head  in  disdain  and  stnig- 
gling  to  control  herself,  she  called  her  physician  and 
begun  to  6{)eak  to  him  of  money  that  was  owed  to  her 
in  Fnnce.  At  lattt  it  seems  that  she  broke  down  alto- 
gcthpr,  and  they  left  her  with  a  fear  either  ihat  she 
would  destroy  herself  in  the  night,  or  that  she  would 
refuse  to  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  that  it  might  he 
necessary  to  drag  her  there  by  violence. 

The  end  had  come.  She  had  long  professed  to  ex- 
pect it,  but  the  clearest  expectation  is  not  certainty. 
The  scene  for  which  she  had  affected  to  prepare  she 
was  to  encounter  in  its  dread  reality,  and  all  her  busy 
schemes,  her  dreams  of  vengeance,  her  visions  of  a  rev- 
olution, with  horself  ascending  out  of  the  convulsion 
and  seating  herself  on  her  rival's  throne  —  all  were 
gone.  She  had  played  deep,  and  the  dice  had  gone 
vgainst  her. 

Yet  in  death,  if  she  encountered  it  bravely,  victory 
was  still  possible.  Could  she  hut  sustain  to  the  last 
the  character  of  a  calumniated  suppliant  accepting 
heroically  for  God's  sake  and  her  creed's  the  conclud- 
ing stroke  of  a  long  series  of  wrongs,  she  might  stir  a 
tempest  of  indignation  which,  if  it  could  not  save  her- 
self, might  at  least  overwhelm  her  enemy.  Persisting, 
as  she  [wrsisted  to  the  last,  in  denying  all  knowledge 
of  Babington,  it  would  be  affectation  to  credit  her  with 
•  genuine  feeling  of  religion  ;  but  the  im|ierfection  of 
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Ler  motive  c:talts  the  greatness  of  lier  fortitude.     To 
an  impitssiimcd  believer  death  is  conipaiatively  easy. 

Her  cliaiilain  wa-s  lodged  in  a  st-parate  |>art  of  the 
castle.  The  Commissioners,  who  were  as  anxious  that 
her  execution  sliould  wear  its  real  chai'acter  as  she  was 
herself  determined  to  convert  it  into  a  martyrdom, 
refused,  jierhaps  unwisely,  to  allow  him  access  to  her, 
and  offered  her  again  the  assistanct)  of  an  Anglican 
Dean.  Tliey  gave  her  au  advantage  over  them  which 
she  did  not  fail  to  use.  She  would  not  let  the  Dean 
come  near  her.  She  sent  a  note  to  [he  chaplain  telling 
him  that  she  had  meant  to  receive  the  sacrament,  but 
as  it  might  not  be  she  must  content  herself  with  a  gen- 
eral confession.  She  bade  him  watch  through  th« 
night  and  pray  for  her.  In  the  morning  when  she  was 
brought  nut  she  might  perhaps  see  liim,  and  receive 
his  blessing  on  her  knees. ^  She  supped  cheerfully, 
giving  lier  last  meal  with  her  attendants  a  character  of 
eacred  parting;  afterwards  she  drew  aside  her  apothe- 
cary, IVl.  Gorion,  and  asked  him  if  she  might  depend 
upon  his  fidelity  :  when  he  satistied  her  that  she  might 
trust  him,  she  said  she  had  a  letter  and  two  diamonds 
which  she  wished  to  send  to  Mendoza.  He  undertook 
to  melt  some  drug  and  conceal  them  in  it  where  they 
would  never  be  looked  fur,  a&d  promised  to  deliver  them 
faithfully.  One  of  the  jewels  was  for  Mendoza  him- 
self ;  the  other  and  the  largest  was  for  Philip.  It  wa« 
to  he  a  sign  that  slie  was  dying  for  the  truth,  and  was 
meant  also  to  bespeak  his  care  for  her  friends  and  ser- 
vants. Every  one  of  them  so  far  as  she  was  able,  with- 
out forgetting  a  name,  she  commended  to  his  liberality. 
Arundid,  Paget,  Morgan,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
Westmoreland,  Throgmorton,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  her 
1  Mar^-  Slum  la  Dn  Pnan,  Fabnuuy  T-IT:  LabuiolF,  Vol.  VL 
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two  secretaries,  tlte  ladies  who  had  shnred  the  trials  of 
lier  impnsoninfiit,  she  remembered  them  all,  and  speci* 
fied  tlie  sums  which  she  desired  Pliilip  to  bestow  on  tliem. 
And  as  Mary  Stuart  then  and  throughout  liur  life  never 
lucked  gratitude  to  tliose  who  had  been  true  to  her,  so 
then  as  always  she  remembered  her  enemies.  Tliere 
was  no  cant  about  her,  no  unreal  talk  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  She  bade  Gorion  tell  Philip  it  was  her  last 
prayer  that  lie  should  persevere,  notwithstanding  her 
deatii,  in  the  invasion  of  England.  It  was  God's  quar- 
rel, she  said,  and  worthy  of  bis  greatness :  and  as  soon 
.  as  he  bad  conquered  it,  she  desired  him  not  to  forget 

>°  how  she  had  been  treated  by  Cecil,  and  Leicester,  and 

,.  ^      Walslngham  ;  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  who  bad  ill-used 

*    J       V   her  lifteen  yiars   before   at   Tutbury;  by  Sir  Amyas 
7~-  ■  Paulet,  and  Secretary  VVade.^ 

__^|  Her  last  niglit  was  a  busy  one.     As  she  said  herself 

there  was  much  to  be  done  and  the  time  was  short.  A 
few  lines  to  the  King  of  France  were  dated  two  hours 
after  midnight.  They  were  to  insist  for  the  last  time 
that  she  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  that  she  was 
dying  for  religion,  and  for  having  asserted  her  right  to 
the  crown  ;  and  to  beg  that  out  of  the  sum  which  he 
owed  her,  her  servants'  wages  might  be  paid,  and 
masses  provided  for  her  soul."  After  this  she  slept  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  then  rose  and  with  the  most 
elaborate  care  prepared  to  encounter  the  end. 
— ^  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  Provost-marsiial  knocked 

at  the  outer  door  which  communicated  with  her  suite 

1  ■■  Teni*ni!o  sii  )I«(-1  el  rlU  (]ue  fuore  Serlor  de  Inglalemi  niemoria  dot 
tntBiniHiln  que  le  haliian  hnhn  el  TeiKirero  C»'il,  (Jonde  de  I.eiceKler, 
BrcreiMFi..  WHl-inahmn.  ,\myn  I'.ulel  et  Wnde."  -  Kelscign  de  lo  que 
UorioiJ.  Ijolk»rio  lie  la  Hejiia  de  Escocia,  leniu  orden  de  decir:  'leuleL 
Vol  Y. 

*  Uuy  Slutt  In  Ui*  King  of  Fraooa,  Fabnuuy  T-8:  LabsDoff,  Vol.  n. 
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of  apartments.  It  was  locked  and  no  one  answei'ftd, 
and  he  went  back  in  some  trepidation  lest  the  w«iuofday 
fears  mif^lit  prove  true  which  had  been  en-  ^**»®-i^ 
tertained  the  preceding  evening.  On  his  returning 
witli  the  Sheriff,  however,  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
door  was  open,  and  they  were  confronted  with  the  tall 
majestic  figure  of  Mary  Stuart  standing  before  them  in 
splendour.  The  plain  grey  dress  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  robe  of  black  satin  ;  her  jacket  was  of  black  satin 
also,  looped  and  slaslied  and  trimmed  with  velvet. 
.Her  false  hair  was  arranged  studiously  with  a  coif, 
and  over  her  head  and  fallin^j  down  over  her  back  was 
a  white  veil  of  delicate  lawn.  A  crucifix  of  gold  hung 
from  her  neck.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  crucifix  of 
ivory,  and  a  number  of  jewelled  Paternosters  was  at- 
tached to  her  girdle.  Led  by  two  of  Paulet's  gentle- 
men, the  Sheriff  walking  before  her,  she  passed  to  the 
chamber  of  presence  in  which  she  had  been  tried,  "wfere 
Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Paulet,  Drury  and  others  were 
waiting  to  receive  her.  Andrew  Melville,  Sir  Robert's 
brother,  who  had  been  master  of  her  household,  was 
kneeling  in  tears.  "  Melville,"  she  said,  "  you  should 
rather  rejoice  than  weep  that  the  end  of  my  troubles 
is  come.  Tell  my  friends  I  die  a  true  Catholic.  Com- 
mend me  to  my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing 
to  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  so  good 
Melville,  farewell.^^  She  kissed  him,  and  turning  asked 
for  her  chaplain  Du  Preau.  He  was  not  present. 
There  had  been  a  fear  of  some  religious  melodram^ 
which  it  was  thought  well  to  avoid.  Her  ladies,  who 
had  attempted  to  follow  her,  had  been  kept  back  also. 
She  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  account  of  her  death 
to  be  rej^orted  by  enemies  and  Puritans,  and  she  re- 
quired assistance  for  the  scene  which  she  meditatede 
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MissinfT  them,  she  asked  the  reason  of  their  absence, 
and  said  she  wished  them  to  see  her  die.  Kent  said  he 
feared  they  might  scream  or  fiiint,  or  attempt  perhapi 
to  dip  their  Iiandkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  under- 
took that  they  should  be  quiet  and  obedient.  "  The 
Queen,"  she  said,  '■'■  would  never  deny  her  go  slight  a 
request;"  and  when  Kent  still  hesitated,  she  added 
with  tears,  "  You  know  I  am  cousin  to  your  Queen,  of 
the  blood  of  Henry  tlie  Seventh,  a  married  Queen  of 
France,  and  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse.  She  was  allowed  to  take 
six  of  her  own  peo|)Ie  with  her,  and  select  them  herself. 
She  chose  her  physician  Burgoyne,  Andrew  Melville, 
theapothecaryGorion,  and  her  surgeon,  with  two  ladies, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Curie's  young  wife  Barbara 
Mowbray,  whose  child  she  had  baptised. 

*'  AHuNH  duiicv"  she  then  said  —  "  Let  us  go,"  and 
passing  out  attended  by  the  Earls,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  officer  of  the  guard,  she  descended  the  great 
Staircase  to  the  hall.  The  news  had  spread  far  through 
the  country.  Thousands  of  people  were  collected  out- 
nde  the  walls.  About  three  hundred  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the 
execution.  The  tables  and  forms  bad  been  removed, 
and  a  great  wood  fire  was  blazing  in  the  chimney.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  above  tlie  fii-e-ptace,  but  near 
it,  stood  the  scaffold,  twelve  feet  square  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  high.  Il  was  covered  with  black  cloth  ;  a 
low  rail  ran  round  it  covered  with  black  cloth  also,  and 
the  Sheriff's  guai-d  of  halberdiers  were  ranged  on  the 
floor  behnv  on  the  four  sides  to  keep  off  the  cn>wd.  On 
liie  soafTiild  was  the  block,  black  like  the  rest;  a  square 
black  cushion  was  placed  behind  it,  and  behind  the 
CDshitm  a  black  chair;  <hi  the  right  were  two  othei 
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chairs  for  the  EiirU.  The  axe  leant  againtit  the  rail, 
Biul  two  masked  figures  stoo<l  like  mutes  on  either  siile 
at  the  back.  The  Queen  of  Scots_,as  she  swejit  iiij 
seemed  as  if  coming  to  take  a  part  in  some  solemn 
pageant.  Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  could  be  seen  to 
quiver  ;  she  ascended  the  scaffold  with  absolute  coin- 
jiosure,  looked  round  her  smiling,  and  sate  down. 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent  followed  and  took  their  places, 
the  Sheriff  stood  at  her  left  hand,  and  Beale  tiien 
mounted  a  platform  and  read  the  warrant  aload. 

In  alt  the  assembly  Mary  Stuart  appeared  the  person 
least  interested  in  the  words  which  were  consigning  her 
to  death. 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  her,  when  the 
reading  was  ended,  "  you  hear  what  we  are  commanded 
to  do." 

"  You  will  do  your  duty,"  she  answered,  and  rose  as 
if  to  kneel  and  pray. 

The  Dean  of  Ft- terbo rough.  Dr.  Fletcher,  approached 
the  rail.  "  Madam,"  lie  began,  with  a  low  obeisance, 
"  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty ; "  "  Madam,  the 
Queen's  most  excfllent  Majesty"  —  thrice  he  com- 
menced his  sentence,  wanting  words  to  pursue  it. 
When  he  repeated  the  words  a  fourth  time,  she  cat 
him  short. 

"  Mr.  Dean,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  must 
die  a  Catholic.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  move  me, 
and  your  prayers  will  avail  me  but  little." 

"  Change  your  opinion,  Madam,"  he  cried,  his  tongue 
being  loosed  at  last ;  "  repent  of  your  sins,  settle  your 
faith  in  Christ,  by  him  to  be  saved." 

'*  Trouble  not  yourself  further,  Mr.  Dean,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  1  am  settled  in  my  own  faith,  for  which  I 
mean  to  shed  my  blood." 
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"I  am  sorry,  Madam,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "  to  so* 
you  80  ad<licled  to  Popery." 

"  That  imape  of  Christ  you  liold  there,"  said  Kent, 
"will  not  profit  you  if  he  be  not  engraved  in  your 
heart." 

She  did  not  reply,  and  turning  her  back  on  Fletcher 
knelt  for  her  own  devotions. 

He  had  been  evidently  instnicted  to  impair  the  Cath- 
olic complexion  of  the  scene,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  determined  that  he  should  not  succeed.  When  she 
knelt  he  commenced  an  extempore  prayer  in  which  the 
issembly  joined.  As  his  voice  sounded  out  in  the  hall 
she  raised  her  own,  reciting  with  powerful  deep-chested 
tones  the  penitential  Psalms  in  Latin,  introducing  Eng- 
lish sentences  at  intervals,  that  tiie  audience  might 
know  what  she  was  saj'ing,  and  praying  with  especial 
distinctness  for  her  holy  fiitJior  the  Pope. 

From  time  to  time,  with  consjiicuous  vehemence,  she 
struck  tlie  crucifix  aj;ainst  her  bosom,  and  then,  as  the 
Dean  gave  up  the  struggle,  leaving  her  Latin,  she 
praj'ed  in  English  wholly,  still  clear  and  loud.  Siie 
prayed  for  the  Ciiurch  which  she  had  been  ready  to 
betray,  for  her  son,  whom  she  had  disinherited,  for  the 
Queen  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  murder.  She 
prayed  God  to  avert  his  wrath  from  England,  that 
England  which  she  had  sent  a  last  message  to  Philip 
to  bescecli  him  to  invade.  She  forgave  her  enemies, 
whom  she  hail  invited  Philip  not  to  forget,  and  then, 
praying  to  the  saints  to  intercede  for  her  witli  Christ, 
ind  kissing  the  crucifix  and  crossing  lier  own  breast, 
"  Even  as  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,"  she  cried,  "  were  spread 
upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  into  thy  mercy  and  for- 
give Tuy  sins." 

With  these  words  she  rose  ;  the  black  mutes  stepped 
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forwarti,  and  in  the  usual  form  begged  lier  forgive* 

"  I  Piigive  you,"  she  said,  "  for  now  I  hope  you  shall 
end  all  my  troubiea."  They  offered  their  help  in  ar- 
ranging her  dresB.  "  Truly,  my  lonis,"  she  said  wiih  a 
smile  to  the  Eurls,  "I  never  had  such  grooms  waiting 
on  me  before."  Her  ladies  wiTe  allowed  lo  come  up 
upon  the  scaffold  to  assist  her  ;  for  the  work  to  be  done 
was  considerable,  and  had  been  prepared  witli  no  com- 
mon thought. 

She  laid  her  crucifix  on  her  chair.  The  chief  execu- 
tioner took  it  as  a  perquisite,  but  was  ordered  instantly 
to  lay  it  down.  The  lawn  veil  was  lifted  carefully  off, 
not  to  disturb  the  hair,  and  was  hung  upon  the  rail. 
The  black  robe  was  next  removed.  Below  it  was  a 
petticoat  nf  crimson  velvet.  The  black  jacket  followed, 
and  nn<ler  the  jacket  was  a  body  of  crimson  satin.  One 
of  her  ladies  handed  her  a  pair  of  crimson  sleeves,  with 
which  she  hastily  covered  lier  amis ;  and  thus  she  sroitd 
on  the  black  scaffold  with  the  black  figures  all  around 
her,  blood-red  from  head  to  foot.* 

Her  reasons  for  adopting  so  extraordinary  a  costume 
must  b«  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  only  certain  tliat  it 
must  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  picto- 
rial effect  must  have  been  appalling. 

The  women,  whose  finuness  had  hitherto  borne  the 
trial,  began  now  to  give  way,  s|jasmodic  sobs  bursting 
from  them  which  they  could  not  check,  -'*  Ne  crie* 
-Kous,"  she  said,  "jay  promis  pour  vous.".  Struggling 
bravely,  tiiey  crossed    their    breasts  again  and  again, 

1  "  Snn  cnlillcin  «i-loit  de  velours  roupe  et  le  corps  esloii  do  salid  rougp; 

■Tint  appnrir  unv  piri'  di^  idsiifIifs  dp  nniln  miiRp  liir|iiFile  elle  mi^I  «ii  Mi 
fcnu!  et  ■in»v  fut  >;xA;ui<^f  loui  en  loiijie."  —  Vray  Rjjipuit  d«  I 
■iou  fur  U  puwDDe  it  la  Koyne  d'EngtM :  Tsulet,  Vol.  IV. 
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bhe  crossing  them  in  turn  and  bidding  them  pray  for 
her.  Then  she  knelt  on  tlie  cnsliion.  ll;irbara  Mow- 
bray bound  her  eyes  with  a  hanclkercliief.'  "Adieu," 
she  said,  smiling  for  the  last  time  and  waving  her  hand 
to  them,  "Adieu,  au  pevoir."  They  stepped  back 
from  off  tlie  scaffold  and  lefl  her  alone.  On  her  knees 
she  repeated  the  Paalm  -^  to^  p^mino  ..n.ifiiln^  >'in 
thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust,"  Her  shoulders 
being  exposed,  two  scars  became  visible,  one  on  either 
Bide,  and  the  Earls  being  now  a  little  behind  her,  Kent 
pointed  to  tliem  with  his  white  wand  and  looked  en- 
qniringly  at  his  companion.  Shrewsbury  whispered 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  two  abscesses  from 
which  she  had  suffered  wliile  living  with  him  at  Shef- 
6eld. 

When  the  psalm  was  finished  she  felt  for  the  block, 
and  laying  down  her  head  muttered :  "  in  manus, 
Domine  tuas,  commendo  animam  meam."  The  hard 
wood  seemed  to  hurt  her,  foi'  she  placed  her  hands 
under  her  neck.  The  executioners  gently  removed 
them,  lest  tliey  should  deaden  the  blow,  and  then  one 
of  them  holding  her  slightly,  the  other  raised  the  axe 
and  struck.  The  scene  had  been  too  tn'ing  even  for 
the  practised  headsman  of  the  Tower,  His  arm  wan- 
dered. Tlio  blow  felt  on  the  knot  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  scarcely  broke  the  skin.  She  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  He  struck  again,  this  time  effectively.  The 
head  hung  by  a  shred  of  skin,  which  he  divided  with- 
out withdrawing  the  axe  ;  and  at  once  a  metamor]>ho- 
eis  was  witnessed,  strange    as  was    ever  wrought    by 
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wand  of  fabled  enchanter.  The  coif  fell  off  and  the 
false  plaits.  The  laboured  illusion  vanished.  The 
lady  who  had  knelt  before  the  block  was  in  the  matu- 
rity of  grace  and  loveliness.  The  executioner,  when 
he  raised  the  head,  as  usual,  to  shew  it  to  the  crowd, 
exposed  the  withered  features  of  a  grizzled,  wrinkled 
old  woman. 

"  So  perish  all  enemies  of  the  Queen,"  said  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  A  loud  Amen  rose  over  the 
hall  "  Such  end,"  said  the  Earl  of  Kent,  rising  and 
standing  over  the  body,  ''  to  the  Queen's  and  the  Gos- 
jvl's  enemies." 

Orders  had  been  given  that  everything  which  she 
had  worn  should  be  immediately  destroyed,  that  no 
relics  should  be  carried  off  to  work  imaginary  miracles. 
Sentinels  stood  at  the  doors  who  allowed  no  one  to  pass 
out  without  permission ;  and  after  the  first  pause,  the 
Earls  still  keeping  their  places,  the  body  was  stripped. 
It  then  appeared  that  a  favourite  lapdog  had  followed 
Its  mistress  un perceived,  and  was  concealed  under  her 
clothes ;  when  discovered  it  gave  a  short  cry,  and 
seated  itself  between  the  head  and  the  neck,  from 
wliich  the  blood  was  still  flowin<x.  It  was  carried 
away  and  carefully  washed,  and  then  beads.  Pater- 
noster, handkerchief  —  each  particle  of  dress  which 
the  blood  had  touched,  —  with  the  cloth  on  the  block 
and  on  the  'scaffold,  was  burnt  in  the  hall  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd.  The  scaffold  itself  was  next 
removed ;  a  brief  account  of  the  execution  was  drawn 
up,  with  which  Henry  Talbot,  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
Bcn,  was  sent  to  London,  and  then  every  one  was  dis- 
missed. Silence  settled  down  on  Fotheringay,  and 
the  last  scene  of  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  w^hich 
tragedy  and  nxelodrama  were  so  strangely  intermingled^ 
was  over. 
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A  spectator,  who  was  one  of  her  warmest  admiren, 
describes  her  beurlng  as  iiifinitety  tran.scending  tha 
power  of  the  most  accomplished  actor  to  represent.' 
The  association  of  the  stage  was,  perhaps,  uiicon- 
BCiouslv  suggested  by  what  was  in  fact,  iiolwilhstand- 
i«g  the  tremendous  reality  witli  which  it  closed,  the 
most  brilliant  acting  throughout.  The  plain  grey 
dress  would  have  sufficed,  had  she  cared  only  to  go 
through  with  simplicity  the  part  which  was  assigtifd 
her.  She  intended  to  produce  a  dramatic  sensation, 
and  she  succeeded.  The  self-possession  was  faultless, 
the  courage  splendid.  Never  did  any  liunian  creature 
■^  meet  death  more  bravely ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
admiration  and  pity  which  cannot  be  refused  her,  it  is 
■  not  to  be  forgotten  that  she  was  leaving  the  world 
:  with  a  lie  upon  her  Kps.  She  was  a  bad  woman,  dis- 
guised in  the  livery  of  a  martyr,  and,  if  in  any  sense 
at  all  she  was  sufFerin};  for  her  religion,  it  was  because 
she  had  shewn  herself  capable  of  those  deteslablo 
crimes  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  appearetl  to  be 
the  proper  fruits  of  it. 

To  assume  and  to  carry  through  the  character  of  a 
victim  of  religious  intolerance,  to  exhibit  herself  as  an  ' 
example  of  saintliness,  suffering  for  devotion  to  tlie 
truth,  would  be  to  win  the  victory  over  Elizitbeth, 
even  in  defeat  and  death  to  fasten  upon  her  ihe  repu- 
tation of  a  pereecutor  which  she  had  most  endeavourtd 
to  avoid,  to  stamp  lier  name  with  infauiy,  and  possibly 
drag  her  down  to  destruction. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  she  failed.     She  could  not, 
indeed,  stay  the   progress  of  the    Rt.' formation,  make 
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Enj;l;ind  a  province  of  Spain,  or  arrest  tlie  dissolution 
of  ait  exjiliided  cryed  ;  but  she  becnme  a  fittinj;  tute- 
lary saint  lor  tlie  sentimental  Rotniinism  of  tlie  niodeni 
woilil.  Slie  lias  had  her  revenge,  if  not  on  EliMbeth 
livint;,  yet  ofi  her  memory  in  the  annals  of  lier  comi- 
try,  and  English  history  will  continue,  jirobahly  to  the 
end  of  time,  to  represent  the  treatment  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, which,  If  it  erred  at  all,  erred  from  the  beginning 
on  the  side  of  leiiiency  and  weakness,  as  the  one  indel- 
ible slain  on  the  reputation  of  the  great  Qiioen. 

"  Who  now  doubts,"  writes  an  eloquent  modern 
writer,  "that  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Elizabeth 
to  spare  her  lift;  ?  "  Rather,  the  political  wisdom  of 
a  critical  and  difficult  act  has  never  in  the  world's  his- 
tory been  more  signally  justified.  It  cut  away  the 
only  interest  on  which  the  Scotch  and  English  Cath- 
olics could  ]iossil)ly  have  combined.  It  determined 
Philip  upon  the  undisguised  pursuit  of  the  English 
throne,  and  it  enlisted  against  him  and  his  projects 
the  passionate  patriotism  of  the  English  nobility,  who 
refused  to  be  tempted,  even  by  their  creed,  to  betray 
the  independence  of  their  country-  A(  once  and  for 
ever  it  destroyed  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  Armndft 
would  find  a  party  to  welcome  it.  The  entire  Cath- 
olic organixation,  as  directed  against  England,  wm 
smitten  with  pjtralysis  ;  and  the  Queen  found  herself, 
when  the  invader  arrived  at  last,  supported  by  the 
loyal  enthusiasm  of  an  undivided  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ik  taking  upon  themselves  to  direct  the  execution 
of  tlie  Queen  of  Scots,  witliout  obtaining  or 
seeking  a  more  immediate  sanction  from  tlieir 
mistress,  tlie  Council  had  not  disguised  from  them- 
selves tlie  probability  that  she  might  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised and  displeased.  They  had  consciously  desired 
to  relieve  her  of  part  of  tlie  burden.  They  could  bear 
their  share  of  it  only  through  some  pnblic  disclaimer 
from  herself,  some  formal  profession  that  she  had  not 
intended  the  execution  to  take  place.  Thus  much 
was  in  thi*  nature  of  things  inevitable.  To  make  use 
of  others  in  ci'ilical  operations,  and  then  disavow  them, 
WHS  her  systematic  habit,  mean  and  paltry  if  regarded 
without  consideration  of  surnninding  circumstances, 
defensible  and  even  excusable  in  an  age  of  universal 
insincerity,  when  the  duty  cast  njion  her  was  the  pro- 
tection of  England  against  a  gigantic  (Catholic  conspir- 
acy, which,  unwilling  to  assail  her  on  the  confessed 
ground  of  religion,  was  watching  its  opportunity  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  her  in  appearance  political. 

The  non-ivsponsibilitv  of  tlie  sovereign  is  now  a 
recognised  doctrine  of  the  constitution.  The  alternate 
and  opposite  policies  of  the  jiarties  which  divide  the 
Empire  are  recommended  from  the  throne  without  ex- 
posing the  prince  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency. 
Tlie  principle  is  inlierent  in  the  conditions  of  limited 
monarchy;  it  was    latent   before  it  was  avowed i  and 
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Elizaleth,  anticipatinir  awkwardly  the  authorised  the- 
ory of  a  later  age,  [lermitted  measures  to  be  token 
which  the  safety  of  tlie  slate  lenflered  necessary, 
which  at  the  same  time  slie  declared  loudly,  and  often 
without  hypocrisy,  not  to  be  her  own.  Those  who  prof- 
ited by  such  measures,  and  those  who  were  injured  by 
them,  alike  found  ihoir  convenience  in  letting  pass  the 
transparent  disguise.  The  sympathisers  with  the  for- 
eign Protestants  sent  tliem  help  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  withheld,  and  Catholic  Princes,  whom  the 
Pope  was  urging  into  war  againBt  their  will,  were  able 
to  save  their  honour  bv  attributing  the  acts  by  which 
they  suffered  to  unauthorised  private  persons.  Some- 
lliingof  this  kind  Lord  Bnrghley  undoubtedly  looked 
for  on  the  present  occasion.  The  manner,  however, 
in  which  Elizabeth  set  about  exonerating  herself  was 
original,  and  went  beyond  what  he  had  looked  for. 

Young  Talbot,  galloping  through  the  night,  arrived 
bespattered  with  mud  at  Greenwich  on  the  morning 
whioli  followed  the  execution.  The  Queen  was  mount- 
ing her  horse  and  did  not  see  him.  He  carried  his 
dispatch  to  CecU,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  with  some 
natural  nervousness,  decided  to  delay  the  communica- 
tion for  a  day,  and  to  leave  his  mistress  to  hear  the 
first  news  from  some  other  quarter.  An  event  so  mo- 
mentous could  not  be  kept  secret  from  the  world ;  by 
noon  it  was  known  over  the  palace,  by  three  o'clock 
the  bells  were  ringing  in  London.  The  Queen  learnt 
what  had  happened  on  returning  from  her  ride.  A 
friend  of  Davison's  told  him  that  her  composure  was 
undisturbed.^  According  to  her  own  account,  "she 
fell  into  such  deep  grief  of  mind,  accompanied  witli 

I  DBYison-aiBconditsleineiit:  Li/t  af  Dadma.     Appendli  B.       . 
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unfeipned  weeping,  as  tlic  like  had  never  been  seen  in 
lier^ur  any  accident  in  liei'  life."  ' 

Both  versions  of  iier  behavionr  may  be  true.  If 
the  news  readied  lier  first  in  public  she  may  have  re- 
strained hei-self;  bwt  she  must  have  been  less  than 
human  if  she  could  have  heard  without  emotion  that 
Mary  Stuart's  career  had  ended  at  last  so  terribly. 
As,  however,  it  is  said  of  t;reat  actoi's,  that  for  aucoess 
in  their  art  they  must  become  llie  thing  which  they 
represent,  so  Elizabeth,  having  retained,  perhaps  in 
her  conversations  with  Davison,  some  element  of  real 
irresolution,  having  proliably  enough  determined  to 
refuse,  if  the  Council  insisted  on  receiving  a  direct 
order  for  the  exoculion,  now  when  tlio  deed  was  done 
and  irro vocable,  persuaded  herself,  as  a  preliminary 
to  persuading  others,  that  she  was  iiniocent  of  intend- 
ing it  to  be  done.  Among  the  many  purposes  which 
she  had  alternately  entertained,  dismissed,  and  enter- 
tained again,  she  selected  the  one  to  which  she  desired 
the  world  to  give  credence,  as  that  to  which  she  was 
herself  satisfied  that  slio  would  have  eventually  ad- 
hered. 

Early  on  Friday  she  sent  for.  Halton,  and  with  pro- 
fessions of  horror  and  indignation  declared  that  she 
had  been  betrayed  by  Davison,  Her  first  expressions 
passed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Davison  himself  said, 
"  he  did  not  much  marvel,  considering  what  he  had 
betbre  observed  of  her  desire  to  cast  it  from  herself," 
Neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  the  Council  liad  apparently 
calculated  tliat,  in  order  to  pei-suade  Europe  that  the 
act  had  not  been  hers,  she  might  punish  those  who 
had  presumed  to  exceed  her  commands. 

1  Xama  \o  be  coinniunic*t«d  [a  tha  EiDg  of  Scots,  April,  1588 :  MSB 
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On  Satui-day  she  summoned  tlie  Council.  She  "re* 
buked  tliem  ull  excet'dingly."  She  reserved  her  deep- 
est displeasure  for  Burglik-j,  who  confessed  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  resolution ;  and  for  Davison, 
whom  she  accuser]  of  violating  her  positive  commands. 
Burghlcy  she  did  not  venture  to  touch,  but  Davison, 
whose  inferior  rank  (minted  him  out  as  a  safe  victim, 
she  ordered  to  the  Tower. 

The  Tower  iniphcd  an  impending  charge  of  high 
treason.  No  Privy  Counciilur  had  been  committed  to 
that  terrible  phice  during  tlie  whole  Tudor  dynasty 
under  any  lighter  accusation.  The  ministers,  every 
one  of  them,  fell  on  their  knees  before  lier  and  im- 
plored her  to  pause  ;  Burghley  especially,  confronting 
her  anger  with  the  firmness  of  his  protest. 

But  she  commanded  Burghley  out  of  her  presence, 
the  storm  rising  every  moment  louder  and  more  shrill. 
Bad  news  had  come  from  Scotland.  Though  the  Scots 
would  have  tried  and  executed  Mary  Stuart  them- 
selves, their  pride  was  touched  at  the  thought  of  hei 
being  put  to  death  by  the  English.  The  party  of 
Huntley  and  Claude  Hamilton  had  grown  with  her 
danger.  Gray  and  Maitland  were  sore  at  being  dis- 
appointed of  their  expected  pensions,  and  the  King, 
who  had  been  playing  with  both  sides,  was  ready  to 
go  with  the  strongest.  Lord  Claude  threatened  if  the 
Queen  was  executed  to  burn  Newcastle,  and  there 
was  every  appearance  that  he  would  keep  his  word.' 
"1  see  matters  like  to  go  very  hard,"  wrote  an  agent 
of  Walsingham's,  on  the  9tli  of  February,  "  both  with 
her  Majesty  and  all  othere,  if  the  execution  go  for- 
ward :  1  pray  God  it  come  to  better  end  than  appear* 
for  the  priscnt."^ 

1  rawrif  Ogilvie  In  L«icreter,  February,  IGBT ;  MSB.  BaMmi 
*  Jtuna  HudtoD  lo  WiliiDgham,  Febriui7  0:  3f3.  lUd. 
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Archibald  Douglas^  now  James's  Ambassador,  who 
had  been  himself  in  favour  of  the  execution,  admitted 
that  the  danger  was  great,  that  war  was  likely,  and 
that  the  Queen  would  hardly  escape  it  "  without  some 
entertainment."  He  recommended  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, to  defend  what  had  been  done  on  public  grounds 
—  '*  so  it  would  be  more  able  to  be  justified,  and  have 
greater  appearance  of  princely  dealing."  Subterfuge 
and  denials^  he  thought,  would  "  bring  her  reputation 
into  doubtful  terms  ; "  ^  ^he  could  not  throw  the  blame 
on  the  Council  in  such  a  matter  without  punishing 
them.^  But  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to 
stop  Elizabeth.  She  sent  her  cousin  Sir  Robert  Carey 
to  Edinburgh,  with  a  fresh  declaration  that  the  King's 
title  was  unimpaired,  with  a  promise  of  an  increased 
pension,  and  an  abject  and  ignominious  letter.^  Carey 
was  met  at  Berwick  by  a  prohibition  to  enter  Scotland. 
Mary  Stuart  had  but  few  friends  there ;  but  the  affront 
of  her  death  had  convulsed  the  country,  and  had  called 
out  an  emotion,  short-lived,  but  for  the  moment  so 
violent,  that  the  faintest  encouragement  from  Philip 
would  have  kindled  it  into  flame. 

The  King  himself  intimated  coldly  that  if  the  Queen 

1  Archibald  Dou^^las  to  Burp^hley,  April  9:  MSS.  Scotland. 

8  Douglas  to  Walsingham,  March  1:  AfS.  Ibid. 

«  "  My  dearest  brother,  Would  God  that  thou  knewest,  yet  fittest  not, 
with  what  incomparable  grief  my  mind  id  perplexed  for  this  lamentable 
event  which  is  happened  contrary  to  my  meaning,  which  for  that  my  pen 
tremblcth  to  mention  you  shall  fully  understand  by  this  my  kinsman.  I 
pray  3'ou  that  as  God,  and  many  others,  can  witness  my  innocency  in  this 
matter,  so  you  will  also  believe  that,  if  I  had  commanded  it.  I  would  never 
deny  it.  I  am  not  so  faint-hearted,  that  for  terrour  I  should  fear  to  do  the 
thing  which  is  just,  nor  so  base  or  unnobly  minded.  .  .  .  Persuade 
yourself  for  truth,  that  as  I  know  this  is  happened  deservedly,  so  if  I  had 
intended  it,  I  would  not  have  laid  it  upon  others.  No  more  will  I  impute 
to  myself  that  which  I  never  tb'-Mgbt"  —  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Seote. 
Printed  by  Camden. 
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was  innocent  nhe  must  prove  it  by  cha^tisin^  \he  guilty^ 
fliul  Dougliis,  who  knew  the  pressiire  wliicli 
WRs  being  laid  upon  iilm,  sent  some  one  tu 
tell  liini  that  liowever  he  might  feel  himself  injiiR'd, 
his  liiipes  of  the  English  suceession  lay  in  inainlaijiing 
his  friendship  with  Eliaibeth  ;  Ftanee  would  do  noth- 
ing for  him  ;  France  wonld  never  willingly  see  Scot- 
land and  England  united  ;  the  King  nf  Spain  intended 
the -enccession  fur  himself;  "it  would  be  madness  fnr 
him,  t1iini>s  thus  standing,  to  hazard  the  loss  of  that  he 
was  wrtain  of,  and  depend  upon  uncertainties;"  ho 
had  saved  his  honour  by  in te reeding  for  his  mother; 
she  was  dead,  and  he  could  not  bring  her  back  to  life.' 
James  individually  was  not  implacable.  As  he  had 
been  willing  beforehand  to  sell  his  consent  to  the  execu- 
tion, so  he  was  ready  afterwards  to  make  a  bargain  lor 
the  sujipressiou  of  bis  resentment.  He  hinted  that  if 
the  Queen  would  persist  in  her  excuses  to  save  his 
credit,  and  would  shew  substantially  that  she  wished 
to  please  him,  he  would  still  prefer  no  Ibi-eigu  amity  to 
hers.^  Wlien  he  explained  himself  in  detail,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  hankering  stiU  after  the.  Lennox 
lands;  and  these  lands,  for  the  old  reason,  Elizabeth 
was  determined  not  to  part  with.  Douglas  advised  her 
to  be  free  with  money ;  but  to  this  too  she  was  unable, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  bring  herself.  "  Her 
Majesty,"  wrote  Walsingham,  "  neglects  altogether  the 
op]>ortnnities  offered  for  Scotland,  with  which  Mr. 
Douglas  is  greatly  discouraged."-*  It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  James,  under  any  circumstances,  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  the  voice  of  Scotland  was  laying 

1  Sfcm  ■dvcrliFcnienl  fur  SciitUiul.  Jlorrh,  U«r:  JtSS.  SnUlowl. 
»  Powria  Oirilvic  10  Arcliil.sld  llouKlaf,  STarcli  2:  ifS,  IMii. 
•  W»l»intlia[n  to  LckcMer,  April  3-13 :  Wright,  Vol.  II 
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upon  him.  It  was  at  once  almost  impossible,  and  he 
had  no  motive  to  m:ike  the  eflbrt,  when  he  found  him- 
self amused  witli  idle  words. 

To  France  the  Queen  had  sent  the  same  defence  of 
herself  which  she  had  offered  to  Scotland,  and  the  effect 
waa  exactly  the  same.  The  Catholic  League  was  natu- 
rally furious.  The  French  nation  was  indignant,  "  that 
a  hanginan  should  have  touched  the  head  of  a  Queen 
of  France."  The  King,  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel, 
was  reminded  hv  every  one,  that  Mary  Stuart  was  his 
Bister- in-htw,  and  that  "  if  he  passed  over  the  shedding 
of  her  blood  by  a  bourreau,  he  would  be  abandoned  of 
God."^  The  Queen's  excuses  were  laughed  to  scorn. 
"Little  and  great,  old  and  yonng,  and  of  all  religions 
Bung  the  same  song;"  never  was  seen  hi  Paris  such 
jiianiniity  of  emotion.^  A  preaclier  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tion  in  a  sermon,  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Eustaciie.  He 
roused  such  a  tempest  of  passion  that  not  anollier  word 
that  he  uttered  could  be  heard  ;  the  orator  and  his 
audience  breaking  down  together,  and  melting  into  a 
community  of  tears.  Secretary  Brnlart  said  that  he 
would  never  sit  at  Council  again,  if  tlie  insult  to  France 
was  unavenged,  and  Belicvre,  well-disposed  to  England 
as  he  was,  enquired  scornfullv  if  the  Queen  supposed 
[irinces'  beads  to  be  tied  on  their  shoulders  by  shoe- 
ribinuU.^  Sir  Edward  Stafford  anticipated  an  immedi- 
ate declaration  of  war.  So  friglitcned  w.as  be  at  the 
exhibition  of  feeling,  that  be  despaired  of  Elizalveth's 
surviving  the  sli)rm  ;  and,  tiiougb  reserving  his  alle- 
giance to  her  while  she  lived,  yet,  through  Mendoza, 
ho  bf;:im  to  pay  his  court  to  Philip  as  Ins  approacliing 
sovereign.* 

1  Wa,f..  lu  WiiWnKlum,  Mnr(hiJ3-A[>riI2:  MSS.  Fraiuu 

»  SlalTiml  (o  nunrhlay,  >T.reh  6-16:  UK,  Ibid. 

■  Mendnutnl'hilip,  Kebruary  11-March  S:   I'eulct,  Tot.  T. 

*  S«mctotbeMiDC,Pcbiuar]- 18-38:  Ibid. 
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Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  position  of  the 
French  Ambassador  in  England.  Chasteauneuf's 
secrotarv  was  in  the  Tower,  lie  was  liitnself  charged 
with  an  imaginary  cririTe,  and  his  treatment  was  a  sep- 
arate cause  of  displeasure.  The  Queen,  by  Walsing- 
ham's  advice,  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  some  kind 
of  lame  apology,  while  she  proceeded  to  prove  to  the 
world  her  innocence  of  the  Fotheringay  tragedy.  "Her 
Majesty,"  said  Walshigham,  "  doth  wholly  bend  herself 
to  devise  further  means  to  disgrace  hor  poor  Council 
that  subscribed,  and  in  respect  thereof  she  neglects  all 
other  causes."^  An  unsigned  letter  to  Leicester  im- 
plies that  she  bad  been  hardly  prevented  by  Lord  War- 
wick from  dismissing  all  her  Cabinet,  and  adopting 
some  dangerous  change  of  policy.'  Burghley  contin- 
ued in  the  deepest  disgrace,  forbidden  her  presence  for 
two  months,  and  expecting  never  to  return  to  it ; '  and 
when  he  was  released  at  last,  and  resumed  his  place  in 
the  Council,  she  allowed  herself  to  address  tiie  noblest 
of  all  lier  subjects  in  language  which  would  have  been 
indecent  towards  the  worst  felon  in  Newgate.*  So 
eager  was  she  that  her  story  should  be  believed,  that 
nothing  so  much  pleased  her  as  an  indication  that  credit 
was  attaclied  to  it;*  and,  as  Mary  Stuart   had  played 

1  Walfinghain  lu  I.ciculcr,  April  3^13:  Wright,  Vol.  II. 

S  "  Truly,  my  Ijini,  your  bmlher  halb  mcrilert  in  Ihis  slemal  memorir 

bidtr  huinaur,  and  (o  stay  (he  ruinous  cuune  pnivok«d  at  home  and 
tbroid.  Kliirb  NkciriM  cnii<^crucil  hrr  Majealy's  authority  and  credit  near, 
■nd  the  alienation  of  the  crvolvf't  membors  or  (he  Court  and  Ihe  realm.'' 
• Id  l^icextEr,  Mnrch  £)-April  8:  ilSH.  Domt$l!c. 

»  r.iiTffliU'.v  tu  Wfllfingliam,  .Vjiril  13-33:  ifS.  Ibkl.^ 

<  "  Nut  many  dayn  paHcd,  her  SlBj*!<(y  eii(eivd  iota  marvelloaa  cnwl 
sprechrs  with  (he  l.urd  Tmuuirer,  callint;  him  (niilor,  false  dit-sembler,  aad 

Icalh  of  liie  Scotii-b  (Juctn."  —  — -  to  Wat^inKhani,  June  l-lli  MS 
Ibid. 
*  "  The  part  uf  your  loiter  vbere  you  ny  the  King  of  Scot*  exciuei  hm 
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her  part  with  so  much  effect  at  Fotheringay,  so  Elia- 
nbeth  omitted  nothing  to  give  completeness  to  hers. 
Indimiation  was  not  sufficient  while  it  was  confined  to 
words  and  manner.  Some  victim  was  necessary,  whose 
punishment  should  be  evidence  of  others'  guilt  and  her 
own  earnestness.  She  sent  for  the  judges,  and  enquired 
"how  far  the  law  would  touch  Davison;"  meaning 
that  he  should  be  charged  with  treason.  The  judges 
answered  that  since  her  Majesty  had  signed  the  war- 
rant, his  offence  did  not  reach  beyond  misconception  or 
contempt.  He  might  be  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, but  nothing  further.^  She  then  meditated 
givmg  him  up  to  the  Scots  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  "  cruelty 
would  follow,"  and  that  to  put  him  to  death  *'  would  be 
generally  abhorred."  '^ 

He  might  possibly  have  escaped  altogether  if  he 
would  have  accepted  the  blame  which  she  was  casting 
upon  him,  but,  either  stung  by  her  injustice  or  afraid  to 
put  himself  in  her  power,  he  clung  to  his  own  story  ; 
and  when  he  was  examined  in  the  Tower,  he  persisted 
in  describing  literally  everything  which  the  Queen  had 
said  to  him.  He  "  appealed  to  God  and  her  Majesty's 
conscience  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  by  no 
means  could  be  brought  to  confess  either  fault  or  crime 
that  he  was  charged  with."  * 

Defied  thus,  she  was  compelled  to  prosecute  him,  or 
abandon  altogether  her  own  defence.  She  appointed 
a  commission  to  try  him,  consisting  of  the  two  Arch- 

the  blainc  of  the  late  execution,  and  lays  the  same  upon  her  Council,  did 
wonderfully  content  her  Majesty,  who  desires  nothing  more  than  to  have 
It  genernlly  conceived  that  she  had  least  part  in  the  action."  —  Walsing* 
ham  to  Stafford,  April  11-21:  MSS.  France. 

A  Same  to  the  same,  March  9-19'   AfS.  Ibid. 

8  N(»te  of  a  conversation  with  Archibald  Douglas,  April,  1587:  MSS, 
Scrttltitid. 

«  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  March  11-21 :  MSS,  Mary  Quecit  of  Scoii 
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bishops,  the  Chief  Justices,  theChierBaron,  theMastM 
of  tlie  Rolls,  Sir  Walter  Mildmav,  Sir  James  Crofts, 
and  five  jK'ers,  Lord  Luinlty,  tliu  Earls  of  Ciiinberlaiid, 
Woi-CfstLT,  and  Lincoln,  uiid  Lord  Gray.  Of  these 
Luniley  and  Worcester  had.  been  in  every  Catholic 
conspiracy  since  the  bt-ginning  of  the  reign  ;  Cumber- 
land was  in  Ballard's  list,  and  Crofts,  a  pensioner  of 
Pliilip.  With  a  Court  so  composed  he  was  condemned 
before  he  was  tried. 

He  was  chaiged  with  having  broken  the  Queen's 
injunctions  in  shewing  the  warrant  to  Burghley,  and 
when  Burghley  asked  him  if  she  meant  it  to  be  exe- 
cuted, with  having  rvplied  tjiat  sJie  did.  Before  a 
public  tribunal  he  was  more  reserved  than  in  his  pri- 
vate declaration.  The  Attorney-General  reminded 
him  of  an  expression  of  the  Queen's,  that  she  had 
desired  some  other  course  to  be  pursued.  He  might 
have  taken  a  terrible  revenge  upon  her  if  he  had  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  these  woi-ds.  But  what  he  told 
to  the  Privy  Council  lie  concealed  from  the  world. 
To  the  Court  he  said  that  he  had  received  no  positive 
directions ;  lie  had  acted  as  he  conceived  for  the  best 
in  the  interests  of  liis  mistress  and  llie  realm. 

The  Commissioners,  in  ignorance  of  half  the  facia, 
gave  their  judgment  one  by  one.  Davison  was  ac- 
quitted, by  universal  consent,  of  evil  intention,  but 
censured  for  neglect  and  precipitancy.  Sir  Walter 
Mitdmay,  speaking  fii-st,  assessed  his  fine  at  ten  thou- 
sanil  marks,  with  im]irisonment  at  the  Queen's  pleas- 
ure. The  Chief  Baron  drew  a  distinction  between  just- 
ness and  justice.  The  thing  done,  he  said,  was  good, 
tlie  manner  evil.  The  speeches  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, Lord  Lumley  and  Lord  Gray,  were  more 
particular  and  noticeable. 
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Sandys,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  once  a  fiery  Puri- 
tan, who  had  drawn  his  dagger  in  the  Senate-house  at 
Cambridge,  but  now  tamed  into  sycophancy,  and  grate- 
ful for  his  rescue  from  the  innkeeper  at  Doncaster, 
"  fondly  and  affectedly  commanded  the  rare  affection 
he  bore  to  Mr.  Davison  ; "  "  he  extolled  his  honesty, 
wisdom,  and  religion,  above  measure  ;  "  "  there  was," 
be  said,  "  a  superabundant  virtue  of  religion  in  him  ;  *' 
"  yet  he  concluded  that  neither  honest  nor  wise  man  in 
the  world  would  have  done  as  he  did." 

Lumlev,  who  had  deserved  half-a-dozen  times  to  lose 
his  own  head,  yet  knew  that  in  the  Queen's  present 
humour  he  might  shew  his  colours  with  safety.  He 
described  the  ministers,  who  had  sicned  the  comfnis- 
sion  for  the  execution,  as  a  nest  of  conspirators.  In  the 
face  of  the  verdict,  which  he  had  himself  given  upon 
her  trial,  he  spoke  of  the  Scotch  Queen  *'  as  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  who  had  been  unduly 
and  presumptuously  proceeded  against."  He  objected 
to  the  fine  as  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  offence, 
and  he  said,  "  that  if  Davison  had  been  his  own  brother 
and  heir,  he  could  not  devise  too  sharp  a  condemnation 
afjainst  him." 

Wliitgift,  unencumbered  with  theory  —  for  the 
saintliness  of  Mary  Stuart  was  not  yet  an  article  of 
the  High  Churchmen's  creed  —  rather  replied  to  Lum- 
ley  than  addressed  himself  to  the  case  before  the  Court. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  Knox 
might  have  told  it,  "  making  a  sound  re|)ort  of  her 
wickedness :  "  her  life,  he  said,  had  ever  been  unquiet 
and  troublesome  to  the  whole  world;  her  execution  he 
considered  due  and  just,  well  prosecuted  and  affected, 
happy  for  the  realm,  safe  for  her  Majesty,  and  grievous 
to   none  that   were   any   way  dutifully   disposed  ;   ho 
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wished  Mr.  Davison  accordingly  to  be  favoured  and 
respected.  Yet,  inconsistent  with  his  argument,  he 
acquiesced  in  Mildmay's  sentence. 

Gray's  speech  was  tlie  most  remarkable. 

"  The  Lord  Gray  did  highly  excuse  Mr.  Davison, 
distinfjiiishincr  between  the  foulness  of  the  crime  of  hiirh 
tieason  in  the  Scotch  Queen,  and  the  sincere  zeal  of 
him  to  prevent  further  mischief  that  might  ensue  by 
longer  protraction  to  religion  and  the  realm.  Mr.  Da- 
vison was  one  of  the  association,  whereby  his  act  was 
the  more  justifiable,  and  if  the  Queen  had  miscarried 
while  he  had  the  warrant  lying  by  him  unprofitable, 
as  might  easily  have  been,  how,  he  asked,  could  Mr. 
Davison  have  answered  it?  He  protested,  that  in  re- 
venije  for  his  sovereign,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  liave  rent  his  heart  out  of  his  body.  The  injunction 
of  secresy  was  not  so  strictly  to  be  interpreted.  The 
Lord  Admiral  had  been  made  privy  to  the  writ,  and 
Mr.  Walsingham,  and  also  the  Chancellor.  Iler  Maj- 
esty's speecii  that  '  it  needed  no  such  haste,'  did  not 
imply  an  express  command  to  stay,  nor  did  her  confer- 
ence of  a  new  course  to  be  taken,  prejudicate  the  delib- 
erations aforehand.  He  therefore  deemed  the  gentleman 
rather  wortliv  of  favourable  consideration  than  of  cor- 
rection  at  all." 

Lord  Gray,  however,  like  Whitgift,  "  knit  up  his 
speech  that  he  would  not  dissent  from  the  fine  and 
pains."  ^  To  acquit  Davison  altogether  would  be  to 
condemn  the  Queen.  Both  Gray,  and  perhaps  the 
Archbishop,  ho])ed  that,  if  left  to  her  conscience  and 
discretion,  the  penalties  would  not  be  exacted. 

1  Two  accounts  of  Davison's  trial  arc  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  Sir  H. 
Nicolas's  Life.  A  third,  from  which  my  quotations  are  chiefly  taken,  is  if 
A  letter  from  an  eyewitness  to  Leicester,  March  29, 1597:  MUS.  DomeMic 
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They  did  not  know  their  mistress  if  they  thought  so« 
She  considered  a  vicarious  sacrifice  necessary  for  her 
own  purification.  She  had  convinced  herself  of  her 
innocence  by  the  violence  of  her  assertion  of  it.  The 
fine  was  exacted  to  the  last  penny.  Davison  was  dis- 
missed from  the  public  service ;  his  family  was  ruined, 
and  he  himself  remained  a  prisoner  at  his  mistress's 
pleasure. 

She  gained  nothing  by  the  prosecution.  No  one  any 
the  more  believed  her,  and  her  proceedings  created 
only  amused  contempt.  She  had  a  better  protection  in 
the  more  serious  causes  which  prevented  the  anger  of 
France  and  Scotland  from  taking  shape  in  more  than 
words.  The  deadly  enmity  between  Henry  III.  and 
the  House  of  Guise  at  once  reconciled  the  King  pri- 
vately to  his  sister-in-law's  fate,  and  made  Elizabeth's 
alliance  a  political  necessity  to  his  Government.  The 
pretensions  of  Philip  to  the  Crown  of  England  com- 
pelled Brulart  and  Villeroy  to  digest  their  spleen  and 
limit  their  revenge  to  sarcasm.^  The  war  party  in 
Scotland  were  paralysed  by  the  same  cause,  and,  caring 
more  for  the  English  succession  than  the  restoration 
of  the  faith,  and  seeing  that  a  quarrel  with  England, 
whatever  might  be  the  other  results  of  it,  would  bring 
them  no  nearer  to  the  great  object  of  their  ambition, 
they  too  submitted  to  endure  what  was  now  past 
remedy. 

1  "  I  am  very  sorn'  to  hoar  that  her  Majesty  continues  so  offended  with 
your  Lordship.  She  docs  herself  and  her  service  great  harm.  I  assure  yoa 
it  is  nuts  to  them  here  to  hear  it;  and  yet  for  that  re.<pect  she  doth  it,  it 
rather  doth  harm  than  pood,  and  particularly  her  evil  countenance  to  you 
that  makes  the  thing  less  believed  than  anything  else;  for  all  that  she  can 
do  cannot  persuade  them  here  that  your  L<)r(l^llip  could  even  be  brought 
to  do  anything  against  her  ex[)res«  will.  Tho^e  that  loved  the  Queen  of 
Scots  best,  will  not  be  persuaded  that  you  have  advanced  her  days  a  mir  ut« 
more  than  the  Queen  willed,  nor  bear  you  any  speech  of  evil  will  for  it.'*  — 
BUfford  to  Burghley,  April  4-14:  MSS.  France. 
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One  satisfaction  only  they  could  not  be  ttejirivcd  of. 
Tliey  held  ElJKabelli  fast  in  the  dilemma  in 
wliii'li  she  liad  placed  licrself,  and  tliey  |>nn' 
ished  her  with  an  ingenuity  of  torluru,  Boiieving, 
after  the  refusal  to  admit  Carey  into  Scotland,  that 
James  was  on  the  point  of  allying  himself  with  Philip 
against  her,  she  sent  down  iiis  father  Lord  Hunsdon  to 
reiterate  the  declarations  of  her  letter.  Parodying 
what  she  had  s&id  in  past  times  to  his  mother,  James 
replied  that  he  would  willingly  believe  her,  but  he 
must  first  "have  a  trial  of  her  innocency  ;  he  would 
not  condemn  her  unheard,  but  he  could  do  no  less  than 
suspend  his  judgment  from  cleansing  or  condemning 
till  further  trial :  for  proofs  that  she  had  yet  given 
of  her  innocency  he  remitted  to  her  own  judgment, 
whether  she  had  yet  satisfied  the  world  to  her  honour 
in  that  matter  or  nut  ;^  if  Davison  was  really  puilty,  a 
secondary  punishment  was  inadequate  to  his  offence." 

The  Jesuits  on  the  Tower  rsick  scarcely  suffered 
more  acutely  than  Elizabeth  at  receiving  such  language 
as  this  from  James.  She  dictated  answer  after  answer. 
She  entreated,  she  tlireatened,  she  expostulated.  Noth- 
ing satisfied  her.  She  had  disclaimed  the  order  for  the 
execution  herself.  The  Scots  ai^ued  irresistibly  that 
if  it  had  not  been  done  by  her  order,  then  it  had  been 
done  by  private  persons,  and  for  private  ]>ersons  to 
put  a  Queen  to  death,  was  the  most  horrible  kind  of 
treason. 

She  was  so  worried,  so  irritated,  so  galled,  that  at  first 

she  was  half  driven  into  yielding.     She  bade  Hunsdon 

Bay  that  altiiough  the  King  of  Scots  would  Bo  unwise  to 

demand  it,  "yet,  if  her  sincerity  might  be  the  more 

>  Annwer  oT  the  King  or  ScaU  la  Lord  lIuuidoD,  March  11-31,  UXl. 
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manifested  by  sending  her  Secretary  to  him,  she  would 
not  stick  to  do  so."  ^ 

On  second  thoughts  she  slightly  shifted  her  note. 
*' As  to  sending  her  Secretary,"  she  said,  "she  could 
be  content  to  yield  so  far  therein  as  miglit  be  by  any 
form  of  justice,  and  with  discharge  of  her  conscience 
required  at  her  hand  ;  "  but  then  again,  her  pride  boil- 
ing over,  she  added,  "  that  she  found  by  the  King's 
articles  a  disposition  to  suspend  his  intdligence  until  he 
might  be  better  satisfied  of  her  innocency  ;  wherein  he 
used  words  of  trial  and  cleansing,  as  though  it  were  de- 
cision of  a  cause  litigious  before  him  as  a  judge :  where- 
upon she  might  gather  some  absurd  senses  unmeet  to 
be  applied  to  her,  being  a  Queen  and  a  Prince  Sover- 
eign answerable  to  none  for  her  actions,  otherwise  than 
as  she  was  disposed  of  her  own  free  will ;  but  to  Al- 
mi<:htv  God  alone."  ^ 

Tliese  were  the  very  words  which  had  been  used  by 
Mary  Stuart  at  the  time  of  the  York  enquiry  ;  and 
Elizabeth  had  herself  disallowed  them. 

Desperate  at  last,  though  still  clinging  to  her  posi- 
tion, she  replied  resolutely,  that  the  King  must  be 
satisfied  with  her  word.  She  would  not  send  her  Sec- 
retarv  to  him,  nor  would  she  say  an  untruth  in  a  mat- 
ter  where,  if  she  had  consented,  she  might  avow  and 
defend  lier  conduct  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.^ 

The  Queen  of  Scots  had  played  her  closing  part  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Elizabeth  had  done  her 
best  to  make  a  good  cause  into  a  bad  one.  She  had 
flung  a  doubt  over  the  justice  of  an  execution,  which, 
if  she  had  acted  openly  and  honourably,  would  never 

1  Memorial  for  the  Lord  Hunsdon,  April  3,  158T:  ^fSS.  ScotUmd. 

2  Second  answer  for  Lord  Ilunsdon,  April:  MS.  Ibid. 

•  MS.  endorsed,  "  the  last  answer,"  April  6  :  MS,  Ibid. 
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have  existed.  She  lind  crushed  an  innocent  Secretary 
wliose  Siult  liad  bfcn  too  (aitlilul  service,  and  on  her- 
self she  Lid  bronght  ridicule  and  discredit 

The  eftbct  of  Mary  Stuart's  deatii  on  English  parties, 
and  on  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  is  more  im- 
portant and  more  interesting. 

The  porusal  of  tlie  intercepted  correspondence  had 
after  all  thrown  no  decided  light  on  the  hiteiitiona  of 
Philip.  It  had  sh<.'wn  ihe  Jesuits  and  tlic  refugees 
endeavouring  privately  to  organize  a  crusade.  It  had 
siiown  the  King  of  S|)a!n  to  be  ready  to  strike  a  sudden 
Wow  if  Eli/alteth  could  first  be  killed  — but  still  afraid 
of  France  —  shrinking  from  open  war  —  and  resolute 
at  all  events  not  to  undertake  a  costly  enterprise  with- 
out an  assurance  of  a  Catholic  successor  to  follow  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  Pope  had  invited  Philip  to  exe- 
cute the  decree3  of  the  Church;  he  had  consented, 
provided  the  Pope  would  ]>ay  half  the  expenses,  and 
would  leave  to  him  the  political  results  of  the  conquest. 
A  formal  invasion  of  P^igland  on  a  great  scale  required 
elaborate  pii'parutions;  and  although  for  two  years  he 
hud  been  collecting  ships  and  stores,  he  did  not  mean 
to  commit  liiniself  till  he  saw  his  way  clearly  on  both 
these  points.  The  Pope  was  tenacious  of  money;  as 
an  Italian  Prince,  he  was  jealous  of  Spanish  power  and 
reluctant  to  increase  it;  he  had  professed  himself  gen- 
erally willing  to  agree  to  whatever  Philip  wished,  but 
in  detail  he  had  made  difficulties  about  everything ;  he 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  James  without  further  efibrta 
fin-  his  conversion  ;  and  the  subsidy  which  be  had  him- 
self proposed  fell  immeasurably  short  of  Philip's  expec- 
tations. 

Thus,  "  the  enteqirise,"  as  it  was  called,  was  still 
hanging  in  suspense.     The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in 
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the  Low  Countries,  and  the  sack  of  Caithagena  and 
St.  Domingo,  were  considered  at  Rome  to  be  provoca- 
tions of  such  magnitude,  that  it  was  supposed  Philip 
would  now,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  be  forced  into 
war  on  his  own  account.  OHvarez  represented,  and 
Philip  reiterated,  that  these  were  matters  easily  com- 
pounded. England  offered  peace,  and,  except  for  the 
Church's  quarrel,  the  Spaniards  desired  peace  them- 
selves. The  Pope  was  politely  incredulous.  "  Re- 
venge," Olivarez  said,  "  was  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Sextus,  the  first  law  of  existence,"  and  he  could  not 
believe  Philip  serious.^  While  he  admitted  that  it  was 
reasonable  that  he  should  contribute  something  with  the 
prospect  of  recovering  the  English  revenues,  he  pleaded 
poverty.  He  still  limited  his  offers  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  even  this  small  sum  only  to  be 
paid  by  instalments ;  half  a  million  on  the  landing  of  a 
Spanish  army  in  England,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Armada 
there,  and  the  rest  six  months  after ;  or,  the  half  mil- 
lion at  once,  if  Philip  would  promise  that  it  should  be 
repaid  if  no  Armada  sailed. 

Sextus  was  believed  to  have  more  money  in  his  treas- 
ury than  any  prince  in  Europe.  Philip  entirely  de- 
clined  to  be  satisfied.     He  ought,  he  said,  to  have  a 

1  Olivarez  writes:  *' Se  reduxdron,  como  V.  Ma^*!  ver^,  a  confesarlo, 
auiique  no  a  creerlo  en  ninguiia  inaiiera,  por  la  vciieracion  en  que  acii  es 
venida  la  vengan9a."  —  Olivarez  al  Rey,9  Setieinbre,  1586.  Philip  answers 
that  it  is  no  way  incumbent  on  liim  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  "  puoa 
aunque  como  dcceis  tcnpan  alia  por  tan  liana  y  aj»s«»ntada  la  ley  de  ven- 
gan9a,  tanibien  son  tan  discurridores  en  la>  convoniencias  de  estado  que  no 
.lueden  d«»xar  de  conocer  que  con  hacornie  Seilor  de  la  Mer  y  arniar  de 
nianora  que  se  rnn|)ien  y  asepuren  las  flotas  rle  las  ln<lias  pucdo  yo  excusai 
el  nieterme  en  empresa  tan  dificultosa  quedando  seguro  y  puardndo  para  no 
po<U'r  sor  ofVn<lido;  que  os  vordad,  y  que  -i  de^eo  eniprenderle  con  ayuda 
competente  ni  es  por  otra  fuerva  ni  fin  mas  de  la  que  me  hace  la  la><tima  de 
ver  la  perse^uoion  que  allf  padece  la  Iglesia/'  &c.  —  El  Key  al  Cocde  df 
Olivarez,  18  Noviembre:  MS8,  Simaneag, 
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million  and  a  half;  and  a  million  was  the  least  which 
he  would  accept.  He  did  not  like  the  condition  of 
repayment,  or  the  stipulation  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 
It  was  possible  that  the  work  might  be  done  by  Parma 
alone,  and  that  no  fleet  might  be  needed,  and  Sextus, 
be  knew  well,  would  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  his  bar- 
gain.^ The  Pope,  he  said,  must  make  up  the  full  mil- 
lion and  let  him  have  it  unconditionally  ;  he  would  then 
complete  his  preparations,  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but  he  particularly  desired  that  the  expedition 
should  not  be  tsdked  of,  as  success  depended  upon 
secresy. 

Olivarez  had  an  audience  to  communicate  this  res- 
olution, and  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  the  bar- 
gain was  at- last  concluded  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  conditions  to  which  Philip  objected  were  allowed 
to  stand.  Olivarez  demanded  in  return,  that  if  the 
money  was  not  paid  at  once,  the  Pope  should  execute 
an  instrument  which  would  be  binding  on  his  successor. 
The  sum  was  fixed  at  the  figures  which  Philip  required. 
The  cominfj  of  the  fleet  to  Endand  was  to  be  the 
period  for  the  first  instalment.  The  second  the  Pope 
empowered  the  King  to  raise  on  Church  property  in 
Spain,  if  he  died  himself  before  the  payment  was  com- 
plet*»d. 

The  succession  was  so  delicate  a  matter  that  for  some 
time  nothing  had  been  said  about  it.     Mary 
Stuart  had  declared  for  Philip,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  ulterior  arrangements,  so  long  as  she  was  alive, 
was  less  immediately  urgent.     The   news  of  the  de- 

^  On  the  margin  of  a  draft  of  a  dispatch  to  Olivarez,  of  the  18th  of 
November,  1586.  opposite  the  words,  "que  sea  la  primera  paga  de  500,000 
^oi  luego  que  ay  a  defembarcado  el  ejercito  en  Inglaterra  6  llegado  la  Ar- 
mada allf,''  —  Philip  writes:  *'  Mirad  si  sera  bien  quitar  esto  de  la  Armada 
y  poner  nalabras  que  obligasen  al  Papa,  aonque  no  hubiese  Armada  en  el 
efiecto.'' 


/    • 
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tection  of  the  Babington  conspiracy  were  followed  by 
accounts  of  her  complicity,  her  trial,  and  condemna- 
tion. Philip  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she 
would  now  be  executed  ;  and  he  was  again  in  a  hurry 
to  have  the  question  settled.  Olivar^z  was  directed, 
therefore,  to  lay  Philip's  claims  before  the  Pope  in 
form,  and  to  require  from  him  a  public  declaration  that 
the  King  of  Scots  was  disqualified  as  a  heretic  ;  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  next  in  blood,  through  the 
House  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  on  him,  therefore,  the 
crown  would  devolve.  The  Queen  of  Scots  desired 
it,  Philip  said,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to  war 
m  the  interest  of  a  bov  like  James.  He  did  not  mean 
to  annex  England  to  Spain,  but  to  make  a  present  of 
it  to  one  of  his  daughters.^ 

Olivarez,  better  aware  than  the  King  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  would  meet  with,  felt  his  way  tentatively 
with  the  Cardinals,  and  discovered,  as  he  expected, 
that  a  powerful  opposition  was  already  organised,  and 
that  the  Pope  wished  most  strongly  to  allow  James  a 
longer  time  for  repentance. 

The  reader  may  remember  a  Bishop  of  Dunblane,^ 
who  was  sent  by  Mary  Stuart  to  Paris  to  apologise  for 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell.  The  Bishop  )iad  so  little 
liked  his  employment,  that  he  had  not  cared  to  return 
to  Scotland  ;  a  see  was  given  him  in  France,  but  he 
resigned  it,  retired  into  a  monastery,  and  for  nearly 
twontv  vears  had  been  a  Carthusian  monk.  Risinor, 
as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  the  ashes  of  his  patriotism 
kindling  once  more  into  flame,  the  old  man  had  thrown 
himself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  go 
hack  to   his  country,  and  use  his  eloquence   for   tho 

1  The  KiuR  of  Spain  to  Olivarez,  February  11 :  MiSS  SimanorM, 
*  William  Cfaisholm. 
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King's  conversion.  The  Jesuits  had  lent  their  help  to 
OHvarez.  The  Pope  inclined  to  the  Bishop,  who  was 
encoura<^e(l  to  try  what  he  could  do.^  His  Holiness 
was  so  suspicious,  so  unwilling,  notwithstanding  his 
promises,^  to  part  with  money,  that  he  was  catching  on 
all  sides  at  excuses  and  points  of  objection. 
As  to  the  succession,  Allen  and  Parsons,  who 
had  been  working  at  Rome  for  a  year  to  make  a  party 
in  Philip's  favour,  advised  that  nothing  should  be  said 
about  it  till  England  was  conquered  and  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  Spanish  army.  To  insist  upon  a  resolution 
beforehand  as  an  antecedent  condition,  would,  they 
considered,  not  only  create  difficulties  at  Rome,  but 
would  alienate  Scotland,  divide  the  English  Catholics, 
exasperate  France,  perhaps  make  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Guise,  and  give  a  character  of  self-interest  to  an 
enterprise  which,  if  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  would  have  the  prayers  of  the  Catholic  world. 
The  work  once  done,  Spain  would  have  acquired  by 
conquest  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  The  claim 
of  descent  could  then  be  put  forward  with  effect,  and, 
when  Philip  was  once  in  possession,  the  world  might 
say  what  it  pleased.^ 

A  letter  from  Allen  himself  to  Philip  accompanied  a 
statement  of  these  considerations,  enforcing  them  with 
still  greater  emphasis  :  — 

"  We  are  of  opinion,"  Allen  wrote,  "  that  it  will  be 

1  Olivarcz  to  Philip,  January  7,  1587:  MSS  Slmancas. 

2  Olivnrcz  says  that  hanlly  any  one  in  Rome  believed  that  Philip  would 
pet  his  million,  or  in  fact  get  anything.  "  Aseguro  ii  V.  Mag<J,"  he  writes, 
"  que  son  muy  pocas  personas  las  que  en  Roma  creen  que  se  le  aya  de  sacar 
nada  para  esta  cmpret«a,  y  que  publicandose  que  ayuda  a  V.  Magd  con  nn 
millun  ha  dc  parecer  un  mostruo  de  natura."  —  OHvarez  al  Rey,  2  Marcio: 
MS.  Ibid. 

•  "  Consideraciones  porque  convenga  mas  hacerne  antes  la  empresa  d« 
In^laterra  que  tratarse  de  la  tucceMion/'  18  de  Marcio,  1587 :  i/S.  Ibidp 
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well  to  say  nothing  for  the  present,  either  to  the  Pope 
or  any  one,  about  your  Majesty's  succession.  It  can- 
not do  good ;  it  may  do  harm  through  the  sinister  in- 
terpretations of  enemies  and  even  friends.  There  are 
two  most  just  causes  for  this  war,  approved  by  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  which  must  be  set  out  in  the  pub- 
lished letter  of  the  Holy  See.  When  a  war  is  juvSt, 
whatever  is  acquired  in  it  is  lawfully  acquired,  and  be- 
longs to  the  conqueror  by  as  clear  a  right  as  that  of 
blood  ;  and  where  conquest  and  blood  coincide,  the 
claim  becomes  then  irresistible.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
God  shall  have  given  your  Majesty  victory,  you  can 
then  allege  in  Parliament  your  descent  from  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is 
Legatus  natus,  who  gives  his  vote  first,  whom  all  the 
bishops  and  Catholic  peers  will  follow,  can  easily  bring 
to  pass  what  you  desire.  Security  will  have  to  be 
taken  that  there  be  no  second  relapse,  as  before,  into 
heresy.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  we  doubt  not,  will  do 
her  part,  and  will  not  prefer  her  heretic  son  to  your 
Majesty.  The  Pope  will  then  acquiesce,  and  all  will 
go  as  your  Majesty  desires.  Gird  yourself,  therefore, 
great  King,  to  the  work  which  Christ  has  reserved 
for  you.  Delay  no  longer.  Listen  to  the  groans  of 
the  priests,  who  are  crying  to  you  out  of  their  dun- 
geons. Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  calls 
you  through  the  tears  of  the  faithful.  While  you  lin- 
ger, souls  are  perishing,  friends  are  murdered,  and  the 
enemy  grows  strong.  Be  not  angry  with  me  if  I  am 
urgent  with  you  in  a  cause  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  This  is  the  accepted  time.  Be  not  frightened 
with  the  rumours  of  danger  and  difficulty.  With  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  with  which  you 
have   crushed   the   Turk   and   triumphed   over  your 
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rebels,  you  will  chastise  the  English  heretics,  and  this 
woman  who  is  hateful  to  God  and  man,  and  you  will 
restore  our  noble  nation  to  its  ancient  glory  and 
liberty."  i 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  to  give  the 
crown  to  Philip,  was  intended  to  be  Allen  himself. 
Already  his  usefulness  had  been  recognised,  and  his 
long  devotion  to  the  cause  ;  as  a  preparation  to  his  fur- 
ther distinction,  and  to  place  him  at  once  at  the  head 
of  the  English  Catholics,  Philip  had  recommended  him 
for  the  Cardinalate,^  and  when  the  Pope,  who  did  not 
like  him,  hesitated,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  had 
pressed  his  claims. 

In  Allen  every  essential  qualification  was  combined. 
His  pupils  had  been  the  instruments  in  the  late  and 
widely-spread  conversions,  and  so  many  of  them  had 
perished  in  the  cause,  that  the  purple  of  his  hat  would 
be  dyed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  of  his  own  training.' 
Parsons  wished  him  to  be  named  at  the  same  time  for 
the  Archbishopric,  but  this  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  insist  upon.  The  Pope  was  catching  at  every  twig, 
and  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  delaying  his  promo- 
tion to  the  college.**  Rumours  of  negotiations  for  peace 
had  reached  the  Vatican.  Sextus  feared  that  Philip 
was  overreaching  him,  and  could  not  keep  his  agitation 
to  himself.  He  had  been  entreated  to  be  secret.  He 
chattered  his  anxieties  right  and  left  to  every  one.  He 
had  made  the  expedition  the  public  talk  of  Rome,  and 
Olivarez  could  only  comfort  himself  by  the  reflection 

'  Allen  to  Philip,  IVfarch  19:  MSS.  Simancas*    Abridged. 

2  Olivarez  to  Philip.  Septembers,  1580:  MS.  Ibid. 

<  '*  Los  inedios  de  todas  las  negociationes  han  sido  y  son  sua  discipulot, 
entre  los  cuales  han  rccibido  tantos  el  martirio  que  se  podra  decir  que  la 
purpura  de  8u  capelo  sea  tinta  en  la  sangre  de  los  inartires  que  ha  intti' 
tuido."  —  Memorial  que  se  dio  4  bu  S<J,  14  de  MarQO,  1587;  MS.  Ibid. 

*  "  Porque  cl  Papa  es  hombre  que  aa  aae  de  cualquiera  ranuu'* 
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that  he  was  so  notorious  a  liar  that  nobody  believed  a 
word  that  he  said.^ 

So  matters  stood  at  Rome  when  tlie  news  arrived  of 
Mary  Stuart's  execution.    In  so  slight  esteem 

M&nih  14—28 

was  the  lady  held  at  the  Vatican,  that  Oli 
varez  says  the  Pope  doubted  whether  he  would  allow 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinary  obsequies  ;  but  political 
intrigue  became  ten  times  hotter  than  before,  for  it  did 
seem  necessary  that  some  definite  arrangement  should 
now  be  made  for  the  English  crown.  Allen,  in  a 
second  letter  to  Philip,  described  her  death  as  a  mar- 
tyrdom. The  tyrant,  he  said,  had  filled  the  measure 
of  her  iniquity.  Her  subjects,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, were  weary  of  her.  She  was  tottering  on  the 
tlirone  which  she  had  so  long  disgraced,  and  every 
honest  Englishman  was  craving  for  the  day  when 
the  Castilian  banner  would  be  seen  floating  on  the 
Tower ;  ^  to  the  Pope  he  represented  that  England 
was  in  mutiny,  the  people  starving,  the  fleet,  which 
was  so  much  dreaded,  eaten  with  dry-rot,  not  four 
ships  being  fit  for  sea,  and  the  whole  country  on  fire 
with  the  brilliant  example  which  Sir  William  Stanley 
had  given  at  Deventer.  Philip,  however,  since  it  was 
known  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  made  a  dispositi(m 
in  his  favour,  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  his  rights 
before  he  would  move,  and  the  Pope,  suspicious,  cov- 
etous, Italian  to  the  heart,  and  hating  Philip's  politics 
as  much  as  he  admired  his  orthodoxy,  remained  with 
the  majority  of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Dunblane.     Olivarez,  unable  to  approach  the 

1  "  y  con  el  poco  credito  que  tiene  de  hombre  de  palabra  le»  parece  quo 
todo  e.«»  ayre."  —  Olivarez  al  Rev,  16  de  Mar^o:  ^fi>S.  Sini'inms.  Thi« 
lingular  commentarv  «»n  the  character  of  the  infallibl"  Vesid  of  the  Cburcb 
WM  underrnit>(I  by  rhilip. 

>  AUen  to  Philip,  March  21-31:  J/5.  Ihid. 
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subject  openly,  tried  his  persuasive  powers  with  Car- 
dinal Carrafa. 

After  the  usual  compliments  to  Carrafa's  exceptional 
honesty  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  world,  the  Ambassa- 
dor complained  of  the  influence  which  carnal-minded 
men  were  exercising:  over  his  Holiness.  The  sincere 
conversion  of  a  king,  he  said,  was  a  thincr,  no  doubt, 
much  to  he  desired,  since  subjects  so  often  followed 
kings'  examples.  An  insincere  C(m version,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  greatest  of  calamities,  as  his  master  had 
found  to  his  cost,  when  he  had  relied  on  the  pretended 
reconciliation  of  the  present  Queen  of  England,  and 
had  [)laced  her  on  the  throne  to  do  such  infinite  mis- 
chief. There  was  no  reason,  not  the  slightest,  for 
supposing  the  King  of  Scots  would  become  really  a 
Catholic.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
nor  had  the  King  of  Spain  ever  thought  of  undertak- 
ing the  expedition  except  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Kinjr  of  Scots  was  to  be  set  aside.  His  mother 
had  expressed  her  wishes  about  it  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, and  if  the  Pope  made  difficulties  he  could 
not  be  sincerely  anxious  for  the  Church's  welfare. 

Carrafa  asked  a  few  questions  about  Philip's  ped- 
igree, and  appeared  satisfied.  He  seemed  to  think, 
liowever,  as  Parsons  had  said  before,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  irritate  Scotland,  when  its  assistance 
miirht  be  of  so  much  moment.  The  Hamiltons  and 
the  Gordons  w^ere  at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  which 
they  were  ready  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  invad- 
inrr  armv.  Lord  Claude  was  willinor  if  necessarv,  to 
confine  James  and  take  possession  of  the  government. 
The  Enclish  refu^rees,  too,  were  similarly  divided. 
They  were  agreed,  as  a  spy  of  Walsingham's  informed 
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him,  in  desiring  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,*  but  they  diiicred  in  everything  else.  "  The 
Spanish  faction  wislied  the  Spaniards  to  be  conquer- 
ors, and  to  live  under  their  subjection.  The  Scotch 
faction  desired  to  be  restored  to  their  country  by  tlie 
Spaniards'  help,  but  in  such  manner,  themselves  re- 
maining masters,  as  they  might  chase  them  out  of 
the  land.'*  "  Some  of  these,  by  the  Scotch  Queen's 
death,  had  fallen  off  to  the  Spaniards,"  but  "  most  of 
tliem,  if  they  could,  would  seek  each  other's  blood, 
and  furget  no  matter  that  might  disgrace  each  other."  ^ 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  Olivarez  himself  remained 
undecided,  said  nothing  to  the  Pope,  and  again  left  it 
to  Philip's  judgment  whether,  with  so  important  •* 
point  unsettled,  he  would  go  through  with  the  expedi- 
tion or  not.2 

Both  sides  thus  hung  bark.  Allen's  promotion  was 
put  off.  The  Pope  grew  daily  more  irritable,  swearing 
and  cursintj  at  his  servants,  and  flinmncj  about  his  din- 
ner  plates  ;^  while  PhiHp  sate  debating  slowly,  as  usual, 
whether  tlie  venture  should  be  made,  but  gathering  up 
his  strength  in  case  he  should  decide  to  act,  and  filling 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  witli  galle()n^4  and  transports. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Encjland  in  the  Low^  Coun- 
tries  were  sinkinjx  into  w^reck  and  confusion.  Leices- 
ter,  with  the  conspicuous  incapacity  which  universally 
distinguished  him,  had  at  his  departure  distributed  the 
army  into  garrisons,  and  had  left  each  commander  to  his 
own  discretion.     He  had  quarrelled  with  Norris,  the 

1  Divisions  or  factions  of  Englishmen  in  the  King  of  Spain's  service, 
resident  in  Home  or  France,  1587:  Ma>S.  Iknnestic. 

2  Olivarez  to  Philip,  March  27:   .\fSS.  Simnncns. 

•  *•  A  lo-»  2fJ  (li'ste  estuvc'*  pu  S:Mitidad  colcricisiinio  en  la  men&,  Iratando 
mal  d<>  piilahras  :i  los  qu«  lo  sirvian,  y  mcnando  con  p:ran  furia  Ids  platofl 
que  aimqiie  es  (■u>a  ({uu  algimas  veces  lo  suele  hacer  esta  fu^  mas  que 
OTdinariamcutc." —  Olivarez  al  Key,  30  Junio:  liS.  Ibid. 
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only  supremely  able  officer  that  he  had.  Sir  Willian* 
Stanley,  who  went  over  iiitenclino;  treason,  had  soon 
given  cause  of  suspicion  there  ;  the  States  had  warned 
Leicester  that  neither  he  nor  Rowland  Yorke  were  to 
be  trusted  ;  and  Leicester,  disdaining  advice,  and  re- 
senting interference,  gave  them  botli  independent  com- 
mands at  Deventer  and  the  Zutphen  forts.  He  forbado 
the  States  to  remove  tlu*m  in  his  absence.  He  forbade 
Norris,  though  their  superior  officer,  to  interfere  with 
them  ;  and  having  thus  thrust  opportunity  into  their 
hands,  both  town  and  fort5  were  betrayed  on  the 
19th-29th  of  January  to  tlie  Spaniards,  and  the  two 
traitors  witli  tlieir  Irish  companions  and  as  many  Eng- 
lish as  they  could  tempt  to  accompany  them  passed 
into  the  service  of  tlie  Prince  of  Parma*  Allen  pub- 
lislied  a  defence  of  their  conduct,  on  the  ground  that 
Deventer  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  to 
place  the  lawful  owncM*  in  possession  of  his  property 
was  a  Christian  and  honourable  act.  Their  crime  was 
but  an  imitation  of  the  gigantic  treachery  which  had 
been  at  least  contemplated  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  States  which  had  been  so  hardly  allayed 
were  roused  to  madness.  The  long  idleness  of  the 
English  army,  the  negotiati(ms  for  peace,  detected, 
avowed,  denied,  yet  still  continued,  the  otherwise  en- 
tirely unintelligible  conduct  of  the  English  Queen, 
jSecmed  at  once  to  receive  their  explanation,  and  the 
people,  in  the  desperation  of  fury,  threatened  to  rise  en 
masse  and  cut  their  false  allies  in  pieces.^  Authority 
there  was  none.  No  one  knew  who  was  to  command 
or  wh')  to  obey.     The  only  anxiety  of  the  States  was 

1  Wilks  to  Leicester,  January  2.VFebruary  2  ;  Wilks  to  Walsingbani 
and  BiTRljIey,  January  24-Kebniary  3  ;  Norris  to  Burghley,  Januarf 
11-31 ;  Wilks  to  the  Queen,  February  lC-26:  MSH,  Holland, 
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to  recover  the  cautionary  towns,  that  they  might  be 
their  own  T)nce  more  to  defend  or  surrender.^  Com- 
missioners went  to  London  to  beg  Leicester  to  return 
and  help  them  to  reconquer  Deventer.  EHzabcth  re* 
ceived  them  as  if  they  had  been  themselves  to  blame, 
with  one  of  her  outbursts  of  bad  language.  Leicester 
could  not  go  without  her  consent.  The  commis- 
sioners returned  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  everything 
seemed  plunging  down  into  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
eight  thousand  English  troops  had  dwindled  to  three. 
The  pay  was  six  months  in  arrear.  The  cavalry  had 
utterly  disappeared  ;  and  had  not  Parma  been  sparing 
his  trooj^s,  under  Philip's  orders,  for  the  meditated 
invasion,  he  might  have  swept  the  whole  of  them  into 
the  sea. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  passion,  however,  which  had 
been  created  by  the  Queen  of  Scots'  execution,  Eliza- 
beth occasionally  saw  that  she  might  tempt  the  States 
too  far.  Her  own  mind  was  still  fastened  uj)on  the 
peace,  but  the  States  might  anticipate  her ;  Sir  William 
Stanley's  example  might  be  followed  by  other  officers ; 
while  the  reports  of  the  preparations  at  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz  were  so  frequent  and  so  positive  that  she  could 
not  wholly  shut  her  ears  to  them.  At  length,  there- 
fore. Lord  Buckhurst  was  allowed  to  go  in  Leicester's 
place  to  Holland  to  satisfy  the  States  that  she  had  no 
real  ill-meaning  towards  them.  To  mve  his  words 
credibility,  and  as  a  reply  to  Philip's  armament,  a 
squadron  of  ships  was  fitted  out  at  Plymouth  to  carry 
Drake  to  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  in  a  courageous 
momcMit  the  Queen  was  tempted  to  give  him  large 
.liscretion  in  the  employment  of  them. 

The  expe(litir)n  to  the   Low  Countries  had  been  as 

1  Sir  William  Kussell  to  Walsingham,  February  23-March  4.  MSS.  11x4 
iamL 
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nnprofitable  as  it  had  been  costly. .  It  had  been  under- 
taken only  to  secure  the  sea  towns,  and  uee  them  in 
making  |>cace.  Witli  incompetence  at  its  head,  treacb' 
ery  in  Its  organisation,  and  a  dislionest  purpose  paralys- 
ing its  movements,  it  had  thrown  a  reproach  on  the 
military  ability'  of  England,  which  success  on  a  more 
congenial  element  was  required  to  compensate.  A 
fleet  at  sea  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Queen's  messen- 
gers, and  Drake's  ability  was  cnnsplcuons  as  Leicester'a 
imbecility.  The  difBcnlty  only  was  to  get  clear  of 
Plymouth  before  the  Queen  had  changed  her  mind. 

The  squadron  consisted  of  thirty  vessels  large  and 
small.  Six  only  belonged  to  the  Crown  —  the  Bona- 
ventui-a,  of  sis  hundred  tons,  canying  Drake's  flag  ;  the 
Lion,  of  five  hundred,  with  Vice-Admiral  Burroughs, 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  who  was  sent  like  Doughty  to 
hang  on  Drake's  arm,  and  thwart  him  with  timid  coun- 
sels; the  Rainbow,  of  five  hundred  tons;  the  Dread- 
nought of  four  hundred,  and  two  pinnaces.  The  rest 
were   adventurers   equipped  by  merchants  of  London, 

They  cleared  out  of  the  Sound  on  the  2nd-12th  of 
April,  and  only  just  in  lime,  for  a  smooth 
communication  fiom  Farma  through  Andrea 
de  Looe  had  blown  round  the  vane  of  Elizabeth's  hu- 
mour. A  courier  came  galloping  into  Plymouth  with 
instructions  that  the  King  of  Spain  wished  for  peace; 
tlie  quarrel  was  not  to  be  exasperated ;  and  Drake  was 
tliei*efore  forbidden  "to  enter  into  any  of  his  ports  or 
havens,  or  offer  violence  to  any  of  his  towns  or  ship- 
ping." ^  Sir  Francis  had  slipped  off  prematurely,  ex - 
p'-cting  f.ow  it  would  be.  He  thought  it  likely  that 
the  message  would  be  sent  after  him,  and  determined 
to  do  something  noticeable  before  he  was  overtaken, 
■  The  Council  (o  Sir  F.  Dnk«.  April  d~l»!  USS.  Dammlit. 
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He  was  caught  in  a  gale  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel, 
but  he  held  on  in  spite  of  it.  On  the  16th  he  was  off 
Gibraltar,  where  he  ascertained  that  Cadiz  was  crowded 
with  transports  and  store-ships.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour  was  narrow.  There  were  batteries  on  both 
sides,  and  a  number  of  galleys  which  had  a  dangerous 
reputation  were  said  to  be  in  the  harbour.  He  called 
a  council  of  war  and  proposed  to  run  in.  Admiral 
Burroughs  was  loud  in  opposition.  He  refused  to  be 
responsible  for  the  danger  to  her  Majesty's  fleet,  with 
the  other  formulas  generally  used  in  such  cases  by 
incompetent  ofiicers.  Drake's  humour,  however,  in- 
fected the  rest  of  the  captains,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  with  a  flood  tide  and  a  fair  wind,  tlie  ships 
stood  in  between  the  latteries.  A  single  shot  hit  the 
Lion,  and  Burroughs,  seeing  nothing  before  him  but 
destruction,  dropped  his  anchors,  warped  his  vessel  out 
of  range,  and  drifted  to  sea  w^ith  the  ebb.  The  rest 
flew  on  unhurt.  They  fell  first  on  the  only  ship  of  war 
in  the  roads,  a  large  galleon.  This  they  instantly  sunk. 
The  f^alleys  came  out,  but  fled  at  the  first  broadside, 
and  Drake  brouglit  up  out  of  shot  from  the  shore,  with 
absolute  command  of  the  harbour  and  of  everything  that 
was  floating  in  it.  The  crews  of  the  store-ships  fled  to 
land,  leaving  their  cargoes  at  his  mercy.  There  were 
many  scores  of  them  —  large  roomy  vessels,  some  of 
twelve  hundred  and  even  fifteen  hundred  tons  —  loaded 
with  wine,  corn,  biscuits,  dried  fruits,  the  garnered 
wealth  of  Andalusia,  which  was  going  to  Lisbon  for  the 
use  of  the  Armada.  Everything  of  value  which  could 
be  conveniently  moved  was  transferred  to  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.  Then  with  the  tide  at  flood  they  were 
•et  on  fire,  their  cables  were  cut,  and  they  were  left  to 
drift  under  the  town  an  entangled  mass  of  blazing  nun, 
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The  Spaniards,  smarting  under  the  blow,  yet  could 
not  withhold  their  admiration.  To  the  caballero,  who 
was  bred  to  war  as  the  occii})ati()n  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  fed  his  fancy  on  tlie  romances  which  were  the 
abomination  of  Don  Quixote's  housekeeper,  a  daring 
action  by  whomsoever  done  was  an  exquisite  delight. 
*'  So  praised  was  Drake  for  his  valour  of  tliem,  that  were 
it  not  that  he  was  a  Lutlieran,  they  said,  there  was  not 
the  like  man  in  the  world."  Philip  one  day  invited  a 
lady  of  the  court  to  join  him  in  his  barge  on  the  Lake 
of  Segovia.^  The  lady  said,  "  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  on  the  water  even  with  his  Majesty,  lest  Sir 
Francis  Drake  should  have  her."^ 

As  yet,  however,  the  bold  rover  had  made  but  a  be- 
ginning.  On  the  21st  of  April  (May  1)  he 
passed  out  of  Cadiz  Bay  as  he  had  entered, 
the  galleys  following  him,  but  teaching  the  English  to 
despise  them  by  the  feebleness  of  their  attacks.  He 
had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  before  leaving 
the  coast,  he  sent  to  propose  an  exchange  for  such 
English  seamen  as  were  either  at  Cadiz  or  Seville. 
The  "  general  of  the  galleys  "  replied  courteously,  but 
had  no  power  to  consent.  The  question  was  referred 
to  the  Marquis  of  Sta.  Cruz,  at  Lisbon,  who  answered 
that  there  were  no  English  prisoners  in  Spain  of  any 
kind  ;  and  as  this  was  notoriously  untrue,  it  was  agreed 
in  the  fleet  riiat  all  the  Spaniards  whom  they  might 
take  for  the  future,  ''  should  be  sold  to  the  Moors,  and 
the  money  reserved  for  the  redeeming  such  Englishmen 
a^  might  be  in  captivity  elsewhere." 

From  Cadiz  the  fleet  sailed  for  Cape  St.  Vincent, 

1  I  suppose  Segovia.     The  reporter  merely  says  a  lake  not  far  ftcm 
Madrid. 
«  Keport  from  Spain,  1587 :  MSS.  Ireland. 
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picking  up  on  their  way  fresh  convoys  of  store-vessela^ 
all  streaming  towards  the  Tagus,  some  loaded  with  oars 
for  the  galleys,  some  with  staves  for  casks,  "  enough  to 
make  thirty  thousand  hogsheads ;  "  and  far  and  wide 
over  the  sea  rose  the  smoke  of  burning  ships.  A 
division  of  the  Armada  being  expected  round  from  the 
Mediterranean,  Drake  determined  to  lie  near  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  if  possible  fight  an  action  there.  He  re 
quired  the  use  of  the  anchorage  at  Faro,  where  there 
was  a  convenient  watering  place,  and  the  batteries 
being  troublesome,  he  prepared  to  land  and  destroy 
them.  Burroughs,  whose  cowardice  at  Cadiz  had  been 
passed  over,  agahi  interposed.  Drake  took  no  notice 
of  him,  sent  his  boats  on  shore,  stormed  the  forts,  and 
had  roadstead  and  river  at  his  command.  Burroughs, 
either  treacherous  or  envious,  attempted  to  send  com- 
plaints to  England  of  Sir  Francis's  "  wilfulness."  The 
axe  and  block  at  Pataji-onia  had  shown  what  Drake  was 
capable  of  doing  to  his  second  in  command.  This  time 
milder  methods  sufficed.  The  Vice- Admiral  was  de- 
posed ;  he  was  ordered  to  consider  himself  a  i)risoner 
in  his  own  cabin  ;  and  resenting  the  affront,  or  afraid 
that  worse  might  befall  him,  he  slipped  away  and  went 
home. 

The  Spanish  ships  not  appearing  and  time  being  pre- 
cious, the  ]H)sition  at  Faro  was  not  long  maintained. 
The  forts  so  gallantly  taken  were  evacuated,  and  Drake 
moved  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  intending  to  go 
in  to  Li.-^bon,  and  measure  strength  with  Santa  Cruz  in 
his  own  den.  The  light  low  English  frigates  outsailed 
the  i)oM(h.'rous  jjalleons,  flvinir  nmnd  them  as  easilv  as 
a  stoanuT  round  a  modern  sailing  vessel.  In  fair  water 
he  knew  that  he  could  escape  if  he  found  himself  over- 
matciied.     The   Lisbon  estuary  was  moderately  large. 
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The  tide  could  be  watched,  and  tlie  chances  were  that 
tlie  Armada  could  be  taken  unprepared ;  the  sides  of 
the  ships  being  probably  encumbered  with  lighters  and 
barges,  the  ships  themselves  half  manned,  and  unable 
eitlior  to  make  sail  or  fire  a  gun.  That  the  Spaniards 
were  in  enormous  force  Drake  well  knew.  "  The  like 
preparations  were  never  heard  of;  there  was  bread  and 
wine  enough  to  feed  forty  thousand  men  for  a  year  ;  " 
but  the  thicker  they  were  crowded  the  less  easy  they 
would  find  it  to  move,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  flames 
would  do  tlieir  work  among  them.^ 

Along  with  Drake's  genius  there  was  in  him  the 
Puritan  conviction  that  he  was  fighting  on 
God's  side,  which  created  success  by  the  very 
confidence  with  which  success  was  anticipated.  Pow- 
erful as  they  were,  "  the  Spaniards,"  he  said,  "  were 
still  but  the  sons  of  mortal  men,  for  the  most  part  ene- 
mies to  the  truth,  upholders  of  Dagon's  image,  which 
had  already  fallen  before  the  Ark  ; "  so  long  as  their 
ships  would  float,  and  they  had  food  to  eat,  he  and  his 
men  were  ready  to  stay  on  the  coast,  and  he  was  espe- 
cially anxious  that  the  Queen  should  allow  him  to  do  so  ; 
"  the  continuing  to  the  end  yielded  the  true  glory ;  if 
Hannibal  had  followed  his  victories,  he  would  never 
have  been  taken  by  Scipio ;  "  and  when  men  "  thor- 
oughly believed  that  what  they  were  doing  was  in 
defence  of  their  religion  and  country,  a  merciful  God, 
ibr  Christ's  sake,  would  give  them  victory,  nor  would 
Satan  and  his  ministers  prevail  against  them." 

In  this  spirit  Drake  was  going  into  Lisbon,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  orders  less  positive  than  those  which 

1  lirake  to  Walsin^rham,  April  27,  May  18.  ami  Junp  **;  Fcnner  to  W«l- 
*in};liain,  May  17:  ^fSS.  Ihumsilc.  Drake's  words  imply  that  he  contem- 
plated landing  at  Lisbon,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  causing  a  rising  (rf  tht 
Fortugueae. 
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he  had  escaped  at  Plymouth,  but  forbidding  him  to 
strike  directlj  as  he  liad  intended  at  Philip's  heart 
He  lay  under  Cintra,  burning  steadily  everything  tha» 
he  could  catch.  He  sent  in  a  challenge  to  Santa  Cruz 
to  come  out  and  figlit  him  ;  and  having  thus,  with  but 
four  small  ships  of  war  and  a  handful  of  London  priva- 
teers, defied  at  their  own  doors  the  united  navies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  sailed  for  Coruua.  There,  too, 
he  made  a  complete  clearance  of  the  harbour.  In  two 
months'  work,  half  the  stores  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  Armada  had  either  been  destroyed  by  him- 
gelf  or  set  on  fire  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  his  hands.  He  calculated,  though  as 
it  proved  wrongly,  that  another  s(?ason  at  least  would 
be  consumed  in  repairing  the  loss,  and  that  England, 
for  that  summer  and  autumn,  could  rest  secure  of  in- 
vasion. 

The  public  service  having  been  thus  accomplished,  it 
remained  to  think  of  the  adventurers.  Burnt 
store-vessels  yielded  small  prize  money,  and 
the  wages  of  the  men  who  had  served  their  country  on 
the  chance  of  what  thev  could  make  of  it,  had  in  reason 
so  be  considered  also.  The  neiixhbourhood  of  the  Azores 
was  the  best  cniising  ground  for  ships  with  cargoes  of 
value.  They  stood  across  to  St.  Michael's,  and  then 
immediately,  so  lucky  was  the  star  of  Drake,  they  came 
across  a  carack  from  the  East  Indies  so  splendidly 
freighted,  that  every  common  sailor  in  the  fleet  counted 
his  fortune  made.     Thev  wanted  no  more.     With  "  the 

ft' 

great  San  Pliilip  "  in  their  company  they  returned  hap- 
pily home  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  from  an  expe- 
dition to  which  the  naval  annals  of  Encrjand  as  vet 
offered  notliing  tliat  could  be  compared.  The  material 
uy^'Ty  to    the    enemy  had   been  enormous.     The  de^ 
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stniction  of  his  prestige,  tlie  confidence  felt  thenccfor- 
warc^by  the  Engh'sh  seamen,  the  inspiriting  of  the 
despairing  Hollanders,  and  of  tlie  almost  equally  dis- 
lieartened  ministers  of  Elizabeth  —  these  happy  effects 
were  worth  at  the  moment  to  Protestant  England,  more 
than  a  general  encacrement  foucxht  and  won. 

The  encourat^ement  was  more  than  needed.  All 
that  English  energy  could  do  sufficed  barely  to  keep 
the  balance  against  tlie  wild  courses  of  the  Queen.  She 
was  urged,  both  by  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  to  send 
back  Drake  at  once  to  the  Azores,  with  an  increased 
force  to  intercept  the  Indian  treasure-fleet.^  In  her 
artificial  indignation  about  the  Queen  of  Scots,  she  had 
fallen  back  viciously  on  her  determination  to  make 
peace.  Controller  Crofts  had  possession  of  her  ear, 
persuading  her  that  Drake  had  robbed  her  of  her  share 
of  plunder,  and  filling  her  mind  with  dreams  of  an 
arrangep  ent  with  Spain,  impossible  save  at  the  cost  of 
honour. 

The  onditions  under  which  peace  could  be  had 
were  notorious  and  sharply  limited.  Philip  would 
never  concede  relicrious  toleration,  and  the  United 
Provinces  would  agree  to  no  terms  without  it.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  must  either  treat  for  them  against 
their  wills,  and  betray  the  cause  which  she  had  sworn 
to  defend,  or  she  must  treat  separately  for  herself, 
which  she  had  sworn  also  not  to  do,  and  buy  reconcili- 
ation with  Spain  by  the  surrender  of  the  cautionaiy 
towns.  She  would  not  be  allowed  to  restore  them  to 
Nie  Hollanders  if  she  made  a  separate  peace,  nor  could 
she  be  allowed  to  keep  them.  It  was  plain,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  they  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

^  Memorial  of  advices  given  by  A.  B.  and  C.  D. :  MSS.  Donuttic^  1587 
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She  may  not  have  admitted  to  herself  tliat  she  con« 
templated  such  an  act  of  treachery.  Her  intention 
was  to  use  the  advantage  which  tlie  possession  of  the 
keys  of  the  sea  Stiites  gave  her,  to  compel  them  to 
submit  on  religion.  Their  country  would  then  be 
their  own,  unoccupied  by  Spanish  fleets  or  armies,  and 
her  own  safety  would  no  longer  be  threatened.  She 
was  warned  that  if  she  allowed  the  States  to  be  crushed, 
the  Scheldt  would  be  open  to  Philip's  galleons,  and 
her  turn  would  inevitably  follow.  She  would  not 
listen.  She  had  let  Champagny  persuade  her  that  the 
nobles  of  the  Belgian  States  would  not  permit  her  to 
be  interfered  with.  She  refiised  even  to  keep  an  army 
in  the  field,  while  the  treaty  was  going  on.  The  gar- 
risons in  the  sea  towns  were  strengthened,  lest  the 
States  should  seize  them ;  for  the  rest  ''  nothing  that 
had  charges  would  in  any  sort  be  digested."  ^  Lord 
Buckhurst  was  ordered  to  tell  the  States  that  they 
must  be  contented  with  some  mild  toleration,  which  in 
fact  would  be  none.  They  could  not  continue  the  war 
by  themselves,  and  she  could  no  longer  help  them.^ 
She  promised  to  intercede  with  Philip  "  to  relent  in 
Bome  convenient  sort,"  and  to  remind  him  of  the  paci- 
fication of  Ghent ;  but  she  sent  Parma  word,  through 
De  Looe,  that  "  she  would  not  insist  on  the  matter 
of  religion  further  than  should  be  with  the  King's 
honour  and  conscience."  ^ 

She  had  calculated  justly  that  the  States,  however 
distracted  by  her  injustice,  would  not  dare  to  quarrel 
with   her;   but,  in   expecting  equal  forbearance  from 

1  Walsin-hnm  to  Wilks,  Miy  2-12:  MtiS.  Holland. 

*  The  <iiK'en  t(»  Lord  Huckliuryt,  May  17-27. 

8  Biirkliiirvt  t«)  W  al>inj;h:ini,  .lune  18-28.  IWu'klmrst  had  himself  seen 
the  word>  in  l)e  Looe's  letter,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  SUtof 
to  8hew  them  what  Elizabeth  was  doing. 
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Parma,  she  Tvas  mistaken  altoirether.  Parma  had  been 
lyiiitjj  inactive  also,  under  orders  from  Philip,  and  she 
iinapned  that,  pending  the  negotiations  which  she  had 
reopened,  she  had  nothing  immediate  to  fear  from  him. 
He  had  obtained  permission  to  take  advantage  of  her 
negligence,  and  retaliate  for  Cadiz  where  she  had  laid 
herself  open. 

Amon^the  ports  which  were  garrisoned  by  the 
English  were  Ostend  and  the  Sluys,  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  nearly  opposite  Flushing.  They 
were  positions  of  no  particular  importance  to  the 
States,  but  of  the  utmost  moment  to  England.  The 
possession  of  them  would  give  Parma  what  he  most 
wanted,  additional  room  to  prepare  his  transports  if 
England  was  to  be  invaded,  and  the  States  had  left 
their  defence  to  those  who  were  most  interested  in 
their  security.  They  were  held  by  a  handful  of  starv- 
ing troops,  mutinous  for  want  of  pay.  The  fortifica- 
tions had  fallen  out  of  repair.  With  the  dream  of 
peace  before  her,  the  Queen  had  refused  to  spend 
money  on  them  ;  and  when  she  believed  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  conclusion,  she  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  Parma  had  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  first 
threatening  Ostend,  had  moved  on  and  was  besieging 
Sluvs,  and  that  the  States  declined  to  risk  men  or 
ships  for  its  relief. 

Her  first  impulse  as  usual  was  to  reproach  Buck- 
hurst  for  having  disobeyed  her  orders  —  so  it  pleased 
her  to  describe  his  conduct,  although  he  had  only 
obeyed  them  too  literally,  and  had  irritated  the  States 
by  spoakiniT  of  peace  when  he  saw  that  it  was  unwel- 
come.^    Too  late  she  perceived  that  she  must  exert 

1  The  Queen  to  Buckhurst,  June  4-14.     The  fate  of  Davison  had  tau^l 
public  servants  to  observe  the  letter  of  her  commands,  but  this  did  not 
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herself.  She  sent  Leicester  back  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds  and  five  tliousand  men,  to  allay  suspicion,  and 
to  resume  the  government ;  while  Sir  Roger  WilHams 
with  a  few  hundred  men  threw  himself  into  Sluys, 
raising  the  garrison  in  all  to  a  thousand. 

Still  clinging,  however,  to  her  own  views,  the  Queen 
repeated  the  commands  which  she  blamed  Buckhurst 
for  having  executed.  She  ordered  Leiceste;;;  "  to  dis- 
pose the  hearts  of  the  ])eople  "  to  listen  to  an  arrange- 
ment ;  Spain  had  made  her  "  many  honorable  offers  ; " 
"  nothing  was  left  which  might  not  be  accorded  be- 
tween her  and  the  King  but  only  what  should  concern 
their  safety ; ' '  Leicester  was  to  tell  them  that  if  they 
refused  "  she  would  not  burden  her  subjects  further, 
and  must  grow  herself  to  an  accord ;  "  ^  while  De  Looe 
was  directed  to  apply  to  Parma  for  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and   to  sully  the  exploits  which  were  throwing  lustre 

on  English  arms,  by  an  apology  "for  the  action  at 
Cadiz."  2 

The  reply  of  Parma  was  to  express  his  willingness 
to  receive  commis^ioners,  but  to  refuse  an 
armistice,  and  to  press  closer  than  ever  the 

save  Buckhurst,  and  at  the  end  of  the  official  reprimand  she  added  in  her 
own  hand:  — 

"  Oh,  weipjh  deeplLer  the  matter  than  with  so  shallow  a  judgment  to  ppill 
the  cause,  impair  my  honour,  and  shame  yourself.  Use  your  wit,  that 
once  was  suppo.sed  belter  than  to  lose  a  barpnin  for  the  liandling." 

1  Inntnictions  to  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  .June  20-30:   .\fSS.  Holland. 

8  Parma  was  to  he  told  that  the  Queen  had  sent  an  express  after  Drake, 
to  bid  him  do  no  harm  to  the  King  of  Spain;  the  messenger  had  been  kept 
ft\)in  finding  him  by  contrary  winds;  and  she  had  heard  that  contrary  to 
her  orders  he  had  attempted  something  for  which  she  would  call  him  to  a 
tharp  account.  —  Burghley  ami   Crofts  to  De  Looe,  June   14-24:  MSS, 

And  again:  — 

"  Unwitting,  yea  unwilling,  to  her  Majesty  these  actions  at  Cadiz  wert 
committed  by  him,  for  the  which  her  Majesty  is  as  yet  greatly  offends 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake."  —  MS,  Ibid.,  July  la-iS. 
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siege  of  Sliiys,  Repeating  the  strategy  ■wluch  liad 
crushed  Antwerp,  lie  threw  a  hridife  of  twata  across 
the  mouth  of  tiie  harbor,  and  cut  ort'  the  comrniinica- 
tion  with  the  sea.  Hia  anny  lay  in  the  meadows 
round  the  walls.  Had  the  dykes  been  cut,  they  must 
have  retreated  or  perished  ;  but  Leicester  qnarrelled 
immediately  on  his  arrival  with  the  States  General, 
offended  his  own  troops  by  sending  Sir  John  Norria 
out  of  the  countrj-,  and  wasted  the  opportunity  of 
action  in  idle  disputes.  The  Queen  deliberately  mis- 
understood Parma's  answer.  She  conceived  that  he 
had  consented  to  what  he  had  distinctly  dechned,  that 
the  cessation  of  arms  was  to  be  immediate,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  sending  over  any  more  men. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Burghley  showed  her  De 
Looe"s  own  words,  reporting  what  Parma  had  said. 
"  He  was  answered  peremptorily  that  so  it  should  be  ; " 
and  she  bade  him  send  orders  to  Leicester  to  abstain 
hostilities.  Burghley  "felt  himself  unfit  to  be  the  ex- 
ecutor of  such  sudden  directions,  where  the  effect  might 
be  so  large  and  dangerous ; "  hut  he  concluded,  with  a 
eigh,  that  "  lords  and  ladies  commanded  and  servants 
must  obey."^ 

If  this  order  did  not  cause  the  loss  of  Sluys,  it  was 
because  its  fate  was  sealed  already.  The 
garrison  had  made  more  than  one  destructive 
sally,  ,but  they  could  not  drive  Parma  from  his  trenches. 
On  the  9th-19t)i  of  July,  after  a  severe  bombardment, 
three  sliai'p  assaults  were  made  in  immediate  succes- 
siim.  Two  thousand  Spaniards  fell;  but  the  Eng- 
lih,  as  their  numbers  thinned,  were  driven  back  from 
defence  to  defence.  Parma  captured  a  fort  which 
commanded  one  of  the  gates,  ami  uidess  relieved  from 

I  Bnrghl«7  (o  WaluDgbam,  July  lO-Sfl:  HS8.  DomttH^ 
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without  it  became  evident  that  the  town  must  fall. 
The  States  General  declined  at  fii*st  to  make  any  effort 
at  all.  In  answer  to  appeals  from  Leicester,  they  re- 
plied, that  "  her  Majesty  sought  but  to  work  her  own 
profit  by  a  private  peace,  and  ratlier  burdened  them 
with  her  people  than  did  them  good."  ^  Ultimately  a 
better  spirit  prevailed ;  on  second  thoughts,  they  gave 
him  the  use  of  their  fleet ;  and  with  the  help  of  it  he 
prepared  at  last  to  make  a  great  effort  by  sea  and  land 
to  raise  the  siege. 

Despairing  signals  had  been  seen  on  the  23rd  (Au- 
gust 2)  ;  five  hundred  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed, 
many  of  the  rest  were  wounded,  and  Parma's  army  was 
still  twelve  thousand  strong.  Leicester's  English  com- 
panies were  transported  by  sea  to  Ostend ;  and  on  the 
24th  Sir  William  Pelhani,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  Sir 
William  Russell,  with  four  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  hoi*se,  "  as  resolute  men  as  ever  came  to  the 
field,"  marched  alone  the  coast  for  Sluys.  Thev  were 
to  attack  Parma's  position  from  behind,  while  Leicester, 
with  Count  Maurice,  and  his  half-brother  the  Admiral, 
were  to  attempt  the  bridge  from  the  sea.  The  land 
force  after  passing  Blankenburg  found  that  they  could 
advance  no  further ;  their  way  lay  along  a  narrow 
causeway,  broken  in  several  places,  occupied  at  inter- 
vals by  the  Spaniards,  and  swept  by  cannon.  Com- 
munications were  exchanfjed  with  the  fleet.  It  was  a 
high  spring  tide.  Fire-ships  were  ready  to  burst  an 
opening  through  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  Flushing 
seamen  were  willing  and  eager  to  go  in.  But  Maurice 
declined  the  risk  unless  a  land  attack  could  be  made 
gimultaneously,  and  Leicester  signalled  to  the  army  to 
go  back  to   Ostend,  re-embark,  and  join  him  on  the 

1  Leicester  to  Burghley,  July  18-33:  MSS.  HoOamL 
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WBter.  Two  days  were  thus  wasted.  When  they 
anived  they  found  a  council  of  war  debating  whetlief 
to  niako  an  effort  or  not,  tlie  Dutcli  officers  hesitating 
to  venture  their  ships,  and  Leicester,  lilatant  and  un- 
governable, taunting  Count  Maurice  with  cowardice. 
No  resolution  was  ari-ived  at,  for  none  unhappily  waa 
necessary.  Parma,  seeing  them  lying  outside,  detei-- 
mined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  before  they  interfered 
with  him.  He  ottored  terms  to  the  garrison,  with  the 
ftttemative  of  an  immediate  assault,  which  they  knew 
that  they  could  not  resist.  Their  friends  seemed  un- 
able to  help  them.  They  surrendered,  and  Sluya  waa 
lost. 

It  was  discovered,  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  Par- 
ma, that  the  siege  had  cost  him  between  five  and  six 
tliousand  of  his  best  troojffl,  with  forty-live  officera. 
The  skill  with  which  the  defence  had  been  conducted 
had  so  struck  him  that  he  had,  as  he  admitted,  tried 
tlie  virtue  of  Sir  Roger  Williams  who  had  been  the 
Eoal  of  it,  and  had  made  him  liberal  offers  if  he  would 
enter  Philip's  service.  He  confessed  that  he  had  en- 
tirely failed.  It  was  characteristic  of  Leicester  that 
he  at  once  "  conceived  great  jealousy  of  Williams," 
persecuted  him  with  calumnies,  and  attempted  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  service.  "  The  Prince  of  Parma,"  said 
Williams  proudly,  when  driven  to  defend  himself,  "  had 
made  him  great  offers  of  courtesy.  He  had  not  asked 
him  to  bear  arms  against  his  own  country,  but  te  serve 
■gainst  the  Turk.  He  had  replied  that  his  sword  was 
first  to  serve  Iter  Majesty,  and  then  the  King  of  Na- 
varre; and  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  if  disgraced  among 
his  own  people,  he  meant  to  go."^ 

I  WillnuRhliy  lo  Wal^irelmin.-lnly  83;  Needham  to  WihinRhxn,  JdI; 
H;  Sir  Will,  i'c-llinm  Id  Ilurghley,  July  88;  Needhun  (o  WdaioghuB 
Aogiutlii:  JISH  notland. 
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The  loss  of  a  i)lace  of  so  much  consequence  to  her 
aggravated  the  ill-fee]  ing  of  the  Queen  tow- 
ards tlie  States.  She  had  partially  rein- 
forced her  army.  She  had  restored  them  Leicester ; 
and  they  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  help  her  in  return. 
Their  ingratitude  was  monstrous,  and  her  disgust  at 
her  connexion  with  them  was  vented  upon  her  own 
miserable  troops.  Parma,  while  still  professing  to  ne- 
gotiate, was  refilling  his  ranks.  German,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian companies  were  pouring  in  to  him.  Nieuport  and 
Dunkirk  were  already  filled  with  hulks  and  barges, 
and  now  a  third  important  harbour  was  at  his  disposi- 
tion. On  tlie  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  original 
English  army  had  been  now  without  pay  for  a  year. 
"  The  cai'rison  at  Fhishincr  was  "  naked  and  starvinir, 
like  to  perish  for  want  of  clothes  to  cover  them."  ^ 
The  Queen  being  earnestly  moved  to  send  money  for 
their  relief,  answered  peremptorily  that  she  would  send 
no  more  money."  ^  "  The  last  companies  "  that  had 
gone  over  with  Leicester  were  flocking  back  to  Eng- 
land "  in  lamentable  case."  They  had  received  no 
pay  at  all.  Their  officers,  imable  to  support  soldiers  at 
their  own  cost,  had  disarmed,  disbanded,  and  sent  them 
away,  without  food,  money,  or  passport.  Thirty  of  the 
ragged  wretches  presented  themselves  in  mute  protest 
at  the  palace-gate  at  Westminster.  The  Council,  "  to 
prevent  others  from  coming  to  Court  to  offend  her 
Majesty,"  dismissed  them  with  sharp  speeches,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  stocks ;  but  too  aware  of  the 
justice  of  their  comj)laints,  Burgh  ley  and  others  "  raised 
\  ])urse  among  themselves "  to  carry  them  back  tc 
their  homes.^ 

A  Account.i  from  Flushing:.  October  25-Novem her  4:  MSS.  BoUamL 

*  Burphlev  to  Leicester,  Noyembcr  6-16 :  MS.  Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 
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Wliile  Parma  grew  daily  stronjrer,  Elinabetli  was 
dellberati'ly  disiirmiiif;;  liersolf.  S!;e  w(ml»l  lioar  of 
notliing  but  peace ;  she  eouid  tliink  of  noTliing  but 
pence.  Peace  indeed,  as  Sir  William  Pelliam  aaid, 
was  becoming  most  necessary,  if  tliis  was  to  be  her 
way  of  making  war,  "  Better  in  my  opinion,"  lie  said, 
"save  the  reputation  of  our  country  by  knilting  up 
some  conditions  which  might  shadow  oar  weakness, 
rather  than  be  the  scorn  of  all  nations."  ^  Peace  !  but 
on  w'liat  terms,  and  tor  whom?  Elizabeth  denied 
perem]>toriiy  that  she  meant  to  make  a  private  peace 
for  herself.  Slie  called  it  a  wicked  and  devilish  slan- 
der. She  charged  the  States  with  ingratitude  for  sus- 
pecting her  of  such  an  intention ;'  but  she  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  made  peace  necessary  by 
betraying  Siuys,  and  she  required  their  consent.  The 
States  answered  that  they  did  not  wish  for  peace. 
They  could  defend  themselves  for  ten  years  longer, 
even  if  left  alone.  They  did  not  ask  for  further  help. 
They  wanted  only  to  have  tbeiv  towns  restored  to 
tbem.^  The  Qneen  had  but  to  take  them  at  their 
word,  and  she  might  have  left  them,  if  not  generously, 
yet  without  dishonour;  but  ber  own  prospects  required 
that  she  should  keep  tlio  towns  to  make  her  own  bar- 
gain with.  Crofts,  with  his  treacherous  counsels, 
alone  directed  her.  Burghley  told  him,  and  so  told 
bim  that  liis  words  might  reach  his  mistress,  "  how 
dangerous  ber  proceedings  were  to  run  a  contrary 
course  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  "I  think,"  he 
wrot«  to  Walsingham,  "my  sharp  words  will  oSend  ; 
hut  I  am  so  chafed  that    I  cannot  hold  my  peace.     I 

'  Sir  William  Peiham  W  WaMnRham,  Augunt  12:  MSS.  ffoBand. 
»  Klizibi'ih  In  Ihf  .<!lnlH  of  Holland  and  ZeaUod,  SepKmber  90,«a4 
«>mi>ire  Suveiiil*rTi  -l/S.  Ibid. 
*  Knlratt  to  WilbingfaUD,  September  95:  MS.  Ibid. 
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fear  nothing  more  than  that  her  Majesty  by  her  own 
coldness  and  temporising  sliall  be  forced  to  sing  Hand 
putaram.  She  will  throw  it  upon  some  of  us ;  but 
therein  I  will  have  afore  God  a  clear  conscience.  Yet 
the  miscliief  will  go  forward.  I  have  no  hope  to  have 
my  advice  allowed.'*  ^ 

Hemmed  round  by  hard  conditions,  she  was  unwill- 
ing to  encounter  dishonour :  vet  she  was 
determined  upon  an  object  which  was  not  to 
be  had  save  at  the  price  of  dishonour.  She  could  have 
peace  for  herself  by  surrendering  the  towns  to  Philip, 
or  she  could  restore  the  towns  to  the  States,  and  treat 
on  a  fair  footing  for  such  terms  as  she  could  obtain 
without  them.  The  first  course  was  infamous,  the 
second  forfeited  her  advantage ;  and  she  wished,  there- 
fore, to  compel  the  Hollanders  to  take  part  in  a  treaty 
which  they  abhorred,  and  to  relinquish  the  one  object 
for  which  they  had  fought  so  gallantly,  while  she  ob- 
tained for  herself,  at  their  cost,  the  security  which  she 
coveted. 

Floundering  in  her  embarrassments,  she  made  a 
fresh  attempt  on  Parma's  loyalty.  She  suggested 
again  that,  '*  considering  the  hard  measure  that  he  and 
his  father  had  received  from  the  King  of  Spain,'* 
he  should  take  the  Provinces  for  himself,  and  become 
Duke  of  Burmmdy.^ 

1  Burgliley  to  Waltsingham,  September  1-11,  September  9-19:  M8S, 
Domesftic. 

2  "  IIU  honour  wished  me  to  tell  you  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  iu  answer  to  that  he  commanded  me  to  write  to  you,  which  was  about 
an  overture  or  motion  he  wished  you  to  make  to  the  Prince  there,  that  her 
Majesty  would  wish  him  to  provide  for  himself  in  taking  passes^ion  of 
those  countries,  considering  the  hard  measure  that  both  his  father  and 
himself  had  always  received  at  the  King  of  Spain's  handfl.  Her  Majesty 
could  far  better  endure  him  as  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  her  neighbour  there 
than  a  King  of  Spain,  in  which  kind  of  treaty  he  should  find  her  MajcRty 
•0  well  disposed  as  he  could  wish."  —  Fragment  endorsed  ^  M.  to  B.  Sep* 
tomberlS,  1587 ':  MSS.  HoOamd, 
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Findincr  no  encouragement  this  wav,  she  sent  Her» 
bert^  the  Muster  of  Requests,  to  the  States, 
with  a  formal  intimation  tliat  Spain  had  long 
been  making  overtures  to  her  for  au  arrangement,  that 
she  had  delayed  her  reply,  "  hoping  to  be  assured  of 
their  good  will ;  "  but  that  she  could  not  as  a  Christian 
prince  hold  back  longer.  She  intended  to  send  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Prince,  and  she  invited 
them  to  name  commissioners  also,  witli  a  promise  that 
their  surety  should  be  as  well  provided  for  as  her  own.^ 
De  Looe,  at  the  same  time,  was  directed  to  tell  the 
Prince  that  commissioners  were  coming  immediately* 
to  ask  again  for  an  armistice,  and  to  request  also  an 
engagement  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Lisbon 
fleet  should  make  no  attack  on  England.^ 

Sir  James  Crofts,  the  inventor  of  the  mischief.  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Cobham,  and  a  civilian  Dr. 
Valentme  Dale,  were  named,  and  waited 
only  for  the  answer  of  the  States,  to  cross  to  Ostend. 
A  memorandum  was  addressed  to  Lord  Derby,  proba- 
bly by  Cecil,  pointing  out  in  what  way  he  could  best 
neutralise  the  ill  effects  of  the  work  which  he  was  set 
to  do.  "  Infinite  danger,''  the  writer  said,  "  was  to  be 
looked  for,  not  only  from  the  peace  itself,  but  from  the 
bare  mention  of  it."  The  Spaniards  had  received  great 
provocation  from  England.  They  were  prepared  for 
war,  and  had  every  motive  to  pursue  it.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  talk  of  peace,  that  they  might  take 
the  Queen  at  a  disadvantage.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility that  they  were  sincere,  and  the  Queen's  resolu- 

The  instructions  to  Herbert,  as  originally  drawn,  contained  only  the 
aimple  word  "  sorely."     C«hm1,  ever  on  the  watch,  adds  in  hi»  own  hand* 
**  Both  in  their  ancient  liberties  and  freedom  of  their  conscieacea  in  mattari 
of  religion."  — Memorial  to  Mr.  Herbert,  October  12-22:  MSS.  Holland 
S  Burghley  to  De  Looe,  October  1^25:  ifiSiS.  Flan(Ur$. 
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tion  to  make  peace  was  in  every  way  to  be  deplored. 
"  Since,  liowevcr,  lier  Majesty  chose  to  have  it  so,  as 
a  lady  unapt  for  many  respects  to  prosecute  a  war 
against  so  mighty  a  monarch  as  the  Spanish  King,"  the 
result  most  to  be  desired  was  that  she  should  restore 
the  towns  to  the  States,  for<xive  them  their  debts,  con- 
tinue in  friendship  with  them,  and  leave  them  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  It  was  vital  to  the  safety  of  England 
that  they  should  be  able  to  continue  the  struggle.^ 

Lord  Derby  would  have  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self could  he  bring  his  negotiations  to  such  a  conclu- 
Bion  as  this.  But  it  was  a  thini:  rather  to  be  wished 
than  looked  for.  The  States  could  at  anv  time  obtain 
terms  for  themselves  from  Pliilij)  better  than  those  with 
wliich  Elizabetli  meant  them  to  be  contented  ;  and  lat- 
terly, unwilling  as  they  were  to  abandon  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  been  fighting,  they  had  been  tempted 
to  retaliate  her  treatment  of  them  on  her  own  head, 
make  their  own  separate  peace,  and  leave  her  to  the 
fate  which  she  had  deserved.^  On  both  sides  the  desire 
seemed  only  to  hurt  and  wound.  Lord  Derby's  cor- 
respondent wished  her  to  remit  their  dehts  to  her. 
When  they  hesitated  whether  they  would  send  commis- 
sioners, she  demanded  immediate  repayment  of  all  the 
money  which  she  had  ever  lent  or  advanced  for  them.' 

The  States  turned  sullen.  "  The  Queen,"  they  said, 
''  had  helped  them,  not  for  love,  but  for  her 

December.  *     .  ,       ,  .    ,  , 

own  necessity ;  and  they  might  use  her  as 
she  was  using  them."  *  The  Queen,  thereuj)on,  for 
the  last  time,  revoked  Leicester,  putting  a  final  end  to 

1  Memorandum  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  November  27-December  7 :  MBS, 
Spain.    Abridped. 

2  I^icestor  to  I-^lizabeth,  November  5-15:  AfSS.  Ilolland, 
*  Burphley  to  Leicester,  November  6-16:  MS.  Ibid. 

^  Leiomter  to  Burghley,  November  17-27 :  M8.  Ibid. 
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his  unlucky  sovereignty.  The  command  of  the  troops 
was  forced  upon  Lord  Willoughby.  It  was  "  an  hon- 
our," he  said,  ''  wliich  he  feared  would  only  be  his  dis- 
grace." "He  had  nothing  to  look  to  but  famine, 
mutiny,  and  treason ;"  and  "  he  prayed  that,  if  it  was 
possible,  the  cup  might  pass  from  him."  ^  But  the  fear 
that  if  he  refused,  some  catastrophe  might  overtake  the 
miserable  army,  overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  re- 
mained as  General  of  the  English  contingent,  being  dis- 
charged of  all  connexion  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  St.  Aldegonde  made  one  more  passionate 
appeal  to  the  Queen.  The  States,  he  said,  desired 
peace  as  much  as  she,  if  only  they  could  have  a  good 
peace ;  but  peace  patched  uj)  without  security  for 
reliixion  would  be  ruin  to  England  as  well  as  to  them. 
Lord  Willoughby  expressed  a  fear  that  unless  she 
moderated  her  tone,  the  States  might  really  and  truly 
jnke  their  own  terms.  Nothincr  would  move  her. 
Herbert  was  recalled,  and  on  the  1st  of  Feb-  ^^^ 
ruarv,  she  sent  her  ultimatum.  Her  com-  ^®**  ^"^' 
mission ers,  she  said,  could  wait  no  longer,  and  were 
about  to  sail  for  Ostend.  She  had  desired  nothing  but 
the  good  of  the  States,*as  they  would  have  seen  if  they 
had  not  been  blinded  with  passion.  For  the  last  time 
she  required  them  to  send  representatives  to  act  with 
her  own,  and  she  promised  to  have  special  care  of  theii 
interests.^ 

Meanwhile  confusion   of  purpose,  equal   almost   to 
Elizabeth's  perverseness,  was  distracting  the 
counsels  of  the    Catholics,    and    she    had    a 
staunch  friend  where  she  had  least  right  to  look  for  one, 

I  WiDongliby  to  Walsingham,  November  14-24  and  December  8-18: 
MSS.  Uolltind' 
s  The  Qaeen  to  Herbert,  February  1-11:  MS.  Ibid. 
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Among  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  successful  inva- 
sion, was  tlie  co-oj)eration  or  the  neutrality  of  France, 
and  until  the  Catholic  nobles  were  strong  enough  to 
coerce  the  House  of  Valois,  or  until  a  Catholic  revolu- 
tion had  placed  another  dynasty  on  the  throne,  a 
European  war  lay  between  Philip  and  his  purpose,  in 
addition  to  his  other  difficulties.  The  King,  with  moie 
adroitness  than  could  have  been  expected  of  him,  had 
BO  far  crippled  the  action  of  the  Holy  League.  Unable 
to  oppose  it,  he  had  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and 
assumed  the  direction  of  its  armies.  The  Due  de 
Joyeuse,  whom  he  sent  to  command  in  the  south,  was 
defeated  at  Coutras  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  Casimir 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  north-east,  with  twenty  thousand 
Germans.  Elizabeth  had  interposed  her  good  offices, 
but  Henry  had  declined  both  her  assistance  and  her 
mediation.  He  took  the  field  himself  to  oppose  them, 
deliberately  giving  them  opportunities  to  defeat  him. 
When  they  would  not  use  them,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
Loire,  leaving  Lorraine  and  Burgundy  open  to  them  to 
overrun  and  destroy ;  and  had  they  comprehended  his 
object,  and  possessed,  as  he  said  himself,  either  *'  valour 
or  discretion,"  they  might  have  brought  the  League 
upon  its  knees.  Unfortunately  they  followed  him  into 
the  heart  of  France,  with  Guise  behind  them,  and,  shut 
in  between  two  armies,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.^ 

1  Sir  Edward  Stafford  gives  a  most  curious  explanation  of  this  can>i>ni;:n, 
tL  *l  was  told  him  by  the  King  himself.  His  letter  throws  singular  light 
OC  Henry's  character,  and  shews  among  other  things  how  true  a  fritud 
R  izabeth  was  finding  in  him.  It  was  in  cipher,  addressed  to  Elizalwth 
herself,  and  carries  on  the  margin  many  of  her  peculiar  marks  where  this 
ir  that  passage  stnick  her. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  so  it  runs,  "  I  spok*»  yesternight  with  the 
King,  who  sent  for  me  by  a  man  unknown,  to  u  house  I  think  I  can  gueM 
ftt  again  though  it  were  night,  and  he  brought  me  far  out  of  the  right  way 
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The  defeat  at  Coutras  was  thus  coiintcrbalanred. 
The  King  still  labo'ircd  to  prevent  the  League  from 

to  it,  where  I  found  nobody  iu  the  chaml)er  but  the  Kinp:  himself.  In  the 
house  I  heard  folks,  but  nobody  siaw  me,  nor  I  saw  nobody,  for  he  that 
brought  me  tarried  not  in  the  chamber.  He  began  with  me  that  he  had 
lent  for  me  upon  the  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in  me,  and  in  the  faithful 
assurance  I  had  given  him  both  in  her  Maje:<ty*H  and  my  own  name,  that 
whatever  be  delivered  to  me  /  icouU  send  it  dirtct  to  your  Afajesty'e  oicn 
hamhy  and  that  you  would  do  what  lay  in  you  for  the  good  of  France,  and 
keep  it  to  yourself,  so  that  it  should  never  be  spoken  of  nor  heanl  of,  that 

he  had  dealt  thus  confidently  with  your  Majesty  or  any  of  yours 

He  said  he  would  assure  himself,  on  my  promise,  that  I  and  your  Majesty 
would  perform  it  at  all  points;  that  he  would  deal  plainly  with  me  and  lay 
hia  state  more  open  to  your  Majesty  than  ever  he  did  to  any;  that  he  was 
well  content  she  nhould  take  advice  of  any  her  most  secret  councillors  whom 
\t  pleased  her;  that  he  knew  she  had  them,  that  he  wished  with  all  his 
heart  to  have  given  of  his  bloo<l  that  he  had  the  like  that  would  depend 
upon  nobody  but  his  will,  his  aflairs  should  not  pendre  k  balance  as  they  A 
do;  that  when   the  last  d:»y  he  sent  me  word  by  Pinart,  the  answer  he  did 
make  it  was  the  Queen-mother  and  his  whole  Council's  peremptory  advice, 
standing  upon  it,  it  was  not  fit  he  should  desire  your  Majesty  to  meddle  j^l 
between  him  and  his  subjects;  that  thereupon  he  made  the  answer,  and  ^ 
depired  me  to  send  it  away  as  I  did.  that  nothing  might  he  suspected  that 
I  hoped  of  anything  else  from  him:  but  that  he  wouhi  deal  more  plainly 
Willi  your  Majesty,  beseeching  you  with  all  his  heart  to  d(»  it,  and  without 
making  known   to  any  that  any  request  came  from  him,  because  they  of 
the  religion,  as  he  said,  could  keep  nothing  secret,  and  that  you  would  per-  Jj^ 
snade  the  King  of  Navarre  to  have  a  care  of  his  e>ti^te,  and  to  accommo 
date  himself  to  the  French  King  in  such  sort  as  the  League  might  have  no 
pretence  to  ruin  France  and  him  both. 

**  I  told  him  your  Majesty  could  not  deal  with  the  King  of  Navarre  for 
religion:  you  would  do  anyth  ng  else,  but  pensuado  him  to  change  you  jm 
would  no  more  do  than  yt)U  hail  persuaded  him  to  take  it.     If  the  King  of  " 
Navarre's  own  judgment  should  make  him  do  it  for  the  good  of  his  estate, 
you  would  not  medtlle  with  conscience  nor  with  his  soul. 

'*  He  said  he  would  deal  as  plainly  with  me  as  if  I  was  his  ghostly  father. " 
He  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  he  wished  all  France  was  Catholic,  but  he 
Tas  not  such  a  bigot  that  he  would  let  France  and  himself  be  ruined  S0(mer 
than  permit  the  exercise  of  the  religion,  as  he  had  done  and  would  do  it 
ignin  with  all  his  heart,  but  1/  wan  nmo  out  of  his  power.     He  said  he  dealt 
plainly  with  me.     His  la*'t  hope  to  have  done  that  was  by  the  Reisters'  j| 
Heans,  who  if  they  had  either  valour  or  discreti(»n,  might  have  made  the  ^ 
ijeague  upon  their  knees  ask  that  which  they  had  been  in  arms  for,  which 
was  what  he  expected  and  looked  for,  and  was  the  cause  wh}*  he  would 
lake  no  knowledge  of  the  offers  I  made  him  from  your  Majesty  to  stay 
Ihem.    He  bad  given  them  all  the  means  they  desired  to  have  dune  it  if 
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becoming  dominant ;  yet  Guise  was  now  in  a  position 
to  prevent  him  from  sending  help  to  Elizabeth ;  Guise 

they  could,  and  if  they  would  have  kept  themselves  far  enough  from  him, 
as  he  kept  t'ruiu  tliuui,  till  they  woidd  needs  ctune  to  seek  him.  Twice  or 
thrice  bci'ore  they  hud  it  iu  their  hands  to  have  overthrown  the  League  and 
have  ended  all  in  a  day.  If  they  had  ravaged  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and 
Burgundy,  and  had  latX  nur?  of  tlieir  adiierents  unspoiled,  they  would  as 
much  have  prn3'ed  for  peace  as  they  had  nought  the  contrary;  but  instead 
of  annoying  them,  they  had  come  to  seek  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  that  he  did,  being  brought  so  \ovf  as  they  were,  to  take  the  honour  out 
of  the  League's  hands. 

"  Now  all  h(ipe  that  way  was  taken  away,  for  that  they  had  let  them 
learn  the  way  that  was  never  thought  of  before  to  ruin  as  many  armies  of 
Keisters  as  ever  should  come  into  France  without  fighting,  and  which  he 
cannot  impeach  them  of  without  making  himself  a  party  against  them, 
which  cannot  be.  If  they  come  again  they  will  give  a  colour  to  the  others 
to  call  in  other  strangers  to  their  defence  which  he  feareth  most.  To  bring 
them  back  would  be  ruin  to  all.  His  hope  now  therefore  is  that  the  colour 
of  bearing  arni.'»  may  be  taken  away,  which  cannot  be  except  the  King  of 
Navarre  will  yield  to  him  in  rt-ligior..  This  and  this  only  would  cut  the 
League's  throat. 

"  I  said,  your  Majesty  would  do  all  you  could,  but  on  religion  you  could 
not  opt-n  your  mouth  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  if  he  wouM  yiuld,  I  did 
not  see  how  he  could,  for  he  had  no  p(»wer  over  Conde  nor  over  the  rest  of 
the  religion.  He  said  if  Navarre  and  (.'t)ndt*  submitted  the  rest  wouM  obey, 
being  the  two  next  hoir^,  or  at  any  ratti  Navarrt*  being  the  next  heir,  whom 
were  it  not  for  religion  he  would  innnedialely  ncknowlcflge. 

"  I  said  it  I  wtre  of  the  King  of  Navaire's  Council,  ami  was  re«juircd  to 
give  him  the  bt^-t  advice  for  the  preservation  of  his  estato,  I  wonM  biij  him 
do  what  the  King  de>iretl,  but  if  I  were  of  the  King's  own  C'ouncil  I  would 
be  torn  in  piet:es  lir>t.  The  King  of  Navarre  would  at  ODce  become  the 
sun,  rising  ck-ar,  and  would  eclipse  the  King  hini<.elf'. 

"  \W  was  sih'iit  for  a  time.  He  then  said  everybody  could  rule  a  shrewd 
wife;  but  he  that  had  her  cituld  \vW  worst  the  way  to  rule  h«r.  and  that 
was  his  ca>e;  but  he  would  rather  risk  what  might  come  from  Navarre 
than  to  have  the  League  by  that  colour  to  strengthi*n  themselves  daily, 
w  ich  cannot  be  remi'died  else. 

"  He  said  he  had  opened  his  mind  to  me  as  far  as  he  had  never  done  to 
anv  =<trangL'r,  and  to  but  few  in  France.  He  trusted  in  my  word  to  be 
secret,  and  if  faith  was  not  kept  with  him  he  would  never  deal  contiilvntly 
with  your  Majesty  nor  any  of  yours  again;  no  living  creature  did  know  of 
my  coming  save  he  that  brought  me,  nor  he  nothing  of  the  matter.  If  it 
wai  ever  heard  he  wouhl  disavow  having  ^een  me,  and  never  love  you? 
Majesty  more,  but  hate  you  as  much  as  he  loves  you;  l»ut  if  you  will  help 
him  to  pacily  France,  and  pull  it  out  ot  the  mouths  of  them  that  make  it  a 
prey  to  strangers,  he  being  out  of  danger  in  France  may  help  his  nei^ 
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himself  might  have  furnished  a  powerful  contingent 
in  support  of  the  invasion  ;  and  the  French  Catholics 
were  more  than  ever  anxious  to  take  part  in  it,  that 
they  might  have  a  voice  in  tlie  ftiturc  disposition  of 
England.  Henry  was  besieged  with  entreaties  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  enterprise,  or  at  least  to  allow 
Guise  to  act  in  his  name  ;  while  the  French  parties  at 

hours,  which  he  protei.t«  he  will  do.  Hin  enemies  are  your  Majesty's  and 
you  should  help  him,  first  beciutse  you  are  in  quiet  and  have  means  to  do 
it.  His  mother  and  the  Council  dissuaded  him  irom  askinp^,  as  a  thing  dis- 
honourable to  France,  that  she  should  meddle  between  him  and  his  sub- 
jects. Yet  he  did  desire  it,  and  did  thus  secretly  beseech  me  to  brin^  it 
•bout,  but  I  must  be  secret.  Nothing  would  more  vantage  the  League  than 
if  it  were  known  that  he  had  had  conference  with  me.  He  had  not  manv 
to  trust  to.  He  had  gone  with  me  further  than  he  had  ever  gone  with  any 
or  ever  meant  to  do  again. 

"  He  then  talked  about  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  death,  when  I  satis- 
fied him  your  Majesty  was  not  to  blame.  ...  He  told  me  the  Queen^ 
mother  an<l  others  told  him  that  it  stood  on  his  honour  to  revenge  it  .  .  • 
but  he  would  not  do  this.  If  once  Navarr.-  and  he  could  be  brought  to  act 
together,  he  said,  he  could  settle  France,  but  without  this  all  his  State  was 
like  to  be  bnuight  to  hazard.  His  State  w:is  not  as  other  men's,  nor  French 
humours  as  other  peoples.  If  Navarre  would  help,  by  changing  his  religion, 
he  would  take  another  course,  and  be  behoMen  to  his  friends  that  phould 
move  him  to  it,  otherwise  he  must  go  on  a.s  he  is  doing,  and  swallow  much 
against  his  stomach  to  win  time. 

"  He  spoke  of  our  proposed  pence  with  Spain,  which  he  though*  waa 
delu>ion,  and  could  not  suppose  your  Majesty  believed  in  it.  He  ktiew 
Bssuredh  that  Spain  meant  it  not,  or  at  least  if  he  did  it  was  but  to  seive 
his  present  turn  till  he  had  done  with  France.  He  j)rotested  that  sin?e 
this  treaty  began  he  had  been  continually  pressed  by  Spain,  and  yet  w*s 
daily  to  join  an  attempt  against  your  Majesty,  that  he  almost  alone  had 
heM,  against  all  the  world,  that  nothing  .should  be  d<»ne  against  your 
Mnjesty,  an<l  that  in  truth  I  know  to  be  true,  but  if  he  did  not  consider  him/ 
In  the  end  you  must  follow  his  own  interest  and  go  with  the  stream.  The 
daily ///V^»ft«:ji  committed  by  the  English  on  the  French  ma<le  peace  more 
ind  more  difficult.  1  asked  if  he  would  be  offended  if  a  new  army  of 
Beisters  c.inie  to  his  frontier. 

"I  think  he  would  not,  for  these  were  his  words: — I.e  diable  lea 
fmnporte,  qu'ils  my  out  dcnieure  <lemi»  rement  canailles  qu'ils  8<jnt.  I 
loubt  about  Navarre's  disposition,  perhaps  he  desires  to  change  his  r%- 
%ion,  and  would  make  your  Majesty  his  excuse  to  the  world." 

Parii,  February  25-March  3,  158S:  MSS  Franc; 
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Rome  worked  upon  the  Pope  with  a  persistency  which 
tried  all  the  skill  of  OHvarez. 

The  secresy  on  which  Philip  insisted  had  long  been 
disrejrarded.  Everybody  knew  that  an  expedition 
against  England  was  in  contemplation.  The  French 
Ambassador  no  longer  opposed  it,  but  protested  against 
Spain  undertaking  an  enterprise  alone,  in  which  it  was 
the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  world  to  par- 
ticipate ;  while  the  Pope  pleaded  his  obligation,  as  the 
impartial  Father  of  Christendom,  to  welcome  a  co- 
operation for  which  pious  Catholics  had  so  long  prayed 
in  vain. 

Philip  was  in  great  embarrassment.  He  could  not 
trust  Henry.  He  could  but  partially  trust  Guise.  Yet, 
if  France  was  really  and  truly  willing  to  join  with  him, 
he  could  not  make  an  open  objection.  He  directed 
OHvarez  to  speak  immediately  to  the  Pope  about  the 
succession,  not  as  assertins:  a  riWit  but  in  the  form  of 
consultation.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  will,  he  said,  his 
personal  claim  by  blood,  and  his  claim  by  conquest 
when  the  conquest  was  effected,  combined  and  would 
combine  to  make  England  liis  legitimate  property  ;  but 
as  he  would  be  unable  to  reside  there  himself,  and  the 
presence  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  would  be  all- impor- 
tant for  the  restoration  of  the  faith,  he  desired  to  know 
his  Holiness's  own  wishes.  He  professed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of 
the  good-will  of  his  Holiness  towards  himself  in  partic- 
ular. He  did  not  desire  to  make  England  a  ])art  of  his 
dominions,  nor  of  himself  had  he  been  inclined  to  raise 
a  question  on  the  subject ;  but  the  expedition  would 
cost  tlie  Spanish  treasury  a  larger  sum  than  England 
would  ever  repay ;  the  Prince  his  son  would  have*  cause 
of  complaint  if  he  allowed  the  rights  of  his  family  to  l»e 
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passed  over;  and  the  occupation  of  England  by  a 
friendly  power  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
safe  holding  of  Flanders.  He  invited  the  Pope,  there- 
fore, to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Sjurit  to  de- 
termine a  difficult  problem.  His  own  wish,  he  repeated, 
was  to  see  the  English  crown  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  inter- 
ests of  tlie  Catholic  religion.^ 

To  this  smooth  language  the  Pope  replied  in  the 
same  tone.  He  gave  hopes  that  he  would  declare  con- 
ditionally in  Philip's  favour,  if  Philip  would  bind  him- 
self to  nominate  some  other  person  immediately  after,* 
and  he  consented  at  last  to  give  Allen  the  long-sought 
honour  of  the  Cardinalate. 

Nothing  was  settled,  however.  Complaints  and  re- 
criminations passed  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  Rome  and  Madrid ;  and  Philip, 
acting  on  Allen's  advice,  resolved  to  strike  the  blow 
suddenlv  and  with  all  his  might,  while  France  was  en- 
tangled  in  civil  war.  With  England  in  his  possession, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  dictate  terms  to 
Europe  at  his  own  pleasure.  Through  all  his  uncertain 
diplomacy  he  had  not  intermitted  for  one  moment  his 
preparations  for  war.  Unlike  Elizabeth,  while  he  had 
talked  of  peace  and  had  meant  peace,  could  he  have  it 
on  the  conditions  which  she  was  herself  privately  pre- 
pared to  allow,  he  had  been  busy  for  four  years  adding 
ship  to  ship  and  galley  to  galley. 

The  crusade  against  England  had  been  preached 

1  Draft  of  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pope,  July,  1587:  M88. 
Simnnccu. 

9  ^  Tan  poco  no  desconflo  que  se  pucde  atraer  el  Papa  d  que  diese  la 
.nveatidara  para  Y.  Mag<^  con  obligacion  de  subinvestir  luego  otro,  qut 
•erui  de  consideracion/*  —  Olivarez  al  Key,  30  Julio,  1587:  MS.  Ibid. 
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from  pulpit  and  platform,  and  the  chivalrous  Castilians^ 
whose  creed  was  not  yet  a  cant,  and  in  whona 
the  ardour  of  the  crusade  had  been  kept 
alive  by  the  wars  of  the  Moors,  had  come  forward  with 
entliusiasm  to  draw  their  swords  for  God  and  for  the 
Virgin  Lady  of  their  devotion.  Every  noble  family  in 
Spain  had  selected  one  or  more  of  its  sons  to  represent 
it.  Country  hidalgoes,  of  whom  Cervantes  was  only 
the  finest  type,  whose  great-grandfathers  had  fought  in 
Grenada  and  Naples,  and  whose  fathers  had  brought 
home  scars  from  Lepanto,  had  volunteered  as  if  for  the 
war  against  the  Saracens. 

The  damage  done  by  Drake,  enormous  as  it  was,  had 
been  repaired  swiftly  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the  most  powerful 
fleet  ever  seen  in  Europe  was  floating  ready  for  sea  in 
the  Tagus.  Twenty  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  and  as 
many  seamen  and  galley  slaves,  were  collected  in  and 
about  Lisbon,  and  at  their  head  was  the  veteran  Don 
Alvarez  de  Ba^an,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  whose  boy- 
hood went  back  into  the  wars  of  Charles  V.,  who  had 
destroyed  Strozzi  and  the  French  privateers  at  Ter- 
ceira,  and  had  won  Lopanto  for  Don  John. 

The  army  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  been  simul- 
taneously reinforced.  The  gaps  made  in  it  by  the 
siege  of  Sluys  had  been  filled.  In  the  November  fol- 
lowing he  had  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Germans  disposed  at  various  points  along  the  coast. 
He  had  collected  an  infinite  number  of  the  larjxe  flat- 
bottomed  river  barges  for  trans j^orts,  and  had  taken 
them  down  to  Dunkirk  and  Nieu})ort.  He  had  a  few 
armed  hovs  besides,  and  larn^e  boats  for  landinrr,  and  in 
addition,  but  unfortunately  in  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp, 
and  therefore  useless  so  lonor  as  Flushing  was  in  the 
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enemy's  hands,  "  thirty-one  brave  ships  of  war,"  car- 
rying each  twenty  or  thirty  brass  guns.^  The  army 
was  kept  together,  apparently  threatening  Ostend,  and 
the  Prince  reported  that  he  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  transport  the  entire  force  to  England  if  the  fleet 
could  hold  the  Channel  while  he  crossed. 

Delayed  as  lie  had  been  by  Drake,  Philip  had  not 
parted  with  the  hope  that  he  might  try  the  great  ex- 
periment in  tlie  present  year.  He  had  arranged  his 
plans  in  September,  and  had  prepared  Parma  for  tlie 
immediate  arrival  of  the  fleet.  He  was  then,  he  said, 
waiting  only  ibr  the  arrival  of  a  few  ships  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  send  orders  to  Santa  Cruz  to  sail. 
God,  it  was  tp  be  hoped,  would  take  care  of  the 
weather;  but  the  Channel  being  a  dangerous  place, 
and  there  beincr  no  harbour  on  the  French  or  Flemish 
coast  where  large  ships  could  ride  in  safety,  the 
Armada  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  anchor  off*  Margate.  In  that  position 
they  would  hold  perfect  command  of  the  Straits.  No 
English  vessel  could  sliew  upon  the  water,  and  Parma 
could  pass  in  safety  and  land  in  Thanet.  Santa  Cruz 
would  bring  with  him  sixteen  thousand  Spanish  in- 
fantry, six  thousand  of  the  best  of  which  Parma  was  to 
select  and  take  with  him,  and  he  and  the  Marquis  must 
then  arrange  their  future  plans.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  deeper  the  winter  the  more  difficult  would 
be  the  vovaire  ;  and  the  Kin^j  therefore  told  him  to  ex- 
pect  to  see  Santa  Cruz  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival 
of  his  letter.  He  was  to  hold  himself  ready  to  embark 
at  a  few  hours'  notice  ;  everv  day  that  the  fleet  lav  ex- 
posed  would  be  an  additional  and  unnecessary  peril,  and 

1  Advertisement  from  the  Low  Countries  January  12-22:  MS8,  FHam 
ier$. 
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the  consequence  of  a  disaster  might  be  most  serious. 
He  professed  unbounded  confidence,  however,  in  Par- 
ma's prudence  and  judgment,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that 
with  God's  help  all  would  go  w*ell.^ 

At  that  particular  moment  all  conditions  had  been 
favourable.  Henry  HI.  and  Guise  were  on  the  Loire, 
occupied  with  the  Reiters.  Elizabeth  was  obstinately 
refusing  to  hear  of  anything  but  peace,  aud  was  dream- 
ing that  she  might  tempt  Parma  to  disavow  his  alle- 
giance and  set  himself  up  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Her 
army  in  Flanders  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  shiploads  of 
starving  wretches  were  flocking  back  to  England  to 
clamour  at  the  Council  doors.  No  danger  was  antici- 
pated from  Spain,  at  soonest,  before  the  following  sum- 
mer. The  few  ships  wliich  had  been  held  in  commis- 
sion after  Drake's  return  could  no  longer  keep  the  seas 
without  repair.  The  rest  were  lying  unrigged  in  the 
Medwav.^  Had  Santa  Cruz  sailed  before  the  end  of 
September  as  Philip  intended,  not  a  ship  could  have 
been  brought  out  to  encounter  him.  Parma,  beyond 
question,  would  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and  the 
battle  of  English  liberty  would  have  been  fought  not 
ot  sea  but  on  shore. 

But  September  passed  before  the  expected  squadron 
came  in  to  the  Taijus,  and  the  autumn  cales  becan  to 
blow.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  were  continually  ex- 
claiming at  the  delay.  The  impatient  Olivarez  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  main  ocean  was  as  safe  in  winter 


1  Philip  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  September  4,  1587:   MSS.  Simnncfts. 

2  '*  Vi<r  the  intended  invasion  the  next  year  from  Spain,  I  am  sorrr  to 
think  tl'iit  which  I  hear  of  evrry  »lay,  that  tlie  Que^-n's  ship's  nre  in  such 
decay  a<  thoy  nre  not  serviceahle  till  ii;rv&\  co>t  may  be  done  upon  them." 
—  Itur^hh-y  to  Walsin«;hani.  September  l.i:  AfSS.  Dmnesllc.  The  wordf 
** next  yt'ir  "  shew  how  entirely  Hurjjhley  would  have  been  taken  by  sur^ 
prise  if  tht  Arma(ta  had  appeared  in  the  Channel. 
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Rs  in  summer ,  that  the  danger  of  the  Channel  began 
north  of  the  Tliames ;  and  that,  to  expect  harm  from 
the  weather  was  to  show  want  of  faith  in  the  Al- 
miffhtv.^ 

At  a  cv'^uncil  of  officers  and  pilots,  however,  held  at 
Lisbon,  by  Santa  Cruz,  it  was  decided  to  be  too  late, 
and  Phih'p,  with  extreme  reluctance,  acquiesced  in  the 
necessity  of  postponement. 

The  delay  was  used  to  good  purpose  by  England : 
before  Christmas,  as  will  be  told  in  the  ensu- 
ing  chapter,  an  effective  squadron  was  at  sea 
under  the  Lord  Admiral.  To  Parma  it  was  signally 
disastrous.  Through  unaccountable  negligence  he 
was  left  uninformed  that  the  fleet  was  not  coming. 
The  winter  opened  with  heavy  rains  and  winds,  and 
the  army,  kept  under  canvas  in  obedience  to  Philip's 
orders  on  the  hills  above  Dunkirk,  suffered  no  less  ter- 
ribly than  the  English  had  suffered  in  Walcheren  in 
the  previous  winter.  Week  passed  after  week  in 
weary  expectation.  The  Spanish  regiments,  *'the 
chief  sinews  "  of  Parma's  force,  became  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. Spanish,  German,  Italians,  dwindled  away  and 
died,  and  of  the  thirty  thousand  who  were  ready  to 
embark  in  September,  not  eit^hteen  could  take  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  King 
neither  wrote  nor  sent,  till  at  length,  at  the  end  of 
January,  there  came  a  letter  intimating  that  the  Ar- 
mada was  not  to  sail  till  the  spring,  and  expressing 
some  irritation  that  Parma  had  not  made  the  trial  by 

^  *^  Si  baen  no  se  pucde  navegar  con  seguridad  con  este  tienu>o,  se  vera 
n)Ucho  mayores  peligros  y  inconvenienteH  en  dit'erir  pura  otro  ailo;  7  si  Ul 
Armada  do  Kspaila  no  tiene  de  entrar  mtiy  adclante  en  la  Canal  h  tomar 
N'erra  la  navpiiacion  del  Mar  grande  no  C8  de  teuier  niucho,  demas  de  b 
que  86  piiede  esperar  de  la  asistencia  de  N'^  Seiior,  siendo  su  causa.*' 
OIiYarez  al  Key,  30  Noviembre :  MSS.  Simancas. 
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himself,  or  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  he  had  not  gone 

across  together. 

The  Prince,  whose  loyalty  would  not  usually  permit 
him  to  use  an  impatient  word,  could  not  wholly  restrain 
his  provocation  at  so  absurd  a  reproach.     As  a  general 
and  a  soldier  he  had  been  already  acutely  tried  by  th<* 
sufferings  of  his  troops.     He  reminded  the   King  that 
he    had  been   expressly  forbidden   to  move  till  Santa 
Cruz's  arrival.     The  ships  at  Antwerp  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Scheldt.     His  transports  could  only  attempt  the 
passage  in  the  most  favourable  weather.     So  far  from 
being  able  to  fight,  they  could  bear  neither  wind  nor 
sea.    Four  Encrlish  vessels  could  sink  the  whole  of  them. 
As  to  Guise,  he  had  a  large  army  in  the  field  ;  but  when 
all  was  said,  lie  was  still  French,  and    the   less   Philip 
trusted  him  the  less  he  would  be  disappointed.     '*  Had 
the   Marquis  come,"  Parma   continued,  ''  when  I  was 
first  told  to  look  for  him,  the   landing  could  have  been 
effected  witliout  difficulty.     Neither  the   English  nor 
the  Dutch  were  then  in  a  condition  to  resist  vour  fleet. 
In   this   and  all   else  I  liave   punctually,  lovingly,  and 
loyally  obeyed  your  Majesty's  commands.     Your  Maj- 
esty charged  me  in  repeated  letters  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet.     If  your  Majesty  will  now  order  me  to  at- 
tempt the  passage,  I  will  try  it  tiiough   we   all   perish. 
Neither  my  honour   nor  the   place   which   I   hold  will 
permit  me  to  hesitate.     Your  Majesty  knows   that  the 
fleet  has  not  arrived  ;  you  know  tlie  causes  which  have 
detained   it ;    and  yet  your  Majesty   supposes,  to  my 
extreme  rcizret,   that   I   ouirbt  now  to  be  in   EnHand. 
Let  vour  Majesty  iiive  me  an  absolute  command  and  I 
will  execute  it.     To  write  to   me   as  if  I  should   have 
xcted  alreadv  in   direct   contradiction    to  vour  instruc- 
lions  is  naturallv  distressinij  to  me.     Do  me  the  signa. 
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kindness  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  no  difficulty  sliaU 
stop  me,  tliough  you  bid  me  cross  alone  in  a  barge. 
The  situation,  however,  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
The  united  fleets  of  the  English  and  the  rebels  are 
formidable.  Let  your  Majesty  see  that  the  Mar- 
quis comes  well  armed  and  furnished,  that  if  he  be 
obliged  to  fight,  he  may,  with  God*s  help,  have  the 
victory."  ^ 

The  impatience  of  Philip  was  but  too  natural.  The 
condition  of  his  treasury  demanded  either  immediate 
war  or  else  immediate  peace.  The  Pope  stood  to  his 
original  determination  to  contribute  nothing  till  the 
Spaniards  were  actually  in  England,  and  his  million 
crowns,  when  they  came,  would  be  but  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean  of  the  present  expenditure.  The  Belgian 
Provinces,  utterly  exhausted,  could  yield  no  more  con- 
tributions, and  Spain  had  to  supply  the  entire  cost, 
botli  of  the  army  at  Dunkirk  and  of  the  fleet.  Par- 
ma's expenses  were  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  a 
month  ;  ^  the  Armada  was  consuming  at  least  as  much 
more ;  while  continued  assistance  had  to  be  furnished 
to  Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  keep  the  League 
in  the  field  ;  and  so  great  were  Philip's  difficulties  in 
finding  money,  that  the  peace  negotiations  were  still 
far  from  being  a  mere  pretence.  When  he  permitted 
Parma  to  invite  the  P^nglish  commissioners,  it  was  not 
merely  to  gain  time,  for  the  protraction  of  time  itself 
was  ruining  him.  Could  the  States  be  brought  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  which  Sir  James  Crofts  and  De  Looe 
mdertook  to  obtain  from  Elizabeth,  Parma  evidently 
thought  that  they  ought  to  be  accepted  without  insin- 

1  Parma  to  Philip,  January  21-31, 1588:  MSS.  Simaticns. 
3  **  Keiacion  particular  de  lo  que  monta  un  mes  de  aueldo,"  S9  AvrQi 
1588t   MS.  Ibid. 
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eerity  or  reservation ;  and  equally  his  chief  anxiety  waa 
to  find  Elizabeth  sincere  also.^ 

The  financial  question  was  becoming  overwlielmingly 
pressing.  The  mortality  in  Parma's  army  continued  ; 
for  uncertain  what  might  be  expected  of  him  he  was 
obliged  still  to  keep  his  men  exposed;  Supphes  had 
failed,  and  they  were  on  short  rations ;  and  though 
neither  mutinous  nor  out  of  spirits,  their  shrivelled 
numbers  told  what  they  were  enduring.  Parma  was 
himself  ill  with  labour  and  anxiety.  The  scanty  sums 
which  he  contrived  to  borrow  at  Antwerp  on  enormous 
interest  he  had  to  divide  between  his  own  troops  and 
those  of  the  League,  from  which  after  all  he  expected 
but  little.^  Delay  was  vexatious  and  ruinous,  and 
Philip  once  more  resolved  to  risk  the  weather,  trusting 
to  Providence  to  prevent  a  storm.  Before  Parma's 
letter  of  the  30th  of  Januarv  had  reached  him,  he  had 
ordered  Santa  Cruz  to  sail.  The  instructions  of  Sep- 
tember were  repeated  with  little  variation.  He  was  to 
make  direct  for  the  North  Foreland,  turning  neither  to 
right  or  left.  If  an  action  was  forced  upon  him,  liis 
force  woiild  be  enormously  superior,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  secure  him  the  victory  ;  but  he  was  not  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  seek  the  enemy  ;  if  possible,  he  was 

1  "  Por  los  avisos  que  de  todas  partes  vienen,  y  por  lo  que  se  puede 
collcgir,  parece  que  la  Keyna  dessea  la  conclusion  de  la  pnz,  y  que  el  temer 
en  que  e»>tA  de  presente  y  el  gasto  que  ticne  \v  tieiien  nniy  trabajada.  Traa 
todo  esso  no  f-e  puede  creer  que  ha^ra  virtud  sino  ff^r^ada  de  la  necessidad, 
coino  otras  veces  he  apuntado  i\  V.  Mag<l;  aunque  si  la  negociacion  se 
comenoa  bien  pre,»to,  le  de^cubrirAel  camino  {jue  llevaii:  y  si  fuore  aparente 
de  bueno  suceso,  estara  en  niano  de  V.  Magd  escoger  lo  que  mas  servido 
fuere.  Knii«'ii<lo  que  d»'  parte  de  las  provincias  rebcldes  Man  desiinado  a 
8  A'dot,'<>n<l('  y  Lo'igolius  para  assi^tir  :\  la  junta  y  ncgociacion  por  las 
dicha»5  proviiK  lax.  Si  vinieren.  bien  puede  V.  ISIag*'  ostar  segun»  que  si  m« 
fuere  possible  procnrare  no  solo  trabar  platicas,  mas  venir  en  algun  con 
^erto  "  —  Kl  Duque  de  Parma  al  Rev,  81  Enero,  1588:  MSS,  SwutnoaB 

*  Parma  to  Philip,  Februan-  12-22:  ^fS,  Ibid. 
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rather  to  avoid  them ;  and  once  in  communication  with 
Flanders,  he  was  to  consider  himself  under  Parma*a 
orders.^ 

Tlie  execution  of  these  commands  were  prevented 
by  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befel  the  expedition.  Santa  Cruz,  the 
ablest  seaman  that  Philip  had,  suddenly  died.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  find  a  successor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  on  whom  the  choice  fell  at  last,  had 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  officers,  and  with 
the  countless  details  of  the  business  of  the  expedition, 
before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  move.  Medina  Sidonia 
had  been  governor  of  Milan  and  captain  general  of 
Andalusia;  but  he  had  held  no  command  of  consequence 
at  sea.  He  had  shewn  no  particular  ability  anywhere, 
and  his  qualifications  were  mainly  his  rank  and  his 
being  son-in-law  of  Philip's  favourite,  the  Princess  of 
Eljoli. 

Weeks,  perhaps  months  of  delay,  had  now  become 
inevitable  with  all  their  attendant  expenses.  Had 
Santa  Cruz  lived  and  had  the  Armada  sailed  in  Jan- 
uary, it  would  have  once  more  found  the  Channel 
undefended,  for  Elizabeth,  in  a  spasm  of  economy,  had 
ai2;ain  broken  up  half  the  fleet,  and  dismissed  the  crews. 
They  were  recalled  speedily  and  the  ships  re-equipped, 
in  haste,  and  at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  there  was  an 
interval  of  a  few  weeks  which  the  Spaniards  would 
exactly  have  caught.  The  chance  passed,  however, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  return .^ 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  the 

^  In.'«truclions  to  Santa  Cruz,  Janaarv,  1588:  MSS.  Simnncaa. 

'  Sir  .lames  Crofts,  in  a  lotter  of  the  15th  of  Februarj',  stronply  urgei 
the  Queen  *' to  stay  Sir  Francis  Drake"  from  going  to  sea.  It  looks  as  if 
be  must  have  been  in  actual  communication  with  Philip.  —  Croas  to  tlM 
Queen,  February  15:  MSS.  Spain. 
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States  did  not  improve.  In  answer  to  her  invitation 
to  send  commissioners,  the  States  replied  that  tlie  King 
of  Spain  had  refused  to  make  concessions  in  religion. 
They  required  her  therefore  to  abandon  "  the  hollow, 
false,  deluding  treaty,"  and  to  sustain  the  number  of 
her  troops  which  she  had  undertaken  to  supply.^  Eliz* 
abeth  retorted  "  that  she  would  submit  to  no  more 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  Provinces,'* 
and  "  had  resolved  to  withdraw  her  assistance  from 
them."  2 

Lord  Derby,  Sir  James  Crofts,  and  Lord  Cobham, 
and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  who  was  also  attached 
to  the  commission,  arrived  at  Ostend  on 
the  27th  of  February,  (February  27th-March  9th). 
Their  coming,  in  one  sense,  was  fortunate,  for  the 
lesson  of  Skiys  had  been  thrown  away.  The  Ostend 
garrison  had  been  unpaid  for  eighteen  montlis  ;  their 
clothes  were  falling  off  their  bac^ks ;  *'  hundreds  of 
them  had  not  been  in  a  bed  for  two  years,"  and  with 
Parma's  army  within  a  day's  march,  the  fortifications 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  to  ruins.  There  were  sup- 
plies in  the  town  but  for  six  days.'*  The  condition  of 
the  place  was  conjectured  by  Parma,  and  was  soon 
accurately  known  to  him.     Robert  Cecil  and  a  young 

1  Mijsfion  of  the  States  to  Enjrland,  March,  1588:  MSS.  TToUand 

a  p:ii7,jibeth  to  Lord  Willoujr|,by,  March,  5-15:  J/»S'.  Ibid. 

«  Condition  of  Ostend,  March,  1588:  .V/^\S^  Sp<(ln.  The  feeling  with 
which  the  treaty  was  regarded  by  the  passionate  Cntliolics  appears  in  an 
intercepted  letter  from  a  Lancashire  prie>t  in  Flanders  to  Sir  William 
Stanley. 

*'  Th^y  say  the  English  beggars  will  come  shortly,  accompanied  with  four 
hundred  attendants.  Besides  T)erby,  Cobhani.  and  Croft.s,  Amyas  I'aulnt  la 
llso  joined  in  commission,  that  hard  gaoler  to  the  holy  (^leen  and  mar- 
tvress.  Men  muse  thev  are  so  mad  and  shameless  to  sue  for  that  thev  are 
Impossible  to  obtain,  but  if  they  be  now  come  so  near  an  end  of  theif 
tyranny  as  we  hope,  and  themselves  fear,  they  will  be  blind  indeed  and 
pUy  more  foolish  pranks  yet'*:  ^fS.  Ibid.   February  27. 
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Spencer  went  to  Ghent  to  give  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' arrival.  Parma  received  tliem  with  elaborate 
courtesy,  and  when  they  returned  to  Ostend,  sent  an 
engineer  with  them  disguised  as  a  servant  to  survey 
the  defences.^ 

Two  difficulties  lay  on  the  threshold  of  the  treaty. 
The  first  was  the  j)lace  of  meeting.  The  English 
wished  it  to  be  Ostend  itself,  that  it  might  seem  to  the 
world  as  if  Spain  was  making  tlie  advances.  Parma 
on  the  other  hand  declined  to  recognise  even  the  tem- 
porary  possession  by  England  of  the  revolted  property 
of  his  master.  The  other  difficulty  lay  in  the  limita- 
tion of  Parma's  commission.  Philip  had  given  him 
powers  to  treat  for  peace,  but  not  make  a  final  agree- 
ment without  reference  to  himself,  and  the  reservation 
appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicions  entertained  so  widely 
of  Pliilip's  sincerity.  Messengers  went  backwards  and 
forwards.  Elizabeth  assumed  a  high  tone,  and  refused 
to  treat  at  all,  unless  she  saw  her  way  before  her 
clearly.^     The  Prince  applied  to  Philip  for  an  exten- 

1  The  Prince  was  extremely  polite  to  Robert  Cecil.  He  enquired  much 
■bout  England,  where  as  a  boy  he  spent  some  time  with  Philip.  Ho  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  war,  and  of  the  miaery  which  it  was  causing,  and  described 
himself  as  most  anxious  to  bring  about  peace.  Robert  Cecil  mentions  a 
curious  circumstance.  Though  Ostend  was  fhurt  of  provision.*,  the  parrisoa 
was  supplied  liberally  with  game.  Ph«*asant8  and  partridges  had  flourished 
upon  the  ruins  of  cultivation.  They  flew  continually  within  the  walls. 
Cecil  had  "  a  setting  dog  and  uetK,"  and  "  hoped  to  eat  partridges  in  Lent 
of  his  own  catching,  asking  no  favours  of  the  lord  of  the  soil."  —  Narra* 
live  of  Mr.  .Spencer,  March  1 ;  Robert  Cecil  to  Burghley,  March  10:  MS8. 
i>j)nin.     Compare  MSS.  Holland,  February  2G. 

-  Dr.  Rogers,  a  canon  lawyer,  one  of  Sir  James  Crofts'  people,  brought 
her  di>pleasure  on  himself  by  being  over  humble  to  Parma.  Crofts  sent 
him  to  Ghent,  where  ho  addressed  the  Prince  "  as  having  in  his  hands,  like 
Jupiter,  the  issues  of  lite  and  death."  —  Account  of  an  inter\'iew  with  the 
Prince  of  Parma  by  Dr.  Rogers:  MSS.  Spain.  "  Her  Majesty,"  wrote 
Burghley  in  reply,  "  can  in  no  sort  like  that  any  speeches  should  be  uttered 
AS  though  she  did  beg  a  peace,  being  persuaded  that  the  King  of  Spain 
itandf*  iu  as  great  need  thereof  us  herself,  and  therefore  {greatly  dislikes  Dt 
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Mon  of  authority.  Of  late,  evidently,  aiul  since  his 
vast  preparations  had  been  completed,  Philip  had 
neither  expected  nor  desired  that  tlie  treaty  should 
take  effect.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  with  excessive 
difficulty,  to  a  desperate  effort,  and  was  now  unwilling 
that  so  much  cost  and  labour  should  be  thrown  awav. 
Parma,  better  aware  of  the  difference  in  such  matters 
between  calculations  and  results,  and  distressed  as  he 
had  cause  to  be  by  the  waste  of  his  own  army,  still  held 
to  his  old  opinion,  and  desired  to  make  the  negotiations 
a  reality,  at  least  for  a  time. 

After  mentionincr  the  difficulties  w^hich  had  been 
raised,  the  Prince  proceeds : 

*'  Your  Majesty  ought  to  know  what  is  said  here 
about  this  treaty,  what  is  said  especially  by  your  most 
loyal  subjects,  men  well-affectioned  to  your  Majesty, 
and  to  the  re|)ose  of  your  realm  and  state.  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  that  if  the  English  are  proceeding  sin- 
cerely, as  I  believe  them  to  be,  everv  one  ao-rees  that 
it  will  be  most  to  your  interest  to  make  peace.  The 
miseries  of  these  suffering  States  will  be  then  brought 
to  an  end  ;  the  Catholic  religion  will  be  re-established 
under  your  Majesty's  authority  ;  you  will  not  conquer 
England,  but  on  the  other  hand,  your  fleet  will  be 
secure,  and  you  will  risk  no  disaster  which  may  injure 
your  prospects  here.  If  your  Majesty  desires  a  con- 
clusion of  these  troubles  in  your  own  lifetime,  a  conclu- 
sion such  as  God's  goodness  and  your  own  Christian 
disposition  should  lead  us  all  to  hope  for,  you  cannot 
better  please  your  loyal  people,  you  cannot  more  dis- 
a])point  those  who  envy  your  greatness,  especially  the 
heretits,  than  by  now  consenting  to  a  sound  and 
honourable  arran<rement. 

Ro(;eri«'g  gpf^ech,  delivered  to  the  Dake  at  Ghent,  being  in  truth  fond  and 
wain.'*  — Burghley  to  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Cobhain:  MSS.  Spain, 
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"  Were  the  situation  such  as  we  once  hoped  it  might 
be,  had  the  fiindamental  point  of  secresy  especially 
been  better  observed,  we  might,  with  God's  help,  have 
looked  confidently  for  some  good  success.  Our  antici- 
pations, however,  have  in  many  ways  been  disappointed. 
The  English  have  had  time  to  arm,  by  sea  and  land. 
They  have  their  leagues  with  Denmark,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  French  Protestants,  who  will  do  all  they 
can,  be  it  much  or  little,  to  interfere  with  us.  Your 
Majesty's  intentions  are  blown  abroad,  and  are  notori- 
ous to  every  one.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  that  as 
well  in  disembarking  and  gaining  a  footing  on  the  soil 
as  in  our  advance  afterward,  we  shall  find  as  much 
work  as  we  can  do.  The  enemy  being  prepared  to 
receive  us,  we  have  fewer  men  than  we  ought  to  have, 
and,  although  God  may  be  pleased  to  spare  us  any 
serious  disasters  which  are  nevertheless  not  impossible, 
the  business  may  be  possibly  a  protracted  one ;  and 
the  French  and  Germans  may  be  able,  not  only  to 
make 'a  diversion  in  these  Provinces,  but  to  send  sue- 
coui's  into  England  itself.  Your  Majesty  must  see 
clearly  that  when  matters  are  quieted  here,  and  Wal- 
cheren  is  again  your  own,^  you  can  pursue  your  pur- 
pose at  your  leisure ;  no  one  can  then  interfere  with 
you  ;  a  pretext  as  your  Majesty  knows  can  never  long 
be  wanting.^ 

*'  I  submit  these  considerations  to  your  Majesty  that 
you  may  know  the  state  of  opinion  here :  not  that  I 

1  *^  Cuando  V.  Ma^  aya  aquietado  todo  esto  y  tenga  la  Isla  de  Valcheren 
h  su  obediencia,  podra  a  la  niano  salva  cuando  fuere  servido  prosegiiir  bo 
iiitencion  '*  It  is  quite  certain  from  these  words  that  Parma  looked  for  the 
surrender  of  Flushing  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  States,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty. 

3  ^'Cuanto  a  pretextos  justos  y  fundados,  ya  sabe  V.  Mag<l  que  noncf 
fcltaran." 
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wish  to  shrink  from  my  own  duty.  As  far  as  lies  in 
me,  I  am  ready  to  execute  your  Majesty's  commands. 
I  can  achieve  no  greater  honour  or  reputation  than  in 
losing  my  life  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  your  Maj- 
esty. It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  before  I  can  receive 
your  Majesty's  answer,  the  fleet  will  have  arrived,  and, 
with  God's  help,  I  shall  have  fulfilled  the  commands 
which  will  arrive  with  it.  Meanwhile  I  shall  continue 
the  treaty  that,  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  impedi- 
ment, your  Majesty  may  be  able  to  choose  the  course 
which  shall  seem  most  to  your  advantage.  My  doubt 
is  only  whether  I  can  do  anything  without  more  ample 
powers  from  your  Majesty.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
the  English  will  enter  into  no  particulars,  and  the 
negotiations  mav  at  any  time  be  broken  oif  to  the  dis- 
gust  of  these  reconciled  Provinces,  wliich  look  on  peace 
as  certain.  If  your  Majesty  will  send  me  these  powers 
—  only  that  I  may  shew  them  —  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  conclude  nothing  without  your  Majesty's 
permission."  ^ 

Parma,  it  is  remembered,  had  conversed  with  several 
of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  En<rlish  commission. 
It  is  evident  from  his  letter  that  he  not  onlv  believed, 
but  felt  perfectly  assured  that  Elizabeth  was  prepared 
to  abandon  all  demands  for  reli<xious  toleration  in  the 
States,  and  also  to  restore  Flushing.  He  speaks  of  the 
.^e -establishment  of  Romanism  in  the  Provinces  and  the 
recovery  of  Walcheren,  as  concessions  which  lay  at 
Philip's  option  to  receive.  It  is  evident  also  that  he 
looked  on  the  conquest  of  England  as  likely  to  be  diffi- 
cult, and  on  this  point  he  expressed  himself  more  at 
length  in  a  second  dispatch  which  bears  the  same 
date : 

1  The  Prince  of  Parma  to  Philip,  March  10-20, 1588-  MSS.  Simanem 
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"  All  IS  well  with  ns,"  he  said,  "  save  for  the  aston-* 
ishing  and  (listressinfj  mortality  amon^  the  troops.  It 
is  sad  to  tjjink  how  many  have  died  and  how  many  are 
sick.^  Of  the  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  men 
with  whom  I  expected  to  embark,  I  have  not  at  present 
seventeen  thousand.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  obtain 
recruits  from  Germany.  The  death  ofSanta  Ciniz  is 
most  unfortunate.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  an  ex- 
cellent seaman  ;  you  have  lost  a  valuable  servant  in 
him,  and  the  fleet  is  delayed.  But  these  accidents  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  he  is 
doing  the  best  for  his  own  glory,  and  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  Our  purpose  is  so  notorious  and  the 
signs  of  it  so  obvious,  that  attempts  at  concealment  are 
futile.  Were  I  to  affect  some  other  movement,  I 
should  be  throwing  away  men,  and  this  treaty  is  the 
only  kind  of  feint  which  is  now  possible. 

*'  As  to  money,  I  assure  your  Majesty  I  am  in  ex- 
tremity. Four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  I 
borrowed  in  Antwerp,  between  excliange  and  interest 
were  but  three  hundred  thousand  when  they  came  into 
my  hands.  They  are  already  gone,  and  I  am  without 
resource.  Baptista  de  Tassis  has  applied  for  another 
loan,  but  has  returned  empty-handed.  Your  Majesty 
must  look  to  it.  All  will  fail  without  money.  I  have 
a  motley  army  of  all  nations,  and  there  will  be  mutiny 
and  irre|)arable  disorder.  The  Lord  may  purpose  to 
chastise  us  for  our  sins,  perhaps,  with  some  sharp  mis- 
fortune. Spaniards  are  the  sinews  of  the  enterprise. 
If  the  Armada  brings  me  six  thousand,  I  shall  still  be 
under-furnished.  My  numbers  diminish  daily;  when 
I  shall  have  landed,  I  must  fight  battle  after  battle  ;  I 

1  "  E»  ta  mayor  lastima  del  mundo  de  loa  machos  que  ban  muerto  f  di 
Um  muchos  infermos." 
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shall  lose  men  by  wounds  and  disease  ;  I  must  leave 
detiichinents  behind  me,  to  keep  open  my  communica- 
tions ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  body  of  my  army  will 
become  so  weak,  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable  to  ad- 
vance in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given 
to  the  heretics  and  your  Majesty's  other  enemies  to  in- 
terfere, but  there  may  fall  out  some  notable  inconven- 
ience, with  the  loss  of  everything,  and  I  be  unable  to 
remedy  it.^  With  insufficient  means  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
compHsh  impossibilities  ;  I  must  therefore  entreat  your 
Majesty  that  there  be  neither  neglect  nor  delay.  Your 
Highness  must  provide  that  there  be  no  diversion  from 
any  otlier  quarter,  and  tliat  in  case  of  accident,  the  Ar- 
mada brings  with  it  an  army  of  reserve.  Affairs  of 
this  kind  are  costly,  but  you  must  not  let  expense  deter 
you.  Success  in  these  enterprises  depends,  next  to 
the  favour  of  God,  on  the  completeness  of  the  prepara- 
tions." 2 

The  modest  good  sense  of  Parma  might  have  pro- 
duced some  eifect  on  Philip,  but  for  the  fascination  of 
the  English  succession,  and  the  misleading  clamour  of 
Allen  and  Parsons,  who  measured  probabilities  by 
their  passions,  and  assured  him  that  half  England  was 
ready  to  rise  in  arms  to  welcome  him.  He  sent  the 
powers  which  Parma  asked  for,  but  only,  as  he  admit- 
ted, to  satisfy  his  reconciled  subjects  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  who  might  complain  if  their  wishes  were  dis- 

1  Parma  was  better  informed  on  the  real  nature  of  the  work  before  him 
than  Kuropoan  Catholic  opitiion.  There  is  in  the  Record  Office  a  copy  of 
an  Tah'an  aildress  to  Philip  inviting]:  him  to  the  conqucat  of  England, 
describing  it  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  the  most  inviting  to  plun> 
der,  and  at  the  same  time  the  easiest  to  overrun.  "  Cwsar,"  the  writer 
admitM,  foun*'  some  difficulty.  **  Caesar  required  great  preparation  and 
large  rcvourres."  Itut  the  case-  were  not  parallel,  '*  Knglund  having  ia 
Cieaar's  time  a  large  population":  MSS.  Spain,  1588 

s  Parma  to  Philip,  March  10-90:  MS8.  Simanca*, 
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regarded,  and  he  sent  with  the  ommission  an  'ntiroa- 
tirin  tliat  it  was  only  to  be  used  to  jirotract  the  treaty 
till  the  fltet  airived, 

TIic  nejTDtiations,  whieli  had  now  become  a  pretence 
to  deceive  Elizabeth,  had  deceived  also  Sextns  and  t\.* 
Cardinals.  When  Olivarez  attempted  to  obtain  an 
advance  of  money,  be  was  met  by  a  confessed  suspi- 
cion that  tlie  Most  Ciitiiolic  King  was  attempiinjj  to 
cheat  liis  Holiness,  The  imputation  on  his  good  faith 
in  such  a  quarter,  the  reproach  which  he  was  assured 
wonid  fall  on  him  if,  after  so  much  had  been  done  and 
talked  of,  lie  left  the  nest  of  lieresy  undisturbed,  com- 
bined to  push  Philip  forward,  and  closed  his  ears  to 
the  sufrpestion  of  possible  failure.'  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  secretly  cnconragpd  by  accounts  of  the  Qnecn's 
disposition,  which  were  furnished  him  bv  tJie  traitors 
about  the  Court.  While  Allen,  and  Parsons,  and 
Englefield  were  arranging  the  disposition  of  the  public 
offices,  or  discussing  a  redistribution  of  property  with 
Olivarez,  and  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  a  general 
measure  of  confiscation,'  Elizabeth  was  at  her  old 
courses.  "I  see  no  disposition  in  her  Majesty,"  wrote 
Waislngliam,  when  the  shadow  of  the  Armacia  was 
already  projecting  over  England,  "I  see  no  disposi- 
tion in  her  Majesty  to  take  a  thorough  course  —  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding  we  hold  in    all  our  actions,  both  at 

1  Olivarvz  lo  Philip,  FebruHiy  23,  March  2,  IS,  SI.  April  i :  MSS.  K- 


q>ie  eiite  en  buvii  c«tii'n  la  cunqiirsta  ir  prcmianilo  A  al)-unos  y  dindolo* 
Utnlos  y  pTot-eer  loi  ubiapadoa,"  ks.  —  Olivuei  al  Key,  32  Ucbrcro,  I588l 
If  S.  Ibid. 
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home  and  abroad,  which  breedeth  both  danger  and 
dishonour."  ^ 

Tlie  expectation  of  a  catastrophe  impaired  the  value 
of  landed  property.  When  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  youth  had  fallen  at  CannaB,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  was  so  little  shaken  that  the 
ground  on  which  Hannibal's  army  was  encamped  was 
sold  in  the  forum  at  its  usual  price.  Sir  William 
Drury,  writing  to  Burgh  ley  in  the  spring  of  1588, 
about  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  the  Queen,  said,  that 
his  wife  would  sell  her  jewels  to  save  him  from  having 
to  part  at  a  loss  with  his  estate,"  for  no  man  would 
give  anything  as  land  was  worth,  because  they  feared 
a  hard  world."  ^ 

The  knowledge  of  Philip's  real  intentions  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  in  detail  the  further  his- 
tory of  the  treaty,  which  answered  no  purjM)se  save  to 
give  Elizabeth  an  excuse  for  inactivity,  and  to  madden 
the  unfortunate  Provinces.  A  few  features  of  it  only 
require  to  be  noticed.  Six  weeks  were  consumed  be- 
fore a  place  could  be  selected  for  the  Commissioners 
to  meet,  the  English  standing  out,  as  a  point  of  hon- 
our, that  Philip's  representatives  should  come  first  to 
Ostend,  if  it  were  but  for  an  hour.  Parma  at  last 
consented  to  a  compromise.  Dr.  Rogers  assured  him 
that  if  he  would  yield,  the  Queen  would  not  only  sur- 
render the  cautionary  towns  to  him,  but  if  Holland 
and  Zealand  continued  obstinate,  would  assist  Spain  in 
reconquering    tliem.^     Thereupon    he    sent    Ricardot, 

1  Walsinphum  to  Sir  William  Russell,  April  8-18:  MSS.  llolUmd. 

a  Drury  to  Burghlcy,  March  20:  MS.  Ibid. 

8  *'  Que  i>f)r  esta  poia  honra  que  se  harA  la  Reyna,  clla  no  solo  restituyri 
k  v.  Ma^i  todo  lo  (pie  tieiie  de^tos  estados,  mas  ayudarii  a  cobrar  la  parte 
que  quedare  obstinada/'  —  El  Duque  de  Parma  al  ^^y,  6  de  Avril :  MSS. 
Bmcmcat. 
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President  of  the  Council  of  Flanders,  semi-officially  to 
Ostend,  and  allowed  the  lirst  conference  to  be  held 
under  tents,  a  cannon-sliot  outside  the  defences. 

Here,  on  the  lltli-21st  of  April,  Ricardot,  De  la 
Mote,  and  others  went  tlirougli,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the 
formal  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  ;  Parma  himself  mean- 
while, disguised  as  a  rabbit-catcher,  wandenng  among 
the  sandhills,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  rents  in  the 
fortifications.^  Little  was  done,  for  the  fuller  powers 
for  which  Parma  had  applied,  though  on  the  way,  were 
not  vet  arrived.  The  English  asked  for  an  armistice, 
including  England  as  well  as  the  Provinces,  and  cov- 
ering the  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  It  was  refused,  except 
for  Walcheren  and  Ostend  itself.  Progress  was  then 
reported  to  London,  and  the  next  session  was  ordered 
to  be  held  at  Brujrcs. 

And  now  the  rotten  foundation  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding became  at  once  apparent.  Derby,  Cobham, 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  and  Dr.  Dale  had  brought  vague 
instructions,  such  as  Elizabeth's  Council  had  been 
induced  to  sanction.  Sir  James  Crofts,  who  professed 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Queen's  real  intentions 
which  was.  not  extended  to  the  other  Commissioners, 
took  upon  himself  in  the  pause  which  followed  to  go 
alone  to  Ghent,  and  speak  privately  with  Parma.  He 
did  not  impress  the  Prince  with  his  w'isdom,  but  he 
laid  proposals  before  him  which  he  said  that  the  Queen 
would  confirm  if  he  would  send  over  a  secretary  who 
could    deal  wuth    her   alone ;    and  these  proposals,  as 

1  "  Me  nieti  yo  disfracado,  y  mientras  duitS  la  platica  y  comida  que  tam- 
bieii  sc  le  hnbia  niandado  a[ire8tar  alH  reconocer,  con  achaque  de  andar  k 
CAVA  de  cone j  OH  pnr  las  Dunas,  la  fortiticacion  con  lo  que  deseaba  de  la 
pla^a,  confinnandome  con  un  Ingeniero  que  en  (igura  de  criado  habia  en- 
viiido  con  el  Secrctario  Gamier  las  y^^s  que  allf  fud."  —  Parma  al  Bey,  II 
de  Mayo :  MS.  Simanca*. 

VOL.  x:i.  ^ 
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reported  by  the  Prince  to  Philip,  agree  precisely  with 
a  note  of  them  in  the  English  Reconls. 

According  to  the  offer  of  Crofts,  the  old  treaties  be- 
tween  Encjland  and  the  House  of  Burcnindv  were  to  be 
renewed,  and  a  common  course  was  to  be  agreed  upon 
on  the  means  by  wliich  Holland  and  Zealand  were  to 
be  recovered  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Kinjx  was  "  to  allow  such  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion  in  the  United  Provinces  as  he  might  do  with 
conscience  and  honour,"  and  was  not  "to  introduce 
the  Spanish  Inquisition."  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  old  administra- 
tion restored.  If  Philip  would  consent  to  these  condi- 
tions, the  Controller  undertook,  in  his  mistress's  name, 
that  slie  would  restore  to  him  the  cautionary  towns 
and  all  other  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  occupation  of 
English  troops.^ 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  were  the  stipulations 
which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
negotiation  as  representing  Elizabeth's  personal  views, 
and  were  implied  from  the  beginning  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  rt.  The  last  and  most  dislumourable  article  for 
the  surrender  of  the  towns,  the  Prince  described  as  the 
foundation  of  the  treaty,  and  was  the  first  which  ho 
required  to  be  put  in  execution  as  an  evidence  of  sin- 
cere meaning.  He,  on  his  part,  was  wilh'ng  to  consent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  ;  not  however  till  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  had  completely  submitted ;  and  if 
the  terms  were  really  offered  with  the  Queen's  sanc- 
tion, and  if  they  had  been  accepted  by  Parma,  slie 
would  have  been  obliged  in  self-defence  to  unite  with 

1  "  Articles  which  Sir  James  Crofts  hath  thought  pood  to  propound,** 
April  3(V-May  10:  .\f^S.  Spain.  Puntns  propuo-tos  par  James  Crolta 
Enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Parma  to  Philip,  of  the  13th  of  May:  MSS.  Si 
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Philip  in  extinguishinor  the  remains  of  the  revolt,  or 
she  would  have  lost  the  object  for  which  she  was  med- 
itating such  detestable  treachery.  No  wonder  Sir 
William  Russell  should  \vrite  from  Flushing  ''that 
this  unhappy  peace  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
sensions and  of  all  the  jealousies  between  the  States 
and  England."  ^  No  wonder  Lord  Howard  "  prayed 
God  there  might  not  be  cause  to  curse  a  long  grey 
beard  with  a  wjiite  head  witless,  that  would  make  all 
the  world  think  England  heartless."  ^  No  wonder 
Burghley  feared  that  the  States,  made  desperate  by 
Buch  false  dealing,  would,  all  or  part,  treat  secretly 
with  Parma  for  their  own  peace,  and  that  the  Queen, 
outmatched  with  her  own  weapons,  would  be  forced 
to  continue  the  war  alone  or  submit  upon  "  intolerable 
conditions."  ^ 

Every  intelligent  person  in  England  or  oat  of  it  who 
wished  well  to  the  Queen  regarded  the  treaty  as  mad- 
ness. Yet  she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  a 
deliberate  traitor,  w^ho  was  receiving  pay  from  Spain, 
that  soldiers  like  Lord  Howard  of  EHinj^ham  desired 
war  because  their  trade  was  fighting;  politicians  like 
WaNingham  and  Burghley,  from  Protestant  bigotry ; 
and  the  United  Provinces,  that  they  might  prey  on 
her  exchequer.^     Sir  James  Crofts  had  for  two  ytrars 

1  Sir  William  Ru8i»ell  to'  Wahinf,'ham,  March  2G-April  6:  MSf  Hol- 
land. 

2  Lord  Howard  to  Walsin^jhani,  Januarv  27-Februan'  6:  MSS.  Do^'^tftic 

3  liiirphley  to  Walsiiijxljjiin,  February  6-16:   MS.  Ibid. 

<  " 'I'hosc  thjit  recommend  war  recommerd  it  for  sundry  respects:  "wme 
for  war's  sake,  as  I  should  do  perhaps  if  1  were  younf^  and  a  soldier;  othen 
*br  religion:  others  for  spoil  and  robbery,  whereof  your  Majesty  feeleth  too 
nuich.  Tiicy  are  all  inclined  to  their  peculiar  interests,  caring  nothing  fcr 
the  Prince's  treasure,  the  impoverishing  the  subject,  and  the  overthrow  of 
trade.  It  ia  my  duty  to  remind  your  Majesty  that  if  you  do  not  strni  fairf: 
m  what  is  beet  for  the  whole  estate  and  commonwealth,  many  pract  v«  will 
be  used  to  persuade  yourself  against  yourself."  —  Mr.  Cootrollai  a  tbt 
4ueen,  February  22-March  4 :  MS,  Ibid. 
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been  in  intimate  communication  with  her  on  tlie  tab* 
ject  of  the  peace.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  he  Was 
ignorant  of  her  wishes.  Champagny  said  that  his  visit 
to  Parma  Imd  worked  a  miracle,  and  that  |ieace  was 
certain.^  He  was  himself  confident  that  what  he  had 
done  would  be  approved,  and  he  wrote  to  Burghley  in 
tlic  highest  self-satisfaction.^ 

The  King  having  determined  that  the  treaty  should 
end  in  nothing,  these  ignominious  concessions  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose  had  the  Queen  formally  en- 
dorsed them.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  desire  privately 
a  convenient  conclusion,  to  talk  about  it,  and  say  that 
the  would  have  it  so ;  it  was  another  to  make  up  her 
mind  practically  to  what  no  sophistry  could  excuse; 
or  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  it,  to  carry  the  Council 
along  with  her.  The  Controller  was  severely  rebuked 
for  having  presumed  to  go  beyond  his  orders.  He 
was  ordered  home  to  England  to  explain  '*  how  he  had 
presumed  to  wade  so  far  without  directions;"®  and  a 
note  in  Lord  Burghley's  hand  implies  that  when  the 
question  rose  again,  the  Prince  was  to  be  told  that 
even  if  peace  was  made  the  Queen  would  not  surren- 
der the  cautionary  towns  till  she  had  been  repaid  the 
money  for  which  they  were  held  as  securities ;  if  a 
peace  was  not  made  in  which  the  Provinces  were  com- 
prehended, she  would  n<*t  deliver  them  at  all.*  A 
sound  and  honourable  resolution,  yet  a  resolution 
which  stultified  the  entire  negotiation  in  which  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  entangled.  She  had  quarrelled 
with   the   States,  she    had   allowed   her   army  to   be 

1  Champngny  to  Burghley,  May  3-13:  ^fSS,  Spain. 
«  Croft?  to  Burghley,  May  2-12:  AfS.  Ibid. 

*  The  Queen  to  the  CommiMionera  at  Ostend,  May  8  and  May  94:  MA 
Ibul. 
«  Notes  in  Burghley^s  hand,  Mi^^,  liSB:  MS,  Ibid. 
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waslt'd,  ind  everv  advantage  which  she  coiilil  have  de- 
rived from  her  alliiuice  with  tlii'  Slates  to  be  fritlercd 
away,  in  pursuit  of  a  trt'aty  "f  which  the  suiTfntK'V  of 
the  towns  was  tlie  first  and  most  ohviims  condilioii  — 
so  obvious  that  in  every  woi-d  whit-li  Parma  or  Philip 
had  said  in  weighing  the  comparative  advantages  of 
war  or  ]>eace,  it  was  assnmetl  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  impossibility  of  Citnsenting  to  it  stared  her  in  tlie 
face  when  the  moment  for  action  came.  It  is  probable 
that  even  if  left  to  herself  she  would  under  no  circum- 
stances have  actually  done  it:  but  to  have  played 
with  tlie  thought ;  fo  have  twisted  the  jiublic  policy  of 
the  country  out  of  its  natural  course  to  secure  an  ob- 
ject which  every  inteltijfcnt  man  in  Euro|)c  knew  tliat 
she  couhl  attain  only  by  dishonour,  would  alone  suffice 
to  disqualify  Elizabeth  from  being  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  capacity  of  female  sovereigns. 

The  mischievous  effects  of  the  treaty  were  not  lim- 
ited to  the  States,  for  as  long  as  it  was  in  progress 
Elizabeth  would  neither  stand  vigorously  to  the  de- 
fence of  England  nor  provide  herself  with  alliances 
elsewliere.  Her  policy  eveiywhere  was  partial,  feeble, 
aud  fretful.  Henry  of  Naviirre  in  Burgbiev's  opinion 
was  "  the  hinge  of  her  secuiity,"  *  When  the  Leagut. 
first  took  arms  she  had  sent  him  money  with  the  con 
sent  and  almost  at  the  request  of  the  King.  An  Enf 
lish  subsidy  had  equip]»od  the  armv  for  the  field  which 
nad  fought  and  won  at  Coutras,  but  with  the  prosjtect 
of  peace  she  hud  drawn  her  ]>urse-strings,  and  would 
supply  m    more.^     Philip,  though    he    knew    not    on 

■  "  CtK.0  toiiu«  nnsirr  Micif-iiiii." 

I  "Thii-,"wrul<'.  Kurjrlil^v.  '-y„u  ,tf  Imw  lif  r  Majcaty  cnn  fln<l  meint 

d>nf:era  nlie  weketh  lo  jpsre."  —  l!ur(;lil»y  to  WBliinflKm,  Se'ptemter  li, 
Wn:  MSS.  DanuHic. 
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what  side  to  look  for  fiinds,  found  means  notwithstand* 
incT  to  fill  the  chest  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  under- 
stood  that  if  he  was  to  invade  Enghind  he  must  keep 
the  Frencli  Court  occupied,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1588,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Germans  on  the  Loire, 
the  Duke  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  dictate 
ing  terms  to  the  King.  The  Huguenots,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  conqu(»red  at  Coutras  were  dispersed 
for  want  of  means  to  liold  them  togetlier,  and  although 
the  Kincr  had  ajjain  k*t  Elizabeth  know,  throu<:h  Staf- 
ford,  with  what  delight  he  would  hear  that  she  was 
enabling  Navarre  to  hold  up  his  4iead,  she  chose  to 
think  that  expense  that  way  was  no  longer  necessary, 
and  had  fastened  her  hopes  uj)on  Andrea  de  Looe  and 
her  diplomacv.  She  at  anv  rate  was  in  no  want  of 
money.  The  half-million  which  she  had  reserved  in 
her  treasury  was  still  ap|)arently  untrenched  upon. 
Burghlev,  who  had  the  charge  of  her  finances,  would 
not  so  often  have  lamented  her  unseasonable  parsimony 
if  want  of  means  had  been  the  cause.  A  vear  later, 
when  tl.e  aspect  of  the  world  had  changed,  she  was 
able  without  effort  to  throw  an  armv  into  Portuiral. 
Her  exchequer  is  a  mystery.  She  had  been  honour- 
ably sparing  in  applying  to  Parliament  for  subsidies. 
She  had  l)een  lenient  in  extortiiio:  the  leo:al  fines  from 
recusant  Catholics,  and  unwilling  to  use  her  powers  of 
confiscation  over  the  estates  of  the  refugees,  but  by 
hard  houscwiferv,  bv  nmd  economy,  by  leavinrr  her 
own  soldiers  to  starve,  and  bv  allowiiin:  her  willing 
subjects  to  serve  their  country  at  their  own  exj)ense, 
she  liiul  contra^'ted  her  outlay  far  within  her  revenues. 
Her  narrow  habits  had  become  a  second  nature  to  hei. 
She  knew  well  that  there  was  a  time  to  s|)are.  Sha 
only  knew  that  there  was  a  time  to  spend  when  she 
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had  entangled  herself  with  some   miserable   creatare 
like  Alen^on. 

Navarre  only  could  save  France  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  once  master  of  France, 
her  own  end  was  certain.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was 
dead.  Navarre  was  sustaining  by  himself  the  whole 
weight  of  the  conflict ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  some 
great  crisis  was  visibly  coining,  he  sent  the  most 
trusted  of  liis  ministers,  M.  de  THopital,  to  London  to 
try  the  effect  of  personal  persuasion.  "  England,"  De 
I'Hopital  said,  ''  was  the  head  of  Protestant  Christen 
dom.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  its  right  arm."  ^ 
The  German  Princes,  to  whom  he  was  going  after- 
wards, made  Elizabeth's  support  a  condition  of  further 
efforts  on  their  part.  He  explained  to  her  that  his 
master  could  not  possibly  bear  on  his.  own  shoulders 
the  weight  which  was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  them. 
If  she  did  not  help  him  he  must  yield. 

As  usual,  she  could  not  resolve.  She  would  not 
consent,  she  would  not  refuse.  She  lingered  over  her 
answer  when  the  minutes  were  as  drops  of  the  life 
blood  running  from  the  veins  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
She  said  that  Navarre  had  no  right  to  give  way  after 
the  sums  with  which  she  had  already  provided  him. 
She  held  out  hopes  that  at  some  future  time  she  might 
a^ain  be  liberal ;  but  actual  help,  or  distinct  promise 
of  it,  he  could  not  wring  from  her. 

*' Charity,"  wrote  M.  de  THopital  to  Burghley, 
''  yonr  proverb  says,  begins  at  home ;  or,  as  we  say, 
Mlie  flesh  is  closer  than  the  shift.' ^  Let  the  Queen 
say  plainly  that  she  cannot  help  us  because  her  own 
expenses   are    too    heavy,  and  we    shall    be   satisfied 

1  M.  de  rHopital  to  Burghley,  April  1:  MSS.  Franoe, 
*  ^  La  chair  est  plua  procbe  que  la  chemise." 
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We  must  then  do  what  we  can.  But  to  entertain  us 
with  riddles,  to  refuse  to  give  us  the  means  of  defend- 
ing ourselves,  and  to  forbid  us  to  provide  for  ourselves 
in  some  other  way,  —  this  my  master  will  think  a  little 
hard.^  One  of  two  things.  Let  her  Majesty  help  us, 
or  not.  If  no,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  truth 
and  kindness,  let  her  say  so  plainly,  while  we  can 
make  terms,  and  are  not  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion."  * 

If  she  could  spare  no  money,  De  THopital  asked  her 
to  send  some  one  with  him  to  Germanv,  to  recommend 
his  cause  in  her  name.  She  declared,  at  first,  she 
would  give  him  neither  help  nor  countenance ;  and 
when  he  took  his  leave  he  had  scarcely  received  a  bet- 
ter  answer.  She  said  that  some  one  should  possibly 
follow  him  into  Germany,  and  explain  her  wishes. 

The  alternative  condition  at  which  De  THopital 
hinted  was  obviously  the  King  of  Navarre's  conver- 
sion, which  she  could  not  recommend,  yet  to  which 
she  was  not  unwillintr  that  he  should  be  forced.  Dos- 
matic  theology  sat  as  lightly  on  Navarre  as  on  Eliz- 
abeth. To  him,  as  to  her,  the  varieties  of  Christian 
opinion  were  of  as  little  moment  as  the  fashions  of 
dress.  The  one  article  of  the  Roman  faith  which  they 
both  abhorred  was  intolerance  and  persecution,  and 
mass  or  chapel  made  little  difference.  He  was  free 
from  the  rivalry  of  Condd,  and  had  no  longer  to  dread 
that  another  Bourbon,  if  he  conformed,  might  steal 
from  him  the  allegiance  of  the  Huguenots  ;  he  had 
but  to  yield  to  tlie  pressure,  to  which  at  last  he  in 
fact  gave  way,  to  have  the  King  and  three-quarters  of 

1  "  Mais  (le  I'entretenir  avec  les  ambages,  et  avec  leg  esperances  fort 
rtoigrK'fs  nous  oster  ccluy  de  ponser  a  noatre  repos  par  quchjue  autre  to*'\ 
j«  ne  svay.  Monsieur,  si  nion  maistre  trouvera  ccla  un  peu  dure." 

8  De  rilopital  to  Burghlcy,  April  1:  MSS.  France, 
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France  at  liis  back,  and  to  be  able  to  defy  for  ever  the 
worst  malice  of  tlie  Leai;iie.' 

To  desire  this  coDsuiiiinution  was  as  natural  as  to 
desire  a  treaty  witli  Spain,  in  wliicli  the  religious  lib- 
erties of  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  sacriticed.  Eliz- 
abeth perhaps  trusted  too  —  and  her  trust  in  this 
in:itance  was  curiously  well-founded  —  to  the  constant 
friendship  which  she  had  found  in  Henry  of  Vulois  ; 
weak,  cowarilly,  and  ti-eacherous  as  he  was,  yielding 
always  to  the  sti-tani,  as  he  had  yielded  in  the  terrible 
days  of  St.  Bartholomew,  tin;  King  of  France  was  yet 
true,  as  a  whole,  to  the  tnulilional  policy  of  his  house. 
Thon;ih  lie  was  too  feeble  to  encounter  the  League  in 
the  field,  his  fear  and  hatred  of  tlie  Cruises  made  liini 
its  deadliest  ojiponent ;  and  the  most  dissolute,  super- 
stitious prince  in  all  Europe  had  chosen  the  latitudina- 
rian  Elizabeth  as  the  ])eculi!ir  object  of  bis  regard. 

Finding  the  King  of  Navarro  unable  to  take  the 
field,  he  too  felt  that  a  crisis  of  .some  kind  was  coming. 
riiilip  had  sent  Guise  three  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  Armada  was  about  to  sail, 
and  that  the  neutrality  if  not  the  active  assistance  of 
France  must  be  secured  at  all  hazards.  The  cloud 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  succession  question  was 
still  undispelled ;  but  Guise  was,  for  the  present,  the 
only  Frencliman  on  whom  Philip  could  depend,  and 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  establishment  of  the  League  and 
the  ovcrtbi-ow  of  Eli/^bcth,  their  roads  lay  in  the  same 
direciion. 

To  prevent  the  Sjianiards  from  having  the  use  of 

the   harbours  in  the  Channel,  the  King,  while  he  had 

time,  secured    Boulogne   and    Calais.     He  reinforced 

the  garrisons,  put  in  governors  on  whose  constancy  h« 

1  StafTord  to  EliulMlb,  April  i-16:  MSS.  J  nmei. 
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could  rely,  and  charged  them  to  hold  both  places 
against  all  comers.  Tlie  Duke  of  Aumale,  Guise's 
brother,  went  down  to  the  coast  and  summoned  Bou- 
logne to  surrender.  He  was  too  late,  however,  and 
was  obliged  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  form,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  detained  there  for  the  summer.  Guise 
himself  prepared  to  secure  if  possible  the  person  of 
Henry.  He  sent  a  message  tlirougli  Belidvre  demand- 
ing the  control  of  the  government,  and  followed  it  up  by 
advancing  on  Paris.  The  city,  which  was  always  de- 
voted to  him,  had  organised  itself  into  military  dis- 
tricts, and  had  already  placed  itself  under  his  com- 
mand. He  appeared  at  the  gates  on  the  9th  of  May 
(April  29-May  9)  and  was  received  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  women  showering  flowers  upon  him  as  he 
rode  through  the  streets,  men  clinging  to  his  stirrup 
on  their  knees,  and  ndoriu^r  him  as  a  saint.  Two  davs 
of  convulsion  followed,  and  Guise,  at  the  end  of  them, 
in  all  |)oints  but  one  was  sovereign  of  France.  In 
Paris  there  was  the  universal  shout,  '^  Vive  Guise ; 
vive  le  liherateur  de  France  ;"  but  the  King  himself 
had  slij)ped  through  his  hands.  On  the  evening  of  the 
dav  of  the  barricades,  when  all  was  lost,  Henrv  had 
sprung  on  his  horse  without  boot  or  spur,  galloped 
off  over  the  bri(l<re  of  St.  Cloud,  and  was  away  to 
Ciiartres.  Had  Guise  taken  him,  a  French  fleet 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  joined  Medina  Sidonia 
in  the  Eiiirlish  Channel ;  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
invasion,  and  to  disf)ute  afterwards  Philip's  claim  to 
Jiie  throne.  But  he  was  gone  out  of  reach,  and  in  a 
few  davs  was  surrounded  bv  a  powerful  hodv  of  loval 
nobK'inen  and  giMitlenien.  Guise,  who  aspired  him- 
self to  he  King  of  France,  did  not  dare  to  exasperate 
the  moderate  Catholics  bv  following  him  in  arms,  and 
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two  precious  months  were  lost  in  correspondence  and 
diplomacy.  The  Duke  had  his  way  at  last,  or  seemed 
to  have  it.  A  peace  was  signed  on  the  15th 
uf  July,  by  which  Guise  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  realm,  the  league  with  England 
declared  broken,  and  Boulogne  ordered  to  be  surren- 
dered to  D'Aumale.  But  it  came  too  late  for  the 
immediate  purpose.  Tlie  Armada  was  already  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and  its  fate  about  to  be 
determined  for  good  or  evil  before  the  League  could 
sliare  its  glory  or  its  shame.  Tlie  King,  who  to  ap- 
pearance had  yielded  everything,  was  animated  only 
with  a  more  deadly  determination  to  revenge  his  dis- 
grace. He  told  Stafford  that  nothing  still  should  be 
attempted  against  England  without  notice,  and  that 
however  helpless  he  might  seem,  "  before  long  there 
would  be  a  great  change : "  his  fair  countenance 
towards  Guise  concealed  "  a  marvellous  design  tend- 
ing to  a  most  great  enterprise,"  and  if  "  the  Spanish 
fleet  could  only  be  defeated  all  good  things  would  fol- 
low." 1 

The  "  great  enterprise  "  was  the  famous  tragedy  of 
Blois,  which  followed  in  the  ensuing  winter.  For  the 
present,  France  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  events 
on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended.  Philip's  am- 
bition had  alienated  Scotland  ;  Elizabeth  had  para- 
lysed the  United  Provinces ;  and  thus,  from  a  combi- 
nation of  causes,  England  and  Spain  were  left  face  to 
face  to  fight  out  their  great  duel  single-handed. 

1  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  July  31  and  August  1:  MS8.  Framm 
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The  Jesuits  had  carried  the  day,  and  Spain  had 
made  up  its  mind  at  last  to  enforce  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Pius.  A  combination  of  curious  circumstances,  assisted 
by  four  and  twenty  miles  of  water,  had  protected 
England  hitherto  from  sharing  the  miseries  of  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  but  the  exemption  in  itself,  provoking  to 
the  natural  envy  of  the  less  fortunate,  could  not  last 
for  ever.  Not  a  year  had  passed  without  a  warning 
of  an  intended  invasion,  and  the  notice  to  prepare  had 
not  been  thrown  away. 

.  Thirty  years  of  peace  were  supposed  abroad  to  have 
emasculated  the  once  warlike  Enorlish  nation,  and  to 
have  so  enamoured  the  people  of  quiet,  that  they  had 
no  longer  energy  to  defend  their  own  firesides.  If 
their  vigour  was  unimpaired  it  was  held  certainly  that 
they  must  want  skill  and  experience.  Their  peculiar 
weapon  the  long  bow,  though  it  had  not  yet  become  a 
toy  for  the  playground,  could  no  longer  decide  a  bat- 
tle in  the  foce  of  muskets  and  cannon  ;  and  ardent 
Catholic  Europe  expected  confidently  that  in  collision 
with  the  trained  regiments  of  S})ain  or  France,  the 
English  militia  would  break  in  pieces  at  the  first  en 
counter.  On  the  sea  they  were  acknowledfjed  to  bo 
Btill  danjxerous.  The  En<rlish  corsair  was  a  name  of 
terror  wherever  tliere  were  Catliolic  traders  to  ho 
pillaged.  Engli>h  merchantmen  in  the  Mediterraneai) 
defied,  en<Tai!:ed,  and    defeated   the    roval  iralleys    ol 
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Spain,  tliough  outmatched  to  twice  their  strength. 
The  general  impression,  however,  was  that  if  the  naval 
defences  could  be  pierced,  and  a  well  found  army  be 
tlirown  on  shore  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
power  of  England  would  collapse  in  ruins.  London 
it^self  was  undefended  ;  and  there  was  not  a  fortress  in 
the  whole  island  which  would  delay  an  army  for  an 
hour. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  knew 
better  what  the  country  was  made  of.  Although  the 
hundred  beef-eaters  at  Court  constituted  the  only  per- 
manently existing  force  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  English  and  Spanish  soldiers  had  encoun- 
tered in  many  a  hard  fight  on  the  Antwei'p  dykes  or 
in  the  open  field,  and  man  to  man  the  Spaniards  could 
claim  no  superiority.  He  had  experienced  at  Sluys 
that  their  engineering  skill  was  not  contemptible.  He 
knew,  perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  a  writer,  who 
after  his  own  people  respected  the  Spaniards  above  all 
other  nations  in  the  world,  that  "  the  English  had 
always  been,  and  at  that  present  were,  a  free  people, 
such  as  in  few  or  no  other  realms  were  to  be  found 
the  like,  by  which  freedom  was  maintained  a  valiant 
courage  in  that  people."  ^  Flanders,  France,  and  Ire- 
land had  been  training  schools  where  many  thousands 
.)f  Entrlishmen  of  all  ranks  had  learnt  the  art  as  well 
as  the  ])ractice  of  war,  while  for  the  last  eight  years 
the  militia  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
modern    weapons.      Volunteer    military    schools    had 

1  Thus  in  1086  five  London  vessels  rctuniinp  from  Constantinople  en 
pa^fed  Don  Pedro  da  Leyva  with  eleven  armed  jjalleys  between  Sicily  and 
Mailtii.  The  action  lasted  five  hours;  one  of  the  galleys  was  sunk,  and  the 
Spanish  Admiral  was  obli^t-d  to  sheer  oti".  —  Hakluyt,  Vol.  II.  p.  422. 

^  Ct;rtain  things  to  be  c<»n>idered  for  the  special  wealth  of  England; 
MISS.  l>i)mtstic,  December,  1585. 
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been  established  all  over  the  country,  gentlemen  who 
had  served  abroad  drilling  the  sons  of  the  knights  and 
hquires.  Three  hundred  London  merchants  who  had 
seen  service  took  charge  of  the  city  corps,^  and  the 
exam])le  it  is  likelv  was  imitated  in  the  other  towns ; 
while  along  the  coast  the  privateering  trade  had  made 
lessons  in  fighting  a  part  of  the  education  of  eveiy 
high-spirited  lad. 

In  this  way  for  eight  years  all  England  had  been  in 
preparation  for  the  day  of  trial.  It  had  not  been  with- 
out danger,  for  the  general  military  organisation  had 
been  made  a  shield  behind  which  the  Catholic  families 
had  been  invited  to  make  ready  for  rebellion.  But 
the  recusants  were  known  and  marked  ;  thousrh  everv 
able-bodied  man  was  put  in  training,  the  custody  of 
the  arms  was  reserved  for  those  who  could  be  trusted ; 
while  the  Protestants  had  the  essential  advantage  that 
only  tliey  could  furnish  experienced  soldiers.  The 
Catholic  English  who  made  war  their  profession  were 
servino:  abroad  in  the  armies  of  Parma  or  Guise. 

Thus  it  was,  that  when  the  long  talked  of  peril  was 
at  the  doors,  and  the  people  were  called  on  to  take 
their  harness  to  resist  invasion,  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  well  officered  and  ap|)ointed,  were  ready  at  a 
day's  notice  to  fall  into  their  companies,  and  move 
wherever  they  were  wanted.  In  the  uncertainty 
where  the  S])aniards  would  land  they  were  left  at 
their  homes,  l)ut  with  their  line  of  action  accurately 
laid  down.  The  musters  of  the  midland  counties, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  were  to  form  a  separate  amiy 
for  the  defence  of  the  Queeirs  person,  and  were 
directed  to  assemble  on  the  first  note  of  alarm  between 
Windsor  and    Harrow.     The  rest  were  to  gather  lo 

I  Stowe. 
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the  point  of  danger.  The  coast  companies  had  orders 
to  fall  back,  wlierever  tlie  enemy  landed,  removing  the 
corn  antl  cattle,  and  avoiding  a  battle  till  the  force  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  joined  them.  Should  the 
landing  be,  as  was  expected,  in  Suffolk,  Kent,  or  Sus- 
sex, it  was  calculated  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  men  could  be  thrown  in  their  way  before 
they  could  reach  London,  while  twenty  thousand 
would  still  remain  to  encounter  Guise,  should  he 
attein})t  a  diversion  in  Hampshire  or  Dorsetshire.^ 

How  far  forces  thus  constituted  could  have  held  their 
ground  against  the  veteran  soldiers  whom  they  would 
have  encountered,  is  a  question  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  modest  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect.  In  say- 
ing that  he  would  have  to  fight  battle  after  battle,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  expected  to  win  the  first  and 
perha[)s  the  second.  He  expected  also  that  his  vic- 
tories, like  those  of  Pyrrhus,  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chased, and  was  very  far  from  confident  of  the  ultimate 
result.  It  would  turn,  in  human  probability,  on  the 
action  of  the  Catholics,  about  which  there  was  still  an 
uneasy  uncertainty.  Philip's  claims  on  the  succession 
liad  alienated  those  who  were  Catholics  rather  by 
descent  than  fanaticism ;  but  there  was  still  a  party  of 
unknown  strength  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  political  leader, 
who  had  forgotten  their  countrv  in  their  creed. 

Father  Darbysliire,  an  English  Jesuit  at  Paris,  told 
an  agent  of  Walsingham's,  ''  wishing  to  gain  him  to 
the  cause,"  that  "  there  was  a  band  of  men  in  London, 
with  an  officer  sworn  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  b.ad 

1  "  Notes  of  places  likely  to  be  assailed  ;  "  "  Notes  of  the  forces  to  repaSf 
oat  of  each  county/'  &c.:  ^fSS.  Domestic^  1588.  Compare  the  Muster  Ustii 
printed  in  Murdin,  pp.  594-616. 
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served  under  Parma,'*  who,  when  the  Armada  was  in 
the  Channel,  and  "  all  the  forces  were  drawn  to  the 
coast  to  resist  invasion,"  nitended  to  rise,  set  fire  to  the 
citv,  force  the  To^ver,  and  release  Lord  Arundel.  The 
Catholic  standard  was  then  to  be  raised,  and  the  faith- 
ful everywhere  would  take  arms  and  join  the  Span- 
]ard3.  Even  if  there  was  no  general  rebellion,  there 
was  a  fear  that  advantaore  micrht  be  taken  of  the  ab- 
sence  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  population  from  their 
homes  to  make  local  disturbances,  which  would  recall 
them  from  the  army,  or  render  them  unwilling  to  join 
their  standards,  for  fear  of  what  might  happen  in  their 
absence ;  and  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Council  to 
use  the  gallows  freely  on  the  slightest  sign  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  create  trouble.^ 

It  was  not  by  land,  however,  either  that  the  Span- 
iards most  feared  the  Encrh'sh,  or  that  EriHish  states- 
men  and  officers  most  relied  on  the  powers  of  the 
country  to  defend  itself,  if  it  was  only  allowed  fair  play. 
An  En<:lishman  writincr  from  Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  the 
preparations  for  the  Armada,  reported,  "  that  he  had 
talked  to  many  of  the  people  there.  They  confessed 
they  feared  England  on  the  water,  but  not  on  the  land. 
The  English,  tliey  said,  were  better  warriors  than  they 
on  the  seas.  Their  mariners  and  gunners  were  better, 
and  they  feared  their  fireworks."^     Their  experience 

1  MS.  cndorfied  "  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Alis,  April,  1588":  MSS.  VomcB- 

2  *'  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  Kinj;  of  Spain  is  not  altogether  hope- 
l«Bfl  of  Fonie  party  of  I'apists  and  malcontents.  If  the  regiments  be  not 
in  readiness,  it  will  be  too  late  to  a«8emhle  them  for  resistance  of  any  for- 
eign enemy,  and  to  withstand  them  at  home  boh  in  one  day;  for  every 
insn  will  stand  in  fear  of  the  firing  of  his  own  house  and  the  destruction 
of  his  family  Therefore  if  a-iy  stir  should  happen  in  this  c*isc,  scmo 
•evere  proceeding  would  he  speedily  used  by  martial  law."  —  IMaces  likely 
to  be  assailed:  .1/N.  Ibid.,  April,  1588. 

•  Report  fron  Lisbon.    James  Tyehall,  April,  1588"  M8,  Ibid. 
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of  Drake  and  Hawkins  and  their  companions  had  made 
them  modestly  fonscious  of  tlieir  own  inferinrity  where 
numbers  were  in  aiiv  way  ecjiral. 

But  a  fleet  was  not  like  the  militia,  a  thing  which 
the  country  could  extemi^orise  ou^of  its  own  resources. 
The  sea  towns  and  private  adventurers  could  fit  out 
merchantmen  to  fight  effectively  against  an  enemy  of 
their  own  size  and  strength  ;  but  the  largest  ship  in 
Enp;land  at  this  time  belonging  to  a  private  owner  did 
not  exceed  four  hundred  tons,  and  of  vessels  of  that 
size  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  sailing  from 
any  port  in  the  country.  The  armed  cruisers  wliioli 
liad  won  so  distinguished  a  name  in  both  hemispheres, 
were  of  the  dimensions  of  the  present  schooner  yachts 
in  the  Cowea  squadron.  Philip,  as  a  paternal  governor,  ' 
had  encouraged  shipbuilding  in  Spain  by  grants  from 
the  Crown.  For  every  vessel  which  was  constructed 
above  three  hundred  tons  burden  he  allowed  four 
ducats  a  ton  ;  for  every  vessel  above  five  hundred  lie 
allowed  six  ducats  a  ton :  half  of  his  grant  being  a 
bonus  from  the  Crown,  half  a  loan  to  tie  repaid  at  leis- 
ure. Eliaihelh  had  been  advised  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple.^ But  she  had  preferred  to  leave  her  subjects  to 
their  own  enterpnse,  nor  had  she  cared  herself  to  lead 
the  way  of  improvement.  When  her  naval  resources 
were  alt  counted,  including  vessels  wliich  had  been 
built  for  her  father  and  sister,  the  entire  English  navy 
contained  but  thirteen  ships  above  four  hundred  tons, 
and  in  tlie  whole  fleet,  including  fifteen  small  cutters 
and  pinnaces,  there  were  only  thirty-eight  vessels  of 
all  sons  and  sizes  carrying  the  Queen's  Hag.  She  had 
extended  to  the  dockyards  tlie   same  hard  thrift  with 

'  Crnnin  lliiiigt  tu  b«  considered  tor  tbe  apeci*!  wedlh  of  Englud' 
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which  slie  had  pared  down  her  expenses  everywhere. 
One  precaution  oniy  she  h.id  taken  on  the  other  side, 
characterJHtic  also  of  htrself.     She  had  placed  at  t™-, 
head  of  hor  naval  administration  tlie  fittest  person  in 
her  dominions   to  manage  it — Sir  John  Hawkins  — 
who,  sea  robber,  corsair,  slave  hunter,  as  he  was,  yet 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  threw  his  mind  and  his  fortune 
into  his    charge.      When  the  moment  of  trial  canro;~-^ 
Hawkins  sent  her  ships  to  sea  in  sueh  condition,  hull,      I 
ripging,  spars,  and   running   ro]>e,  that  they  bad  no     / 
match  in  the  world  either  for  speed,  safety,  or  endur-    J 
ance.     In  the  small  Swallow  which  had  been  bnilt  b; 
King    Henry.    Lord    Howard    offered    to    sail   to  Rio 
Janeiro  in  the  wildest  storm  that  could  blow, 

A  few  words  in  detail  maybe  spared  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  fleet  which  was  about  to  accomplish  so 
splendid  a  service.  In  ordiiiarj'  times,  one  or  two 
second  class  vessels  alone  were  kept  in  commission, 
which  discharged  the  duties  very  imj>crfectly  of  Chan- 
nel police.  The  navy  did  not  exist  as  a  profession.  It 
was  the  Queen's  policy  to  appear  as  little  as  possible  in 
any  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  to  leave  it  to  priva- 
teers. When  officers  were  wanted,  thoy  were  chosen 
from  those  who,  like  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  adventurers.  The  crews  were 
engaged  by  the  week,  by  the  month,  or  for  some  special 
service,  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1583  consist- 
ing of  Bnrglilcy,  Walsingham,  Howani,  Drake,  and 
Fi-obislier,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  ships  and 
stores,  and  so  to  org;inise  the  yards  at  Portsmouth  aud 
Chatham,  tliat  a  squadron  could  be  held  ready  (or  sea 
if  suddenly  called  for.  The  whole  navy  was  then 
thonmghly  ovi-rbanlcd  and  repaired.  The  charges  for 
its  future  maintenance  were  divided  into  ordinary  and 
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extraordinary.  The  first  covered  repairs  of  all  kinds, 
wages  of  shipwriglits,  carpenters,  clurks,  watchmen, 
and  cost  of  timbers,  ropes,  ancliora,  mooring  cables  and 
otlier  necessary  dockyani  expenses.  For  all  tliis  the 
Queen  allowed  four  tliousand  pounds  a  year.  She 
tiibiigbt  the  sum  excessive,  but  it  could  not  be  brought 
lower.  The  second,  or  extraordinary  charges,  covered 
special  ex])edition3,  for  which  in  every  instance  a  par- 
ticular estimate  was  made  by  the  Council,  with  the 
lighter  cordage,  canvas,  provisions,  and  other  perish- 
able stores  of  which  the  consumption  varied  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  service.  It  included  also  the 
building  of  wharves,  sheds,  and  storehouses,  and  also  of 
new  ship?  "f  which  it  was  then  decided  tlmt  one  at 
least  must  every  year  be  added  to  the  fleet.  Construc- 
tion of  this  kind  was  done  by  contract.  The  ships  were 
expected  to  last  in  good  condition  thirty  years  at  least. 
The  Bonaventnra,  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons,  waa 
built  in  1560.  She  was  with  Drake  in  his  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies  in  1586.  She  carried  his  flag  at 
Cadiz  in  1587.  She  had  been  engiiged  in  every  ser- 
vice of  consequence  which  had  been  undertaken  since 
the  Queen's  accession.  She  was  caught  in  a  gale 
in  thu  beginning  of  1588,  and  ran  on  a  sandliank  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  when,  to  use  Lord  How- 
ard's words,  "  it  was  thought  impossible,  unless  she 
had  been  made  of  iron,  that  she  should  not  have  been 
severely  injured  if  not  lost."  She  was  got  oflF  "with- 
out a  spoonful  of  water  in  her  well ;"  ana  after  a  hard 
life  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Admiral  said  "  there  was 
not  iH  the  world  a  stronger  ship."* 

Tile  cost  at  which  vessels  of  this  kind  were  con 

Btructed  indicates  that  althougli  contractors  did  their 

1  Llti  UoiTitd  to  Bui^chlej-,  March  9-19, 1588:  MSB.  Domutie 
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work  well,  they  were  contented  with  moJerate  prufito. 
Tiie  R^inbuw,  fi  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  was  sot 
afloat  fit  at  al]  points  for  sea,  fur  tivo  thousand  one 
hundi-ed  pminds;  the  Vanguard,  also  of  five  hundred 
tons,  f<)r  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,'  —  or  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  about 
thirteen  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  respec- 
tively. 

The  wages  of  an  able  seaman  under  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  sixpence  a  day,  or  calculated  in  meat,  drink, 
and  clothinj;,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  equal  to  six  shillings  of  our 
money.  Out  of  this  lie  found  his  own  living.  As  the 
value  of  money  began  to  fall  with  the  introduction  of 
bullion  from  America,  tlie  Governnn'iit  altered  the 
mode  of  payment,  themselves  supplying  the  ship's 
rations.  In  1585,  the  sixjwnce  tried  by  the  same 
standard  was  worth  but  three  shillings,  and  the  sailor 
received  in  money  six  and  eight  pence  a  month,  while 
of  Ibod  "  of  good  and  seasonable  victuals  "  his  allow- 
ance for  every  flesh  day,  i.  e.  for  every  Sunilay,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  was  a  pound  of  biscuit 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and 
two  pounds  of  meat  —  salt  l>eef,  fresh  beef  or  mutton, 
as  the  case  might  be.  On  the  three  other  days,  he  had 
the  same  quantity  of  beer  and  biscuit  with  half  a  ling 
or  a  cod.  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  or  a  pound  of 
cheese.  The  diet  was  occasion  .-illy  varied  by  substitut- 
ing bacon  for  beef  and  mutton,  reducing  the  salt  fish 
and  increasing  tlie  butter  and  cheese  ;  in  all  cases, 
however,    the    beer   and    bread    remaining    constant.' 

1  Nnm*<  nf  lier  Miiie.ly-«  shipa  wnl  to  ecu,  I)c.-i;iiibcr  2T,  1587^»niiBiT 

■'  l'n.r«.rli..n  ..f  vktu.il  for  sis  Ihousand  nirii  for  f]x  weeks,  1581 ;  Nolo  of 
•  •HniD-a  diet,  Kcbruarj',  1^BI^;  Tbe  Yarttjot  of  ttie  N>if  to  lli«  Lord  \4- 
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Tln-'se  allowances  were  never  altered  w]:atever  might 
bo  tile  variatiwti  of  jirice  ;  the  costof  eacli  man'a  three 
iliiily  meats  ranging  from  foiiii>ence  to  se^'enpence,  at 
which  it  liad  permanently  settled  by  1588.  The  pay 
litui  been  raised  tliree  years  before  at  the  intercession 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  from  .six  and  eight  pence  a  month 
to  ten  shillings.  The  increase,  however,  cost  nothing 
to  the  Crown,  a  smaller  crew  better  paid  being  found 
to  do  more  effective  service.  Hawkins  said  he  had 
observed  that  with  higher  wages  men  become  more 
liealthy  and  self-respecting,  "such  as  could  make  shift 
tor  themselves  and  keep  themselves  clean,  without 
vermin."  * 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1583, 
five  new  ships  had  been  added  to  the  navy,  larger  than 
Any  which  were  already  afloat;  the  Ark  Raleigli  and 
the  Victory  of  eight  hundred  tons,  the  Bear  and  the 
Elizabeth  Jonas  of  nine  hundred,  and  the  Triumph  of 
a  thousand.  The  four  last  named  liad  not  been  com-  -^ 
missioned  before  1588.  They  had  been  constructed 
upon  a  new  principle,  intrfiduccd  by  Hawkins.  The 
high  sterns  and  forecastles  were  lowered,  the  keels  i 
lengthened,  and  the  hues  made  finer  and  sharper.  Old 
t^eamcn  shook  their  heads  at  the  innovation,  and  fore 
told  the  usual  disasters.     They  would  be  too  crank,  it 

mird,  July  a3-Augi»t  j,  tSStl:  MSS.  Donuitic.  Tlie  Spaniards,  still  mora 
kvare  or  llifl  iinpoTliince  of  chanRc  of  diet  Ht  Mb,  Taried  the  nlinnn  mnra 
rrei|tienilv.  A  [lound  anil  a  half  of  bnad  and  a  pint  of  Andalu^imi  wins 
wag  alloired  dnily.  Itleat,  lixh,  and  che«»  ollenrntcd  in  rather  smnlln 
i)>i«ntiti*ii  than  in  En(r[and,  but  wilh  the  additinn  of  peas,  beam,  and 
Karli.',  mads  into  BOiip.  —  Orden  tinned  hv  Dnn  Pedro  l)e  Valdei,  ISTB: 
Mas.  fpnin,  K/Jli  ll.mie.  Tfaa  rations  of  Rnglii'h  loidien  in  the  Held  were 
On  a  yet  ninre  lih^rnl  i-cale.  Sir  Henry  Sidroy,  when  I^rd  Uepuly.  lixed 
the  daily  allnuance  for  each  Rn^litih  HOlilior  in  Ireland  at  two  pound*  and 
a  hrilt'of  lieef  nnil  a  pouml  and  a  half  of  bread.  —  Notes  on 
of  the  army:  MSS.  /i't/««/,  June,  157.-i. 

1  Naval  notes,  U;ireb,  IfiBJ-S:  MSS.  DomttHe. 
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was  said,  to  carry  sail.  They  were  fit  only  for  smooth 
water,  and  would  founder  m  the  heavy  seas  of  the 
Atlantic.^  Tlie  Queen  Iwving  paid  dear  for  them, 
shrunk  from  experiments  which  might  aliew  her  to 
have  countenanced  an  expensive  foliy,  and  had  pre- 
ferred so  far  to  keep  them  safe  at  their  moorings  in  the 
Med  way. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  royal  navy  of  England 
when  called   on  to  face  the  most  powerful  fleet  which 
had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time.     The  priffl:=~\ 
teei-s  promised  to  he  useful  as  auxiliaries.     The  great    / 
merchants  in  every  port  armed  tlie  best  of  tlieir  ships. 
London  provided  thirty ;  Southampton,  Poole,  Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bristol  contributed 
as  they  were  able;  and  English  brigs  and  barques  of 
two  hundred  tons,  which  never  went  to  sea  withont 
being  prepared  to    encounter   pirates,    were    no    con- 
temptible allies.     Lord  Howard  of  Ethngharn  had  also 
two  ships  of  his  own.    Hawkins  Iiad  four  or  five.   Drake 
had  a  whole  squadron,  for  the  western  privateers  rallied 
of  themselves  to  the  flag  of  their  chosen  hero.     But  it 
was  on  the  Queen's  ships  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle     > 
would  have  to  fall,  and  above  the  largest  of  them  the     , 
vast  fjallcons  and  galleasses  towered  up  like   Flemish    ' 
dray-horses  by  the  side  of  the  light  Arabian  coursers: 

tiie  Bonaventura,  the  Golden  Lion  the  Rainbow, 
and  the  Dreadnought  had  been  with  Dnike  at  Cadiz, 
and  on  Drake's  return,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Bnrgliley,  had  been  paid  otF  and  dismantled.  The 
dockyards  had  suffered  like  every  other  department 
of  the  pnblic  service  from  the  Queen's  determina- 
tion to  make  peace.  The  repairing  work  had  fallen 
&r  inlo  arrears;  and  in  September,  1587,  when  Philijj 

>  Hawkins  to  Bnrghlej',  July  17-47:  MSS.  Dwttttu. 
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sent  orders  to  Snnta  Cruz  fo  sail,  and  bade  Pnrmn  pre- 
pare for  his  immeiliate  arrival,  tlitTt;  ivas  not  a  vessel 
in  the  cliannej  carrying  the  Qneen's  flag  larger  than  a 
pinnace.  Tlie  sliips  were  lying  half-rigged  at  Cliat- 
ham,  with  neither  crews  nor  officers,  and  reqnirtng  all 
of  them  to  be  examined  and  refitted,  before  tiiey  could 
be  sent  to  sea  for  a  winter's  cruise.  Several  weeks  at 
least  would  be  consumed  before  men  in  sufficient  num- 
bers could  be  collected  and  arms  and  stores  taken  on 
board.  The  Queen,  in  Leicester's  words,  "  was  treat- 
ing for  peace  disarmed  ;  "  and  had  Santa  Cruz  been 
able  to  use  the  opportunity,  he  would  have  found  his 
way  to  Margate  Itoads  wiihout  receiving  or  firing  a 
shot.  Burghlcy,  who  had  believed  that,  for  this  year 
at  least,  the  danger  had  passed  over,  was  roused  at  the 
beginning  of  October  from  his  dangerous  security.  The 
galleon  which  Drake  had  brought  home  with  him  in 
August  was  sold  «'itli  her  cargo,  and  the  money  turned 
to  instant  account.^  An  embargo  was  laid  on  the  mei-- 
chaiit-sbips  in  the  variims  ports,  and  their  crews  were 
impressed  for  the  Qneen's  service.  Hawkins  was 
directed  to  put  the  whole  navy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
condition  for  sea ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
instructions  were  sent  to  Howard  of  Effingham  "  to 
take  the  ships  into  tlie  Channel  to  defend  the  realm 
against  the  Sjianiards." 

Just  as  in  Spain  the  intended  storming  of  the  strong- 
hold of  heresy  had  stirred  the  crusading  spirit, 
and  the  Castilian  nobles  had  sent  the  best  of 
their  sons  to  the  Armada,  so  when  the  call  was  sounded 
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at  last  fcr  the  (lefence  of  EnplaiKl,  it  rung  likp  h  trum- 
pet-note through  manor-house  and  castle.  Tlie  t-hief 
of  the  honse  of  Hoivartl  was  in  the  Tower,  praying 
for  the  success  of  the  servants  of  the  Pope;  but  the 
Admiral,  as  if  to  wipe  the  stain  from  the  scutcheon, 
brought  his  aon-in-law.  Lord  Sheffield,  and  one  at  least 
of  the  Duke  of  NoHoIk's  sons,  to  serve  at  his  siile. 
Lord  Henry  Seymour  came  too,  and  all  rhe  distin- 
guished seamen,  Hawkins,  Froliisher,  Palmer,  Town- 
send,  and  numbers  more,  whose  names  were  only  less 
illustrious.  Drake  was  already  at  Plymouth,  with  his 
own  squadron  of  |)rivateers,  and  tlie  Revenge,  a  Queen's 
ship  which  had  been  sent  down  to  him.  'The  common 
sailors  who  had  vohiiUeered  "were  as  able  a  compimy 
as  were  ever  seen  "  —  ill  found  in  apparel,  and  desir- 
ing, not  unreasonably,  a  month's  wages  in  advance  to 
provide  themselves,  hut  otherwise  the  pride  and  flower 
of  English  mariners.i 

Lord  Howard's  first  commission,  drawn  by  Drake's 
advice,  leiV  him  free  to  act  at  his  discretion,  "  to  In- 
vade the  Spanish  dominions,"  if  it  should  be  thought 
good,  or  to  go  wherever  he  saw  a  chance  to  strike  a 
blow.*  The  fleet  was  on  fire  with  enthusiasm.  Sea- 
men and  oflieers,  honest  Englishmen  everywhere,  had 
for  years  been  longing  to  have  done  with  privateering, 
false  co!(mrs,  lies,  and  pretences,  and  "  to  have  a  good 
severe  open  war  with  Spain,  as  the  only  road  to  an 
honourable  settlement."  Their  wishes  seemed  likely 
to  be  gratified  at  last.  Mid-winter  as  it  was,  the  gen- 
eral desire  was  to  follow  up  Drake's  work  at  Cadi:., 
lie   on   the  const  of  Spain,  and  either  dash  Into  the 
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Tagua  and  bum  tlie  fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor  there,  or 
else  enrich  England  and  ruin  Philip  by  seizing  the 
Indian  treasnres  at  the  month  of  his  own  harbours.^ 

But  the  vessel  of"  the  State  was  still  fiir  from  open 
waters.  To  the  disgust  of  every  one  it  was  annoiuiced, 
immediately  afCur  the  issue  of  the  commission,  that  ' 
tJie  services  of  the  fleet  woidd  be  required  only  for  six  I 
weeks,  Ircfoie  the  end  of  which  the  Queen  confidently 
hojied  tliat  peace  would  be  eatabUshed.  The  limitation 
itself  made  a  distant  enterprise  impossible  ;  but  she 
could  not  wait  till  even  this  sliort  period  had  elapsed. 
She  had  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  Sir  James 
Crofts  that  soldiers  and  sailors  wished  for  war  because 
it  was  their  trade,  and  that  Howard  and  Drake,  if  left 
at  sea,  would  do  some  rash  violent  action  which  would 
make  negotiations  more  difiicult.  A  random  story 
came  up  from  Spain  that  the  Armada  was  dissolving, 
and  on  tlie  credit  of  it  she  directed  the  dismissal  of 
half  the  crews  wliich  had  been  collected  and  engaged 
at  so  mucli  expense.  She  ordered  two-thirds  of  the 
fleet  to  stay  in  the  Thames  with  reduced  complements. 
Slie  sent  Drake  to  lie  at  Portsmouth  with  three  small 
vessels,  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour  to  cruise  siiort- 
lianded  with  the  rest  in  the  Channel,  but  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  pass  beyond  it.' 

Her  orders  were  obeyed.  T)ie  men  were  dispersed, 
the  fleet  was  made  practically  useless,  and  the  sea  was 
again  open  ;  and  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Philip,  m 
if  he  had  divined  what  Ills  sister-in-law  wouM  do,  or 
as  If  he  had  received  secret  Information  from  England, 
sent  the  Armada  the  second  ordei-s  to  sail,  which  were 

■  KDti!iioriierMajei<t7'a  thipsaenllo  eea,  December  !3-Jaiiuuy9:  M8S. 
*  AlteraiiuD  in  the  order  of  Ibc  fleet,  Juiuiy,  1C6S. 
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anfiilfilled  only  tlirough  the  death  of  Santa  Crux. 
"Never,"  said  Lord  Howard,  savai^e  at  nia  mistress's 
perversity,  "  never  since  England  was  England  was 
there  snch  a  stratageni  and  mask  made  to  deceive  iis 
withal  as  this  treaty."'  "We  are  wasting  money,'* 
■aid  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  wasting  stnmgth,  dishonour- 
ing and  discrediting  ourselves  by  our  uncertain  dally- 
ing." 2 

Nothing  that  could  be  said  in  the  least  availed. 
The  merchant-ships  were  released,  and  the  best  of  the 
crews  rejoined  them,  and  went  their  way  upon  other 
voyages,  beyond  reach  of  recovery,  "  God  send  nie 
to  see  such  a  company  together  again  when  need  is," 
wrote  the  Lord  Admiral.  "If  tlie  power  of  Sjiain 
come  before  the  middle  of  April,  there  will  be  as  much 
ado  to  have  men  to  furnish  us  as  ever  was,  and  men 
we  must  have,  or  the  ships  will  do  no  good,"  *  "  What 
did  move  her  Majesty,"  he  continued,  "  to  diminish 
our  forces  on  the  sudden  I  know  not.  If  anything 
be  attempted  now  upon  the  sudden,  either  for  Scotland 
or  to  invade  this  coast,  we  shall  do  as  much  goiid 
for  the  service  as  the  hoys  which  lie  at  Lyon  ()nay. 
There  is  no  master  in  England  that  will  undertake 
with  these  men  that  are  now  'n  them  to  carry  the 
ships  hack  to  Chatham.  Our  state  is  well  known  in 
Flanders,  and  as  we  were  a  terror  to" them  at  our  first 
coming  out,  so  now  they  make  little  j-eckoning  of  us. 
They  know  that  we  are  like  bears  tied  to  stakes,  and 
they  may  come  as  dogs  to  offend  us,  and  we  cannot 
hurt  them."  * 

It   would   have   been   easy  now  for  Parma,  if  the 

t"  Wal-inirlia 
o  \V»1jii]).'biiii 
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wcatlier  would  liavc  allowed  liim,  eitlier  to  laiul  a  few 
tlioiisuml  men  on  tlie  coast  of  P'ife,  or  to  transport  liia 
entire  army  to  £n<;laiitl.  Howard  could  not  liave 
fired  a  shot  to  interfere  witli  liini.  Tlie  Scolcli  plan, 
however,  Iiad  been  fjiven  up  for  reasons  best  kruMvn  to 
Phi!i]j.  Tiie  weatiier  was  wild  and  boisterous  beyond 
ex])erieiice.  Exposure  and  sii-kness  had  thinned  the 
rolls  of  the  Prince's  companies  far  below  the  number 
with  which  he  believed  that  he  could  prudently  make 
the  ventnre  ;  nor  if  bis  ranks  had  been  as  full  as  be 
could  have  wished  to  see  them,  would  he  have  risked 
his  army  upon  the  Channel  in  the  wave-swept  hoys 
and  barf^es  of  the  Belgian  ports,  till  a  more  advanced 
seasim  bronglit  smoother  seas.  The  worst  actual  mis- 
chief was  the  false  economy  of  the  changes  of  plan. 
A  week  after  the  strength  of  the  fleet  had  been  re- 
duced, the  Queen  grew  uneasy  at  being  defenceless. 
Orders  were  sent  to  restore  Seymour's  squadron  to  ita 
full  numbers,  while  the  8hi]>s  in  the  Thames  were  re- 
called to  Chatham  to  be  paid  off.  A  fortnight  later, 
in  a  fifsli  panic,  they  were  commanded  again  to  sea ; 
men  had  to  be  collected  wherever  they  could  befound, 
and  bounties  and  allowances  were  made  necessary, 
which  doubled  the  cost  at  which  they  could  have  kept 
in  commi-isiim  from  the  beginning. 

There  had  been  the  same  "  uncertain  dallying  "  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  order  lo  Portsmouth 
was  recalled,  and.  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  down  to  the  coast  of  Spain  with 
the  Revenge  and  the  privateer  squadron.  But  the 
•jermission  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  given.  Although 
Parma  had  distinctly  refused  to  grant  a  general  armis- 
tice, which  would  guarantee  England  against  attacks, 
the  Queen  discovered  that  if  Drake  shewed  himself  off 
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Liribon,  "  it  would  be  a  liindranre  to  the  peace  ;  the 
King  of  Spain  would  take  It  il!,"  ' 

Witli  tlio  small  proi^russ  made  by  her  Commissioners 
in  Flitmlers,  and  witii  the  daily  reports  which  came  in 
from  Spiiin  of  the  approach  of  the  Armada,  she  couM 
not  rffiLse  to  allow  the  fleet  to  remain  at  sea.  But 
she  permitted  some  miserable  scoundrel  to  lay  a  plan 
before  her  for  saving  expenses,  by  ontfiiig  down  the 
seamen's  diets,  stop])irig  the  beef  and  mutton,  and  set- 
ting them  to  defend  their  countrv-  and  her  throne,  on 
fish,  dried  peas,  and  oil.^  Clinging  to  her  hopes  of 
peace,  and  afraid  probably  of  the  navy  endangering  it, 
she  tied  the  ships  to  harbour  by  supplying  the  stores  in 
driblets.  She  allowed  nitions  but  for  a  month  at  a 
time,-  and  permitted  no  reserves  lo  be  pntvided  in  the 
victualling  offices.  Drake  had  offended  her  by  con- 
suming ammunition  at  target  practice.  She  would  not 
give  him  a  second  opportunity.  "  Tlic  ))i'0])ortion  o^ 
powder  "  in  the  largest  sliijis  w;is  "  sufficient  but  for  a 
day  and  a  halfs  service  if  it  w.is  begun  and  continued 
as  the  servi<'e  might  require  ;  "  in  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
'•  it  was  Miflicicr.t  but  f..r  one  day's  service."  3  "  C.od 
my  lords."  ex])iistul;itcd  Dciike  with  the  Council,  "con- 
sider deeply  of  this,  for  it  importetli  the  loss  of  all."* 

1  WovinA  (g  Jliirclili-r,  Mnr.-li  fi-ll);  MSS.  D-mettk. 

'  '■  Kvurj-  ii.nn's  viclnnl  of  b»i-f  slnnd.-H>  lifr  Maj.-ij-  four  |wore  Ih*  Any, 
!wn  pftiie  ittv  piiiinil  lit-Fiilmt  ca^kti  anil  pall.  t<n  the  inoit  Iwini;  foui 
MKuDH  uiiMUiilKih  10  Bixti'iTii  {viice  llie  day  fur  Ihvlr  iiu'it,  IksiiIik  bread 
■11(1  drink  I)y  nltcriiiR  tliat  kind  of  viclual  ti>  Hob,  nil,  and  pea*,  her 
Maicftv'i'  L-tiiirKi:  vrill  bo  but  three  pi-Hcc  fnr  llirec  ll.hf*  tlie  ilav  at  ten 
flitllitixx  IliB  liiindn'd  of  Xenluiid  ti^ll,  two  [■viii-v  in  oil  for  llie  nicsH  the 

in  *11  tiijiit  penw  the  iiv  un  crerv  moen,  wlii.-li  n  half  llie  cliaiw  Ilul 
bri^  dill  M,iiid."  -  I'ruvifion  of  vivluala  for  \h«  fleet,  Mar>:li  Ij-U.-  U& 
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It  was  nc  fault  of  the  Coun-il.  The  Council  would  not 
have  luft  Drake  to  ask  for  nliat  was  obviously  neces- 
sary. The  Queen  had  taken  upon  herself  the  detailed 
management  of  everything.  Lord  Howard's  letters 
prove  that  she  and  she  only  was  responsible.  As  if 
every  officer  she  possessed  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin 
her,  alio  appears  to  have  kept  all  descriptions  of  sup- 
plies within  her  own  reach  in  London  or  at  Chatham, 
jwnnitting  nothing  to  lie  served  out  without  an  order 
from  herself;  and  the  ships  at  Plymouth,  furnished 
from  a  distance  with  small  quantities  at  a  time,  we>« 
often  f<)r  many  days  without  food  of  any  hind. 

"  Such  a  thing  was  never  hoard  of*ini'e  there  were 
sliij)s  in  England,"  Lord  Howard  wrote  to 
Bnrghley,  "  as  no  victuals  in  store.  Her 
Majesty's  father  never  made  a  loss  supjily  than  six 
weeks,  and  yet  there  was  marvellous  help  upon  ex- 
tremity, for  there  were  ever  provisions  at  Portsmouth; 
and  also  at  Dover  store  ever  at  hand  upon  necessity."'' 

And  again  to  Walsingham  :  — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  her  Miijesty  is  so  careless  of  thiB  J 
most  dangerous  time.  I  fear  over  much  and  with 
grief  think  it,  her  Majesty  n'lies  upon  a  hope  that  will 
deceive  her  and  greatly  endanger  her,  and  then  it  will 
not  be  her  money  nor  her  jewels  tliat  will  help  her; 
for  as  they  will  do  good  in  time,  so  will  they  help  noth- 
ing for  the  n-dceming  of  time  being  lost,  I  dare  say 
her  Majesty  will  look  tliat  men  should  fight  for  her, 
and  I  know  they  will ;  but  I  pray  heartily  for  a  peace, 
for  I  see  that  which  should  be  the  ground  of  an  hon- 
orable war  will  never  appear;  for  sparing  and  war 
have  no  affinity  together,"  ' 
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Tlic  altii rations  of  purpose  liad  croated  so  much  con- 
fusu.n,  tliat  tlic  four  largest  ships,  the  Tri- 

''  uinpli,  the  Victory,  the  Elizabetli  Jonas,  and 

the  Bear,  wore  for  many  weeks  left  behind  for  want 
of  hands  to  man  them,  "keeping  Chatham  Church."* 
Tlie  Queen,  indeed,  had  considered  that  they  would 
not  be  wanted,  and  tliat  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
to  refit  them.  By  tlie  bej^inninf;  of  May,  the  hoiK-s 
of  peace  having  faded  away,  and  certain  information 
having  arrived  that  the  Armada  was  nn  the  point  of 
sailing,  iht  Council  so  far  prevailed  that  they  were  put 
in  order,  and  allowed  to  join  Howard  in  Margate  roads. 
Supplies  were  issued  to  the  entire  fleet,  calculated  to 
last  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  leaving  Lord  Ilenrv 
Seymour,  with  the  Vanguard,  the  Rainbow,  the  Ante- 
lope, and  a  sfjiiadL-iin  of  privateers,  to  watch  Dunkirk, 
the  Admiral  st.ind  down  Channel  to  join  Drake,  and 
wait  for  the  Sjiaiiiards'  coming.  Looking  into  Hou- 
logne  on  his  way,  which  the  Duke  of  Aumale  was 
vainlv  l)esicging,  ho  was  oft'  Plymouth  on  the  morning 
of  the  2:ird  of  May  (June  2rid).  Drake  with  forty 
sail,  adventurers  all  of  them  except  the  Revenge,  and 
Bent  to  sea  by  himself  and  his  friends,  came  out  to 
meet  iiim,  and  the  united  fleets,  imposing  at  least  in 
numbers,  entered  the  Sound  together.  Spies  had 
brought  word  that  the  Armada  intended  to  sail  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  In  the  condition  of  the  English 
magazines,  it  cotild  not  come  too  soon  ;  and  the  plan 
was  to  t;ike  in  water,  and  at  once  make  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  and  force  an  engagement  in  the  open 

■OH. 

Tlie  M'ealher,  however,  continued  desperate;  a  wild 
winter  liiid  been  followed  by  a  wilder  spring, 
and  the  lengthening  days  were  still  the  only 

I  Hotrird  to  Wiltingham,  March;  MSB.  DomalK. 
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Bigns  of  approaching  Bummer.  A  severe  south-west- 
*■''■'>'  S**'"^  ^^^  '"■  Plymouth  roadateiid,  undefended  by 
a  breakwater,  was  a  dangerous  ancliorage,  and  to  pat 
to  sea  n-as  more  dangerous  still.  Howard,  with  th« 
great  ships,  took  liis  chance,  and  lay  rolling  in  the 
Sound,  "dancing  lustily  as  the  gallantest  dancer  at 
Court."  Had  he  gone  into  the  harbour,  he  could  not 
have  come  out  unless  the  weather  moderated.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet,  being  smaller  and  m()re  manageable, 
went  for  shelter  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  and 
there  lay  chafing  with  impatience  while  tlioir  provision 
wasted  away.  Fresh  supplies  liad  been  promised,  but 
the  (lays  passed,  and  the  victualling  hoys  did  not  arrive ; 
on  the  28th  of  May  (June  7th),  there  was  but  food 
for  eighteen  days,  and  Devonshire,  strange  to  say, 
could  not  furnish  anything.  If  the  eighteen  days  ran 
out,  and  the  Spaniards  came  at  the  end  of  them,  the 
sailors  would  have  to  go  into  action  starving.  They 
continued  in  good  spirits,  ready,  "  if  well  handled,"  ta 
go  through  fire  and  water.  They  were  put  on  short 
rations,  but  they  caught  fish  to  eke  out  their  reduced 
mess -dinners.  There  was  sickness,  but  they  would  not 
yield  to  it;  one  and  all  praying  only  either  "for  the 
speedy  coming  of  tlio  enemy,"  or  the  e.xpected  bnt 
lingering  victuallers.^ 

The  impression  left  upon  tliose  who  were  at  this 
time  most  about  the  Queen,  who  saw  her  dail}-  and 
t'ausacted  business  with  her,  was  that  she  would  suc- 
oed  this  time  in  what  she  had  often  escaped  doing  by 
»  naiTow  accident,  and  finally  ruin  both  herself  and 
tlie  counlry.  She  now  knew  that  in  dancing  after 
peace,  she  had  been  pursuing  a  mJiiigc,  yet  the  knowl- 
edge made  no  difference.  She  was  incapable  of  per- 
)  Howird  to  T?>liiiighim,JuDC  13-22,  June  U-M'  MSB.  DomaB^ 
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(onal  fear,  and  she  skipped  and  jnked  and  wrangled 
over  her  money-bags,  as  if  the  Sjtanish  fleet  waa  a 
dream,  and  Philip  fabulous  as  a  wizard  of  rnmance, 
"I  am  Sony,"  wrote  Walsingliam  from  liis  bed  to 
Burgliley,*  "  to  see  so  great  a  danger  hanging  over 
this  realm  so  slightly  regarded  and  so  carelessly  pro- 
vided for.  I  would  to  God  the  enemy  were  no  more 
careful  to  assail  than  we  to  defend,  and  there  would  be 
the  less  cause  of  fear.  Seeing  that  we  liave  neithei- 
recoiirse  to  prayer,  nor  to  such  elTectual  preparations 
Ks  the  danger  importetli,  I  cannot  but  conclude  accord- 
ing to  man's  judgment,  sahis  ipsa  non  potest  servare 
hanc  rempublicam."' 

"  For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  Madam,"  said  I^ord 
Howard  to  lier,  "  awake  and  see  the  villanous  treasons 
round  about  you,  against  your  Maje=tv  and  the  realm."  * 
He  was  addressing  oars  closed  by  a  levity  and  obstinacy 
whicli  were  alike  incurable.  The  victuallers  came  to 
Plymouth  at  last,  ten  days  beyond  the  time.  They 
had  brought  provisions  but  for  one  additional  month 
only,  and  a  positive  message  tliat  no  more  should  be 
sent.  So  peremptory  ElizabetJi  was  about  it,  that  she 
fiirbade  further  preparations  to  be  mude,  nor  till  the 
month  was  out  cnuld  a  consent  be  wrung  from  her  for 
any  further  sujiply.  Tlie  contractors,  when  the  order 
reached  tliem,  answered  that  tbev  could  not  e.tecute  it 
within  less  than  four  weeks,  and  for  those  four  weeks, 
therefore,  if  a  knowledge  of  their  mistress's  character 
had  not  prepared  the  officers  for  what  might  possibly 
happen,  the  entire  fleet  would  have  been  without  food. 
The  one  month's  provisions  which  came  on  the  23rd  of 

>  WoMiTcham  •Ktn  nuliject  lo  cpilriuy,  ind  was  Ijing.  *9  he  pilheticallf 

(•id.-wniiinKftirmylil.- 
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Jnne  weie  <listributecl  to  make  them  last  for  six  creeks 
at  least.  Six  men  were  iiluccd  at  every  four  men's 
mt?ss.  Tliey  bore  it  without  cotiipIaiiiinjL;.  The  beer 
wliifh  liad  been  sent  at  the  same  time  was  sour  and 
piiisi)noiis.  They  bore  this  too,  or  would  have  borne  it, 
but  that  it  brought  dysentery,  a  more  dreaded  enemy 
than  the  Spaniard,  which  curried  them  off  by  scores. 
Unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  their  patient  suffering, 
Drake  and  Howard  ordered  wine  and  arrowroot  at 
riynioutli  on  their  own  responsibility  for  the  sick 
bedj.  When  all  was  over,  tiie  Queen  called  them 
to  a  sharp  account  for  an  extravagance  which  had 
saved  jxissibly  n  thousand  brave  men  to  fight  for  her*. 
Ilowani  disdained  to  defend  liimscif,  and  paid  the  bill 
out  of  his  own  purse. 

Hero  for  the  present  we  leave  the  English  fleet,  the 
Bumuier  as  it  deepened  becoming  only  more  and  more 
stormy  — gales  blowing  from  all  quartere,  now  a  hurri- 
cane of  thirty  lionrs  from  the  north,  now  shifting  to 
east  and  south-east,  and  then  lowest.  Tlie  "wind 
and  rain  "  was  uniform  in  nothing  but  violence,  "  so 
stormy  and  tempestuous  as  would  not  be  credited." 
The  "  oldest  6sherman  "  on  the  coast  could  not  remem- 
ber "such  a  summer  season,"'  One  satisfaction  only 
Lord  Howard  found,  and  tliat  a  great  one.  Plawkins 
at  least  had  done  his  share  of  the  work  rinlit  excel- 
lently. The  English  ships  were  "  in  royal  and  perfect 
estate,  feeling  the  sens  no  more  than  if  they  had  been 
riding  at  Chatham."  Through  the  whole  fleet  not  a 
s\i.v  was  sprained,  not  a  rope  parted,  timbers  and 
cordage  remained  sbiunch  and  sound  within  and  with- 
out.    The  Triumjili  and  her  four  large  consorts  were 

I  Lonl  a.  Snjniour  to  WalBinghsm,  July  13-23,  July  lB-28    MSH.  D» 
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grounded  again  and  again  "  to  tallow  and  to  wash."  * 
They  suffiTod  nothinp  from  tlie  strain,  and  they  were 
dry  to  tlie  ked  as  Aiiibian  sand.  Their  soa worthiness, 
however,  would  serve  ttiem  notliing  if  the  enemy  lin- 
gered till  their  magazines  were  empty.  Drake's  hopes 
were  still  to  make  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  supply  his 
necsssities  frnm  Philip's  stoi-e-ships  since  his  mistress 
failfd  him,  and  fight  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  har- 
bours. He  feared  that  Philip  knew  their  condition, 
«nd  was  waiting  jjurposely  till  want  of  food  dissolved 
them.  Once,  at  the  begiiniing  of  July,  with  a  north 
wind  the  fleet  stood  a<yoss  to  Ushant.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  wind  shifted.  They  feared  the  enemy  might 
pass  them,  and,  afi-aid  to  venture  further,  ran  back  to 
the  Sound,  and  there  they  waited  ;  in  all,  twenty-nine 
Queen's  ships  of  all  sizes,  ten  small  vessels  belonging 
to  Lord  II<iwani  and  his  family,  and  forty-three  pri- 
vateers between  forty  tons  and  four  hundred,  under 
Drake,  the  united  crews  amounting  to  something  over 
nine  thousand  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  slow,  hngering,  long  expected  Ar- 
mada was  at  last  really  apprnaeliing.  Lisbon  through 
the  spring  montlis  bad  been  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
confusion.  Three  nations,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
hi;;iu'se,  hiid  furnished  their  several  contingents.  The 
Spaniarils  themselves  not  wbollv  moulded  into  unity  — 
Gallicians,  Andalusians,  Catalans,  Caslilians,  were  di- 
vided into  squadrons,  imperfectly  understanding  each 
other,  and  separated  by  hereditary  fends.  The  hidal- 
gos fnim  Vaihidolid  and  Burgos,  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
volunteers,  lay  in  their  tents  surnmnded  by  their  ser- 
vants. I'lirlngiK'se  and  Casiilian  peasants,  not  so  en- 
thusia.stie,  and  im])ressed  from  their  farms  to  serve,  nere 
I  Hawkim  lo  Bur^ky,  July  17-87:  USS.  DomtUie. 
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kept  !n  gangs  under  guard,  lest  they  should  run  away. 
Six  different  ]angiia<:;cs  were  spoken  among  Philip's 
own  I'rce  subjects,  and  besides  these,  there  was  a  mot- 
ley conajjatiy  from  every  corner  of  tlie  known  world  — 
galley  slaves  from  Constantinople  and  Algiers,  Jesuits 
from  Rlicims,  exiled  priests,  Irish  and  English,  gather- 
ing like  ravens  to  the  spoil  of  the  heretics.  Lord 
Baltinglass  was  therefrom  the  Wicklow  hills;  Lord 
Maxwell,  turned  now  Into  Earl  of  Morton,  from  the 
Scotch  borders ;  Caley  O'Connor,  a  distinguished 
"murderer,"  "  who  could  sjxiak  nothing  but  his  own 
tongue  ;  "  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,^  dreaming  of  the 
Desmond  coronet ;  with  many  a  young  Scotch  and 
English  gentleman  besides,  who  had  listened  too  ar- 
dently to  the-  preaching  of  Campian  and  Holt.  The 
faithful  of  alt  countries  had  rushed  together,  as  at  the 
call  of  an  archangel,  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle 
fur  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Clnirch. 

Among  these  elements  Medina  Sidonia  kept  such 
order  as  he  couhl,  Ids  chief  difficulty  being 
to  prevent  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from 
breaking  each  other's  bea<ls  u|>on  the  quays.  At 
length  the  weary  propanitions  were  completed;  the 
galleons  were  equipped  for  sea,  the  stores  laid  in,  the 
•oldiers,  sailors,  and  volunteers  all  embarked.  On  the 
fleet  itself  the  treasures  of  the  Indian  mines  had  for 
three  years  been  freely  lavished.  In  the  six  squadrons 
there  were  sixty-five  large  ships;  the  smallest  of  them 
was  of  seven  hundred  tons ;  seveji  were  over  a  thou< 
Hand,  and  the  largest.  La  Regazona,  an  Italian,  was 
thirteen  hundred.  They  were  all  "built  high  like 
castles,"  their  up|>er  worts  musket  proof,  their  main 
limbers  "  four  and  five  feet  thick,"  of  a  strength  it  wm 

1  Son  of  Sir  Jamet  Filigenld,  irho  wu  killed  in  thg  woodi  oT  Hallow. 
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fondly  supposed  which  no  English  cannon  could  pierce. 
As  a  symbol  of  the  service  on  which  tliey  were  going, 
and  to  secure  the  guardianship  of  Heaven,  they  Iiad 
been  baptized  after  tlie  celestial  hierarchy.  The 
names  on  both  sides,  either  by  accident  or  purpose, 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  struggle;  the  St. 
Matthew,  the  St.  Phihp,  the  St.  James,  the  St.  John, 
the  St.  Martin,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  were 
coining  to  encounter  tlie  Victory,  the  Revenge,  the 
Dreadnought,  the  Bear,  the  Lion,  and  the  Bull :  dreams 
■were  ranged  against  realities,  fiction  against  fact,  and 
imaginary  supernatural  patronage  against  mere  human 
courage,  strength,  and  determination.^ 

Next  to  the  gallenns,  wei-e  four  galleasses,  gigantic 
galleys,  carrying  each  of  them  fifty  guns,  four  Inindred 
-and  Hftv  soMiers  and  sailors,  and  rowed  by  three  hun- 
dred slaves.  In  addition  to  these,  were  four  large 
gallej-s,  fifty-six  annetl  mei-chant  vessels,  the  be;.t  that 
S)>ain  possessed,  and  twenty  caravels  ur  pinnaces  at- 
tached to  the  larger  ship*. 

The  flighting  Heef,  or  Annada  proper,  thus  consisted 
of  a  bmulred  and  twenty-nine  vessels,  .leven  of  them 
larger  than  the  Triumph,  and  the  smallest  of  the  sixty- 
five  gallenns  of  larger  tonnage  than  the  finest  ship  in 
the  English  navy,  except  the  five  which  had  been  last 
added  to  it.  The  aitgregate  of  rnnmin  was  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty.  They  were  brass  ami 
iron  of  v.arinus  sizes,  the  finest  that  the  Spanish  fonn- 
dries  could  produce.  The  weight  of  melnl  which  they 
wore  able  to  throw  exceeded  eunnnousty  the  power 
of  the  English  broadsides.  In  cojnpcnsation,  however, 
and  m:itini;  up  fin'lunatelv  foiWie  imperfect  provision 
illowed  by  Kliaibelb,  the  supply  of  cartridges  was  sin- 
1  1  ciH'«  ihia  obwn-alioQ  to  Mr.  Molley. 
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gtilarlr  small.*  The  King  probablj-  calculated  that  a 
single  action  would  decide  the  struggle,  and  it  amount- 
ed to  but  fifty  rounds  for  each  gun. 

The  store  of  provisions  was  enormous.  It  was  in- 
tended for  tlie  anny  after  it  landed  in  England,  and  wai 
sufficient  to  feed  fortv  thousand  men  for  six  months. 
The  powder  and  lead  for  small  arms  was  also  hifinite. 
The  complement  of  sailors  was  moderate  considering 
the  size  and  number  of  the  ships  ^  all  told  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  eight  thousand.  The  dis- 
posable space  was  probably  ref|uired  for  the  land 
force  which  was  going  to  Parma's  assistince.  Of  sol- 
diers, Castilinn  and  Portuguese,  there  were  nineteen 
thousand;  of  gentlemen  volunteers  a  thousand;  six 
hundred  priests,  servants,  strangers,  and  miscellaneous 
officers ;  and  two  thousand  men  besides,  of  not  sufficient 
importance  to  be  described  particularly  in  the  Spanish 
reconis,  consisting  of  Turks,  Jews,  Algerines,  or  her- 
etic Dutchmen,  who  rowed  as  slaves  in  the  galleys 
and  gidleasses,' 

Medina  Sidonia  had  been  recommended  to  the  com- 
mand in  chief  by  his  rank,  and  by  Ids  connection  with 
the  Princess  of  Eboli ;  but  immediately  under  him  were 
the  ablest  officers  in  Philip's  dominions.  Martinez  de 
Recalde,  Governor  of  Galtcia  and  Vice-Admiral,  was 
said  to  he  the  best  seamao  that  Spain  possessed  next  to 
Santa  Cruz.  (Pedro  de  Valdc!!,  general  of  the  squadro 
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if  AndalusiaTTiad  commanded  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the 
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coast  of  Ilcillntid,  when  -Don  John  was  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  knew  the  English  Channel  well.  Miguel  de 
Oquendu,  wliu  had  the  squadron  of  Guipiscoa,  was  a 
Spanish  Philip  SidneVi  a  yonng  chivalrous  nobleman 
of  distinguished  promise,  who,  a  month  before  the  fleet 
■ailed,  had  obtained  from  the  King  a  reluctant  permis- 
sion to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  Among  the  other 
names  of  interest  in  the  Hatof  officers  was  that  of  Hugh 
de  Mon^ada,  chief  of  the  galleasses,  made  remarkable 
by  the  fate  which  overtook  him  ;  that  of  Diego  Je  Pi- 
menlel,  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Mexico;  and  moid  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  brilliant  Don  Alonzo  da  Leyva, 
who  commanded  the  land  forces.  Born  of  a  family  who 
had  for  several  generations  been  the  terror  of  the  Medi- 
terranean corsairs,  Don  Alonzo  had  won  his  sjmrs  as  a 
boy  in  the  last  revolt  of  the  Moors.  Afterwards  he  had 
himself  formed  an<l  led  a  company  of  Spanish  lancers, 
who  (<)iighi  at  Gembloui-s  nnder  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  on  Don  Joini's  death  he  was  removed  from  the 
Nelhcrlanils,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  which  was 
permanently  stationed  at  Sicily.  He  was  so  celebrated 
personally,  and  so  many  attractions  combined  in  him 
of  birth,  bearing,  and  distingiiLshed  sen'ices,  that  the 
fathers  of  the  high-born  youths  who  had  vohniteered  to 
accompany  the  Armada,  most  of  them  committed  their 
sons  ro  Da  Leyva'a  special  charge. 

The  short  suppiv  of  cannon  cartridge  was  one  seri- 
ous deficiency.  Masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  the 
Spaniards  believed  themselves,  and  cheap  as  they  held 
En(;lish  inc\]H'ricnce,  they  had  not  yet  compri-'hended 
-  -be  exigencies  of  a  naval  cu;:agrnient.  Another  mis- 
tln'tune  of  even  greater  cnnseipience  to  them  was  the 
incompetency  of  their  jiilots.  The  time  had  been  when 
Spanish  seamen  knew  the  intricacies  of  the  Chanuei  u 
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Well  as  tile  English  themselves  ;  but  sinre  the  capture  \ 
of"  Flushing  tlu'ir  sliips  <if  war  liad  uo  longer  any  occu-  j 
pation  leli  them  there,  and  their  trade  had  been  left  to 
the  Dutch,  who  though  in  revolt,  still  traded  with  their  ' 
pons,  supplied  them  with  salt  herrings  for  their  fasting 
days,  and  had  brought  to  Lisbon  from  the  Baltic  the 
hemp  and  tar  witli  which  the  Armada  itself  had  been 
fitted  out.  But  though  willing  in  the  way  of  merchan- 
dise to  supply  the  Spaniards  with  materials  of  war,  they 
had  decluied  to  furnish  them  with  pilots,  and  Parma, 
to  whom  Philip  wrote  in  his  difHcully,  was  obliged  to 
reply  that  the  best  sailors  were  heretics,  and  that  in  all 
the  Low  Countries  he  was  unable  to  find  more  than  two 
or  three  competent  men  whom  he' could  bribe  or  force 
to  take  service  with  the  Armada.'  All  else  was  going 
well.  The  Pope  would  not  indeed  advance  a  ducat  of 
his  promised  subsidy  till  the  Spaniards  were  actually  in 
England;  but  he  had  been  more  compliant  about  the 
succession,  promising  to  leave  It  at  Pliilip's  disposition. 
He  had  made  Allen  a  cardinal,  with  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  prospect.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  had  relieved 
Philip's  mouev  difRciilties,  and  Parma's  hollowed  ranks 
were  filled  again  with  fresh  recruits.  The  Prince  had 
once  more  his  thirty  thousand  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Walloons  in  his  camp,  and  the  treaty  hav- 
ing exploded  upon  the  cautionary  towns,  he  no  hinger 
affected  any  kind  of  concealment.  The  quays  of  Nieu- 
port  and  Dunkirk  were  thronged  with  hoys  and  barges. 
The  cavalry  horses  were  stabled  in  the  towns  ready  to 
embark;  the  troops  encamped  in  the  immediate  envi- 
rims.  Artillery  stores,  platforms,  crates,  pioneers'  loola 
wei-o  already  on  board.  The  fleet  at  Antwerp,  though 
anable  to  pass  Flushing,  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
I  rHrma  (o  PbLlip,  M.y  13;  USS.  i 
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Dutcli  in  .'lieck.  They  ventured  out  occasionally  in 
front  of  Dunkirk,  but  could  not  lie  there.  When  the 
crisis  HCtiially  came  they  had  not  a  sail  on  the  seaa ;  but 
tliey  were  able  to  prevent  Parma  from  making  use  of 
Sluys  which  had  cost  him  so  dear  to  capture,'  and  this 
after  all  was  as  much  or  more  than  Elizabeth  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  Armada  was  coining  to  execute  the  censures  of 
the  Chui-chjand  a  spiritual  demonstration  was  prepared 
to  accompany  it.  In  addition  to  his  other  dipiities,  the 
Archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury  was  named  Legate  for 
England,  and  he  had  prepared  a  pastoral  letter  which 
was  printed  in  Flanders,  to  be  carried  over  by  Parma 
and  issued  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  The  bui-den 
of  it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  fiiithful  to  rise  in  arms 
and  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  cojnes  had  been  already 
smuggled  across  the  Channel  and  distributed  through 
the  secret  agencies  of  the  Catholic  inissions.  Tiie  style 
and  substance  resembled  the  epistles  of  Pole,  the  pro- 
totype and  example  of  all  subseijuent  s]iirituol  incen- 
diaries. 

The  Spanish  arms,  the  new  Legate  said,  were  not 
directed  against  his  coimtrymen.  Their  sins  had  Ijeen 
many,  but  the  retribution  was  to  fall  only  on  tho  wicked 
Queen,  on  the  usurping  heretic  Elijwbetii,  the  bane  of 
Ghrisicudom,  and  the  mnrderes,s  of  the  souls  of  her 
suhjeets.  Henry  VIIL,  tyrant  as  he  was,  had  fallen 
short  in  atrocity  of  his  infamous  daughter.  Vengeance 
was  falling  upon  her  at  last.  Ruin  was  now  to  over- 
whelm lier,  and  the  just  of  the  earth  would  say,  "  Lo, 
this  is  she  that  took  not  God  for  her  strength,  that 
trusted  in  the  nuillitude  of  her  riches  and  prevailed  in 
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her  ir  quities,  but  wns  stmck  dnwn  under  tlie  Imnd  of 
the  Most  Hi^h."  He  invited  the  Enj;lisli  nobility,  to 
whiisu  Rwonla  he  said  the  defence  of  the  Chnrch  liad 
been  entnisted,  to  consider  the  character  and  comlition 
of  the  woman  whom  they  had  called  their  sovereign. 
She  was  bom  in  adultery,  an  offspring  of  incest,  a  de- 
clrtred  bastanl,  incapable  of  lawfully  succeeding.  Her 
father  had  been  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the 
father  of  Christendom.  Her  mother's  mother  and  her 
mother's  sister  liad  been  his  concubines.  She  bad  her- 
Biilf  overthrown  the  Holy  Church,  profened  the  sacra- 
ments, and  torn  Gotl's  priests  from  the  altars  in  the 
very  act  of  celebrating  llie  holy  mysteries.  She  had 
persecuted  tiie  Catiiolic  gentry,  and  suppressed  the  old 
nobility  ;  and  had  advanced  cliurles  and  profligates  to 
honour  and  authority.  In  the  sees  of  the  bishops  she 
had  installed  the  scnm  and  fillli  of  mankind,  infamous, 
lascivious,  apostate  heretics.  She  had  made  England  a 
sanctuary  of  atheists  and  rebels,  and  vampire-like  she 
had  enriched  herself  and  her  servants  by  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  afflicted  Catholics.  Her  chief  favourite, 
whom  she  made  use  of  to  gratify  her  lust,  had  murdered 
his  wife,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  with  her  knowledge  and 
consent,  and  had  afterwards  made  away  with  the  hus- 
band of  another  ladv.  Yet  this  man,  a  mere  lecherous 
minion,  she  had  made  her  principal  minister  of  state. 

In  langujige  which  is  better  lef^  unquoted,  the  Car- 
dinal proceeded  to  describe  EliKabeth  personally  as  the 
foulest  of  prostitutes  and  her  court  as  the  vilest  of 
brothels.  The  Church,  he  said,  in  pity  had  chastised 
her  offences  by  excommunication,  but  she  had  despised 
correction,  and  those  who  had  been  sent  to  brinp  her 
to  repentance  she  bad  slain  with  the  sword.  Innocent, 
godly,  and  learned  men,  priests  and  bishops  in  England 
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■nd  Ireland  )wd  been  nicted,  torn,  chained,  AinishM^ 
Duffifted,  and  at  last  barbarotuljr  executed ;  and  fulfil- 
ling the  measure  of  her  iniquities  she  had  at  length 
killed  the  anointed  of  Gnd,  the  Lady  Mary,  her  near- 
est kinswoman,  and  hy  law  the  right  owner  of  hex 
crown.  The  execntion  of  the  Church's  judgment 
Dpon  her  had  been  long  deferred,  in  part  because  she 
was  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  her  subjects  alone, 
withoat  danger  to  the  lives  of  many  noble  and  j^ly 
personi,  in  part  through  the  long-suffering  and  sweet 
and  fatherly  forbearance  of  the  chief  s)iepherd  of  the 
Church,  who  had  persevered  in  hoping  that  she  might 
be  converted  from  her  evil  ways.  Seeing,  however, 
that  gentleness  bad  availed  nothing,  tlie  Holy  Father 
had  at  length  besought  the  Princes  of  Christendom  to 
assist  liim  in  the  chastisement  of  so  wicked  a  monster, 
the  scourge  of  God,  and  shame  of  womankind.  The 
Most  Catholic  King  had  accepted  tlie  glorious  charge, 
and  his  legions  were  about  to  appear  on  the  English 
shores.  ■ 

"Me,  too,"  the  Cardinal  concluded,  "me,  too,  being 
of  your  own  fiesh  and  blood,  his  Holiness  has  been 
pleased  to  choose  as  iiis  Legate,  for  the  restoring  of 
religion  and  the  future  Ordering  of  the  realm  ;  as  well 
for  the  title  of  the  crown  as  for  other  causes  which 
may  fall  out  between  the  Church  and  the  Common- 
wealth. His  Holiness  confirms  and  renews  the  sen- 
tence of  his  predecessors  against  Elizabeth.  He  dis- 
charges you  of  your  oath  of  allegiance.  He  requires 
you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  no  longer  to  acknowledge 
her  as  your  sovereign  ;  and  he  expects  all  of  you,  ac- 
nonling  to  your  ability',  '.q  hold  yourselves  ready  on 
the  arrival  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  powers  to  join 
tbem.     This  if  you  do,  yom  Unds  and  goods  will  ba 
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assured  to  you.  Therefore,  my  lords  and  dear  conn- 
trymen,  take  part  one  with  another  in  this  honoiirabla 
quarrel.  If  you  remain  still,  you  will  fall  under  the 
curse  pronounced  by  the  angol  against  the  land  of 
Meroz.  You  will  be  guilty  of  your  own  ruin,  and  of 
the  blood  of  your  people.  Above  all,  figlit  not  for  a 
quarrel  in  which,  if  you  die,  yon  will  incur  damr.ation. 
In  this  the  bour  of  wratb  npon  Ehzabctli  and  her  par- 
takers, ficjht  not  against  the  souls  of  your  ancestors, 
and  the  salvation  of  your  wives  and  cliildren.  Fight 
rather  for  God's  Church  and  the  honour  of  England's 
kniglitliood.  Fight  for  Clirist,  for  religion,  and  for 
thu-  holy  sacraments  of  our  faith.  The  prayers  of  all 
Christian  people,  the  blood  of  the  maityrcd  bisliops, 
friars,  priests,  and  laymen,  shed  in  that  your  land,  cry 
to  God  for  your  victory.  The  sainta  in  heaven  ace 
interceding  for  you.  The  priests  on  earth  stretch  forth 
their  consecrated  hands  night  and  day  for  you.  Our 
Saviour  himself  is  among  yon  in  the  bltssod  sacrament. 
Fear  not.  The  enemy  is  falling  by  his  own  weakness. 
The  English  nation  will  turn  from  the  setting  sun,  and 
follow  no  more  the  broken  fortunes  of  a  mean  and 
filthy  woman.  The  heretics  are  but  few,  and  of  all 
men  are  most  effeminate,  most  dastardly,  least  capable 
of  war.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  scatter  them. 
Take  heart.  Quit  yourselves  like  men.  I  shall  my- 
self soon  be  with  yon.  Each  day  appears  a  year  to 
me  till  I  enjoy  your  presence  in  the  Lord. 

"  From  my  lodging  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome, 

"  This  28th  of  April,  1588, 

"The  Cardinal."^ 
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AH  being  thus  in  order,  the  Prince  of  Panna  ready 
to  embark,  the  paternal  admjnition  to  the  English  na^ 
tion  to  commit  treason  prepared  for  circulation,  and 
the  last  touches  added  to  the  completeness  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Tagus,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  sailed  from 
Lisbon  on  the  19th-29th  of  May.  The  northerly 
breeze  which  prevails  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  was 
unusually  strong.  The  galleons  standing  high  out  of 
the  water,  and  carrying  small  canvass  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  worked  badly  to  windward.  They  were 
three  weeks  in  reaching  Finisterre,  where  the  wind 
having  freshened  to  a  gale,  they  were  scattered,  some 
standing  out  to  sea,  some  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Their  orders,  in  the  event  of  such  a  casualty,  had  been 
to  make  for  Ferrol.  The  wind  shifting  suddenly  to 
the  west,  tliose  that  had  gone  into  the  Bay  could  not 
immediately  reach  it,  and  were  driven  into  Santander. 
The  officers,  however,  were,  on  the  whole,  well  satis- 
fied with  tlie  qualities  which  the  ships  had  displayed. 

Tirulence  of  Allen's  language.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Parma,  who  knew 
wfamt  Elizabeth's  character  really  waR,  should  have  sanctioned  its  pub- 
lication. He  had  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Catholics, 
and  be  imagined  that  Allen's  authority  would  carry  weight  with  them. 

**  En  lo  que  toca,"  he  said,  "  A  la  voz  que  V.  Magrt  nianda  se  le  de  k  1ft 
«ntnida  del  pretexto  de  la  reforma  de  la  religion  y  de  la  venida  del  Car- 
dinal de  Inglaterra  Alano  con  auctorifiad  apo^tolica  k  absolverlos  y  com- 
poner  las  co.s:ia  que  a  esto  tocunf  temt^  yu  la  cuenta  que  conviene  por  las 
razones  que  otras  veces  se  han  platicado,  y  verse  que  lot  mas  de  lot  fie 
aquei  Reyno  no  tatan  tan  mortificaditt  qut  no  ttngan  tut  humoret.  El  Conde 
de  Olivarcz  me  ha  enviado  de  Koma  un  discurno  y  declaracion  en  lengua 
Inglefta  que  ha  compuesto  el  dicho  Alano  &  este  fin,  para  que  se  estampe  y 
se  publique  por  todo  el  Reyno  al  tiempo  de  la  invasion ;  y  se  hace  traducir 
para  entondcrlo  y  ver  si  hubiese  algo  que  quitar  6  poner,  y  luego  se  dari 
A  la  cf>tan)|)a  con  la  forma  de  un  bando  breve  y  compendict>o  que  com- 
prehcnda  en  substancia  los  cabos  princlpales  del  dicho  di^curso  como  lo 
Bcuerda  el  mismo  Alano  —  la  ayuda  del  cual  assi  para  este  punto  principal 
de  l.'i  religidfi  como  de  las  dcmas  cosas  politic^'*  cntiendo  ser&  niuj 
provechosa  por  la  auctoridad  que  tiene  entre  los  Catolicos  y  por  sq 
bondad  suticienoia  y  doctrinjL**  —  £1  Dnque  di  Farma  al  Key,  13  de  Maj9: 
M88.  SimiHcas. 
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A  mast  or  two  liad  been  (i]»runp,  a  few  yanla  and  bow- 
Kprits  hiid  been  rarried  awavj  but  beyond  luss  i>f  time 
there  Iiad  been  no  Keriuu3  damage. 

Tiie  weather  moderating,  the  fleet  was  again  col- 
lected in  the  Bay  of  Ferrol  by  the  6th-16th  of  Jidy. 
AH  repairs  were  completed  by  the  llth-21iit,  and  the 
next  day,  12tb— 22ikI,  tlie  Armada  took  leave  of  Spain 
for  the  last  time. 

The  scene  as  the  fleet  passed  out  of  the  harbour 
must  have  been  singularly  beautiful.  It  was  a  treach- 
erous interval  of  real  summer.  The  early  sun  was ' 
lighting  tbe  lung  cliain  of  the  Gallioian  mountains, 
marking  with  shadows  the  cleft  defiles,  and  shining 
softly  on  tbe  wlhte  walls  and  vineyards  of  Coruila. 
The  wind  was  light,  and  fiilliiig  towards  a  calm ;  the 
great  galleons  drifted  slowly  with  the  tide  on  the  pur- 
ple water,  tbe  long  streamers  trailing  from  the  trucks, 
the  red  crosses,  the  emblem  of  the  crusade,  sliewing 
bright  upon  the  hanging  sails.  The  fruit  boats  were 
bringing  off  the  last  fi-esh  supplies,  and  tbe  pinnaces 
hastening  to  the  ships  with  the  last  loiterers  on  shore. 
Out  of  thirty  thousund  men  who  that  mornhig  stood 
upim  the  decks  of  the  proud  Armada,  twenty  thousand 
and  more  were  never  again  to  see  the  bills  of  Spain. 
Of  tbe  remnant  who  in  two  short  months  crept  back 
ragged  and  toni,  all  but  a  few  hundred  returned  onl; 
to  die. 

Tbe  Spaniards,  though  a  great  people,  were  usually  i 
over  conscious   of   their  greatness,   and   boasted   too  I 
loudly  of  llieir  fame  and  prowess ;  but  among  the  sol-    , 
diers    and    sailors   of  the    doomed    expedition    against 
England,  the  national  vainglory  was  singularly  silent. 
They  were  the  flower  of  the  country,  culled  and  chosen 
over  the  entire  Peninsula,  and  they  were  going  with  » 
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modest  nobility  upon  a  service  which  they  knew  to  be 
dangerous,  but  wliich  they  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
sacred.  Every  one,  seaman,  officer,  and  soldier,  had 
confessed  and  communicated  before  he  went  on  board. 
Gambling,  swearing,  profane  language  of  .all  kinds  had 
been  peremptorily  forbidden.  Private  quarrels  and  dif- 
ferences had  been  made  up  or  suspended.  The  loose 
women  who  accompanied  Spanish  armies,  and  some- 
times Spanish  ships  to  sea,  had  been  ordered  away, 
and  no  unclean  tiling  or  person  permitted  to  defile  the 
•  Armada ;  and  in  every  vessel,  and  in  the  whole  fleet, 
the  strictest  order  was  prescribed  and  observed.  Me- 
dina Sidonia  led  the  way  in  the  San  Martin,  showing 
lights  at  night,  and  firing  guns  when  the  weather  was 
hazy.  Mount's  Bay  was  to  be  the  next  place  of  I'en- 
dezvous  if  they  were  again  separated.^ 

On  the  first  evening  the  wind  dropped  to  a  calm. 
The  morning  after,  tlie  18th— 2-3rd,  a  fair  fresh  breeze 
came  up  from  the  south  and  south-west ;  the  ships  ran 
flovvingly  before  it;  and  in  two  days  and  nights  they 
had  crossed  tlie  bay,  and  were  off  Ushant.  The  fast- 
est of  the  pinnaces  was  dispatched  from  thence  to 
Parma,  with  a  letter  bidding  him  expect  the  Duke's 
immediate  coming:.* 

But  they  had  now  entered  the  latitude  of  the  storms 
which  throutrh  the  whole  season  had  raged  round  the 
English  shore.  The  same  niglit  a  south-west  gale 
overtook  them.  They  lay-to,  not  daring  to  run  fur- 
ther. The  four  galleys  unable  to  keep  the  sea  were 
driven  in  upon  the  French  coast,  and  wrecked.  The 
Santa  Afia,   a  galleon   of  eight   hundred   tons,   went 

1  Orders  to  the  fleet  of  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia:  3r/>fl 
Domestic,  1588. 
•  ''  Cartas  del  Du(iue  de  Medina,  35  JoUo"  :  MSB.  SimamcoM, 
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down,  carrymfj  with  lier  ninety  seamen,  tliroe  hun- 
dred suldiers,  niul  ^(tv  lliousaiid  tliinits  in  gold.'  Tlie 
weathiT  was  hclievi-d  to  be  uiidor  tlie  peculiar  care 
of  God,  and  this  first  misfortune  was  of  evil  omen  for 
the  future.  The  storm  lasted  two  days,  and  then  the 
sky  cleared,  and  again  gathering  into  order  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  On  the  19th-29th  they  were 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.  At  daybreak  on  the 
moniing  of  tiie  20th-30lh  the  Lizard  was  under  their 
lee,  and  an  English  fishing-boat  was  hanging  near 
them,  counting  their  numheri.  They  gave  chase  ;  but 
the  boat  shot  away  down  wind  and  dtsap|ieared.  They 
captured  another  an  hour  or  two  later,  from  which 
they  learnt  the  English  fleet  was  in  Plymouth,  and 
Medina  Sidonia  called  a  council  of  war,  to  consider 
wlietlier  they  should  go  in,  and  fall  upon  it  while  at 
anchor.  Philip's  oivlci's,  however,  were  i)eremptorj  ^ 
that  they  should  turn  neither  right  nor  left,  and  make 
straight  lor  jM argute  roads  and  Parma.  The  Duke  I 
vvas  unenterprising,  and  consciouslv  une<]ual  to  his  {/  - 
work ;  and  already  bending  under  his  i-esponsibilitiea  ' 
lie  hesitated  to  aild  to  them. 

Had  he  decided  otherwise  it  would  have  made  no 
difference,  for  the  opportunity  was  not  allowed  him. 
Long  before  the  Spaniards  saw  the  Lizard  tliey  hsd 
themselves  been  seen,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  19lh- 
29th,  the  l>eacons  along  the  coast  had  told  England 
that  the  hour  of  its  trial  was  come. 

To  the  ships  at  Plymouth  the  news  was  as  a  mes- 
sage of  salvation.     By  thrift  and  short  rations,  by  good        y^ 
management,  contented  care,  and  lavish  use  of  private 

1  "  Rctadon  <1e  In  nuccedido  &  la  Real  Armada,  etc.,  dada  par  «1  CoB- 
txlOT  Pcdrx>  (.'mo  Cnlilcroii ":  ifSS.  Stnuincnt.  '- [^gajoa  ds  Mar  j 
Ti«n»."     Wberi  I  refer  a^aln  to  Ihia  aingulaTly  intereatitie  urratir*   il 
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means,  the^  was  still  one  week's  provisions  in  the 
niagazines,{^*ith  powder  and  shot  for  one  day's  sharp 
fighting,  according  to  English  notions  of  what  fighting 
/dught  to  be.  They  had  to  meet  the  enemy,  as  it  were, 
with  one  arm  bandaged  by  their  own  sovereign ;  bat 
§11  wants,  all  difBculties,  were  forgotten  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  come,  and  that  they  could  grapple 
with  him  before  they  were  dissolved  by  starvation. 

The  warning  hght  flew  on  to  London,  swift  mea- 
•engers  gallopiiig  behind  it.  There  was  saddling  and 
arming  in  village  and  town,  and  musters  flocking  to 
their  posts.  \''Loyal  England  forgot  its  diSerence  of 
creeds,  and  knew  nothing  but  that  the  invader  was  at 
the  door.  One  thing  was  wanting,  a  soldier  to  take 
themtfu^eme  command^  but  the  Queen  found  what 
she  no^deS,  found  it  in  tlie  person  in  whom  in  her 
eyes,  notwithstanding  his  offences  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, all  excellencies  were  still  combined  —  her  own 
icester.  Worse  appointment  could  not  possibly  have 
made  ;  but  even  Leicester  was  lifted  into-  a  kind 
hero  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment.\''He  was 
not  a  coward,  and  not  entirely  a  fool.  Tilbury  had 
been  chosen  as  the  place  where  the  force  was  to  assem- 
ble which  was  intended  to  cover  London.  It  was  the 
lowest  spot  where  the  Thames  could  be  easily  crossed, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  on  which  side  of  the  river 
the  enemy  might  choose  to  approach.  Leicester  flew 
at  once  to  his  post  there,  and  so  far  had  he  fulfilled  his 
duty  that  he  had  sixteen  thousand  men  with  him  at 
Tilbury,  with  tliirty  thousand  forming  rapidly  in  his 
rear  out  of  the  musters  of  the  midland  counties,  before 
Parma  could  have  advanced,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  within  a  day's  march  of  London.^ 
i  The  ArmafUi  reached  CaUU  od  Saturdij,  the  27th  (Aoguet  S).    Hai 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  nifjlit  of  the  19th-29th,  whUe 
the  Armada  was  still  some  k'ag^ues  to  the  soutli  of  the 
Li/^nl,  the  wind  blowing  fresli  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
the  Queen's  ships  and  a  few  of  the  privateers  were 
warped  out  behind  the  shelter  of  Mount  Edgecombe. 
All  hands  went  merrily  to  worj; ;  ves-iel  after  vessel 
was  brouf^lit  to  moorings  beiiinJ  Ram  Head,  so  plared 
that  they  could  fetcli  clear  to  the  sea ;  and  by  Satur- 
day morning,  when  the  Spaniards  were  first  sighting 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  forty  sail  were  lying  ready  for 
action  under  the  headland. 

The  day  wore  on ;  noon  passed  and  nothing  had 
been  seen.  At  lengtli,  towards  three  in  the 
nflernoon,  the  look-out  men  on  the  hill  re- 
ported a  line  of  sails  on  the  western  horizon,  the  two 
wings  being  first  visible,  which  were  gradually  seen 
to  unite  as  the  centre  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  sea. 
On  they  swept  in  a  broad  crescent,  slowly  for  the  air 
was  light ;  and  as  the  hulls  shewed  clear,  it  was  seen 
that  report  had  not  exaggerated  the  numbers  said  to 
be  coming.     A   hundred    and   fifty,   large   and  small, 
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were  counted  and  reported  to  Lord  Howard;  a  few 
stray  tenders  bound  for  Flanders  having  sought  the 
company  and  the  protection  of  the  mighty  escort. 

The  English  ships  at  once  weiglied,  but  shewed 
themselves  as  little  as  they  could.  The  evening  was 
cloudy,  with  the  wind  hanging  to  the  land.  It  was 
growing  dusk  when  the  Armada  opened  Plymouth, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Medina  Sidonia  perceived 
that  Howard  was  prepared  for  him,  and  that  if  lie 
wished  it  he  could  not  enter  the  Sound  without  an 
action.  There  was  not  light  enough  for  him  to  meas- 
ure his  enemy's  strength.  He  saw  sails  passing  con- 
tinually between  his  fleet  and  the  land,  and  vessels 
tacking  and  manoeuvring;  but  confident  in  his  own 
overpowering  force,  he  sent  up  signals  to  lie-to  for  the 
night,  and  to  prepare  for  a  general  action  at  daybreak. 

About  two  o'clock,  tlie  moon  rose  with  a  clear  sky 
—  a  gibbous  moon,  no  more  than  a  half  circle,  but  by 
the  light  of  it  the  Spaniards  perceived  that  sixty  or 
seventy  ships  had  glided  out  behind  them,  and  were 
hovering  at  their  rear  just  out  of  cannon  shot. 

The  dawn  was  still,  but  towards  eiiiht  o'clock  the 
breeze  freshened  from  the   west.     The  Ar- 

July  21-81.  1  1  -I  1  11  n^ 

macia  made  sail,  and  attempted  to  close,  lo 
Medina  Sidonia's  extreme  astonishment,  it  seemed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  English  to  leave  him  or  allow  him 
to  approach  them  as  they  chose.  The  high-toweretl, 
broad-bowed  galleons  moved  like  Thames  barges  j)ile(l 
with  hay ;  while  the  sharp  low  English  sailed  at  (ince 
two  feet  to  the  Spaniard's  one,  and  shot  away  as  if  by 
■'magic  in  the  eye  of  the  wind.  It  was  as  if  a  modern 
steam  fleet  was  engaged  with  a  squadron  of  the  old- 
fashioned  three-deckers,  choosing  their  own  distance 
and  fighting  or  not  fighting  as  suited  their  convenience. 


■  ■"^f"'^^.'^' 
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The  «ction  opened  with  the  Ark  Riileifih,  ;nrrying 
Howard's  flag,  and  tliree  other  Enj;lish  Bliij.s,  whose 
ndmesthe  Spaniards  did  not  know,  running  alimj^  their 
entire  rear  Hne,  firing  successively  into  each  fjalk-on  as 
they  passed,  then  wearing  round  and  rcturrun^  over 
the  same  course.  The  San  Matteo  hiftvd  into  the 
wind  as  far  as  she  could,  inviting  them  to  hoard,  but 
they  gave  her  their  broadsides  a  second  time  and 
passed  on. 

Astonished  and  confounded  as  well  by  the  manncu- 
vring  as  by  the  rapiiiity  of  the  fire,  the  Spanish  officers 
could  not  refuse  their  admiration.  They  knew  that 
they  were  inferior  at  sea,  but  how  inferior  they  had 
not  reahzed.  The  English  were  firing  four  siiots  to ) 
one,  and  with  a  fresli  breeze  even  the  galleasses  ciuild  j 
not  touch  them.  Such  artillery  practice  and  ships  so 
handled  had  never  been  seen.'  Alonzo  da  Leyva  in 
the  hugo  Rata  attempted  to  cross  the  Ark  Raleigh. 
Howard  kept  away  as  if  to  meet  him,  but  ran  by, 
again  fired  into  the  San  Matteo,  which  was  lying  head 
to  wind  unable  to  move,  and  swept  on  H|)on  his  way. 

The  rest  of  the  English  ships  were  now  engaged  on 
the  same  conditions.  The  action  continued  through 
the  whole  forenr>nn,  the  Spaniards  making  efforts  to 
close  and  always  failing.  Conscious  of  their  disadvan 
tage,  they  still  fought  bravely.  "  So  far  as  we  see.'' 
wrote  Drake,  "  they  mean  to  sell  their  lives  with 
blows,"'  But  they  had  lieen  flurried  and  suqirised.  I 
Being  to  leeward,  and  leaning  over  to  the  wind,  their  ■ 
shots  had  flown  high,  and  had  scarcely  touched  the 
English  ships  at  all,  while  they  had  themselves  suffered 
considerably.     The  Biscayan  flag-ship,  the  San  Juan, 
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had  her  mizzon-mast  shot  through  in  two  places,  marij 
spars  carried  away,  the  captain  wounded,  and  fifteen 
men  killed.  Oquendo  had  specially  distinguished  hirti- 
self,  beinor  present  wherever  the  danger  was  greatest, 
driving  back  into  action  vessels  which  were  inclined 
to  flinch  ;  but  as  the  wind  held  neither  he  nor  any  one 
could  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  or  enable  the 
Spaniards  to  hurt  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not 
t(»uch ;  and  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet  coming  out  of 
the  harbour,  Medina  Sidonia  signalled  to  make  sail  up 
Channel,  Martinez  de  Recalde  covering  the  rear  with 
the  squadron  of  Biscay. 

The  wind  was  now  rising,  and  promised  a  squally 
evening.  A  fast  boat  was  sent  on  with  letters  to  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  reporting  progress  so  far,  and  bidding 
him  prepare  in  the  Downs.  An  express  went  to  Lon- 
don, begging  for  an  instant  su])|)ly  of  ammunition  ;  and 
while  Drake  went  in  pursuit  of  a  detachment  which 
appeared  to  be  parted  from  the  main  Spanish  fleet,  and 
proved  only  to  be  the  Flemish  traders,  Howard  hung 
upon  Recalde,  sparing  his  powder  but  firing  an  occa- 
sional snot  to  j)revent  the  enemy  from  recovering  from 
their  coi; fusion. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  first  dav  were  not  vet  over. 

Afraid  to  spread  lest  any  of  them  should  be  cut  off, 
the  different  squadrons  huddled  together.  A  rolling  sea 
came  up  from  the  west,  and  as  evening  fell,  the  Capi- 
tana,  of  the  Andalusian  division,  a  galleon  of  twelve 
hundred  tons,  carrying  the  flag  of  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
fouled  the  Santa  Catalina,  and  broke  her  bowsprit.  Tho 
forestays  parted  and  the  foremast  fell  overboard,  ana 
the  ship,  hampered  by  the  wreck,  dropped  behind.  Don 
Pedro  fired  a  distress  mm,  and  two  of  the  irjdleasse* 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  tried  to  take  him  in  tow,  but 
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the  waves  were  running;  so  liigh  tliat  the  cable  broke. 
Don  Pedro  waj  the  only  lii;:li  ..ffirtT  in  tlie  fleet  wlio 
wa.1  well  ac(]uuiiited  wiiii  the  Cliannel.  He  was  him- 
self of  more  imitortunce  than  his  shi|),  and  the  Duke 
dispatched  boats  to  bring  him  off  with  liis  crew.  But 
he  would  not  leave  hia  charge,  and  he  was  left  to  his 
fate.  It  was  almost  dark.  Howard  believing  the 
wreck  to  be  deserted,  did  not  stay  for  her,  and  went 
on  in  pursuit.  A  London  privateer  hung  behind  at 
her  side  till  midnight,  exchanging  occasional  shots  with 
her,  and  sometimes  hearing  voices  calling,  but  '^  tlie 
wind  and  sea  being  very  great,"  the  words  could  not 
be  distinguished.  Drake  returning  from  his  chase, 
camu  np  with  her  in  the  morning.  She  struck  her 
flag,  and  he  took  her  with  him  to  Torbay,  where  he 
Icfl  her  to  the  care  of  the  Brisham  fishermen,  and 
himself  hastened  after  the  Admiral,  carrying  on  with 
him  De  VaJdez  and  the  other  officers.  The  prize 
proved  of  unexpected  value.  Many  casks  of  reals 
were  found  in  her,  and  infinitely  more  important,  some 
tons  of  gunpowder,  with  which  the  Roebuck,  the 
swiftest  trawler  in  the  harbour,  flew  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleet.' 

>  The  priraneni  were  a  serinun  pmharrnntnienl  In  th«  Torbay  migitliiles. 
80  rliarp  nn  accoanl  vu  likpl}-  (o  be  rleminiled  of  (h«  property  roiiitd  <ii 
tit  eliip  tliut  Ihey  did  nnl  venture,  wilhout  pHmii>?ion.  to  feed  them  on  th« 
itoren  whkh  they  hud  hnragbl  with  tlipm.     Fureigners,  wtio  ciiuld  hprnk 

ini*  iliem  wae  Kntl,  the  peril  gnxt,  the  diaconlenl  of  the  country  penpl* 
RTHtiJil  of  all,"'  nnd  had  the  rough  and  «ndy  Devonshire  tlotins  ncicd  mi 
Iheir  own  judcnient,  they  vnuM  hare  Htlved  Ihe  dinieullr  exprdJli'iunly 
■ner  tlicir  own  faahiOD.  I'riionen  of  var  who  could  pay  nn  raniicim.  roMnd 
nnwhen;  very  ([entle  treaimeiit  in  the  sixleenlb  century.    Uliimatfiy  i  im« 

Abhpy,  fome  on  boanllheir  owii  fhip;  ami  "to  >ave  espenw,  they  were 
■M  oil  the  refufc  of  their  own  prnvitinn'.  vhich  vaa  loo  bad  to  ba  liiken 
■way,  (he  fish  minkinc,  and  Ihe  bread  full  of  wonni."  —  Gilbert  to  W«l 
•iiil^iAB  July  3t-AuguatB:  MS8.  DomfOe. 
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Two  hours  after  the  accident  to  the  Andaiusian  Cap 
i\x\y  22-  itana,  another  disaster  overtook  the  ^lleon 
Augaati.  of  Oquendo.  He  was  himself  apparently  not 
on  board  at  the  time.  The  officers,  impatient  and  irri- 
tated at  the  results  of  the  action,  were  quarrelling  with 
themselves  and  one  another.  The  captain  struck  the 
master  gunner  with  a  stick.  The  master  gunner,  who 
was  a  German,  went  below  in  a  rage,  tlirust  a  burning 
linstock  into  a  powder-barrel,  and  sprung  through  a 
port-hole  into  the  sea.  The  deck  was  blown  off  from 
stem  to  stem.  Two  hundred  seamen  and  soldiers 
were  sent  into  the  air ;  some  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned  ;  some  scorclied  or  mutilated  dropped 
back  into  the  wreck.  The  ship,  which  was  also  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  fleet,  was  built  so  stron^lv  tl^at  she 
survived  the  sliock  and  floated,  and  her  masts  still  stood. 
The  flash  was  seen.  The  Duke  sent  boats  to  learn 
what  had  happened  and  to  save  the  men.  The  officers 
and  the  few  who  were  unhurt  were  taken  off;  but 
there  were  no  means  of  removing  the  wounded.  They, 
too,  were  abandoned  therefore,  to  be  picked  up  at  day- 
light by  the  English  and  sent  on  shore,  where  the  dis- 
abled were  kindlv  treated.  The  hull  was  still  worth 
riflinor.  It  contained  money  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
shi])«*,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold  there  were  pow- 
der barrels  which  had  escaped  the  explosion. 

Lord  Howard  was  supplying  his  worst  deficiencies 
out  of  the  enemy's  own  resources,  and  wrinHno:  from 
themselves  the  means  of  completing  their  destruction. 
After  a  wild  ni<:ht,   the  mornini:  broke  fine  and  still. 

The  wind  had  shifted  with  tin*  dawn,  and  a  light  air 
was  now  coming  up  from  the  east.  The  Armada  was 
off  Portland  ;  the  English  three  or  four  miles  to  tlie 
west ;  both   fleets  lying  motionless  in  the  calm,  and 
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rising  and  falling  to  tli«  swell.  HowanI  being  now 
to  lueward,  had  lost  his  advantage  <)f  tlie  day  before. 
Sidonia,  liad  he  wished  it,  might  have  forced  another 
engagement  with  fairer  chances  in  his  favoar,  but  he 
preferred  to  rest  his  shaken  crews,  and  give  them 
breath  ing-ti  me  to  recover  tlieir  confidence.  He  dis- 
patched a  second  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  de- 
Bcriliing  his  positiun  and  relating  his  adventures.  He 
made  the  bi.'st  of  what  had  befallen  bim,  and  concluded, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  English  were  alraid  of  him,  be- 
cause they  bad  declined  to  close  ;  but  he  was  evidently 
extremely  anxious.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  coast. 
He  begged  Paraia  most  earnestly  to  send  him  pilots : 
and  he  confessed  himself  at  an  entire  loss  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go  if  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm.^ 

In  the  Channel,  during  fine  summer  w'eatlier,  the 
wind,  as  the  fishermen  say,  goes  round  with  the  buii. 
It  blows  sometimes  freshly  from  the  north-east  in  the 
morning  ;  it  drops  to  the  south  at  noon  ;  to  south-west 
in  the  afternoon;  and  so,  falling  calm  at  sunset,  rises 
again  at  night  from  the  north.  Sidonia  knew  nothing 
of  these  local  ]>ec«liarities ;  the  next  morn-  tuw^, 
ing  the  relative  positions  of  the  fleets  remain-  Auguid. 
iiig  unchanged,  and  finding  himself  to  windward,  he 
bore  down  upon  Howard,  with  a  steady  easterly  breeze, 
to  offer  battle.  The  English  headed  out  towards  the 
sea.  He  supposed  that  they  were  flying,  and  though 
ho  could  not  overtake  them,  was  tempted  to  give  chase. 
The  galleons,  though  bad  sailers  all,  were  of  unequal 
slowness.  The  San  Marcos  outsailed  tlie  rest,  and  was 
led  far  beyond  her  consorts  in  the  pursuit.  When  the 
breeze  headed  round  as  usual,  Lord  Howard  was  now 
1  Hadiiia  Sidonia  to  tba  DukaoT  Pimu,  Jdy  ZS-ADgutt  1:  M3B.  Bk 
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to  windward  of  her,  while  she  was  herself  several  miles 
»to  windward  of  her  consorts,  and  beyond  reach  of  help 
from  tliem. 

The  object  of  the  English  was  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement,  and  especially  to  avoid  coming  to  close 
.quarters,  where  the  enemy  would  be  on  more  equal 
terms  with  them ;  outnumbered  as  they  were,  and  short 
of  powder,  their  plan  was  to  make  the  best  of  their 
superiority  as  sailors,  and  wound  and  injure  as  many  of 
the  galleons  as  possible,  with  least  damage  to  them- 
selves. The  San  Marcos  was  instantly  set  upon.  She 
defended  herself  with  extreme  courage,  and,  as  the 
Spaniards  thought,  with  no  less  skill.  She  fought  sin- 
\  gle-handed  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  firing  what  they 
\  considered  the  unexampled  number  of  eighty  shots,  and 
'  receiving  five  hundred.  Oquendo  came  at  last  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  action  off  Plymouth  having  almost 
exhausted  his  stock  of  powder,  and  the  Brixham  sloop 
not  having  yet  overtaken  him,  Howard  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  till  he  could  be  relieved  from  the  shore.^  Si- 
donia,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  believed  that 
he  had  been  worsted  by  the  San  Marcos  alone,  and  that 
if  the  galleasses  had  gone  into  the  action,  as  they  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,  they  would  have  won  a  signal 
victory.^ 

A  stray  Venetian  had  been  meanwhile  taken  by  the 
privateers,  with  one  or  two  other  small  vessels,  and 
carried  into  Weymouth.  The  news  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  the  Channel  had  by  this  time  penetrated  into 
every  corner  of  the  country,  and  the  patriotic  heart  of 
England  was  on  fire.  The  Oxford  High  Church  stu- 
dents who  were  traininc  foi*  the  College  at  Rlieims;  the 

1  Diary  of  Sir  Jchn  Tlawkinn,  July  and  August,  1582:  ,\fSS.  DometHe, 
<  Medina  Sidonla  to  Don  Hugo  de  Mon^ada,  July  2VAugu8t  2:  MBA. 
Bmancat, 
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jroang  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  liaJ  given  their  coin 
Gciences  in  chargfi  to  the  Jesuit  inissioiiuries,  wlio,  if 
they  aihnitted  tliat  thij-  were  Cnf;li.sli,  yet  eallud  tlieni- 
selves  in  preference  Cutiioltes  —  first  Catholic  and  only 
Enj^jlisli  afterwards  —  tliese,  it  luijtht  he,  were  like  Loi^l 
Arundel  in  the  Tower,  beseeching  Heuven  fur  their 
countr^-'s  fall ;  but  the  robust  heart  uf  the  nation  laid 
aside  its  quarrels  of  opinion  in  the  presence  of  danger 
to  Eii{;tand's  independence.  Had  Mary  Stuart  lived, 
had  Jiiines  of  St-otland  betn  a  Catholic,  and  had  the 
S)>aniards  coniu  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  placo  him 
on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  the  admonition  of  Allen 
mi<;ht  have  found  some,  though  not  even  then  perhajM 
a  f;eneral,  response.  But  Philip  had  chosen  to  present 
himself  as  meaning,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  to 
make  England  a  dependency  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  the 
face  of  so  hateful  a  i>ossihility^  ClifFonls,  and  Veres,  and 
Fei-cys  look  their  places  beside  the  Kaldghs  and  the 
Cecils  of  ihu  new  era  ;  and  from  Lyme,  and  Weymouth, 
and  Poole,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  young  lords  and 
gentlemen  came  streaming  out  in  every  smack  or  sloop 
that  they  could  lay  hold  uf,  to  snatch  their  share  of 
danger  and  glory  at  Howard's  side.  The  strengthi 
which  they  were  able  to  add  was  little  or  nothing ;  but 
they  brought  enthusiasm,  they  brought  to  the  half-l 
starved  and  ncgh'ctcd  crews  the  sense  that  the  heart  of  \ 
England  was  with  them,  and  tninsfbrmed  every  com- 
mon seaman  into  a  hero.  On  the  Tuesilay  evening 
after  the  fight,  Medina  Sidonia  counted  a  liundi-ed  sail 
behind  him,  and  observed,  with  some  uneasiness,  that 
the  nnmbers  were  continually  iiuTcasing. 

Weiluesday  was  ugiiin  cahn.  Neither  shot  nor  pow- 
der had  yet  arrived,  though  express  after  express  had 
been  sent  for  it.     No  risk  might  be  ventured,  and  the 
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English  lay  now  six  miles  from  the  Armada  waiting 
July  24-  ^^'^  their  magazines  were  refilled.  The  Duke, 
August  8.  supposing  them  to  be  afraid,  sent  Don  Hugo  de 
Mon9ada  with  the  galleasses  to  engage.  On  that  day 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  of  any  kind,  and  the  gal 
leasses  had  them  at  some  advantajje.  There  was  no 
serious  loss  however;  that  niglit  ammunition  came  suflfi- 
cient  for  one  more  day's  fighting,  and  Sir  George  Carey, 
who  had  run  out  from  behind  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a 
ihuffday,  pinuace,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  found 
Augu»t4.  himself,  at  five  in  tlie  morning,  "  in  the  midst 
of  round  shot,  flying  as  thick  as  musket-balls  in  a  skir- 
mish on  land."  ^  The  night  had  been  still  and  dark. 
With  the  first  light,  the  Spaniards  saw  two  of  their 
store-vessels,  loaded  with  provisions,  being  towed  away 
by  some  English  launches.  The  wind  rising,  Alonzo 
da  Leyva  in  the  Rata,  with  two  galleasses,  which  had 
taken  Recalde's  ]>lace  in  the  rear,  at  once  started  in 
pursuit.  Tiie  main  body  of  the  Armada  lying  open, 
and  the  San  Martin  with  Sidonia's  own  flag  being 
clearly  distinguishable,  Howard  for  the  first  time  de- 
termined to  try  a  close  engagement. 

It  was  a  day  of  special  distinction  for  the  Howard 
family.  He  took  his  cousin  Lord  Thomas  with  him  in 
the  Lion,  his  two  sons-in-law,  Lord  Sheflield  and  Sir 
R.  Southwell,  in  the  Bear  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas, 
and  with  his  own  and  one  other  ship,  the  Victory, 
under  Caj)tain  Barker,  he  went  straight  into  the  centre 
of  the  Armada,  steering  direct  for  the  San  Martin 
herself,  and  exchanging  broadsides  at  speaking  distance 
with  every  galleon  that  he  ])assed.  Oquendo,  sure  to 
je  found  wliere  hardest  blows  were  £:oin<x,  threw 
tiniselt  across   the   Ark   Raleigh's   course   before   she 

1  Sir  George  Carej-  to ,  July  25-AugU6t  4:  MSS.  Domestic. 
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could  reach  the  San  Martin.  The  Ark  ran  inU)  him, 
wild  two  soldiers  on  his  forecastle  were  killed  bj  the 
Bliockj  but  the  Ark's  rudder  was  unshipped;  she 
cleared  herself  of  her  enemy,  but  dropped  away  for 
the  moment  unmanageable  to  leeward,  and  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  number  of  galleons,  which 
attempted  to  close  with  her.  In  an  instant  her  own 
boats  had  her  in  tow;  her  sails  filled  as  they  pulled 
her  head  round,  and  when  the  galleons  had  assured 
themselves  of  their  prize,  she  slipped  away  between 
them  so  fast,  that  a  Spanish  spectator  says,  "  though  the 
swiftest  ships  in  the  whole  Armada  pursued  her,  they 
seemed  in  comparison  to  be  at  anchor," ' 

The  action  continued  afterwards  for  several  hours. 
The  English  had  not  suffered  at  all.  Hardly  a  man 
had  been  wounded.  But  neither  had  they  any  captures 
to  boast  of.  Calderon  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Da 
Leyva  recovered  the  store-ships ;  the  English  writers 
do  not  mention  havinj;  taken  them.  Tlie  only  visible 
result  had  been  the  expenditure  of  powd<'r.  But  th« 
invisible  result  t<i  the  Armada  had  been  far  more  seri- 
ous. The  four  feet  of  thnber  had  been  no  defence 
against  tlie  English  shot.  The  soldiers  had  been  sent 
below  for  security,  and  the  balls  ripping  thniugh  the 
oak,  had  sent  the  splinters  flying  among  them  like 
shell.  Many  had  been  killed,  many  more  had  been 
wounded ;  masts,  yards,  rlgglnp,  all  had  suffered. 
Tliey  had  expected  that  one  engagement  would  anni- 
hilate the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  battle  followed 
upon  battle,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  an  end. 
They  began  to  be  afraid   of  the  English.     There  was 
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something  devilish  in  tlie  rapid  manoeuvres  of  their 
ships  and  the  torrents  of  shot  which  plunged  into  their 
tall  sides,  while  their  own  flew  wild  and  harmless. 
Their  ammunition,  too,  slowly  as  they  had  fired,  was 
giving  out  as  well  as  the  English,  and  it  was  less  easy 
for  them  to  supply  themselves.  The  Duke  resolved  to 
fight  no  more  if  he  could  help  it,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  to  whom  he  again 
wrote,  without  attempting  to  conceal  his  perplexities. 

"The  enemy  pursue  me,"  he  said.  "They  fire 
upon  me  most  days  from  morning  till  nightfall ;  but 
they  will  not  close  and  grapple.  I  have  given  them 
every  opportunity.  I  have  pur])osely  left  ships  exposed 
to  tempt  them  to  board  ;  but  they  decline  to  do  it,  and 
there  is  no  remedy,  for  they  are  swift  and  we  are  slow. 
They  have  men  and  ammunition  in  abundance,  while 
f  these  actions  have  almost  consumed  ours ;  and  if  these 
calms  last,  and  they  continue  the  same  tactics,  as  thev 
assuredly  will,  I  must  request  your  Excellency  to  send 
me  two  shiploads  of  shot  and  powder  immediately.  I 
^Tn  in  urgent  need  of  it.  I  trust  to  find  you  ready  on 
my  arrival  to  come  out  and  join  me.  If  the  wind  is  fair 
we  shall  soon  be  w^ith  you  ;  but,  any  way,  whether  we 
are  detained  or  not,  we  cannot  do  without  ammunition. 
You  must  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  spare."  ^ 

The  day  followinc;,  Friday,  the  Duke  was  allowed 
jaiy2G-  ^  respite.  The  fine  weather  continued,  and 
Augusts.  .|.|,p  Spaniards  inclined  away  towards  the  coast 
of  France,  while  Howard  bore  up  for  Dover,  for  the 
8upj)lies  of  all  kinds  which  he  so  frio;htfully  needed. 
The  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  in  command  at  the  castle, 
gave  him  all  the  powder  that  he  had.     The  stores  came 

1  Medina  Sidcnia  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  July  2S- August  4:  MS8.  •$»- 
manca*. 
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in,  wliicli  had  been  taken  Irom  the  prizes :  every  barrel 
of  powder,  everj-  shot  whether  of  stone  or  iron,  having; 
been  first  carefully  regiatorvcl  lor  the  severe  account 
wliich  it  was  known  that  the  Queen  would  duinand. 
The  victuallers  had  nut  arrived,  but  were  sugiposed  to 
be  at  the  moutli  of  the  Thames  ;  and  liaving  obtained 
as  mucli  as  lie  could  get,  if  less  than  he  wanted,  How- 
ard returned  in  the  evening  to  his  place  in  the  rear  of 
the  Armada. 

On  Saturday  the  weather  broke.  After  less  tlian  a 
week  of  calm  and  sunshine,  squalls  and  driv-  j^j^. 
ing  showers  again  came  up  from  the  west-  *"!!>"'•■ 
ward.  The  Armada  was  then  off  Boulogne,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  a  league  behind  it.  The  Duke,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  rising  sea,  withont  pilots  who  knew  the 
coast,  afraid  of  the  Downs  for  fear  of  the  Goodwin  • 
Sands,  and  of  Margate,  on  account  of  the  banks  and  | 
shoals  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  determined  to  bring  j 
up  in  Calais  Roads,  and  wait  tljore  till  Parma  was 
ready.  The  wind  was  to  the  west  of  south,  and  as 
long  as  it  held  in  that  quarter  the  roadstead  was  tol- 
erably secure.  Coming  up  wiih  a  rising  tide,  he  let 
fall  his  auehors  suddenly,  hoping  thiit  his  pursuers 
would  be  unprepared,  and  would  be  awept  past  him: 
but  his  movements  bad  been  watched  by  eyes  wliicb 
were  skilful  to  interpret  them.  The  English  anchorr 
fell  simultaneously  with  bis  own  two  miles  astern,  anJ 
ihe  two  fleets  lay  watching  each  other,  almost  withiv 
cannon  shot  of  the  shore.* 

There  wen-  still  some  hours  of  daylight  remaining 
and  M,  Gonrdain,  the  governor  of  Cidais,  drove  down 
with    his  wife  to  the  pai'ade,  in   the  hope  of  seeing  a 

I  K.  ToniHiii  Id  WHlsiaKliim,  Jul]-  30-Aiiguit  9  :  MSB.  Omntie. 
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battle.^  The  Duke  sent  an  officer  on  shore,  to  inti- 
mate his  arrival,  and  request  tlie  hospitalities  of  the 
port,  while  a  boat  went  on  to  Dunkirk  with  another 
dispatch  to  the  Prince. 

It  was  brief,  uneasy,  and  impatient:  Sidonia  was 
irritated  at  findinor  no  answer  to  his  former  letters. 
He  again  confessed  himself  helpless  against  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  the  enemy.  He  trusted  Parma  was 
readj  to  cross.  If  not,  and  if  there  was  to  be  more 
delay,  he  begged  him  to  send  immediately  thirty  or 
forty  flyboats  or  gunboats,  which  could  move  quickly, 
and  keep  the  English  at  bay.  He  was  uncomfortable 
at  the  position  of  the  fleet,  and  painfully  anxious  to  re- 
move to  some  more  secure  anchorao;e.^ 

It  is  needless  to  sa}'^  that  the  Prince  had  not  been 
idle.  His  expenses  were  so  enormous  that  he  had 
been  once  more  in  extremity  for  money  —  his  army 
had  been  in  as  bad  a  case  as  the  English  fleet  at  Plym- 
outh, and  at  the  ])oint  of  breaking  up  through  famine.* 
He  had  kept  his  men  together  only  by  the  expectation 
of  the  supplies  which  were  coming  with  the  fleet. 
Medina  Sidonia's  letters  had  readied  him  one  after 
the  other,  and  the  troops  were  in  perfect  readiness  to 
go  on  board  the  transports.  The  officer  who  came 
from  Calais  expressed  impatience  that  they  were  not 
already  embarked.  The  Duke,  it  seems,  had  expected 
that  Parma  would  have  met  him  on  the  sea,  and  that 
they  could  fight  the  English  with  their  united  force. 
He   exj)lained  that  this   was    totally   impossible.      To 

1  "  Ilallrlp  con  8u  muper  on  un  coche  a  la  marina,  esp^raudo  ver  si  te 
Uaba  \\  b  ttalla."  —  Caldcron. 

2  Medina  Sidonia  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  July  27-Augn^t  0:  MSS,  Si- 
»anc<i$. 

•  '  A  pique  de  deshacerse  de  pura  necesidad."  —  El  Duquc  de  Panna  a 
Bey,  l(>-20.Iulio:   MS.  Ibid. 
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come  out  while  the  enemy's  fleet  was  iindisjiersed 
would  be  certain  destruction.  His  transports  could 
not  protect  themselves.  The  Arma<Ia  must  clear  tlie 
Ciiannel,  and  weatlier  permittiug,  he  was  then  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  his  Majesty's  commands.  As  to  sending 
gunboats  to  protect  Medina  Sidonia,  be  could  not  do 
it,  for  he  had  none  belonging  to  him.  Me<liiia  Sidonia 
must  protect  him.  Ammunition  he  would  provide, 
"  so  far  as  bis  own  penury  would  allow." 

That  the  majestic  fleet  which  was  to  overwhelm 
opposition  should  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  so  help- 
less as  itself  to  require  assistance,  was  not  particularly 
encoui'aginjf.  Parma,  however,  promised  that  his 
army  should  go  on  board  immediately.  He  would  be 
ready,  he  said,  by  the  middle  of  tlie  following  week. 
He  admitted  that  the  Armada  must  not  remain  a  day 
longer  than  necessary  in  Calais  Roads,  and  was  as 
anxious  as  the  Duke  could  he  to  see  it  in  some  better 
shelter.  Only  he  reiterated — and  as  the  Duke  was 
evidently  unconvinced,  he  sent  a  special  messenger  to 
Philip  to  insist  upon  it  —  that  to  risk  his  barges  in  a 
naval  engagement  would  be  simple  madness.  They 
could  not  encounter  even  the  slightest  roll  of  the  sea, 
and  if  there  was  no  enemy  to  fear,  could  only  pass 
safely  in  a  calm.^ 

'  "  Purf^  «1  Diiqu*  lodo  vis  preltnde  que  yo  nsliwe  en  esloa  baxeles  k 
Juntnnnf  con  f\  pars  it  i.  dar  lodns  sobre  el  Armaila  envmiga :  mis  tiendo 
tftoi  Js  la  CBlidod  quo  we  sabe,  «  traifl  de  In  inipn«sihl»,  prelcndor  psiir  la 

:l  niiBmn  pnrerer:  y  que  m 

a,  le  dsiv  fI  rontciilu  que  H 

■zon  y  n'islire  cnmo  i>iK'd<!  di-M'sr."'— rnrniii  lo  I'hll1|>,  .luly  S!l-Aii)!U>l 
I:  .VS^.  Wm'iBfii.  I'nrnia-fl  word?  shtB-  i-lenrly,  if  pm.if  were  wintii, 
hat  it  wa-i  nni  ihc  prc«eni:e  ol*1h«  Diildi  wUidi  prrvrnlwl  liim  ffin  foniinR 
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Parma's  answer  did  not  diminish  Medina  Sidonia*s 
uneasiness.     More  than  half  of  his  sliot  was  expended ; 
and  with  the  enemy's  fleet  so  near,  the  promised  sop- 
.  ply  from  Dunkirk  could  not  easily  reach  him.     On  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  too,  the  few  Flemish  pilots  that  he 
had  slipped  over  board  in  the  darkness,  stole  the  cock- 
boats, set  their  shirts  for  sails  and  made  for  Flushing,^ 
I  leaving  him  dependent  on  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
'  ftie  Spanish  shipmasters  and  their  still  more  imperfect 
charts. 

Grave,  however,  as  may  have  been  the  anxiety  of 
the  Spanish  commander,  Lord  Howard  and  the  Eng- 
lish officers  had  cause  for  deeper  disquiet.  Their 
spirits  were*  unshaken,  their  resolution  firm  as  ever; 
but  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  they 
had  severe  and  dangerous  work  before  them,  and  that 
on  their  conduct  only  it  depended  to  save  their  coun- 
try, if  not  from  conquest,  yet  from  being  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  and  desperate  struggle.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  they  could  do,  the  enemy's  fleet  had  arrived  at  its 
destination,  how  much  injured  they  could  not  tell,  but 
to  appearance  with  its  strength  not  materially  impaired, 
July  28-  ^^^^  ^^  communication  with  the  Prince  of 
August?.       Parma's  army.    Lord  Henry  Seymour  joined 

are  always  "  los  rcbcldcs."  Nor  does  he  allude  anywhere  to  the  possibility 
of  interference  from  them,  except  in  the  use  of  Sluys  harbour.  Their  >»liip8 
bad  been  off  Dunkirk  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  they  had  been  driven  into 
the  Scheldt  by  the  8torm  of  the  night  of  the  2l8l-31.'«t,  and  did  not  Uaue 
from  it  again  till  after  the  action  off  Gravelines.  —  See  Burnham  to  Wal- 
aingham,  July  25-Auguat  4;  Killegrew  to  Walsingham,  July  31-August 
10:  yfSS.  Ilollmd.  Lord  Howard  says  expressly  that  on  the  action  of  July 
29,  not  a  Dutch  sail  was  visible.  I  do  not  insist  on  this  from  any  wish  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Hollanders.  1  heir  ^ood  deserts  in  the 
cause  of  European  liberty  are  too  genuine  to  re<|uire  or  permit  a  fictitioui 
distinction  to  be  interwined  in  their  laurel  wreath. 

1  Notes  from  Flushing,  August  3-13:  MS,  Ibid.    Caldeion  says  thai 
*wo  of  them  deserted  to  Lord  Howard. 
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theiE  with  the  squadron  of  the  Straits  an  hour  after 
they  anchored,  and  forty  London  privateers  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  But  ships 
and  men  were  of  no  use  without  foo<l  and  ammunition. 
Seymour  was  victualled  but  for  "  one  day's  full  meal." 
Howard  and  Drake,  after  sharing  all  they  had  in  their 
respective  divisions,  t-ked  out  as  it  hod  been  by  short 
rations,  fish,  and  voluntary  fusting,  could  provide  their 
crews  but  with  live  scanty  dinners  and  one  breaklast 
more.  The  provisions  said  to  be  on  the  way  had  not 
arrived  ;  and  of  powder,  after  all  that  Sussex  had  been 
able  to  fiiniish  out  of  Dover  Castle,  they  had  only  suf-  y^ 

ficieut  for  one  day's  fighting.  Burghley  bad  laboured  •''^ 
in  vain  with  the  Queen.  He  had  tried  to  borrow 
money  in  the  city,  but  his  credit  in  tlie  city  had  annk 
with  the  appearance  of  tlie  Spaniards  ; '  and  the  pru- 
dent merchants  had  drawn  their  pnrse  strings  till  the 
cloud  over  the  future  should  be  raised.  The  treasury 
was  not  empty.  There  is  no  record  that  the  half 
million  of  reserve  had  been  touched.  The  Burgun- 
dian  diamonds  had  been  neither  restored  nor  disposed 
of;  but  to  the  money  and  the  jewels,  which  as  How-  - 
ard  said,  would  never  save  her,  Elizabeth  clunj;  with 
the  maddened  grasp  of  passionate  avarice.  It  waa 
known  that  there  was  powder  in  the  Tower.  A  mes- 
senger had  galloped  up  from  Dover  stating  the  con- 
dition of  the  fleet,  and  pressing  for  an  instant  supply. 
The  most  tapehound  constitutional  government  could 
not  have  sent  a  more  hopeless  answer  than  W.ilsing- 
ham  was  obliged  to  return.  The  Admiral  was  lying 
with  empty  magazines,  with  an  enemy  twice  his  sti-ength 
ftlmost  within  gunshot,  and  he  was  required  to  specify 

1  ButgbW  to  WalBinghun,  Juljr  lS-i9:  lUSS.  Domatic 
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exactly  "  the  proportion  of  shot  and  powder  that  he 
wanted."  ^ 

Deserters  may  perhaps  have  comforted  him  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  better  provided ; 
but  Parma's  magazines  were  at  hand,  and  delay  at  all 
events  was  ruin.  Starvation,  if  nothing  else,  would 
drive  every  English  ship  from  the  seas  in  another 
week,  and  the  Channel  would  be  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session. Sunday  was  fine,  with  the  wind  still  from  the 
southwest.  The  boats  of  the  Armada  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  betweenHthe  galleons  and  Calais, 
bringing  fresh  vegetables,  medicines,  and  other  con- 
veniences. In  the  afternoon,  as  the  breeze  freshened, 
five  large  Englisli  ships  drove  their  anchors  and  fouled 
each  other ;  but  they  w^ere  separated  without  serious 
Imrt  and  securely  moored  again,  and  at  ?iVKi  in  the 
evenincr  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  Howard's  cabin. 
Howard  himself,  with  Sheffield,  Seymour,  Southwell, 
Palmer,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Winter,  Fenner,  and  Fro- 
bisher  assembled  w^ith  the  fate  of  England  in  their 
hands,  to  decide  what  to  do.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Camden,  "  the  foresight  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  pre- 
scribed the  course  which  was  resolved  upon. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  anchored  close  on  the  edge  of 
the  shoal  water,  and  to  attack  it  where  it  lay  was  im- 
possible. It  was  determined  to  drive  them  out  into  the 
Channel  with  fire-ships,  of  which  they  were  known  to 
be  afraid.  Sir  Henry  Palmer  proposed  to  cross  to  Do- 
ver and  fetch  over  some  worthless  hulks  ;  but  time 
would  be  lost,  and  there  was  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  to 
si)are.     Among  the   volunteer  vessels  which  had  at- 

1  "  You  write  that  I  niimt  gpocify  the  proportion  of  shot  and  powder  that 
we  want.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  service,  that  no  man  can  do  it . 
therefore  with  all  ^peed  send  as  much  as  you  can."  —  Howard  to  Walauig>> 
bam,  July  20-August  8:  MSS,  Domestic, 
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tached  themselves  to  the  fleet,  there  «'ere  many  that 
would  be  useless  in  action,  and  as  fit  as  the  best  for  the 
Bervice  for  which  they  were  now  needed.  Eight  were 
taken,  the  rigging  smeared  rapidly  with  pitch,  the  hulls 
filled  with  any  useless  material  which  could  be  extern 
porised  that  would  contribute  to  the  blaze.  Tlie  sky 
was  cloudy.  The  moim  was  late  in  its  last  quarter,  and 
did  not  rise  till  morning ;  and  the  tide,  towards  mid- 
night, set  directly  down  from  the  English  position  tc 
where  the  ships  of  the  Armada,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  bend  of  the  coast,  lay  huddled  dangerously  close. 
Long,  low,  sighing  gusts  from  the  westward  promised 
the  rising  of  a  gale.'  The  crews  of  the  condemned 
vessels  undertook  to  pilot  tliem  to  their  destination,  and 
then  belay  the  sheets,  lash  the  helm,  fire,  and  leava 
them. 

Thus,  when  the  Spanish  bells  were  about  striking 
twelve,  and,  save  the  watch  on  deck,  soldiers  and  sea- 
-  men  lay  stretched  in  slee]>,  certain  dark  objects  which 
had  heCn  seon  dimly  drifting  on  the  tide  near  where 
the  galleons  lay  thickest,  shot  suddenly  into  pyramids 
of  light,  flames  leaping  from  ruddy  sail  to  sail,  flicker- 
ing on  the  ropes  and  forecastles,  foremasts  and  bow- 
sprits a  lurid  blaze  of  conflagration.^  A  cool  com- 
mander might  have  ordered  out  his  boats  and  towed 
tlie  fireships  clear  ;  but  Medina  Sidonia,  with  a  strain 
already  upon  him  beyond  the  strength  of  his  capacity, 
saw  coming  upon  him  some  terrible  engines  of  destruc- 

1  Fnr  ths  details  of  Ihe  scenes  ft  (be  night  and  Ihe  followiii);  day  I  not 
refer  K^ncally  <o  llic  Utlcra  of  Howard.  Draho,  Winier,  T.naoa.  Fenner, 
■net  oihoni  in  ihe  Recnnl  filtife,  and  to  four  Spnni^h  nx-ounis,  written  bj- 
person"  acluiilly  present.  Coco  Coldcron,  the  Prince  of  Ascoli,  Don  Juw 

US.  at  Simanras. 
*  T  ellai  itdienda  espiDtasanNDle."  —  CaldsroD. 
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tion,  like  the  floating  mine  which  had  shattered  Parma's 
bridge  at  Antwerp.  Panic  spread  through  the  entire 
Armada ;  the  enemy  they  most  dreaded  was  upon 
them.  The  galleons  were  each  riding  with  two  an- 
chors ;  for  their  misfortune  few  of  them  were  provided 
with  a  third.  A  shot  was  fired  from  the  San  Martin 
as  a  signal  to  cut  or  slip  their  cables  and  make  to  sea. 
Amidst  cries  and  confusion,  and  lighted  to  their  work 
by  the  blaze,  they  set  sail  and  cleared  away,  congratu- 
lating themselves  when  they  had  reached  the  open 
water  and  found  that  all  or  most  of  them  were  safe,  on 
the  skill  with  which  they  had  defeated  the  machina- 
tions of  the  enemy.  They  lay-to  six  miles  from  shore, 
intendinor  to  return  with  the  davliffiit,  recover  their 
anchors  and  resume  their  old  position. 

The  English  meanwhile,  having  accomplished  at 
least  part  of  their  purpose  in  starting  the  Armada  out 
of  its  berth,  weighed  at  leisure,  and  stood  off  after  it 
from  the  shore,  Drake,  with  half  the  fleet,  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Spaniards ;  Howard,  with  the  rest, 
hovering  nearer  to  Calais,  endeavouring  to  drive  in  upon 
the  sands  or  the  fireships  the  last  loiterers  of  the  Ar- 
mada, which  had  been  slower  than  the  rest  in  gettinix 
jttiy2^  out.  The  first  object  which  the  Admiral  saw 
Augusts.  ^^  daybreak  was  the  largest  of  the  four  gal- 
leasses, with  De  Mon^'ada  himself  on  board,  aground  on 
Calais  Bar.  Her  helm  had  been  entangled  in  a  cable, 
she  had  become  ungovernable,  and  the  tide  had  forced 
her  ashore  within  shot  of  the  P>ench  batteries  at  back 
of  the  sand-bank  which  forms  the  harbour.  The  tide 
had  ebbed,  the  water  was  still  round  her,  but  she  had 
fallen  over  towards  the  bank,^  and  Howard,  whose 
notion  was  to  **  pluck   the  feathers  of  the   Spaniards 

1  '*  For  estar  boleado  de  un  Udo." 
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one  by  one," '  sent  liis  own  launch  with  Bomo  other 
boais  to  take  her.  Slie  was  powerfully  manned; 
lictween  soldiers,  sailors,  and  slaves,  she  carried  seven 
hundred  men.  In  the  position  in  which  she  was  lying, 
however,  lier  large  gnns  were  useless,  and  the  jjalley- 
slaves,  with  the  prospect  of  liberty  before  them,  did  not 
make  the  defence  more  easy.  The  Spaniards  fought 
gallantly  ;  several  of  the  English  were  killed,  hut  at 
last  two  mu^ikot-balls  sti-uck  Mon^acla  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  fell  dead  on  the  deck.  The  slaves  sprung 
overboard,  and  half  in  panic  and  half  in  pursuit,  the 
crew  and  the  troops  followed.  "  Some  swam,  some 
waded  on  shore,  many  were  drowned."  The  English 
swarmed  uj)  over  the  bulwarks,  took  possession  of  the 
galleass,  and  intended  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  cirry  bet 
off. 

The  French  meanwhile  were  watching  the  scene  in 
crowds  from  the  top  of  the  Rysbank.  M.  Gourdaiu, 
as  the  ship  was  on  the  Fivnch  sliore,  might  have  dis- 
puted if  he  had  pleased  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture. 
He  contented  himself  with  sending  off  a  boat  with  a 
message  that  the  English  deserved  the  spoil  for  their 
courage,  and  might  have  it ;  but  the  ship  itself  he  re- 
quired tliem  to  leave  where  it  lay.  The  language  waa 
perfectly  friendly,  and  Gourdain  having  been  appointed 
by  the  King,  was  better  disposed  to  England  than  to 
Spain.  National  antipathv,  however,  proved  too  strong 
to  be  controlled,  "Our  rude  men,"  says  an  English 
officer  who  was  present,  "  knowing  no  difference  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,"  began  to  ill-use  the  French  who 
liad  come  on  board,  "  spoiling  them,"  and  probably 
pitching  them  into  the  sea.  Their  friends  on  shore 
took  up  their  quarrel.  The  Rysbank  battery  opened 
■  Uowkrd  ta  Waluughui,  Jul^  39-AugiiM  Si  M83.  OanuOe. 
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upon  the  galleass  in  return,  and  the  English  had  to 
scramble  into  their  boats  in  haste,  carrying  with  them 
what  plunder  they  could  seize.^ 

It  was  well  that  no  more  time  was  wasted  over  so 
small  a  matter.  Lord  Howard  had  delayed  already  too 
long  for  his  farae.^  It  was  no  time  for  the  Admiral  of 
the  fleet  to  be  loitering  over  a  stray  plume  which  had 
dropped  from  the  enemy's  wing,  when  every  ship  was 
imperiously  needed  for  a  far  more  important  service. 
Medina  Sidonia  intended  to  return  to  his  position  at 
Calais.  Drake,  whose  larger  mind  comprehended  the 
position  in  its  broader  bearings,  was  determined  not 
only  that  he  should  never  see  his  anchors  again,  but 
that  he  sliould  be  driven  north  througli  the  Narrow 
Seas.  The  wind  was  still  rising  and  threatened  a 
storm.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  sailing  powers  of 
the  galleons  to  be  assured  that  until  it  shifted  thev  could 
make  no  way  against  it ;  and  once  in  the  North  Sea, 
they  would  be  in  unknown  waters  w-ithout  a  harbour 
into  whicli  they  could  venture  to  run,  and  at  all  events 
for  a  time  cut  off  from  their  communication  with  Dun 
kirk.  They  had  drifted  in  the  night  further  than  tliey 
intended,  and  when  the  sun  rose  they  were  scattered 
over  a  large  surface  off  Gravelines.  Signals  were  sent 
up  for  them  to  collect  and  make  back  for  Calais  ;  but 
Drake  with  his  own  squadron,  and  Henry  Seymour, 
with  tlie  squadron  of  the  Straits,  having  the  advantage 
of  wind,  speed,  and  skiH,  came  on  them  while  they 
were  still  dispersed.  Seymour  opened  the  action  at 
eight  in  the  morning  with  a  cluster  of  galleons  on  the 
Spaniard's  extreme'  right.     Reserving    their   fire    till 

1  R.  Tomson  to  WaKinpham,  July  30-Augiist  9  :  ^fSS.  D>fmt8fic. 
*  "  Del  Almirante  se  habla  un  p'>co  que  no  liizo  su  deber.   To<la  la  fcl^ria 
•e  da  4  Drack/'  — Kxtract  of  a  leUer  from  Calais,  August  31.  MSS.  S^ 
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witliin  a  liiindred  and  twenty  yards,  and  wsisting  no 
cartridges  at  any  longer  distiiiice,  the  Englisli  shi|a 
continned  tlinmgli  tlie  entire  forenoon  to  [jo«r  into 
them  one  cimtiiiuoos  rain  of  sliot.  They  were  driven 
in  upon  their  own  centre,  wliere  they  became  en- 
tangled in  a  confused  and  heipiess  mass,  a  mere  target 
to  the  English  guns,  Sir  William  Winter  alone  deliv- 
ering five  hnndix-'d  shot  into  them,  "  never  out  of  liar- 
quebnz  range,  and  often  within  speaking  distance."  ^ 

Drake  himself  meanwliile  had  fallen  on  Medina  Sido- 
nia  and  Oi:|iiendo,  who,  with  a  score  of  galleons  better 
handled  than  the  rest,  were  endeavouring  to  keep  sea 
room,  and  retain  some  command  of  themselves.  But 
their  wretched  sailing  powers  put  tlu'm  at  a  disadvan- 
tage for  wliich  skill  and  courage  could  not  compensate. 
The  English  were  always  to  windward  of  them,  and 
hemmed  in  at  every  turn,  they  too  were  foived  back 
upon  their  consorts,  hunted  together  as  a  shepherd 
hunts  sheep  u])on  a  common,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
them  forced  slowly  tonarils  the  shoals  and  banks  on 
the  Flanders  coast. 

Howard  came  up  at  noon  to  Join  in   the  work  of 
destnictioM,     The  English  accounts  tell  a  simple  story. 
The  Spaniards'  gun  practice,  which  had  been  always 
bad,    was    helpless    beyond    past   experience.       Their 
want  of  ammunition  was  not  .suspected,  for  they  con- 
tinued   to   fire   throughout  the    day    after    their    slow 
awkward  fashion;  but  their  guns,  worked  on  nJlingl 
platforms  by  soldiers  unused  to  the  sea,  sent  their  shot  I 
into  tlie  air  or   into   the  water;    while    the    English,  I 
themselves  almost  untouched,  fired  into  thein  without 
intermission    from   eiglit    in   the    morning    till    sunset, 
"when  almost  the  last  cartridge  was  spent,  and  every 
■  Wiater  to  WaluogbwD,  August  l-ll:  MSS.  Oamatie. 
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man  was  weary  with  labour."  They  took  no  prisses 
and  attempted  to  take  none.  Their  orders  were  to 
sink  or  destroy.  They  saw  three  large  gjilleons  go 
down.  Three  others,  as  the  wind  fell  westerly,  they 
saw  reeling  helplessly  towards  Ostend  ;  and  the  fate 
of  these  they  heard  of  afterwards ;  but  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  fire,  neither  at  the  time  nor  afterwards 
did  they  know  anything  beyond  its  practical  and  broad 
resuhs.  Some  details,  however,  of  that  terrible  day 
can  be  gathered  from  the  narratives  of  the  few  Span- 
iards who  fought  through  it  and  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 
Being  always  to  leeward  and  the  wind  blowing 
hard,  the  hulls  of  the  galleons  as  they  heeled  over 
were  exposed  below  the  water-line.  The  massive 
timbers  which  were  to  have  furnished  so  secure  a 
shelter  added  only  to  the  effect  of  the  shot.  The 
middle  decks  were  turned  into  slaughter-houses,  and 
in  one  ship  blood  was  seen  streaming  from  the  lee 
scuppers.  Their  guns  were  most  of  them  dismounted 
or  knocked  in  pieces,  and  their  chief  work  w\as  to  save 
themselves  from  siiikinii:  bv  nailiiiix  sheets  of  lead  over 
the  shot-holes.  The  action  was  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  there  was  so  much  smoke  and  confusion,  that  indi- 
viduals could  onlv  see  what  was  immediatelv  near 
them.  Don  Pedro  Coco  Calderon,  purser  of  the  fleet, 
lay  most  of  the  day  at  the  side  of  Medina  Sidonia,  him- 
self exposed  to  the  tempest  of  balls.*  Alonzo  da  Leyva 
with  the  Rata  was  next  lo  him,  and  close  by  were  the 
San  Matteo  and  the  San  Felipe,  commanded  by  Don 
Diego  de  Pimentel  and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo. 
They  were  op])Osed  to  Drake  in  person,  and  frightful 
as  was  their  disadvantage,  they  fought  with  conspicuous 
courage.  With  men  falling  in  all  directions,  and  heads 
^  **  Sufriendo  la  tempeaUd  de  la  carga  do  balazos.** 
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ind  arms  flying  in  the  smoke,  they  still  iiianncj  their 
muiiitops,  keei)iiig  up  a  fire  of  musket  balls.  Don 
Fraiidsco  finding,  as  lie  suiniosed,  that  the  San  Felipe 
was  sinking,  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  English 
ship  that  was  iiean-st  to  him.  He  had  fought  so  weil, 
that  one  of  the  English  officers  seeing  lier  apparently 
des|>crate  condition,  sprung  ii])on  his  forecastle  and 
called  to  him  in  Spanish  com  jili  men  ting  his  valour,  and 
bidding  him  save  the  lives  of  liis  brave  crew  by  an 
honourable  surrender.  One  of  the  S])Biiiard3  replied 
with  a  shot  from  a  musket.  The  officer  fell :  the  En^ 
lish  ship  fjlk'd  her  sails  and  backed  away,  leaving  the 
San  Felipe  to  her  fate,  the  S|)anish  cruw  shouting  after 
them  that  they  were  cowards  and  Lutheran  hens,  and 
daring  them  to  come  on  once  more.^ 

It  was  an  idle  bravado :  soon  after  the  San  Felipe 
sent  up  signals  of  distress.  A  barque  called  the  Don- 
cella  went  to  her  assistince,  but  was  herself  shot 
tlnongh  and  through  while  the  crew  of  the  San  Felipe 
were  going  on  board  her;  and  she  filled  so  rajiidly 
that  they  relumed  into  their  own  galleon,  maile  for  the 
shore,  and  contrived  to  keep  aflimt  till  they  tunched 
the  sands  between  Nieuport  and  Ostend.  The  Nieu- 
port  boatmen  carried  tliem  into  a  friendly  harbour, 
from  whence  they  made  their  way  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  The  San  Antonio  of  Padua,  another  of  the 
three  which  the  English  observed  to  fall  away,  crawled 
into  Ostend,  witei-e  she  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  garrison.  The  San  Matteo  had  a  sadder  for- 
tune. She,  too,  finding  that  she  was  filling,  sent  to 
Medina  Sidonia  for  assistance.  Medina  Sidonia  had 
work  enough  to  save  himself,  and  could  not  help  her. 

■  •'  Lo«  ntiei'lms  llflm»ndole»  cobarfes,  v  inliminilo  con  pulibrw  ftM  an 
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She  was  put  before  the  wind  and  followed  tlie  S:in 
Felipe,  but  falling  moro  to  leeward  grounded  between 
Ostend  and  the  Sluys.  She  was  seen  by  a  Dutch 
lugger,  and  Lord  Willoughby,  who  was  in  Flushinf^, 
sent  three  vessels  to  take  possession  of  her.  She 
again  made  a  gallant  fight,  and  for  two  hours  kept  at 
bay  her  new  assailants,  but  she  was  carried  by  board- 
ing at  last.  Don  Diego  and  two  or  three  noblemen 
were  reserved  alive  for  their  ransom  ;  all  the  rest,  the 
•urvivors  of  five  hundred  who  went  into  action  in 
the  morning,  were  either  killed  or  flung  into  the  sea. 
Among  the  bodies  were  found  those  of  two  English 
refugees,  one  of  them  a  brother  of  Lord  Montague.^ 

Outside,  meanwhile,  the  battle,  if  battle  it  could  be 
called  which  was  but  the  rending  and  teai-ing  of  a 
scarce  resisting  enemy,  continued  till  evening.  Tow- 
ards sunset  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west  with 
an  increasing  sea.  The  wounded  ships  were  driving 
in  a  mass  towards  the  banks,  and,  had  the  English 
powder  held  out  for  a  few  hours  more,  the  entire  Ar- 
x'  mada  must  have  been  either  sunk  or  driven  a-shoro^ 
Gun  after  gun,  however,  fell  gradually  silent.  A  few 
provision  ships  came  off  from  the  Thames  with  a  day 
or  two's  rations.  The  men  were  exhausted  with  toil 
and  hunger  combined,  and  the  fleet  hauled  oft*  to  take 
on  board  the  su|)plies  so  sorely  needed. 

Sidonia  left  to  himself,  extricated  his  miserable  ves- 
sels, and  made  sail  for  the  North  Sea,  the  Santa  Maria 
going  down  with  all  hands  as  the  sun  went  under  the 
horizon.  When  the  shij)s'  companies  were  called  over, 
it  was  found  that  four  thousand  men  had  been  killed 
or  drowned.  The  wounded  were  not  mentioned,  but 
were   perhaps  at  least  as  many  more.     The  galleoiii- 

1  Borlase  to  WaUingham,  August  3-13 :  MSS.  Holland, 
s  Caivtain  Whit«  to  Walsingham,  August  8:  MSS,  Dommtic 
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pierced  and  shattered  were  leaking  in  nil  directinna, 
the  I'iggiiif^  CHt  up,  the  masts  splintered,  tlie  sails  turn, 
niddera,  yards,  and  bowsprits  shot  away,  and  still  mure 
unfortunately,  most  of  the  water-butts  destroyed.  Tlie 
men  hud  been  kfpt  hard  at  work  the  day  before  clean- 
ing and  polishing  np  the  guns.  Through  some  acci- 
dent they  bad  missed  their  evening  meal.'  The  tire- 
Bhips  had  spoilt  their  night's  rest,  and  through  tlie  long 
day's  desperate  engagement  there  had  been  no  leisure 
to  serve  out  food.  Nature  could  endure  no  more.  To 
remain  where  they  were  was  eerlain  wreck,  to  attempt 
to  recover  Calais  was  to  invite  a  fresh  attack,  and  tliey 
fled  away  into  llie  German  Ocean,  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  their  crippled  state  wonld  bear,  "  generally  frigiited 
and  dismayed,"^ 

The  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  was  im- 
perfectly conjeciiired  by  the  English.  Had  the  fairest 
weather  come  to  their  relief  that  English  August  ever 
knew,  tlieir  crews  could  not  have  been  induced  to  face 
Drake  again,  while  they  could  scarcely  have  had  round 
shot  left  to  load  each  gun  in  the  fleet  for  a  single  di»- 
charge.  Howard,  who  had  Ijeen  present  at  but  half 
the  action,  imagined  that  they  "  were  still  wonilerful 
great  and  strong."*  Drake  faw  more  clearly  that 
*'  the  day's  service  had  much  appalled  them,"  and  that 
some  days  at  h'ast  would  have  to  |)as8  "  before  Parma 
and  Sidonia  would  shake  hands."  *  Still  it  was  thought 
certain  that  they  would  come  back  if  they  were  nol 
pursued,  ami  though  both  Drake's  and  Howard's  mag- 

1  "  A  U  noche  qiidA  inuy  Inbijnda  la  {^nle  per  las  muctua  penu  qu( 

lada  bastimcnio."  —  faMsroii. 
>  NBmilive  uf  Juan  ilc  l.io.mo;  MSS.  Inland. 

*  Howaro  In  WoNinKhain.  -Itily  3U-Auk"<I  S^  ,1/55.  DaiattHc 

*  Dnkato  WaL>iDtiliain,Julj'3&-Augu>t8i  ifS.  Ibid. 
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azines  were  almost  empty,  and  they  believed  those  of 
the  Sf)aniards  to  be  full,  they  determined  *'  to  put  on  a 
brat^,"  and  "  give  chase  as  though  they  had  wanted 
nothing." 

Thus,  when  morning  once  more  dawned  on  the 
jDiy3<)-  miserable  Armada,  they  again  saw  on  their 
At2giwt9.  weather  beam,  ahnost  within  cannon  shot, 
and  clinging  to  them  like  their  shadow,  the  dreaded 
English  fleet.  It  was  the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence's  day, 
Philip's  patron  saint,  whose  precious  shoulder.bone  he 
had  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Escurial.  But  St, 
Lawrence,  though  he  might  save  his  worshippers'  souls 
in  the  other  world,  seemed  to  want  either  power  or  will 
to  aid  them  in  the  present.  To  windward  was  the 
enemy,  to  leeward  and  clear  within  sio[ht  the  seas  were 
breakin^r  on  the  endless  shoals  which  frinore  the  low 
coast  of  Holland.  The  lead  gave  but  seven  fathoms, 
and  for  each  mile  they  sailed  the  depth  grew  less  and 
less,  as  the  nortli-west  wind  edged  them  nearer  to  the 
line  of  muddy  foam.  Crippled  as  they  were,  their 
masts  would  not  bear  a  weit^ht  of  sail  sufficient  to  draw 
them  off.  To  tack  was  impossible  ;  there  was  still 
room  to  wear  round,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  or  venture  another  eiigagement.  Pilots  they 
had  none.  Their  most  experienced  officers  were  gtme. 
De  Valdez  and  Francisco  of  Toledo  were  prisoners ; 
Pimentel  had  been  fiung  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  ; 
Mon^ada  lay  dead  at  Calais;  Diego  Florez,  the  Castil- 
ian  Admiral,  had  lost  heart  and  nerve.  The  men 
generally  were  sick  with  despondency,  and  a  seaman, 
taken  afterwards  in  Ireland,  said  if  the  English  had 
that  day  ottered  to  board  them,  they  would  all  have 
at  ruck. ^  Sidonia  in  his  extremity  summoned  the 
foung  Miguel  de  Oquendo  to  advise  him. 
^  KTamination  of  Spanish  prisonen,  September  12-22:  MSS,  Jrtltmd, 
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"  S'-ilor  Oqiiendo,"  lie  esclalmcd,  "  what  are  rre  to 
do  ?     We  are  lost  —  what  ar^-  we  to  do  ?  " 

Oqueiido  gave  a  brave  man's  answer. 

"  Let  Diego  Florez  talk  i)f  being  lost,"  he  said. 
"  Let  your  Excellency  hid  n»e  order  up  the  car- 
tridges." ^ 

An  opportune  shift  of  wind  came  to  the  Duke's 
relief,  sent,  as  was  foniily  imagined,  by  "the  Lord." 
Swinging  suddenly  to  the  east  it  smix>t]ied  the  sea, 
and  lifted  him  away  from  the  banks  to  the  open  water. 
Tiie  Engliah  being  no  longer  to  windward  fell  baek, 
and  the  S|)aniards,  with  scanty  sail,  and  refitting  a<t 
thev  could  their  shaltercd  spars  and  atavs,  crawled  out 
of  danger.  They  had  now  a  fair  wind  to  return  to 
Catiiis.  The  sea  having  gone  down,  Parma  could 
come  out  of  Dunkirk,  and  seeing  the  enemy  retiring, 
Sidonia  partially  rallied  his  spirits  and  called  a  council 
of  war.  Martinez  de  Recalde,  Diego  Florez,  Alonzo 
da  Leyva,  with  the  best  of  iho  sailing  masters,  and 
among  thein  Coco  Onldoron,  who  tells  the  slory,  came 
on  board  the  San  Martin  ;  and  Dii-go  Fhirez  asked  for 
the  opinions  of  all  of  Ihem,  what  it  would  he  best  to  do  ? 
His  own  he  probably  iiidicati'd  in  the  tone  in  which  lie 
put  the  question.  There  whs  the  alternative  of  a  re- 
turn into  the  Channel  or  a  return  to  Spain  by  the  Ork 
neys  and  Ireland.  The  first  was  the  way  of  courage,  ' 
the  second  of  imagined  safety,  and  they  ehose  the  last. 
The  proud  Castilian  spirit  which  had  presumed  to 
match  the  world  in  arms  was  broken.  A  Da  Leyva 
or  an  Oquendo  might  prefer  death  to  wliat  they  might 
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deem  dislionour.      Tlie  common  men  would  not  face  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  of  the  precedincr  day. 

Calderon,  who  was  an  exj)erienced  naviorator,  said 
that  the  west  of  Ireland  was  dangerous ;  but  terror  of 
the  EngHsh  fleet  was  more  real  than  the  unsubstantial 
perils  of  an  untried  sea.  He  was  overruled.  The 
Bupply  of  water  in  the  fleet  was  examined  into,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  support  life  was  allotted  to  each 
person,  and  all  that  day  and  all  the  next  day,  the  Ar- 
mada pursued  its  tedious  way  into  the  North  Sea. 

Howard,  too,  with  the  change  of  wind  called  his 
officers  about  him.  The  Prince  of  Parma  depended 
for  what  he  called  "  the  sinews  of  the  enterprise,"  on 
the  Spanish  troops  which  Sidonia  was  bringing,  and  he 
had  made  up  liis  mind  distinctly  that  cross  he  would 
not  unless  the  Armada  returned  to  support  him.  But 
the  English  only  knew  that  Dunkirk  was  unguarded, 
the  water  smooth,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  left 
to  the  incapacity  of  Leicester.  It  was  decided  that 
Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron  must  return  to  its 
post  in  "  the  narrow  seas."  They  waited  till  dark 
that  their  departure  might  not  be  seen  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  bitterly  against  their  will,  for  another  action 
was  confidently  looked  for,  though  ^'  in  a  manner  fam- 
ished  for  want  of  victuals,"  thirty  vessels  turned 
round  outside  Brill  and  maile  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  the  Straits.  In  a  few  hours  the  uncertain 
weather  had  again  changed.  They  were  met  by  a 
returning  soutli-wester  and  were  driven  into  Harwich  ; 
the  Channel  was  once  more  made  impassable,  and  the 
alarm  on  the  score  of  Parma  was  at  an  rnd. 

Meanwhile    Drake    and    the    Lord   Admiral,  with 

July  31-        ninety  sail  and   five  days'  provisions,   clung 
Au«ia.tio.      ^Q  ^ijg  j.^g^j,  ^^  ^j^g  enemy.     "We  have  the 
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army  of  Spain  before  ua,"  wrote  Brake  to  Walsitigliain, 
'•  and  mean,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  wrt-stle  a  fall  with 
it.  Tiiere  was  never  anything  pleased  me  better  than 
seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the 
northwards,  God  grant  ye  have,  a  gooil  eye  to  the 
Duke  of  Panna,  for  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  hve, 
I  doubt  not  ero  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with 
the  Duke  of  Sidoiiia  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  Su 
Mary  Port  among  liis  orange  trees."* 

The  Spanianls,  finding  that  they  were  not  attacked, 
and  observing  that  the  number  of  their  pursuers  was  re- 
duced, flattered  themselves  that  the  English  too  mu3t 
have  suffered  severely  in  the  action  of  Monday,  and  that 
if  they  were  afraid  themselves,  they  were  also  an  object 
of  fear.'  The  ignominy  of  returning  to  Spain,  having 
accompli.shed  nothing,  became  more  obvious  the  more 
it  was  considered,  and  Sidonia  once  more  began  to 
gather  up  his  courage,  and  to  think  again  of  trying  to 
recover  Calai.s.*  But  the  black  south-wester  scattered 
his  reviving  spirits.  Without  pilots,  in  a  strange  sea, 
with  the  autumn  storms  prematurely  upon  him,  and 
with  no  friendly  port  for  which  to  run,  he  became 
Utterly  unmaune<l.  The  very  elements  had  turned 
against  him,  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Almighty, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  now  but  of  hastening 
home  by  the  ocean   road,  where,  let  the  dangers   be 

1  JulySl-AuguMIO:  3(SS.  Darattlie. 

'  "  RelRcinn  de  In  oiirfcli'lo  L  la  nal  Armidi."  A  Mcond  lur,  ilive.  not 
C«trter.in'fi,  but  »lf"  br  an  eye-witnem.  It  mat  trun  tliit  Ihii  English  itill 
«ni)sidercd  [ha  S|>anlaTds  formidable.  "  Her  Maieaiy'g  nary,"  uya  an 
F.i<!rl'<h  nflicpr,  "  falloired  tbcin  alirayfi  hard,  but  diirat  nnt  bnsnl  lh«in, 

bf  'heir  greatest  aniiHd.19  at  the  lijfhl  on'jlondav  "  :  MSS   llolhiml,  AuguM 

8-n. 

•  "A  lo>  11,  efperando  hupn  Hempo,  »B  re«olvl6  d«  Tntver  nneatn 
Annada  tibre  <1  encmleo  y  lomaiM  i.  lu  pueilo,  volviendo  la  vuslu  M 
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what  they  might,  there  were  no  English  enemies  in  his 
path. 

On,  therefore,  the  Armada  sped  before  the  rising 
breeze,  the  EngHsh  still  following  in  expectation  every 
moment  that  they  would  bear  up  and  engage,  and  un- 
able to  believe  that  Castilians  would  yield  so  easily, 
and  go  back  to  their  own  country  with  dishonour  and 
shame.^  Harder  and  harder  blew  the  wind,  and  as  the 
sea  rose,  their  distressed  condition  became  more  appar- 
rent.  The  pursuing  fleet  began  now  to  pass  drowned 
and  drowning  bodies  of  mules  and  horses  fluntj  over  to 
save  the  scanty  water-casks.  More  than  one  poor 
crippled  ship  dropped  behind  as  lier  spars  snapped,  or 
the  water  made  its  way  throucrli  her  wounded  seams  in 
the  straining  seas.  The  Spaniards  ''  stricken,''  it  was 
now  plain,  "  with  a  wonderful  fear,"  made  no  attempt 
to  succour  their  consorts,  but  passed  on  leaving  them 
to  founder. 

There  had  been  some  uneasiness  about  Scotland, 
j-ri^y  Lord   Maxwell   had   been  at  Lisbon  in  the 

Aug.  2-12.  spring,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  might 
possibly  be  making  for  the  Forth.  But  they  passed  on 
without  attempting  to  enter  it ;  and  there  seemed  no 
probability  that  if  thev  let  the  Forth  escape  them  they 
would  tiy  for  any  other  Scotch  harbour.  It  was  now 
blowing  a  gale.  The  English  had  but  three  days'  pro- 
visions left,  and  to  follow  further  so  ill  provided,  with 
the  pros[)ect  of  a  continuing  storm,  was  to  run  into 
needless  dannjer.  Drake  thought  that  the  Armada 
would  make  for  Denmark,  refit  in  the  Cattegat,  and 
return  at  its  leisure.  Two  ])innaces  were  detached  to 
watch  its  course,  and  sending  an  exj)ress  to  London 
fr'im  Dunbar,  to  beg  that  food  and  ammunition  might 

1  Howard  to  Walsingham,  August  8-18:  MS8.  Dwuatic 
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be  dispatched  to  Margate  for  them,  they  turned  back 
befure  they  were  overtiiken  by  I'ainine.  It  was  a  sore  / 
(lisuppoiiitinent,  for  t)ii>v  knew  that,  had  they  bei'R 
fairly  provided,  not  a  Spanisli  ship  wniihl  Jiavf  carried 
home  the  tale  of  the  Armada's  discomfiture.  Tbe  liope 
now  was  tliat  tlie  elements  mijjlit  complete  the  work 
of  the  guns.  "  The  long  foul  weather  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  later  snmmer."  ^  But  if  the  gales  con- 
tinued to  blow  from  the  sontli-wcst,  it  was  uncertain 
whethtT,  torn  and  cri|)pled  as  tliev  were,  they  would 
be  able  to  fetch  Denmark.  "Their  great  ships  were 
so  light  "tliat  even  wlicn  sound  and  in  fair  weather, 
*'  they  c<nild  hardly  bear  their  sails."  Tlie  climate  of 
the  North  Sea  was  also  lik<:'ly  to  try  the  sailors  who 
had  been  trained  in  lower  latitudes,  and  the  opinion 
in  the  Cnglish  fleet,  sonn<lly  formed  as  it  proveil,  was 
"  that  many  of  them  would  never  see  S])ain  again."  * 

Hunger,  however,  was  an  enemy  that  would  not  fly. 
Storm  or  no  storm,  unless  Howard  could  recover  the 
Thames,  his  case  would  be  as  bad  as  Sidonia's ;  and 
he  beat  hack  in  tlie  face  of  the  gale,  Hawkins's  spars 
and  cordage  standing  proof  against  all  trials.  Off  the 
Norfolk  coast,  the  wind  became  so  furious  that  the  fleet 
was  scattered.  Howard,  with  the  largest  of  the  ships, 
reached  Margate  as  he  intended.  Others  were  driven 
into  Harwich,  and  rejoined  him  when  tlie  weather 
inoderatfd.  , 

The  greatest  sen'ice  ever  done  by  an  English  fleet     ' 
had  been  thus  successfully  a<rcomplished  by  /   , 

men  whose  wages  had  not  been  paid  from  the  /    / 

time   of  their   engagement,   half-starved,   witi-    ''  I'r  ;   ■ 
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^otnes  in  rags  and  fulling  off  their  backs,^  and  so  ill- 
^mnd  in  the  necessaries  of  war  that  they  had  eked  out 
(their  ammunition  by  what  they  could  take  in  action 
■from  the  enemy  himself^^"  In  the  desire  for  victory 
'they  had  not  stayed  lor  the  spoil  of  any  of  the  ships 
..  that  they  lamed."  ^  There  was  no  prize-money  coming 
to  them  to  reward  their  valour.  Their  own  country 
was  the  prize  for  which  they  had  foiit^ht  and  con- 
quered. They  had  earned,  if  ever  Englishmen  had 
\^/^amed  anywhere,  the  highest  honour  and  the  highest 
recompense  which  the  Government  could  bestow. 

The  reward  which  in  fact  they  received  will  be  very 
briefly  told.  Food  had  been  provided,  and  was  sent 
down  the  river  on  the  9th-19th  of  Aufjust.  The  one 
month's  victuals  taken  in  at  Plvmouth  on  the  23rd  of 

ft' 

June,  had  been  stretched  over  seven  weeks.    The  tliree 
davs'  rations  with  which  the  fleet  had  left  the 

Aug.  10-20.      T-«  '     I     I      1   1  1  1-  '11 

rorth  had  been  niacie  to  serve  tor  ei^jnt  uavs. 
Entire  crews  had  thus  been  absolutely  famishin^T:.  The 
next  point  to  be  determined  was,  if  the  ships  were  to 
be  paid  oft*,  or  were  to  remain  in  commission.  "  Sure 
bind,  sure  find,"  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Howard.  It 
was  still  possible  that  the  Armada  niif^iit  return,  "  A 
kinjxdom  was  a  m^at  waiter,  and  security  was  dant^er- 
ous,  as  they  would  have  found  had  not  God  been  their 
friend."  *  Drake  '^  would  not  advise  her  jVIajesty  to 
hazard  a  kin<:dom  with  savin<;  a  little  charcre."  ''  The 
Prince  of  Parma,"  he  said,  *'  was  a  bear  robbed  of  his 
whel])S  ;  and  for  his  credit's  sake,  being  so  good  a  sol- 

1  "  ft  wfrc  itiarvollous  trood  a  tlmisniul  pounds'  worth  of  hose,  doublotB, 
nhocf*,  shirts,  ainl  sucli  Iik»'  wen*  .•-eiit  ilnwu  with  all  «xp«-(lition,  eUe  in  • 
very  slioil  tim<*  I  l(n>k  t«i  si-e  luo-t  of  the  inarinors  go  nuked.*'  —  Howard 
to  BurghK-y,  August  10-20:  JA>\S.  Domestic. 

«  White  to  Walsin^'hani,  August  8-18:  ^fS.  Ibid. 

•  Howard  to  W&lsinghani,  August  »-18:  MS.  Ibid. 
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dier,  would  try  to  do  something."^  The  Queen,  on  . 
the  other  hand,  thought  of  luithiiig  but  the  t-'xpense,  | 
and  was  only  eager  to  stop  the  drain  on  the  exchequeri 
at  the  earliest  p'ssible  moment.  The  question  was' 
answered,  and  the  uncertainty  was  ended,  by  causes 
independent  of  the  will  either  of  herself  or  her  advis- 
ers. The  strain  of  the  last  few  months  was  taken  off, 
and  with  it  the  spur  to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  the  ex- 
hausted seamen.  Even  at  Plymouth  short  food  and 
poisonous  drink  had  brought  dysentery  among  theni ; 
and  in  one  vessel,  "  the  Elizabeth  Jonas,  which  had 
done  as  well  as  any  ship  in  any  service  had  ever  dune," 
there  had  been  "a  dangerous  infection  from  the  begin- 
ning." Want  of  food,  want  of  clotlies,  want  of  the 
relief  which,  if  they  had  been  paid  their  wages,  they 
might  have  provided  for  themselves,  had  aggravated 
the  tendencies  to  disease,  and  a  frightful  mortality  now 
set  in  through  the  entire  fleet.  Boatloads  of  poor  fel- 
lows were  carried  on  shore  at  Margate,  and  were  laid 
down  to  die  in  the  streets,  "there  being  no  [ilace  in 
the  town  to  receive  them."  The  officers  did  what 
they  could.  Howard's  and  Drake's  purses  were  freely 
opened  —  some  sort  of  shelter  was  provided  at  last  in 
bams  and  outhouses  ;  but  the  assistance  which  they 
could  provide  out  of  their  personal  resources  was  alto- 
gether inadequate.  "  It  would  grieve  any  man's  heart," 
wrote  Lord  Howard,  "to  see  men  who  had  served  ho 
valiantly  to  die  so  miserably."  * 

The  fear  of  Parma's  coming  soon  died  away.     In  a 
few  days  news  came  that  the  camp  at  Dun-   ^^^^tt- 
kirk  was  broken  up,  the  stiir>;s  taken  out  of    ''p'™'"- 
ihe   transport?!,  and  the  sailors  paid  oft':   the  piimaco 
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sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Armada  returned  with  clear 
tidings  that  it  had  passed  %vestward  round  the  Ork« 
neys ;  but  the  havoc  among  tlie  brave  men  who  had 
driven  it  from  the  shores  of  England  became  daily  more 
and  more  terrible.  They  sickened  one  day  :  they  died 
the  next.  In  the  battle  before  Gravelines  not  sixty  in 
all  had  been  killed  :  before  a  month  was  out,  there  was 
hardly  a  ship  which  had  enough  men  left  to  weigh  the 
a*ichors.^  It  was  characteristic  of  the  helplessness  at 
head-quarters  produced  by  Elizabeth's  hardness,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  disorder  was  traced  definitelv  to 
the  poisonous  beer,  it  continued  to  be  served  out. 
Nothing  better  was  allowed  till  it  was  consumed/'^  The 
sick  required  fresh  moat  and  vegetables.  Within  a 
few  hours  as  they  were  of  London,  they  continued  to 
be  dieted  with  the  usual  salt  beef  and  (ish.  The  men 
expected  that,  at  least,  after  such  a  service  they  would 
be  paid  their  wages  in  full.  The  Queen  was  cavilling 
over  the  accounts,  and  would  trive  no  orders  for  money 
till  she  had  demanded  the  meanintj  of  everv  i)ennv 
that  vshe  was  charfi:ed.  It  was  even  necessarv  for  Sir 
John  Hawkins  to  remind  the  Government  that  the  pay 
of  those  who  died  was  still  due  to  their  relatives.^ 

From  the  severe  nature  of  the  service.  Lord  How- 
ard had  been  oblicred  to  add  to  the  number  of  officers. 
He  was  challenged  for  the  extra  pay,  and  was  obliged 
to  petition  for  some  small  assistai/ce  from  the  Queen  in 
defraying  it  himself.  ''  The  matter  is  not  great,"  he 
said.     "  Five    hundred   jmunds,  witli  the   lielj^  of  my 

1  Hownnl  to  the  Council,  Aupust  22-Spptfml)er  1 :  .1/»^.S   Domestic. 

2  Howard  to  Wnl*iin^h«in,  Aupust  20-Septembor  h:  J/N.  Ibid. 

'  "Your  Lonl.<hip  may  think  that  by  doalh.  dis<-harpinii  of  sick.  iVc. 
&\  ,  pomet.iin^  may  bo  f>pan'd  in  tiie  pencral  ]>ay.     Tho^c  that  die  their 
friends  Ti-qi  ire  their  pay.    For  those  which  are  discJ'«rf;ed,  we  take  upfire-h 
men,  which  breeds  a  far  greater  charge."  —  Hawkins  to  Burghlcy,  Aii|pugt 
M-Septembcr  5:  MS.  Ibid. 
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own  piirae,  will  do  it.  However  it  fall  out,  I  must  see 
them  paid,"^ 

There  had  been  expenses  in  the  fleet  which  could 
not  be  avoided,  and  in  the  destitution  in  which  he  had 
been  left,  Howard  liad  used  three  thousiind  pistoles  out 
of  the  treasure  taken  in  the  ship  of  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
So  keen  an  account  was  exacted  of  lilm  tliat  the  Lord 
Admirai  of  England,  the  conquerar  of  llie  Armada, 
had  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  peculation. 
"I  did  take  them,"  he  wrote  to  Walsingham,  "as  I 
told  you  I  would  :  for,  by  Jesus,  I  had  not  three  pounds 
left  in  the  world,  and  have  not  anything  could  get 
money  in  London  —  my  plate  was  gone  before.  But 
I  will  repay  it  within  ten  days  after  my  coming  hom<- 
I  pray  ynu  let  her  Majesty  know  so ;  and,  by  the  Lon( 
God  of  Heaven,  I  had  not  one  crown  more,  and  had 
it  not  been  mere  necessity  I  would  not  have  toiiclied 
one  ;  liut  if  I  had  not  some  to  have  bestowed  upon 
some  poor  miserable  men,  I  should  have  wished  myself 
out  of  the  world."''' 

The  worst  meanness  was  yet  to  come.  A  surcharge 
appeared  in  the  accounts  of  six  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  "  for  extraordinary  kinds  of  victual,  wine, 
cider,  sugar,  oil,  and  fresli  fish,"  distributed  among  the 
ships  while  at  Plymouth,  by  the  order  of  Howard  and 
Drake.  The  Loitl  Admiral  explained  that  a  few  deli- 
cacies had  been  thought  necessary  for  the  relief  of  men 
who,  being  sick  or  wounded,  might  be  unable  to  digest 
salt  meat.  Ho  admitted  that  he  had  done  what  was 
unusual :  he  said  that  he  had  made  the  allowances  '*  in 
regard  of  the  greatness  of  the  service,  for  the  encour- 
■gement  of  those  on  whose  forwardness  and  courage 
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■access  depended."  He  might  have  added  that  their 
legitimate  food  had  been  stolon  from  them  by  the 
Queen's  own  neglect.  He  petitioned  Imnibly  tliat  she 
would  pasa  the  charge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  she 
consented  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  a  further  sum  for 
the  same  purpose  Loixl  Howard  felt  obliged  to  take 
upon  himself.  He  struck  the  entry  out  of  his  accoimt 
book.  "  I  will  myself  make  satisfaction  .as  well  as  I 
may,"  he  said,  "so  that  lier  Majesty  shall  not  he 
charged  withal."  ^ 

Lord  Howard,  perhaps,  ns  a  nobleman  whose  father 
had  received  large  benefactions  from  the  Crown,  and 
to  whom  the  Queen  afterwards  was  moderately  liberal, 
might  be  expected  to  contribute  at  a  time  of  difficulty 
out  of  hia  private  resources.  The  same  excuse  will 
not  cover  the  treatment  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
owed  nothing  to  any  crowned  head,  and  was  the  arclii- 
tect  of  his  own  fortunes.  Hawkins  had  not  only  been 
at  the  head  of  the  dockyanis,  but  he  had  been  the  per- 
son employed  in  rollecting  the  sbi]is'  compaiiii'S,  and 
afterwards  in  settling  the  wages  nitli  tliem.  No  Eng- 
lish vessels  ever  sailed  out  of  port  in  better  condition. 
No  English  sailors  ever  did  their  diiiy  better.  But 
Elizabeth  had  changed  her  mind  so  oiteii  in  the  spring, 
engaging  seamen  und  then  disniisMng  tliem,  and  then 
engaging  othei's,  that,  between  charges  and  discharges, 
the  accounts  had  naturally  grown  intricate.  Hawkins 
worked  hard  to  clear  tlieni,  and  sjient  his  own  foitniie 
freely  to  make  the  figures  satlsliictory  ;  but  she,  who 
had  been  herself  the  cause  of  the  confiision,  iiii^isled  on 
an  exRclness  of  statement  which  it  was  difficult  if  not 
im]>03sible  to   give;   and    Hawkins,  in  a   jietiiiim   in 

1  Howard  to  Durghley,  December,  1688:  «SS.  OweKia 
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which  he  described  himself  as  a  ruined  man,  sued  for 

R  year's  respite  to  disentangle  the  disorder.^ 

The  two  statesmen  fiirtd  no  better  who  had  fur- 
nished the  brain  of  England,  while  tlie  fleet 
had  been  its  right  arm.  Biirghley  and  Wal- 
Jtiugham  wore  the  soul  Qf  tbs  E^iEIJ^ky;!*  had  placed  | 
Elizabeth  in  triumph  at  lasit  at  the  head  of  I'roteatant 
Europe.  For  theni.TiTTrie  hour  of  victory,  there  wa?\] 
only  abuse,  scattered  freely  and  in  all  presences.  Tlieyi 
who  had  never  waventd,  who  had  steadily  advised  a 
single  course,  who  had  never  ceased  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  in  time  for  exigencies  wliicli  they 
knew  to  be  approaching  —  they  it  was  who  wei-e  made 
responsible  for  what  had  been  wanting  in  the  service, 
and  for  the  shifts  of  purpose  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  neglect.  "All  irresolutions  and  lacks,"  Cecil 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  "are  thrown  upon  us  two  in 
all  her  speeches  to  everybody.  The  wrong  is  intoler- 
able." 2 

But  did  Elizabeth  show  no  consciousness  of  the 
glorious  work  which  had  been  done  for  herself  and  for 
the  commonwealth  ?  Was  there  not  one  of  tliose  illus- 
trious sons  of  England  on  whom  as  liia  sovereign  she 
confeiTed  the  honours  whicli  were  due  from  Ills  coun- 
try's gratitude  ?  It  was  not  so  altogether.  The  nation 
knew  Ellzabetli  only  by  her  public  acts.  The  harassed 
hours  of  her  ministers,  the  stinigglcs  by  which  the 
measures  were  forced  out  of  her  by  which  England 
uad  been  barely  saved,  these  of  course  were  unrcvealed 
to  the  world,  and  altogetlier  undreamt  of-  Tlie  misery 
of  the  dying  seamen  was  set  down  to  the  hand  of  God 
or  to  the  incapacity  of  inferior  oflicei-s.     To  her  [)eople 
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she  was  always  plausible ;  always  to  appearance  Irank 

'      and  freespoken.     She   was   now   the    heroine  of  the 

/hour.     The  wreath  of  victory  which  her  subjects  had 

/    won  for  her  they  laid  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign  ; 

j     and  that   sovereign  with  gracious  condescension,  be- 

i  stowed  it  upon   her  Leicester.     Leicester  had  saved 

V    England,  and  England  was  required  to  do  homage  to 

the  bravest  of  her  sons.     She  visited  tlie  favoured  Earl 

^at  the  camp  at  Tilbury.     She  rode  along  the  lines  of 

her  army  with  Leicester  at  her  side  scattering  gracious 

Speeches  which  none  better  understood  how  to  make 

than  she,  and  then,  as  she  had  given  the  great  seal  to 

her  second  favourite,  her  "  Mutton,"  Sir  Christopher 

Hatton,  on  Leicester  she  meditated  conferring  the  far 

more  serious  office  of  Licutenant-General  of  Eng]s.,nd 

and  Ireland.     The  letters  patent  were  drawn  out,  and 

would  have  been  issued,  so  Camden  says,  but  for  the 

remonstrances  of  Cecil  and  Hatton,  and  for  misgivings 

excited  at  the  last  moment  in  herself,  on  the  prudence 

of  the  wild  act  which  she  was  mcditatincr.^ 

Her  fondness  likely  enough  would  have  carried  the 

day  in  the  end,  had  not  the  Earl,  at  the  moment  of 

his  anticipated  greatness,  suddenly  died.     Scandal  of 

course    suggested    poison  ;     more    authentic    evidence 

says  that  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  on  his  way  to 

Ken  il  worth. 

^         England   was   too   much    occupied   with   him   while 

I     alive,  and  English  history  may  cut,  short  his  epitaph. 

I    Though  he  was  credited  with  a  thousand  crimes,  his 

\    real  guilt  was  probably  limited  to  connivance  after  the 

'   event  at  one  onlv  of  serious  marrnitude.     Ladv  Robert 

'  Dudley  was    undoubtedlv    munlered    by   officious    or 

»  »  •- 

ambitious  servants  to  clear  a  way  for  him  to  the;  crown ; 

^  Cmmden. 
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and  Loth  be  and  the  Queen  were  too  hnppy  in  the   ; 
possibility   which   had  thus  been  opened  to  them  to 
insist  on  a  strict  investigation.     They  did  not  obtain 
their  desires,  and  bloodstains  from  the  Cutnnnr  tragedy 
chng  to  the  skirts  of  both  of  them.     Elizabeth  un-" — 
doubtedly  lnved  Leicester.     Althmiph   his.  claim's  to  i 
affection  reached  no  further  tlian  a  handsome  face,  lie  r 
was  the  only  person  for  whom  she  really  cared,  and  / 
many  of  the  obliquities  of  her  character  may  be  traced ,' 
to  her  disappointment.     Bnt  it  is  to  misread  Elizabeth  j 
to  suppose  that  her  relations  with  him  were  other  than/ 
those  which  are  technically  called  honourable.     After' 
s  brief  alarm  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  no  intel- 
ligent layman  in  Europe  suspected  that  there  was  any- 
thing seriously  wrong  between  them.     It  answered    y 
the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  to  scatter  charges  of  sexual 
delinquency  against  a  woman  whom  they  had  failed  to 
murder.     No  dirt  sticks  more  readily  than  an  accusa- 
tion of  this  kind  when  boldly  and  positively  inaiated 
on,  and  they  wished  to  make  her  hateful  to  the  world. 
But  Eliicabeth  was  not  a  person  who  would  have  felt  '. 
temptations  to  unchastity.     Surrounded  as  she  was  by    \ 
a  thousand  malignant  eyes,  she  could  not  have  escaped  Ji 
detection  had  she  really  committed  herself,  and  that 
the  evidence  against  her  has  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
polemical  pamphlets  of  theologians  would  alone  prove 
that  the  suspicion  was  without  groimd. 

Enoui-h  of  this  and  enough  of  Leicester.     It  is  time 
to  return  to  the  flying  Armada. 

When  Howard  bore  up  for  the  Fortli  the  Spaniard* 
for  the  first  time  breathed  freelv,  and  bcc.in  pa(opi„ 
to  examine  into  their  condition.      An  enquiry   *"*■  ^'* 
was  held  on  board  the  San  Martin  into  tlie  causes  of 
their  misfortunes.     Officers  who  had  shown  cowardice 
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in  action  were  degraded,  and  set  to  row  in  tlie  galle* 
asses ;  and  Don  Christobal  de  Avila,  captain  of  the 
Santa  Barbara,  was  hanged.^  The  stores  had  probably 
been  injured  by  the  salt  water  which  had  made  its  way 
through  the  shot-holes.  In  some  ships  the  wine  as 
well  as  the  water-casks  had  been  pierced,  and  it  was 
jfound  necessary  to  reduce  the  allowances  throughout 
I  the  fleet.  Eight  ounces  of  bread,  half  a  pint  of  wine 
•  and  a  pint  of  water,  was  all  that  could  be  aftiirded 
for  each  man.  Sidonia  promised  two  thousand  ducats 
to  a  French  pilot  if  he  would  bring  the  Armada  into  a 
Spanish  port.  Calderon  sketched  a  chart  of  the  route 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Duke's  council.  The 
wounded  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  each  day  in  every 
galleon  there  was  the  sad  ceremony  of  flinging  the 
dead  into  the  sea.  Calderon's  ship  contained  the 
medicines  and  delicacies  for  the  sick,  and  passing  daily 
from  galleon  to  galleon,  he  knew  the  condition  of 
them  all. 

Of  the  hundred  and  fiftv  sail  which  had  left  Corufia, 
/  Aufruat3-i8  ^  hundred  and  twenty  could  still  be  counted 
to 8-18.  when  Howard  left  them.  For  five  days  they 
were  in  the  gale  which  he  met  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Thames,  and  which  lie  described  as  so  peculiarly 
violent.  The  unusual  cold  brought  with  it  fog  and 
mist,  and  amidst  squalls  and  driving  showers,  and  a  sea 
growing  wilder  as  they  passed  the  shelter  of  the  Scotch 
coast,  they  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  nearly  a  week. 
On  the  Dth-lOth,  the  sky  lifted,  and  Calderon  found 
himself  with  the  Ahnirante  of  Don  Martinez  de  Re- 
calde,  the  lUita,  the  San  Marcos  and  twelve  other  ves- 
sels. Sick  signals  were  flying  all  round,  and  the  sea 
was  so  high  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  lower  a 

1  Calderon. 
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boat.  The  large  galleons  were  rolling  heavily.  Their 
WDuiidi'd  sails  lia<i  beeti  split  by  the  gusts,  and  maats 
and  yards  carried  away.  That  night  it  again  blew 
hard.  The  fog  closed  in  once  more,  and  ilie  next 
morning  Calderon  was  alone  in  the  open  sea  without 
a  sail  in  sight,  having  passed  between  the  Orkneyi 
and  the  Shetlands.  Recalde  and  Da  Leyva  had  dis- 
appeared with  their  consorts,  having  as  Calderon  con- 
jectured gone  north.  He  himself  stood  on  west  and 
Boutli-west.  On  the  12th-22nd,  he  saw  a  number  of 
sails  on  the  horizon;  on  the  13th-23rd  I'e  ^^  _^ 
found  himself  witli  Sidoniaand  the  body  of  the 
fleet,  and  Sidonia  signalled  to  him  to  come  on  board. 
Observations  shewed  that  tliey  were  then  in  58°  30' 
North  latitude.  Tlieir  longitude  they  did  not  know. 
They  were  probably  a  hundred  and  tifty  miles  west 
north-west  of  Cape  Wrath.  Sidonia  asked  anxiously 
for  Recalde  and  Da  Leyva.  Calderon  could  but  say 
where  he  had  last  seen  them.  He  supposed  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  Faroe  Lsles  or  to  Iceland,  where  there 
were  German  fishing  stations  which  had  a  trade  with 
6]>ain, 

Again  a  council  was  held.     The  sickness  had  be- 
ome  frightlul.     Those  who  had  escaped  unwounded.\ 
♦ere  falling  ill  from  want  and  cold,  and  the  wounded  ■ 
were  dying  by  hundreds,  the  incessant  storms  making  j 
v-are    and    attention*  impossible.       Calderon    and    the 
French  pilot  insisted  that  at  all  costs  and  hazards  they 
must  keep  off  the  Irish  coast.    Diego  Florez,  distressed 
for  the  misery  of  the  men,  to  whose  suff«rings  want  of 
water  had  become  a  fearful  aggravalion,  imagined  that 
along  the  west  shore  there  must  be  a  harbour  some- 
where J   and  that  they  would  find  rest  and   shelter 
among  a  hospitable  Catliolic  people.     The  Bishop  of 
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Killaloe,  a  young  Fitzmaurice  and  a  number  of  Irish 
friars  wore  in  the  fleet.  Diego  Florez  had  possibly 
heard  them  speak  of  their  country  and  countrymen, 
and  there  were  fishinor  connexions  between  Cadiz  and 
Valencia  and  Galway,  which  he  and  many  otliers  must 
have  known  of,  though  they  had  not  been  on  tlie  coast 
in  person.  But  the  Irish  themselves  were  with  Alonzo 
da  Leyva,  and  Sidonia  happily  took  the  opinion  oF  the 
pilots.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  sick  were  divided ; 
those  which  could  be  moved  were  transferred  wherever 
there  was  most  room  for  them,  and  as  Calderon  passed 
to  and  fro  among  the  galleons  with  his  medicines  and 
his  arrowroot,  he  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
eager  question,  where  was  Alonzo  dii  Leyva  ?  There 
was  scarce! V  a  man  who  did  not  foriret  his  own  wretch- 
edness  in  anxiety  for  the  idol  of  them  all. 

The  calm  had  been  but  an  interlude  in  the  storm. 
The  same  ni<iht  the  wild  west  wind  came  down  once 
more,  and  for  eleven  consecutive  days  they  went  on  in 
their  misery,^  unable  to  communicate  except  by  signals, 
holding  to  the  ocean  as  far  as  their  sailing  powers  would 
let  them,  and  seeing  galleon  after  galloon,  Oquendo's 
amonff  them,  falling:  awav  to  leeward  amidst  drivinrr 
squalls  and  rain,  on  the  vast  rollers  of  the  Atlantic. 
An  island,  which  he  supposed  to  be  ten  leagues  from 
the  coast,  Calderon  passed  dangerously  near.  It  was 
perhaps  Achill,  whose  tremendouJ?  clitfs  fall  sheer  two 
thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  or  perhaps  Innisbofin  or 
Innishark.     On  the  4th- 14th  of  September, 

DOT)  timber 

he  with  Sidonia  and  fii'tv  vessels,  fiftv-two 
ships  only  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  leaking  through 
pvery  seam,  and  their  weary  crews  ready  to  lie  down 
and  die  from  exhaustion,  crawled  past  the  Blaskets,  and 
were  out  of  danger. 

1  **  Andavimos  perdidos.** 
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And  where  were  all  the  rest?  Thirty,  lar;ri;  anJ 
Bmiil],  had  bt'c-n  sunk  or  taken  in  tlie  Clinniicl.  There 
reniiiined  iitarly  seventy  to  be  still  acruiiiited  ior. 

Don  Martinez  and  DaLeyva,  with  five  and  twenty 
of  thum,  liad  steered  north  after  passing  the  Orkneys. 
They  went  on  to  latitude  62°,  meaning,  as  CaJderoii 
fiad  riglilly  conjcftmx'd,  to  make  for  the  aettlemi-iit  in 
Iceland.  They  liad  suffered  so  severely  in  the  action, 
that  they  probably  doubted  their  ability  to  reach  Sjtuin 
at  all.  The  storms,  Jiowever,  which  grew  worse  as  the 
air  became  colder,  obliged  tlu-ra  to  abandon  their  inten- 
tion. One  galleon  was  driven  on  the  Faroe  Isles ;  the 
rest  turned  about,  and  probably  misled  by  the  Irish; 
made  for  the  Shannon  or  Galway.  As  they  braced  to 
(he  wind,  their  torn  rigging  gave  way  ;  spar  atler  spar, 
t&\\  ttflei"  sail  was  carried  away.  Those  which  had 
fiuffereu  most  dropped  Hrst  to  leeward.  A  second  was 
jost  on  the  Orkneys ;  a  third  fell  down  tlie  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  drifted  on  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  .ihips  in  the  whole  fleet.  The  com- 
mander (his  name  is  unknown)  was  a  grandee  of  the 
first  rank,  always  'served  in  silver."'  He  had  made 
his  way  into  some  kind  of  harbour  where  lie  was  Psf'e 
from  the  element;) ;  out  the  Irish  Scots  of  the  Western 
Isles  were  tempted  by  -he  reports  of  the  wealth  which 
he  had  with  bim.  Tlw  fainting  crew  could  not  defend 
themselves,  and  the  ship  was  fired  and  burnt,  with 
almost  every  one  that  it  contained,* 

Their  companions  holdii.g  a  better,  but  only  rather 

better  course,  rolled  alon^  upon  the  back  of  Ireland, 

groping  for  the  hoped-for  shtlter.     The  coming  of  the 

Spaniards  had  been  long  dreamt  of  by  the  Irish  aa  tb« 

I  KrhUy  to  Wilaingbwn,  NoT«mbe.  U:  MBS.  aeoOiud. 
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era  of  their  deliverance  from  tyranny.  It  had  been 
feared  as  their  most  serious  danger  by  the  scanty  Eng* 
lish  gaiTison.  The  result  of  the  fight  in  the  Channel, 
if  known  at  all,  was  known  only  by  vague  report ;  and 
the  country  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  excitement, 
when,  in  the  first  week  of  September,  Spanish  sails 
were  reported  in  numbers  as  seen  along  the  western 
coast,  off  Donegal,  oflF  Sligo,  in  Clew  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon ;  in  fact  everywhere. 

At  first  there  was  a  universal  panic.  Seven  ships 
were  at  Carrigafoyle.  The  Mayor  of  Limerick,  in 
sending  word  of  their  appearance  to  the  Council,  con- 
verted them  into  seven  score.  Twenty- four  men  were 
said  to  have  landed  at  Tralee.  Sir  William  Fitzwil- 
liam,  who  had  returned  to  be  Deputy,  and  was  more 
infirm  and  incapable  than  ever,  described  them  as 
twenty-four  galleons.^  Rumour  gradually  took  more 
authentic  form.  Beyond  doubt,  Spaniards  were  on 
the  coast,  distressed,  but  likely  notwithstanding  to  be 
extremely  dangerous,  if  they  were  allowed  to  land  \x: 
safety,  and  to  distribute  arms  and  powder  among  the 
Irish  clans.  With  one  consent,  but  without  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  the  EnorJish  officers  seem  to 
have  concluded  that  there  w^as  but  one  course  for  them 
to  pursue.  The  party  at  Tralee  were  Sidonia's  house- 
hold servants,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  bay  in  a 
small  frigate,  had  surrendered,  and  had  been  brought 
on  shore  half  dead.  They  begged  h^rd  for  life  ;  they 
had  friends  at  Waterford,  they  said,  who  would  pay  a 
handsome  ransom  for  them.  But  fear  and  weakness 
could  not  afford  to  be  ma<rnanimous.  Sir  Edward 
Denny,  who  commanded  at  Tralee  Castle,  gave  ordert 

^  FiUwilliam  to  the  Council,  September  10-20:  MSS.  Ireland, 
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for  their   execution,  nnd    they  were  all    put    to  th« 
Bword.^ 

Two  days  before,  two  large  galleons  had  rounded 
the  point  i)f  Kerry,  and  had  put  into  Dingle.  Tliey 
belonged  to  Recalde's  squadron:  one  of  them  was  the 
Almirante  herself,  with  Don  Martinez  on  board,  who 
was  dying  fiom  toil  and  anxtuty.  They  wanted  water  ; 
they  had  not  a  dmp  on  board,  but  the  dregs  of  th« 
putrid  pud<lle  which  they  had  hniught  with  tlieni  from 
Spain  ;  and  thev  sent  boats  on  shore  to  beg  for  a  sup- 
ply. It  was  the  same  Dingle  where  Sanders  and  Filz- 
maurice  had  landed  eight  years  before,  willi  proces- 
sions and  incenso.  and  the  Papal  banner  dis])l-,iyed  — 
the  sacred  spot  of  Catholic  Ireland.  Now  the  sliips  of 
the  Most  Catholic  King,  which  had  come  to  tight  the 
Irish  battle  as  well  as  their  own,  pleaded  in  vain  to  be 
allowed  to  fill  their  water-casks.  The  boats'  crewt 
gave  so  piteous  an  account  of  Recalde's  condition,  the 
Catholic  cause  was  so  clearly  now  the  losing  one,  that 
it  was  decided  they  should  have  no  relief  at  Dingle- 
It  was  already  a  spot  of  tragical  memory  to  the  Span- 
iards. The  boats  were  seiwid,  the  men  who  had  landed 
imprisoned,  and  those  on  board  the  gidk-ons,  hunted 
already  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  destruction,  and  with 
death  making  daily  havoc  among  them,  hoisted  their 
ragged  sails,  and  went  again  to  sea.^ 

1  News  from  Tralce,  Seplemb»r  9-19 :  ifSS.  /rrtan'l. 
'  Emsnuel  FremiHo.  one  of  Ihe  prisoner*  inkt'H  at  Dingle,  tbus  deBcribc* 
the  condilion  or  Kecalile'H  pilleon:  — 
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Another  galleon  of  a  thousand  tons,  named  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary,  which  Calderon  had  watched 
sadly  falling  away  before  the  waves,  had  also  nearly 
weathered  the  headland  of  Kerry.  She  had  all  but 
,  escaped.  Clear  of  the  enormous  cliffs  of  the  Blasket 
Islands,  she  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Blaskets  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  j)assage 
which  is  safe  in  moderate  weather,  but  the  gale,  which 
had  slightly  moderated,  had  risen  again.  The  waves 
as  they  roll  in  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  shallowing 
shores  of  Ireland  boil  among  the  rocks  in  bad  weather 
with  a  fury  unsui*passed  in  any  part  of  the  ocean. 
Strong  tidal  currents  add  to  the  danger,  and  when 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  entered  the  sound,  it  was 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  foam.  Tliere  were 
scarcely  hands  to  work  the  sails.  Out  of 
seven  hundred,  five  hundred  were  dead,  and  most  of 
the  survivors  were  gentlemen,  and  before  she  was  half 
way  through,  slie  struck  among  the  breakers  upon  the 
island.  A  maddened  officer  ran  tlie  pilot  (a  Genoese) 
through  the  heart,  ''  saying  he  had  done  it  by  treason.*' 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  tried  to  launch  a  boat,  but  no 
boat  could  live  for  a  moment  in  such  a  sea.  The 
pilot's  son  lashed  himself  to  a  ])lank,  and  was  washed 
on  shore  alone  of  the  whole  company,  and  all  tlie  rest 
lay  among  cannon  and  doubloon  chests  amidst  the 
rocks  in  Bhisket  Sound.^ 

The  same  10th  of  September  witnessed  another 
and  more  tremendous  catastrophe  in  Thomond.  The 
seven  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shanncm  sent  tlieir 

No  part  of  the  navy  touched  land  anywhere  or  had  any  relief  of  water 
Bince  the  English  fleet  left  them/'  — Kxiinination  of  Prisoners,  September 
12-22:   MSi>.  IrtbmdL 

1  Deposition  of  Juan  Antonio  of  Genoa,  September,  1580,  Sir  li.  Wallop 
to  Burghley,  September  16-26:  MS.  Ibid 
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cocklwats  with  white  flags  mro  Kurusli,  asking  per^ 
rats:^ioii  for  the  men  to  come  on  land.  There  were 
no  Etighsh  there,  but  thore  were  local  authorities 
who  knew  tliat  tlie  Enf;Iish  would  hold  tliem  answer- 
able, and  tlie  request  was  refused.  Here,  as  every- 
where, the  Spjiniards"  |)assionale  cry  was  for  water. 
They  offered  a  butt  of  wine  for  every  cask  of  water; 
they  offered  money  in  any  quantity  that  tlie  people 
couM  aak.  Finally,  they  offered  the  Sheriff  of  Clare 
**a  great  ship,  with  all  its  ordnance  and  furniture," 
for  license  to  take  as  much  water  as  would  serve  their 
wants.  All  was  in  vain.  The  Sheriff  was  afraid  of  an 
English  guliows,  and  not  one  drop  conid  the  miserable 
men  obtain  for  theniselvea  by  prayer  or  purcliase. 
They  were  too  feeble  to  attempt  force.  A  galleass 
landed  a  few  men,  but  they  were  driven  back  empty- 
handed  ;  so  abandoning  and  burning  one  of  the  gal- 
leons which  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  the  other  six 
went  despairingly  ont  into  the  ocean  again.  But  it  wan 
only  to  eneonnter  their  fate  in  a  swifter  form.  They 
were  caught  in  the  same  gale  which  had  destroyed  Our 
Liidy  of  the  Rosary.  They  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  nicks  of  Clare,  and  out  of  all  their  crews  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  struggled  through  the  surf,  to  be  carried 
as  prisoners  immediately  to  Galway. 

Two  other  galleons  were  seen  at  the  Isle  of  Arran. 
The  end  of  one  was  unknown,  save  that  it  never  re- 
turned to  Spain.  The  other,  commanded  by  Don 
Lewis  of  Cordova,  who  had  his  nephew  and  several 
other  Spanish  nobles  with  him,  threatened  to  founder, 
Mid  Don  Lewis,  trusting  to  the  Spanish  connexions  of 
Galway,  carried  her  up  opposite  to  the  town,  and  sent 
a  stronfj  |i:irty,  or  what  woidd  have  been  a  strong 
party  hud  it  t>een  comnosed  ot  healthy  men  and  not  of 
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tottering  skeletons,  to  the  quay.  Thej  were  made 
prisoners  on  the  8])ot,  and  Don  Lewis,  under  whose 
eyes  they  were  taken,  oflFered  to  surrender,  if  he  ?ould 
have  a  promise  of  Hfe  for  himself  and  his  companions. 
The  Mayor  said  that  they  must  give  up  tlieir  arms. 
While  they  were  hesitating,  they  saw  the  Irish  snatch- 
ing the  chains  and  tearing  off  the  clothes  of  their  com- 
rades, and  with  feeble  hands  they  attempted  to  weigh 
their  anchor  and  go  back  into  the  bay.  But  it  could 
not  be.  They  dropped  at  their  work,  and  could  not 
rise  again.  The  Mayor  took  possession  of  the  sliijj, 
and  sent  the  crew  into  the  castle,  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  not  swallow  the  food  which  was  given 
them,  "  but  cast  it  up  again."  ^ 

Other  vessels  went  on  shore  at  different  points  of 
Connemara.  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  Governor  of 
Connaught,  sent  round  orders  that  every  one  who 
came  to  land  alive  must  be  broucht  into  Galwav. 
Armed  searching  parties  were  detiiclied  through  Clare 
and  Connemara,  to  see  that  the  command  was  obeyed  ; 
and  several  hundred  half-dead  wretches  were  added  to 
those  who  had  been  already  taken.  Bingham  was  a 
fine  sokiier  and  a  humane  man,  and  that  he  could  see 
but  one  way  of  dealing  with  so  large  and  so  dangerous 
a  body  of  prisoners,  must  be  accepted  as  some  evidence 
that  nothing  else  could  have  been  easily  done  with 
tliem.  Rest  and  food  would  only  {jive  them  back  their 
strength,  and  the  feeble  garrisons  were  scarce  in  snffi- 
cienl  stren<Tth  to  restrain  the  Irish  alone.  Directions 
were  therefore  given  that  they  should  be  all  put  to 
death,  and  every  one  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  was 
deliberately  shot  or  hanged,  except  Don  Lewis  and 
nme  others,  whose  ransoms,  it  was   hoped,  might   be 

1  Fenton  to  Burghley,  September  JV-29:  M88.  Jrelama, 
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found  valnable.  George  Binplmm,  Sir  Ricliard's  won, 
wont  up  into  Mayo  to  see  tlie  same  work  done  tlit-To 
also ;  and  "  thus,"  wrote  Sir  Richard  himself,  "  liaving 
made  a  clean  dispatch  of  them,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, we  rested  Suuday  all  day,  giving  praise  and  thauka 
to  Almighty  God  for  her  Majesty's  most  happy  success 
and  deliverance  from  her  dangerous  enemies,"^  Don 
Lewis,  with  his  nephew,  and  the  rest  whose  lives  had 
been  spared,  were  ordered  to  Drogheda,  to  be  carried 
thence  to  England.  Don  Lewis  only  arrived :  the 
others  either  died  on  the  road,  or  being  unable  to' 
march,  were  killed  by  their  escort  to  save  the  trouble 
of  carrying  thom. 

Young  Bingham's  presence  proved  unnecessary  in 
Mayo.  The  native  L'ish  themselves  had  spared  him 
all  trouble  in  enquiring  after  prisoners.  The  fear  tliat 
tliey  might  shew  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  was 
well  founded,  so  long  as  there  was  a  hope  that  the 
Spaniards'  side  might  be  the  winning  one  ;  but  as  the 
tale  of  their  defeat  spread  abroad,  and  the  knowledge 
with  it  that  they  were  too  enfeebled  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  ties  of  a  common  creed  and  a  common  en- 
mity to  England  were  not  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  teni]>tation  to  plunder.  The  Castilian  gentlemen 
were  richly  dressed,  and  their  velvet  coats  and  gold 
phains  were  an  irresistible  attraction.  The  galleon  of 
Don  Pedro  du  Mendoza  had  made  Clew  Bay  in  a  sink- 
ing state,  and  was  brought  up  behind  Clare  Island. 
Don  Pedro  went  ashore  with  a  hundred  companions, 
■arrying  his  chests  of  treasures  with  him.  The  galleon 
was  overtaken  by  the  gale  of  the  lOtli  of  September, 
which  had  made  the  havoc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shan- 
non. Slie  was  dashed  on  the  rocks,  and  all  who  had 
>  NunliTe  of  Sir  Ricbud  Bingham,  September,  1S8S:  MSB.  Inland. 
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been  left  on  board  were  drowned.  "  Dowdany  O'Mal- 
ley,  chief  of  the  island,"  completed  the  work,  by  set- 
ting upon  Don  Pedro  and  the  rest.  They  were  killed 
to  the  last  man,  and  their  treasure  taken.^ 

A  consort  of  Don  Pedro  was  driven  past  Clare  Island 
into  the  bay,  and  wrecked  at  Burrishoole.  The  sav- 
ages flocked  like  wolves  to  the  shore.  The  galleon 
went  to  pieces.  The  crew  were  flung  on  the  sands, 
some  drowned,  some  stiniggling  still  for  life ;  but 
whether  they  were  dead  or  alive  made  no  difference  to 
^he  hungry  rascals  who  were  watching  to  prey  upon 
them.  A  stroke  of  a  club  brought  all  to  a  common 
state,  and,  stripped  of  the  finery  which  had  been  their 
destruction,  they  were  left  to  the  wash  of  the  tide. 

More  ap{)alling  still,  like  the  desolation  caused  by 
some  enormous  flood  or  earthquake,  was  the  scene  be- 
tween Sligo  and  Ballyshannon.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  explain  why  there  was  a  concentration  of  havoc  on 
those  few  miles  of  coast.  The  coast  of  Mayo  trends 
directly  westward  from  Sligo  for  seventy  miles,  and 
crippled  vessels,  w^hich  had  fallen  upon  a  lee  shore, 
were  met  by  a  wall  of  cliff,  stretchinc  across  their 
course  for  a  de^rree  and  a  half  of  longitude.  Their 
officers  had  possibly  heard  that  there  was  shelter  some- 
where in  the  bay.  Many  ships  were  observed  for  days 
hovering  between  Rossan  Point  and  Killala  ;  but  with- 
out experienced  pilots,  they  could  not  have  found  their 
way  in  the  finest  weather  amonir  the  shoals  and  islands. 
They  too  were  overtaken  by  the  same  great  storm. 
The  numbers  that  perished  are  unknown  ;  there  are  no 
means  to  distinguish  between  those  that  foundered  out 
in  deep  water  and  those  that  went  to  pieces  on  the 
beach.     The  actual  scene,  however,  as  described  by 

1  Narrative  of  Sir  Kichard  Bingham,  September,  1588:  MSB.  IrtlamL 
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two  Eii^lisli  witnesses,  was  as  frightful  as  human  eye 
evui"  looked  upon. 

"  When  I  was  at  Slif^o,"  wrotu  Sir  Geoffrey  Foiiton, 
"I  numbered  on  one  sinind  of  less  than  five  miles  in 
length,  eleven  Imnilred  dead  bodies  of  men,  which  the 
sea  had  driven  upon  tiie  shore.  The  country  people 
told  me  tlie  like  was  in  other  placea,  though  not  to  the 
like  number,"^ 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  made  a  progress  to  the  west 
coast  from  Dublin  shortly  alter.  "As  I  passed  from 
Sligo,"  he  said,  "I  held  on  towards  Bundroys,^  and 
80  ti)  Ballyshannon,  the  uttermost  part  of  Connanght 
that  way.  I  went  to  see  tile  bay  where  some  of  those 
ships  were  wrecked,  and  where,  as  I  heard,  lay  not 
long  before  twelve  or  thirteen  hundi'ed  of  the  dead 
bodies.  I  rode  along  upon  tiiat  strand  near  two  miles, 
but  left  behind  me  a  long  mile  or  more,  and  then  turned 
off  from  the  shore,  leaving  before  me  a  mile  and  bel- 
ter ;  in  Iwth  which  places  they  said  that  had  seen  it, 
there  lay  as  great  a  store  of  the  tiniber  of  wrecked 
ships  as  was  in  that  place  which  myself  had  viewed  ; 
being,  in  my  opinion,  niinre  than  would  have  built  five 
of  the  greatest  ships  that  ever  I  saw,  besides  mighty 
great  boats,  cables  and  other  coi-dage  answerable  there- 
unto, and  some  sucli  musts  for  bigness  and  length  »n  I 
never  saw  any  two  could  make  the  like."* 

The  sea  was  not  answerable  for  all.  The  cruelty  of 
nature  was  imitated  by  the  cruelty  of  man,  and  those 
lines  of  bo<lies  shewed  gashes  on  them  not  made  by 
rock  or  splintered  spar.  "  The  miseries  they  sustained 
upon  tills  coast,"  wrote  Sir  George  Carew,  "  are  to  he 

•  Fenton  to  Bnrphl-y,  October  S8:   .WS.'T.  Irtbind. 
»  Bundroyn  C'osili^.  Hi  the  maulh  ot  the  Eme. 

•  FiuwilliuiD  to  the  English  Council,  Decembers].  USS.  Inhmd. 
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pitied  in  any  but  Spaniards.  Of  those  that  came  to 
the  land  by  swim  minor  or  enforced  thereto  by  famine, 
very  near  tliree  thousand  were  slain."  ^  "  They  were 
BO  miserably  distressed  coming  to  land,"  reported 
another,  "  that  one  man,  named  Melaghlin  M'Cabbe, 
killed  eighty  with  his  gallowglass  axe."  ^  Tlie  nobler 
or  wiser  O'Neil  wrung  his  hands  over  the  disgrace  of 
his  country,  but  could  not  liinder  it  ;*  and  the  English 
looked  on  with  a  not  unnatural  satisfaction  at  work 
which  was  dissolving  in  murder  an  aUiance  which  they 
had  so  much  cause  to  fear. 

"  The  blood  which  the  Irish  have  drawn  upon  them," 
said  Sir  George  Carew,  "  doth  assure  her  Majesty  of 
bettor  obedience  to  come,  for  that  friendship  being 
broken,  tliev  have  no  other  stranger  to  trust  to.  This 
people  was  very  doubtful  before  the  victory  was  known 
to  be  her  Majesty's,  but  when  they  saw  the  great  dis- 
tress and  weakness  that  the  enemy  was  in,  thev  did 
not  only  put  as  many  as  tliey  could  to  the  sword,  but 
are  ready  with  all  their  forces  to  attend  the  Deputy  in 
any  service.  The  ancient  love  between  Ireland  and 
Spain  is  broken."  * 

"  God,"  concluded  Fenton,  "  hath  wrought  for  her 
MHJesty  aijainst  these  idolatrous  enemies,  and  suffered 
this  nation  to  blood  their  hands  upon  them,  whereby, 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  drawn  perpetual  diffidence  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  them,  as  long  as  this  memory 
endureth."  * 


1  Carow  to  Walsinpham.  September  18-23:  ^fS^S.  Irtinnd, 

8  IMward  White  to  Sir  Nicholas  White,  September  12:  ^fS.  Ibid. 

*  "O'Neil  liiitorly  repn>ache<l  O'honnell  lor  doiiip  ^ervice  againect  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  iK'st  friemlfl  that  Ireland  has.''  —  Fent'n  to  the  Council 
October  7:   .!/>'.  ibid. 

<  ('arew  to  Hur^'lilfv,  September  18:  ^fS.  Ibid. 

»  Fenton  to  Burgbley,  September  19 :   MS 
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Tlie  liarvest  was  reaped  by  the  Irish.  Sir  Richard 
ItincrSiam  and  his  sons  were  at  hand  to  glean  the  ears 
that  were  left.  Including  the  execution  at  Galway, 
Bingham  claimed  to  have  killed  eleven  hundred. 
"Divers  gfntlemen  of  quality  "  had  been  spared  for 
their  ransom,  but  special  orders  came  down  from  Dub- 
lin to  execute  all,  and  the  gentlemen  followed  the 
rest.  Of  the  whole  number  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  Don  Lewis  of  Cordova  was  the  only 
iurvivor,^ 

Such  was  the  fete  of  the  brilliant  chivalry  of  Spain  ; 
the  choicest  representatives  of  the  most  illustrious 
fjtmilies  in  Europe.  They  had  rushed  into  the  ser- 
vice with  an  emotion  pure  and  generous  as  ever  sent 
Templar  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  believed 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Almighty.  Pope 
,  and  bishop  ha<l  commended  them  to  the  charge  of  the 
Bn<;ols  and  the  saints.  The  spell  of  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  had  been  shattered  by  English  cannon.  The 
elements,  which  wore  deemed  God's  peculiar  province 
—  as  if  to  disenchant  Christendom,  were  disenchant- 
ment possible,  of  so  fond  an  illusion  —  whirled  them 
upon  a  shore  which  the  waves  of  a  hundred  million 
years  had  made  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world ; 
there  as  they  crawled  half  drowned  through  the  surf 
to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  the  Irish  wolves. 

One  more  tragical  story  remains  to  be  told.  When 
Calderon  recovered  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  off  Cape 
Wrath,  and  the  anxious  question  was  asked  him  from 
every  ship,  Where  was  the  Rata  ?  where  was  Alonsw 

'  Sir  Itii-bard  Binj-hsm  in  (tio  Queen,  Decemberi 

ITliim  iihews  thai  up  to  Dscemtwr  H 
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da  Lejrva  ?  —  it  was  not  for  Da  Leyva's  sake  alone, 
though  no  officer  in  the  Armada  was  more  loved  and 
honoured ;  it  was  because  the  Rata's  freight  was  more 
than  usually  precious.  The  noblest  youths  in  Castile, 
whose  families  had  been  hardly  persuaded  to  let  them 
accompany  the  expedition,  had  been  placed  specially 
under  Don  Alonzo's  care.  The  Rata  had  been  in  the 
thickest  of  every  fight.  She  had  suffered  severely  and 
could  not  bear  her  sails.  She  had  not  gone  north  witl 
Recalde  when  Calderon  left  her;  but  with  another 
galleon  she  had  drifted  away  to  leeward.  With  ex- 
treme difficulty  she  had  cleared  the  extreme  point  of 
Mayo,  but  unable  to  go  further  she  made  her  way  into 
Blacksod  Bay,  and  anchored  outside  Ballycroy.  That 
she  had  readied  so  intricate  a  spot  undestroyed  was 
perliaps  explained  by  the  presence  on  board  of  young 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  son  of  Sir  James  "  the  traitor," 
whose  pirate  habits  may  have  taught  him  many  secrets 
of  the  western  coast.  Fitzgerald  died  while  she  lav 
there,  and  "  was  cast  into  the  sea  in  a  cypress  chest 
with  ffreat  solemnitv.''  ^  It  was  the  countrv  of  the 
Mac  Williams,  the  home  and  nest  of  the  famous  Grannv 
O' Mai  ley.  Fourteen  Italians  were  sent  on  shore  to 
trj'  the  disposition  of  the  people.  They  fell  in  with 
one  Richard  Burke,  called  *'  the  Devil's  Hook,''  or 
"Devil's  Son,"  perhaps  one  of  Granny's  own  brood, 
who  robbed  them  and  took  them  prisoners.  This  was 
on  the  9th  of  September.  In  the  storm  of  the  10th 
the  Rata,  which  had  left  her  best  anchors  at  Calais, 
fell  hel])lessly  on  shore.  The  sea  was  broken  by  a 
headland  which  covers  the  bay  ;  Da  Levva  and  his 
companions  reached  the  sands,  and  were  able  to  carry 
arms  with    them.      They  found   an   old  castle  at  no 

1  Narrative  of  Sir  Richard  Bin|;ham. 
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great  distance  from  tlie  water  and  attempted  to  pnt  it 
in  a  stJite  of  defence.  It('pi)rt  ssiid  that  Sidunin  hiiiiitelf 
was  in  lliis  party.  Btti;rliani  was  making  haste  to  the 
spot  when  he  heard  that  they  had  re-embarked  ia 
another  galleon,  and  were  boating  out  again  to  sea. 
Tlie  south-west  wind  was  still  so  heavy  that  it  was 
tlinught  impossible  they  could  esca|>e.  Many  shota 
were  heard  from  the  ofting  the  night  after  they  sailed, 
and  the  slii|)  with  all  it  enntained  was  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  the  bottom.  The  Rata  was  left  to  be  plun- 
dered. Casks  of  wine  and  oil  were  rolled  on  shore. 
Trniiks  and  mails  of  the  young  hidalgos  were  dragged 
out  and  rifled  by  the  exijerienced  "  Devil's  Hook," 
and  the  sands  of  Ballycroy  were  strewn  with  velvets 
and  gold  brocade.  The  sheriff  came  to  tlie  rescue  in 
the  Queen's  name ;  but  the  jackals  were  too  strong 
fur  him,  or  the  constables  put  on  jackals'  skins  and 
scrambled  with  the  rest  for  the  prey.  Not  a  rag  or  a 
coin  was  rescued. 

Meanwhile  the  shots  were  not  Da  Leyva's  but  came 
from  another  straggler  which  was  dashed  in  pieces 
upon  the  rocks  of  Erris.  Da  Leyva,  finding  the  wind 
heading  him,  liad  determined  to  run  back  and  try  for 
Scotland,  trusting  rather  to  the  humanity  of  the  heretic 
James  than  to  the  orthodox  cruelties  of  the  Irish.  He 
fell  in  with  a  second  galleon  off  the  coast,  and  the  last 
of  the  four  galleasses,  and  together  they  laboured  hard 
to  draw  off  from  the  shore.  But  Rossnn  Point  stood 
out  too  far  for  them  to  clear,  and  they  made  for  Calli- 
beg  or  Killibeg  harbour.  The  galleass  got  in  "  sore 
broken."  but  still  able  to  fli>at.  The  two  galleons  ran 
rm  the  rocks  at  the  opening,  and  Da  Leyva  was  wrecked 
a  second  time. 

Again,  however,  no  lives  were  lost.     Fourteen  hun- 
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dred  men  from  the  sliips  got  safe  on  land.  The  gal* 
leass  contained  six  hundred  more,  and  they  were  all 
well  provided  with  arms.  Arms,  however,  were  not 
food  ;  and  they  were  starving.  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
and  an  Irish  friar  who  had  been  in  the  Rata  and  had 
been  saved  with  the  rest,  undertook  that  they  should 
be  hospitably  treated,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  them 
marched  inland  with  the  Bishop  for  a  guide.  They 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  Anglo-Irish  sent  by  Fitzwilliam 
from  the  Pale,  and  led  by  two  brothers  named  Oving- 
ton.  It  was  night ;  the  Ovingtons  fell  upon  them, 
killed  twenty  and  wounded  more.  In  the  morning 
they  found  they  were  dealing  with  men  who  were  half 
dead  already.  The  Spaniards  had  laid  down  their 
harquebusses  and  had  not  strength  to  lift  them  again. 
*'  The  best,"  it  was  observed,  *'  seemed  to  carry  some 
kind  of  majesty  ;  the  rest  were  men  of  great  calling."^ 
Perhaps  natural  ])ity  —  perhaps  the  fear  of  O'Neil 
who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  —  perhaps  respect  for 
the  liishoj),  so  far  influenced  the  Ovingtons  that  they 
did  not  kill  them.  They  contented  themselves  with 
8trij)ping  some  of  them  naked  and  letting  them  go. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  Ulster  —  where  O'Neil  and 
ODonnell  were  still  virtual  sovereigns,  where  the 
MacS weenies  ruled  under  them  with  feudal  authority 
an<l  aj)pear  in  the  Elizabethan  maps  as  giants  sitting 
in  mail  upon  their  mountains,  battlcaxe  in  hand  —  the 
fear  of  the  English  was  less  felt  tlian  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  O'Neil,  who  was  furious  at  the  savagery 
which  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  coast,  when  he 
heard  of  tliese  new  comers,  sent  order  that  the  stran- 
gers should  be  hospitably  entertained  ;  and,  escaped  out 

1  Richard  and  Henry  Ovington  to  the  Deputy,  September  U:  M88 
IrtUtmt. 
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of  the  hands  of  the  Ovingtons,  both  the  party  that 
they  liad  fallen  in  with  and  those  which  remained  at 
Ciillibeg  were  supplied  with  food,  and  allowed  to  rest 
and  recover  themselves.  O'Neil  was  not  at  the  time 
in  rebellion.  Ficzwillinni  sent  a.  command  that  every 
Spaniard  who  had  landed  slioiild  be  taken  or  killed. 
O'Neil  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed  his  guests  till  they 
had  recovered  strength,  and  then  pretended  that  they 
were  too  iwwei'ful  for  him  to  meddle  with.  It  was 
suspected  that  he  meant  to  use  their  services  in  an 
Misurrection,  and  two  thousand  soldiers  were  shipped  in 
hot  haste  from  England  to  make  head  against  them. 

But  if  the  Irish  chief  liad  any  sucii  intention.  Da 
Leyva  did  not  encourage  it.  His  one  thought  was  to 
escape,  if  escape  were  possible,  from  a  country  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  horrible  calamities  to  Spain, 
and  to  carry  back  tlie  precious  treasures  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Either  for  this  reafion, 
or  influenced  privately  by  threats  or  promises  from 
Fitzwilliam,  MacSweeny  Banagh,  on  whom  the  Span- 
iards depended  for  their  meat,  began  alter  a  few 
weeks  to  sliortcn  the  supplies.*  The  galleass  at  Calli- 
beg  —  she  was  called  the  Gerona  —  was  not  hopelessly 
unseaworthy.  Tlie  October  weather  appeared  to  have 
settled,  and  Don  Aionzo  had  repaired  lier  so  far  that 
be  thought  she  conld  carry  him  safely  to  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  She  would  bold  but  half  the  party  ; 
\ut  many  of  the  Spaniards  had  found  friends  in  Ulster 
who  undertook  to  take  care  of  them  through  the  win 
ter  months,  and  had  no  objection  to  be  lefl  behind. 
The  rest,  with  Don  Aionzo  at  their  head,  prepared 
10  tempt  once  more  the  fortunes  of  the  sea.      He  had 

1  "  Thpv  ire  like  lo  famiBh  for  winl  of  me»[.  M«cSireeny  will  rot  aulTai 
bin  coiintTv  to  evil  them  no  more  beevri  uiil  mutton."  —  F*l  EiutM«  la 
Sir  a.  Btgenall,  October  11:  MSS  Irttand. 
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been  hurt  in  the  leg  by  a  capstan  when  the  galleon 
went  on  the  rocks,  and  was  still  unable  to  walk.  Ho 
was  carried  on  board  ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
October  the  Gerona  sailed.  She  crept  along 
the  coast  for  several  days  without  misadventure. 
Rossan  Point  was  passed  safely,  and  Tory  Island,  and 
Lough  S willy,  and  Lough  Foyle.  The  worst  of  the 
voyage  was  over ;  a  few  hours  more  and  they  would 
have  been  saved.  But  the  doom  of  the  Armada  was 
on  them.  They  struck  upon  a  rock  off  Dunluce  ;  the 
galleass  broke  in  pieces,  and  only  ^ve  out  of  the  whole 
number  were  saved.  Thrice  wrecked,  Don  Alonzo 
and  the  young  Castilian  lords  perished  at  last.  Two 
hundred  and  sixtv  of  their  bodies  were  washed  ashore 
and  committed  undistinfruished  to  the  ccrave.^ 

With  this  concluding  catastrophe  the  tragedy  of  the 
Armada  in  Ireland  was  ended.  It  was  calculated  that 
in  the  month  of  September  alone,  before  Da  Leyva  and 
his  companions  were  added  to  the  list,  eight  thousand 
Spaniards  perished  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
Blasket  Sound  :  '^  eleven  hundred  were  put  to  death 
by  Bin<:ham ;  three  thousand  were  murdered  by  the 
Irish  ;  the  rest,  more  fortunate,  were  drowned. 

But  the  tale  of  misery  was  still  incomplete,  and  those 
who  seemed  to  have  escaped  were  attended  to  the  last 
by  the  same  strange  fatidity.  The  ships  which  re- 
mained with  Sidonia,  and  succeeded  in  weatherint^ 
KeiTv,  made  all  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  wind  still  hang- 
ing to  tlie  south  of  west,  they  were  still  obliged  to  keep 
as  close  to  it  as  possible,  and  dragired  on  but  slowly. 

1  I>on  Alonzo,  who  was  the  object  of  8o  much  interest,  was  des»crihed  bv 
in  Iri-^hman  who  spoke  to  him  as  *'  tall,  slender,  of  |>ale  complexion,  flaxpn 
ind  Mnoolh  hair,  l»ch:iviour  mild  and  temperate,  of  speech  t;ood  and  d^ 
liberate.  ^Tcatly  mveremed  by  his  men."  —  J/>\S.  Ivclmd,  December. 

^  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to  Walsingham,  September  30:  MS,  Ibid. 
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Tliey  passed  Cape  Clear  in  company  on  the  4th-14tb 
of  Stpteniber,  after  wliich  eacli  vessel  sliifttd  for  itself 
with  {;i.'in;ral  directions  to  make  if  possible  for  Coruila, 
Ciilderon  held  liis  course  till  the  12tli-22iid,  when 
Lis  last  drop  of  watiT  was  consumed.  The 
wind  and  tlic  sea  shewed  no  signs  of  al)ate- 
luent,  and  the  remains  of  Ills  crew,  weaned  and  worn 
ont,  could  no  longer  work  the  vessel.  He  had  lost  his 
reckoning,  and  only  knew  that  he  was  somewhere  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  had  made  np  his  mind  to  run 
before  the  wind,  and  take  his  chance  of  the  land  tc 
which  it  would  carry  him,  when  towards  evening  he 
saw  a  ship  crawling  along,  havhig  lost  her  topmasts. 
She  fired  a  gun,  to  which  Calderon  rephed.  She 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  galleons,  though 
so  ahatteii'd  that  he  had  not  recognised  her.  He 
learned,  however,  from  her  captain  that  the  coast  of 
Spain  was  but  a  few  leagues  distant,  and  that  Santan- 
der  lav  directly  under  their  lee.  Tlicy  both  reached 
the  harbour  there  the  next  evening.  Sidonia  had 
arrived  the  day  before,  and  one  after  another  the  sur- 
vivors dronped  in  throuuhout  the   following 

,,  '      ,  ,  ,  .  ,        ,  ,  ,    Oclober. 

week,  llecalde  only,  with  the  other  vessel 
which  was  with  him  in  Dingle,  succeeded  in  fetching 
Ciirufla  ;  some  were  as  far  to  leeward  as  St.  Sebastian.  . 
Fifty-four  vessels  in  all  came  back,  and  between  nine  | 
and  ten  thousand  still  living  men.  So  wretched  waa  ' 
their  state,  that  an  officer  si-nt  from  Madrid  said  that  it 
was  piteous  to  see  them.'  Foul  and  stinking  as  the 
ships  were,  the  crews  were  obliged,  at  Saiitander,  to 
n.'main  in  their  berths  at  the  rj^k  of  pestilence,  for 
there  was  no  hospital  large  enough  to  receive  so  manr< 

1  "  R>  Imtiin*  viTl'M.      Ko  luj  quien  crem."  —  Garcim  ds  Villus  d  Sa- 
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and  the  ownera  of  private  houses  feared  infection. 
Sidcmia  abandoned  himself  to  misery,  shut  himself  up 
in  I) is  room,  refusing  to  attend  to  business,  and  as  soon 
as  he  coidd  move,  fled  and  hid  himself  in  his  country 
house.  At  St.  Sebastian  and  at  Corufia  an  accident, 
singularly  the  same  at  both  places,  finished  the  horror 
of  the  story. 

"  At  the  Groyne  "  (Corufia),  wrote  a  correspondent 
of  Walsingham  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  "  arrived  the 
Admiral  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde  with  two  pinnaces 
and  a  great  ship  ;  ard  there  by  the  diseased  people  that 
he  brought  was  set  on  fire  the  hospital  and  wholly 
burned,  and  Juan  Martinez  died  within  ten  days  after 
his  arrival."  '*  At  the  Passage  (St.  Sebastian)  arrived 
Captain  Miguel  de  Oquendo  with  a  ship,  whereof  he 
was  general,  and  died  wMtliin  six  days  after.  His  own 
ship,  being  of  a  thousand  tons,  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder in  tlie  Passage.  For  the  diseased  people  that 
he  brouglit  home,  was  a]>pointed  a  great  house  for  a 
hospital,  hard  without  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
was  set  on  fire  and  burned."  ^ 

The  cry  that  went  u{)  from  the  Peninsula  was  as  the 
cry  of  the  Egyptians  when  the  destroying  angel  had 
passed  over  the  land.  There  was  not  a  house  where 
there  was  not  one  dead,  and  that  the  best  and  the 
bravest.  When  the  Armada  first  reached  the  Chan- 
nel, rumour,  at  its  common  work,  had  spread  news  of 
a  glorious  victory.  The  English  corsairs  had  fallen 
under  the  wrath  of  Don  Alonzo's  sword:  the  usurping 
Qu(»en  had  stoo])ed  her  dishonoured  head  before  the 
loirions  of  Parma  and  Sidonia. 

Ddii  PxMiiardino  at  Paris,  wiien  he  heard  that  Si- 
donia had  reached  Calais,  assumed  that  he  had  encrased 

1  Edmund  Palmer  to  Walsingham,  March  14,  1589:  MSS,  Spaixn. 
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and  com^nered  the  EntrliBh  fleet ;  for  one  day  the  criers 
wi'rc  slumtiiii^  alimp  tlie  quays  of  tlif  Sfiiie  tlie  fondly 
cri'ditcd  t!il«  of  triumjili,  w)ille  couriers  gitllopt'd  south 
to  carry  to  Spiiin  tiit;  fame  of  lier  sons.  An  English 
merchant  at  Sebastian  describes  the  joy  of  the  people 
when  the  first  false  news  came  in. 

"  A  month  afler  the  fleet  did  depart  from  the  coast," 
says  Edmund  Palmer,  "tbcre  came  news  from  Don 
Bernardino  that  the  Spaniards  had  gotten  the  victory, 
and  it  was  my  fortnne  to  be  at  the  reading  of  the  let- 
ters ill  San  Sebastian  J  and  as  tht?y  did  read,  some  said 
of  me.  See  how  the  dog  looks  at  the  news,  which  was 
that  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  was 
taken,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  her  Majesty's  ships, 
that  Plymouth  was  theirs,  with  the  Wight,  Hampton, 
and  Portsmouth,  and  that  they  thought  in  a  few  days 
to  be  in  London.  The  town  made  great  feasts  all  that 
d;iy,  running  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  with 
rich  apparel  and  vizards  on  ihoir  faces,  crying  with 
loud  voices,  '  That  great  dog  Francis  Drake  is  prisoner, 
with  chains  and  fetters;'  and  at  night  the  town  was 
made  full  of  bonfires,  crying  and  shouting,  with  other 
their  dances  accustomed,  reviling  at  her  Majesty  with 
villanons  words;  and  when  they  could  not  do  any 
more,  with  stones  they  brake  down  all  the  windows  of 

A  fiiw  days  dispelled  the  plea.'sant  dream.  The  true 
Ktorj-  canio  of  the  scono  at  Calais,  the  fireships,  the 
action,  and  the  flight  of  the  Armada:  and  then  for 
some  weeks  there  was  the  prolonged  agony  of  uncer- 
tainty, till  the  remnant  of  the  shattered  ships  reap- 
pe;iri'd,  bringing  "  testimonial  or.  their  sides  from  what 
banquet  they  came,  with  toss  of  half  their  men  in  fight, 

>  Edmund  Pdmer  to  Walaingliani,  September  39:  M83.  Spaim. 
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famine,  and  sickness,  crying  out  on  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
savin<T  he  was  a  devil  and  no  man.'* 

Drake's  was  the  name  in  every  mouth.  Drake, 
against  whom  saints  and  angels  had  no  more  power 
than  mortals :  an  incarnated  spirit  of  evil  let  loose  to 
afflict  the  Spanish  race  tliroughout  the  globe. 

*'  I  would,"  said  a  man  at  St.  Sebastian,  snatching  a 
harquebuz,  whicli  he  did  not  know  to  be  loaded,  and 
levelling  it  at  a  passer  by,  "  I  would  yon  man  were 
Francis  Drake.  How  I  would  hit  him !  "  "  and  so 
drew  up  the  snaphance  and  levelled  at  the  man,  and 
down  fell  the  cock  and  off  went  the  piece  and  killed 
the  man,  who  spake  not  one  word."  ^ 

On  Philip  himself  the  news  broke  slowly.  Pictures 
have  been  drawn  of  him  sitting  in  his  study  in  the 
Escurial,  and  hearing  with  Castilian  composure  that 
his  fleet  was  destroved.  Such  a  scene  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible.  Line  by  line  and  incident 
by  incident  the  story  reached  him.  He  heard  from 
Parma  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Calais,  of  the  for- 
wardness of  his  own  preparations,  and  of  plans  proposed 
by  Sidonia  to  make  the  landing  rather  in  the  Isle  of 
Wisxht  than  in  Thanet.^  Next  came  the  account  of 
the  midnight  panic,  the  engagement,  the  Armada's 
retreat,  and  of  rumoured  injury  to  more  than  one  of 
the  cral Icons.  Tlie  Prince  of  Ascoli,  said  falsely  to 
be  Philip's  bastard  son,  wlio  had  accompanied  the 
fleet  and  had  gone  on  shore  at  Calais,  sent  a  diary 
of  his  own  adventures,  and  Juan  de  Manrique,  the 
officer  whom  Sidonia  had  sent  to  Dunkirk,  filled  sheets 
with  complaints  of  Parma,  to  whose   unreadiness  lie 

^  Kdmund  Palmer  to  Walsingham,  September  29:  MSS,  bpmi^ 

•-«  Ibid. 

•  Parma  to  Philip,  July  31-August  9:  MSB.  Simancoi, 
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ftttribufed  the  tlireatcnecl  failure  of  tiie  enterprise.' 
At  the  end  of  Auicu^t  Pai-ma  reportwl  fiirtlior  tiiat  the 
Armada  had  giassed  tlie  north  of  Scotliind,  and  was 
gone  he  knew  not  wlitther,  perhaps  to  Norway.  He 
did  not  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  so  far  aa 
it  was  known  to  him,  and  Philip's  anxious  side-notes 
may  be  read  upon  Ins  letter,  counting  and  commenting 
on  the  various  losses.'  The  English,  Parma  said,  had 
M-on  a  great  victory,  and  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  bore 
their  success  with  modesty.^  Their  ships  were  re- 
ported to  have  suffered,  but  none  had  been  sunk  or 
taken.  The  honour  belonged  to  Drake.  The  Ad- 
miral was  supposed  to  have  been  backward.*  .  ^^ 

The  next  instalment  of  the  truth  was  the  return  of  1^ 
Sidonia,  with  a  third  of  the  fleet.  It  affected  Philip  so 
much  that  "he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Escurial,  and  no 
one  dared  to  speak  to  him."'  Still  there  were  hopes 
of  the  rest.  More  than  sixty  ships  if.-mained  yet  unac-i"^-— 
counted  for,  besides  those  whoso  fate  Sidonia  could  tell. 
Reports  came  dropping  in  of  disasters  in  Ireland,  but 
with  them  accounts  also  of  S[)aniards  landed  and  safe 
among  the  Irish  chiefs.  Months  passed  away  before 
the  calamity  was  realised  in  its  appalling  extent,  and 
then  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  sceptre  of  the 
monarchy  was  broken,  and  its  scattered  empire  was  laid 
open  as  a  prey  to  the  corsaii-s.  The  famous  mariners 
of  the  Peninsula  were  wholly  destroyed.      The  great 

1  Don  Jniin  lie  ITsnriqiie  (o  Philip,  August  1-11,  nnd  to  Secreimiy  Idri»- 
qucz.  of  tha  tninr  dale:  .VS.-!.  Sfmnncai. 

«  Pstma  to  Philip,  Aiigui-t  21l-5cplBmbtr  8:  MS.  Ibid. 
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officers  on  whom  Philip  most  relied  were  dead  or  taken. 
De  Valdez,  Recalde,  Mon<jada,  Oqiiendo,  Da  Leyva  — 
all  were  gone.  *'  There  was  not  one  man  left  in  all 
Spain,"  wrote  Palmer,  "  whom  the  King  might  put  in 
place  for  matters  of  the  sea,  for  those  whom  his  trust 
was  in  were  dead  and  drowned."  "  Great  lamenta- 
tion "  especially  "  was  made  for  Don  Alonzo  da  Leyva, 
with  whom  were  all  the  nobles  tliat  went."  ^ 

Not  one  ray  of  light  from  any  quarter  relieved  the 
universal  gloom.  Parma,  that  his  enormous  prepara- 
tions might  not  be  absolutely  wasted,  when  he  broke 
up  his  camp  at  Dunkirk,  made  a  spring  on  Bergen-o|>- 
Zoom,  which  was  then  held  by  a  small  Engh'sh  gar- 
rison. Colonel  Grimston,  who  commanded,  affected  a 
willingness  to  imitate  Sir  William  Stanley.  A  bargain 
was  arranged.  Grimston  was  to  receive  seven  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  gold  chains  were  to  be  distributed 
among  his  officers.  A  part  or  the  whole  of  the  money 
was  actually  paid,  and  eight  hundred  Spanish  soldiers 
were  admitted  within  the  walls.  But  the  Prince  was 
outmatched  in  his  own  arts.  His  men  were  caught  in 
a  trap,  and  were  every  one  of  them  killed.^  The  siege 
was  broken  up  in  haste  and  shame.  The  army  muti- 
nied for  pay.  The  Prince's  chest  was  empty,  for  the 
money  wliich  was  to  have  replenished  it  had  been  lost 
in  the  galleons  of  the  Armada.  The  treasury  at  home 
was  utterly  exhausted,  and  extraordinary  efforts  had 
been  made  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies 
and  the  ffold  fleet. 

In  his  extremity  Philip  appealed  once  more  to  Sex- 
tu8.  He  had  incurred  his  late  enormous  expenses  in 
the  cause  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  at  the  Pope's  own 

1  Palmei  to  Walsinpham,  March  14, 1589:  MSS.  Spain. 
S  Sir  W.  Drur>^  to  Burghley,  October  30:  MSS.  HoUand. 
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instigation.  At  least  he  connted  on  receiving  the  mil- 
lion crowns  wliich  had  been  aolemiily  promised.  But 
neither  on  this  side  was  comfort  to  be  brought  to'the 
Catholic  King.  From  the  moment  tliat  the  religious 
purpose  of  the  war  against  Elizabeth  was  supplemented 
by  earthly  ambition  —  from  the  instant  that  Phih'p 
allowed  the  Popeto  see  that  one  result  of  the  conquest 
of  England  was  to  be  the  annexation  of  the  country  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy  —  the  necessity  of  a  contribution 
from  the  Vatican  had  become  less  obvious.  The  enter- 
prise had  lost  its  purity.  The  scheme  of  appropriation, 
threatening  as  it  did  the  inde|>endence  of  every  crown 
in  Europe,  was  at  variance  with  received  political  tradi- 
tions. It  was  of  doubtful  justice  in  itself,  and  was  ap- 
proved only  by  the  hysterical  Jesuits  who  had  become 
Papists  in  the  chapels  of  O.xford.  In  tlie  fear  of  otfend- 
ing  Philip,  the  Pope  had  given  at  length  a  partial  and 
unwilling  consent;  but  he  had  refused  distinctly  to 
give  a  maravedi  towards  the  expenses  till  the  Span- 
iards were  in  England.  Olivarez  had  entreated, 
threatened,  flattered  and  complained ;  but  all  equally 
in  vain.  The  Pope  had  been  a-i  bard  as  a  diamond,* 
Cai-dinal  Carrafa  had  lent  his  persuasion,  but  Sextiw 
had  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  *'  To  ask  his  Holi- 
ness for  money,"  said  Olivarez,  "  is  like  asking  for  hia 
heart's  blond,"' 

When  the  fleet  had  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  and  was 
refitting  at  CoruBa,  t!ie  Pope  had  been  told  that  he 
had  no  longer  an  excuse  for  delay.  The  ex)>edition 
was  actually  on  its  way.  The  cost  had  been  enormous. 
It    had   been    incumd   at  the  instigation  of  the  Holy 
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Pee,  and  more  and  more  money  was  continually  de- 
manded to  supply  its  wants.  But  Sextus  stood  to  his 
text.  He  had  encraged  to  pay  his  subsidy  when  the 
Spaniards  had  landed ;  nothing  that  Olivarez  could 
say  would  induce  him  to  antici])ate  the  time,  and  the 
Ambassador  gave  up  the  attempt  as  useless. 

"  I  say  no  more  to  him  about  money,"  he  wrote ; 
*'  it  only  provokes  him,  and  he  turns  his  back  upon  me 
at  table,  and  utters  a  hundred  thousand  idiotic  speeches 
more  foolish  than  one  would  hear  from  a  child  of  two 
years  old.  There  is  neither  charity,  good  manners, 
nor  intelligence  in  him,  and  everybody  attributes  his 
behaviour  to  distress  at  the  approach  of  the  time  when 
the  dollars  are  to  be  torn  out  of  his  heart.  To  me  he 
excuses  his  delay  by  saying  that  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived. To  others  he  says  the  Armada  is  but  a  jest, 
intended  but  to  frighten  the  Queen  into  making  peace 
with  your  Majesty."  ^ 

A  few  days  later  there  had  come  news  that  the  Ar- 
roada  was  in  the  Channel,  and  had  been  more  than 
once  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  report  of  the 
Spaniards'  success,  which  had  been  started  by  Don 
Bernardino,  was  the  first  to  an'ive.  Contradiction 
followed,  and  much  confusion  of  story.  The  sinceritv 
of  Philip,  however,  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
Though  the  Spaniards  were  not  actually  on  Enirlish 
soil,  they  were  close  to  it,  and  engaged  in  fighting 
with  the  people,  and  Olivarez  then  felt  justified  in 
demanding  what  the  Pope  had  promised. 

"  I  told  him,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  your  Majesty 
had  fairly  earned  the  million  crowns :  half  a  million 
was  due  immediately,  and  your  Majesty  hoped  that 
when  he  understood  the  distress  of  your  army  in  Flan* 

^  Olivarez  to  Philip,  August  19 :  MSS.  Simancoi. 
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ders  he  would  not  only  tnnke  no  diflicnlty  in  |>i-oviding 
that  sum  ior  you,  but  would  lut  liim  liave  tlie  second 
muit'ty  ia  advance.  Ht  replied  that  he  did  not  see 
why  lie  should  be  es|K;cted  to  go  beyond  liis  engage- 
ments, I  said  your  Majesty  had  not  direeted  me  to 
put  it  to  liim  as  an  obligation.  Your  Majesty  looked 
rather  to  the  spirit  than  the  letter,  and  you  considered 
that  even  if  he  had  given  no  promise  at  all,  he  was 
bound  to  come  forward  and  assist  your  Miy'esty,  cun- 
Bidering  what  you  had  done  and  spent  in  the  cause  of 
God. 

"  He  listened  without  interrupting  me,  though  he  be- 
trayed his  impatience  bv  twisting  uneasily  on  his  scat. 
When  I  had  done  he  boiled  over.  He  said  he  would 
keep  his  word,  and  more  than  keep  it,  but  pressed  he 
would  not  be,  and  so  long  as  the  Armada's  fate  was 
unknown  he  would  not  do  a  thing.  From  the  symp- 
toms which  have  ap|)eared  in  his  Holiness  during  the 
la-it  few  days  one  would  not  credit  him  with  that  zeal 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  rhe  salvation  ot'  souls 
which  his  posiiion  requires  of  him.  When  the  first 
favourable  rejMirls  arrived  he  shewed  no  pleasure,  br.t 
was  rather  depressed  ;  while  the  news  winch  have  been 
received  since  are  more  agreeable  than  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Over  against  the  benefit  to  Christendom, 
there  lia.s  been  set  the  grief  at  parting  with  money,  and 
tlie  fear  and  envy  of  your  Majesty's  greatness,  and  it 
becomes  more  clear  every  day  that  when  he  offered  the 
million  he  did  not  believe  that  tlie  enteq)nse  would 
ever  take  place. 

'*  He  has  never  varied  once  in  refusing  to  let  us  have 
it  before  the  time.  When  we  were  supposed  to  have 
Imd  the  victory  he  moderated  his  tone,  an<l  was  more 
gracious  in  his  gcueral  dealings  with  me ;  but  aa  soun 
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B8  the  tmtli  was  known  he  became  as  proud  and  arro- 
gant as  if  he  had  been  just  taken  out  of  prison  and 
made  into  an  Emperor.  On  some  mere  questions  of 
fix)ntier  law,  wliicli  the  Count  de  Miranda  had  to  dis- 
cuss with  him,  he  treated  both  the  Count  and  myself 
as  if  we  had  halters  round  our  necks,  as  if  our  present 
trouble  had  not  come  to  us  through  himself  and  in  the 
cause  of  God.  The  Cardinals  too,  who  profess  to  be 
neutral,  shewed  none  of  that  pleasure  at  our  success 
which  they  ought  to  have  shewn,  and  when  tidings 
came  of  the  reverse  they  revealed  their  malice.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  breathing  freely  again  ; 
so  great  is  the  power  of  ill-will,  which  in  this  case  may 
be  called  heretical."  ^ 

Cardinal  Allen,  as  Philip's  favourite,  fared  no  better 
than  the  Ambassador.  The  Pope  had  detained  him 
under  various  pretexts  at  Rome  till  the  fate  of  the 
enterprise  was  determined.  When  the  issue  of  the 
action  at  Gravelines  became  authentically  known, 
Allen,  in  some  hope  either  that  the  disaster  might  have 
been  remedied,  or  that  the  Armada  might  have  gone 
to  Scotland,  applied  for  leave  to  repair  to  Flanders. 
Sextus,  says  Olivarez,  treated  him  ^' like  a  negro,"* 
asked  him  viciously,^  what  good  he  expected  to  do 
there,  and  affected  to  disapprove  of  his  mission  alto- 
gether. Olivarez  took  Allen's  side.  "  If  the  Pope," 
he  said,  "  had  sent  the  Legate  in  time,  and  had  been 
Jess  grasping  in  matters  of  money,  the  result  might 
have  been  different."  The  Pope  spitefully  hinted  that 
he  had  expected  the  Spaniards  to  be  defeated.  Oliva- 
rez complimented  him  on  having  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 

1  Olivarez  to  Philip,  September  26;  MSB.  Simancat, 
*  "  Le  trat6  como  un  negro." 
'  *  Con  malissimos  terminot." 
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His  Holiness  <1i(I  not  re|>lv,  b«t  ttirned  up  the  whitea 
of  his  eyes  and  Umked  jiiimsly  towards  lioavfii,' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  not  one  real  of  the  million 
crowns  was  ever  forthcoming.  The  great  ideal  irf 
Catholic  unity,  for  wliich  the  soil  of  Christendom  was 
being  trodden  into  blood,  when  traced  to  its  central 
incarnation,  was  found  residing  in  a  querulous  old  hypo- 
crite, a  sliarp  practitioner,  and  a  subtle  politician,  with 
as  many  of  the  meaner  parts  of  human  nature,  and  as 
little  of  divine  nature,  as  was  to  be  found  in  any  mortal 
on  whom  tlie  sun  of  heaven  was  shining. 

The  Spanish  fleet  being  destroyed,  and  Philip's  pros- 
pects in  England  having  collapsed,  the  Pope  inverted 
to  his  original  desire,  that  James  of  Scotland  might  be 
converted  to  the  faith.  A  less  prudent  person  than 
James  might  have  been  tempted  into  some  impatient 
movement,  for  when  the  Armada  was  in  prospect  he 
had  been  promised  an  English  duchy  and  a  fixed  rev- 
enue as  the  price  of  his  neutrality,'  with  other  consid- 
erable allowances.  When  tiie  danger  had  passed, 
these  promises  were  naturally  repudiated;  and  it  was 
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calculated  that  if  certain  evil  influences  at  the  Scotch 
Court  could  be  remoVed,  the  King,  in  not  unreasonable 
resentment,  niiffht  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  the 
Papal  exhortations.  Maitland,  who  was  now  Chancel- 
lor, was  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  held  James  to 
the  English  connexion,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane 
undertook  to  remove  the  obstacle.  After  twenty  years 
of  Carthusian  discipline,  the  old  man  had  still  so  much 
of  the  Scot  about  him,  that  he  applied  himself  at  once 
to  the  national  methods,  and  undertook  to  have  Mait- 
land killed.  His  priesthood  at  first  caused  him  some 
uneasiness,  but  a  Papal  dispensation  could  make  a  deed 
of  blood  innocent  even  in  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
Sextus  gave  him  the  necessary  powers,  and  he  felt  his 
way  towards  getting  the  murder  accomplished.^ 

But  James  proved  too  intelligent  to  take  further 
offence  at  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  him.  The  waifs 
and  strays  of  the  Armaria  which  were  washed  on  the 
out  isles  of  Scotland,  were  proof  sufficient  to  have  con- 
vinced a  less  able  m^n  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
quarrel  with  her.  The  assassination  of  Maitland  would 
have  been  a  wasted  crime  ;  and  the  Bishop,  after  his 
brief  relapse  into  worldliness,  finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  returned  to  his  austerities  and  his 
prayers. 

One  more  consequence  remains  to  be  told  which  fol- 
lowed .on  Philip's  defeat  —  one  more  blow  to  the 
theory  of  Catholic  supremacy  as  interpreted  by  Spain, 
and  represented  by  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits. 
After  the  peace   with   the  League  in  which  he   had 

1  *'  Ante  todas  cosas  serd  necessario  matar  el  dicho  Canciller,  por  ser, 
como  68,  en  tanla  privan^a  con  la  Inj^lesa,  y  teiier  tanto  podor  en  Scocia. 
Lo  cual  el  obispo  tanbien  proniete  de  pn>curar,  nunque  sea  SfU'cTyhte, 
porqut  tUne  jHxkr  de  tu  Santulad  para  e/Za/' —  Fraile  Juannes  Anioldu% 
Prior  Anglus  al  Key,  1589:  MSS.  Simancat. 
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been  compelled  to  acquiesce,  the  Frencli  King  had 
affbotcd  to  be  i-econciled  to  the  Duiie  of  Guise,  and  to 
accept  Ills  defeat  as  conclusive.  Sir  Edward  Staffurd, 
however,  had  dimly  indicated  that  all  was  not  as  it 
seemed.  Henry  had  prolonged  his  resistance  till  he 
had  made  it  impossible  for  Gui»e  to  take  part  in  the 
invasion  of  England  ;  and  Stafford,  as  has  been  already 
niuntionod,  had  private  information,  that  "  Guise's 
good  usage  concealed  intended  treachery."  ^ 

Taking  courage  from  Pliilip's  overthrow  tlie  King 
matured  his  half-formed  purpose.  The  olive-com- 
plcxioned,  delicate -featured  Henry  of  Valois,  with  his 
dark  h«strous  eyes,  his  jewelled  ear-rings,  and  emerahU 
knotted  in  his  hair,  more  resembled  an  Asiatic  than  a 
European.  Superstitious,  dissohite,  and  cowardly,  he 
concealed  the  most  deadly  treachery  under  features  of 
impassive  immobility,  and  his  nature  secreted  hatred 
as  a  cobra's  fangs  seci'ete  ]>oison. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  after  thirtv-fivc  years'  experi- 
ence of  him,  for  they  had  been  brought  up 
together  from  childhood,  imperfectly  under- 
stood his  disposition.  He  knew  him  to  be  a  coward  ; 
he  did  not  know  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  which  some 
kinds  of  cowardice  are  capable.  The  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  disposed  Guise  to  conciliation,  and  to  delay, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  transfer  to  himself  of  the  crown 
which  the  League  intended  to  accomplish.  The  King 
anticipated  his  ambition,  and  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
at  the  Chiitean  of  lilois,  the  daggers  of  a  score  of 
assassins  revengL'd  the  day  of  the  barricades.^ 

1  StafTnrd  lo  Walsinfham,  July  31-Augu9t  10,  Augunl  1-11:  iff!8. 
France. 

*  Tlie  dciilh  nf  Gniiif  wae  naid  to  have  aRViMed  Philip  more  proroundl; 
tfaiD  Uic  deftruciion  oflhc  Armada  it^etf. 

"J'>i  Udut£,"  irrites  i  Frenchmaa  from  Madrid,  "la  Ecpagne  lonte 
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•mne  de  la  morte  de  leur  bon  amy  M.  de  Goisef  et  ce  Roy  en  a  fldot 
•trange  sentiment,  et  dit  on  qu*il  lay  a  ploB  deplu  la  morte  de  M.  de  GuiM 
qae  la  perte  de  son  arm^e,  on  il  a  perdu  passe  vingt  mil  hommea  at  doi 
plus  yalians  capitains  qu'il  avoit  et  avra  de  long  temps.**  —  — —  to  -^•- 
torn  Madrid,  Febnianr  4»  1689:  MAH.  a^aku 


CONCLUSION. 

Chess-platers,  when  theyliave  brought  their  game 
to  a  point  at  which  the  rcBult  can  be  foreseen  with  cer- 
tainty, regard  their  contest  as  ended,  and  sweep  the 
pieces  from  the  board. 

It  !iad  been  my  intention  to  continue  tbis  histon'  to 
the  close  of  ElizAbetii's  life.  Tlie  years  which  followed 
tlie  defeat  of  the  Arma<Ia  were  rich  in  events  of  pro- 
found national  importance.  They  were  years  of  splen- 
donr  and  triumph.  The  fia^  of  England  became  su- 
preme on  the  seas ;  English  commerce  penetrated  to 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  Old  World,  and  English 
colonies  rooted  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  New. 
The  national  intellect,  strung  by  the  excitement  of  sixty 
years,  took  shape  in  a  liternturo  wliich  is  an  eternal 
possession  to  mankind,  while  the  incipient  struggles  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  Anglican  Church  prepared  the 
wav  for  the  conflicts  of  the  coming  century,  and  the 
second  act  of  the  Refinmation,  But  I  have  presumed 
too  far  already  on  the  fiirbearance  of  my  readers  in  the 
length  to  whicji  I  have  run,  and  these  subjects,  intensely 
interesting  as  tlieyare,  lie  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
present  work,  lily  object,  as  I  defined  it  at  the  outset^ 
was  to  describe  the  tmnsition  from  the  Catholic  Englana 
wi^  wiiich  the  century  oi>ened,  the  England  of  a  diinii- 1 
naiit. Church  and  monasteries  and  pilgrimages ^  j n tiLllte  ^  | 


England  of  progressive  intelligence  ;  and  the  question  \K 
wh-^ther  the  nation  was  to  pass  a  second  time  through  \i\ 
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U/i    ^II?  farce  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  was  answered 

iJ\^_i„once  and  for  ever  by  the  cannon  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

I         The  action  before  Gravelines  of  the  30th  of  July,  1588, 

decided  the  largest  problems  ever  submitted  in  the  his- 

;     \     tory  of  mankind  to  the  arbitrement  of  force.     Beyond 

/      \    and  beside  the   immediate  fate   of  England,  it  decided 

j    that  Philip's  revolted  Provinces  should  never  be  rean- 

j    nexed  to  the  Spanish   Crown.     It  broke  the  back  of 

Spain,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  though 

#   it  could  not  prevent  the  civil  war,  it  assured  the  ultimate 

succession  of  the   King  of  Navarre.     In  its   remoter 

consequences  it  determined  the  fate  of  the  Reformation 

in  Germany  ;  for  had  PhiH|)  been  victorious  the  League 

must  have  been  immediately  triumpliant ;  the  power  of 

France  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  the 

Jesuits,  and  the   thirty  years'  war  would  either  have 

,     never  been   begun,  or  would   have   been  brought  to  a 

/      swift  conclusion.      It  furnished  James  of  Scotland  with 

conclusive  reasons  for  remaining  a  Protestant,  and  for 

/       eschewintj  ft»r  ever  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Po])ery  ;  and 

f        thus  it  secured  his  tranquil  accession  to  the  throne  of 

;         England  when  Elizabetli  passed  away.     Finally,  it  was 

i      4  the  sermon   which   conn^)leted    tlie   conversion    of    the 

English    nati(m,   and    transformed    the    Catholics  into 

Anglicans. 

Tlie  ])arties  into  wliich  Elizabeth  found  her  subjects 
divided  at  her  sister's  death  had  liitherto  subsisted  with 
their  relative  numbers  not  materiallv  altered.  Aniilican 
Hi<rh  Church  theolocrv  had  as  vet  no  jreneral  accei)tance. 
*'  Divines  ''  like  Whitjrlft,  who  soui^lit  for  favour  and 
promotion,  professed  the  tiieory  of  the  Via  Me»lia,  but 
they  had  no  national  following,  and  perhaps  did  not 
altogether  believe  in  it  themselves.  The  sincere  who 
were  not  Protestants  were  Catholics  —  either  recusanti 
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who  preferred  their  conscience  to  their  prqicrly,  or 
Bcliismutics  who  atti-ndi;i?  tlio  English  clinrclies  under 
protest,  to  escape  payment  of  tlie  tiiu-s  ;  und  one  ns  vvi'll 
B3  theotlier  had  Uioked  forward  to  the  re-esiiiblishnicnt 
of  orthodoxy,  wiien  tlie  Quetrirs  death  slionld  open  t)ie 
way  to  a  change.  United  they  still  liirgely  outnumlrerod 
their  npjKineiits,  and  under  the  mwiern  constituliini  they 
would  have  returned  a  large  majority  to  Parliament. 
But  Parliument  was  as  yet  the  councillor  rather  than" 
the  master  of  the  sovereign.  The  opponents  of  the 
Queen's  policy  had  not  sought  lor  seats  there,  and  had 
preferred  to  wait  quietly  for  Mary  Stuart's  accession. 
After  her  death  they  had  been  embarrassed  by  tlie  pre- 
tensions of  Philip.  They  had  been  uncertain  how  to 
act,  and  had  waited  for  the  issues  of  a  contest  in  which, 
as  threatening  English  independence,  they  had  been 
unable  to  take  a  part.  The  coming  of  the  Armada  waj 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  to  (he  orcleal  of  battle 
and  the  defeat  of  Spain  with  its  appaUing  features,  the 
letting  loose  of  the  power  of  the  tempests  —  the  special 
weapons  of  the  Almighty  —  to  finish  the  work  which 
Drake  had  but  half  completed,  was  accepteii  as  a  re- 
corded judgment  of  heaven.  The  magnitude  of  tim 
catastrophe  took  possession  of  the  nation's  imagination  ; 
and  the  more  moderate  Catholics,  the  knights  and 
squii'es  who  were,  scattered  over  the  shires,  tran.sfoi'nied 
themselves  into  Catholics  with  a  difti;rence  —  Anglo- 
Catholics  or  High  Churchmen. 

Had  the  battle  gone  the  other  way,  Parma  would 
have  brought  his  army  into  Kent ;  and  by  appointing; 
Leicester  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Qneen  had  done 
all  that  lay  in  her  to  increase  his  chances  of  success. 
Had  the  country  remained  staunch,  one  victory  or 
two  would  not  have  ensured  his  triumph ;  but  a  de- 
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feat  of  the  Protestants  both  by  sea  and  land,  would 
have  worked  diuigerously  in  the  northern  counties ; 
Scothmd  wouUl  scarcely  have  remained  quiet,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  would  have  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  strike  in  for  a  share  of  the  sp(»il.  At  worst,  so  skil- 
ful a  commander  as  Parma  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  re-embark,  having  inflicted  enormous  injury, 
having  shaken  the  prestige  of  success  which  had  hith- 
erto clung  to  Elizabeth  so  remarkably,  and  would  have 
turned  the  balance  of  the  imagination  — at  such  times 
a  power  of  enormous  force  —  on  the  Catholic  side.  Had 
the  Armada  succeeded  even  in  defending  itself,  though 
unable  to  drive  the  English  from  the  seas,  it  might 
have  forced  its  way  into  the  Scheldt,  or  it  might  have 
gone  unbroken  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  in  the  one  case 
to  overwhelm  the  Provinces,  in  the  other  to  create  an 
immediate  revolution  in  Scotland,  and  restore  the  King 
and  the  country  to  the  control  of  the  Catiiolic  nobility. 
If  the  enonnons  resources  of  tlie  fleet  had  been  made 
available  either  thus  or  in  anv  way  to  the  Churcii's 
cause,  it  is  likelv  that  sooner  or  later  the  Catholic  des- 
potism  would  have  been  re-estaMishod  everywhere,  and 
that  the  first  great  effort  for  the  emancipation  of  Europe 
mi^[ht  have  failed. 

,^  It  would  have  still  been  but  a  question  of  time. 
''■^'  Violence  mav  constrain  the  outer  shell  and  form  of 
things.  It  can  win  the  acquiescence  of  fools  and  the 
applause  of  parasites.  It  can  kill  tiiose  who  dispute  its 
commands.  But  it  c^inot  make  truth  into  falsehood, 
or  falsehood  into  truth.  It  may  replant  a  dead  tree, 
and  insist  that  it  shall  be  considered  as  alive,  but  it 
cannot  give  back  to  the  tree  its  vital  functions,  or 
arrest  the  law  bv  which  it  has  been  sentenced  to  de- 
Btru3tion.     That  which  is  dead  is  dead,  and  that  which 
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is  dead  decays,  and  the  Bkilfulleat  embalming  will  not 
Eave  it  from  falling  into  duft. 

But  if  force  cannut  restm-e  departed  vitality,  it  can   y' 
,      check  the  growth  of  what  is  springing  up  and  distort 
\   the  form  which   it   shall   assume.     To   the  countri^^ 
whicli  rejected  the  Reformatiun,  freedom  never  ollbred    )  ^ 
itself  again  in  the  dress  of  a  purer  religion.     It  ro-^ 
turned  ujmn  them  as  revolution,  as  the  negation  of  all 
religion.     Tn  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  the     a 
Church  has  bten  stripped  step  by  step  of  its  wealth,  of 
its  power,  even  of  its  control  over  the  education  of  the   ; 
people.    Practical  life  has  become  secularised,  and  cul-    \ 
ture  and  intelligence  have  ceasiid  to  interest  themselves     \ 
in  a  creed  which  they  no  longer  believe.      Doctrine        •  ^ 
may  be  piled  upon  doctrine.     The  laity  are  contempt-        ; 
tiously  indifierent,  and  leave  the  priests  in  possession  of      i     v 
the  field  in  which  reasonable  men  have  ceased  to  ex-        ' 
pect  any  good  thing  to  grow.    This  is  the  only  fruit  of      t '    j 
the  Catholic  reaction   of  the  sixleenth   century,  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition,  of  the     '    | 
Council  of  Trent,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, ,      | 
and  the  religious  wars  of  Philip  II. 
/      If  the  same  phenomena  are  beginning  to  be  visible 
/    in  England  they  have  appeared  as  yet  in  a  less  aggra- 
vated form.     They  are  manifesting  themselves  at  pres- 
\     ent,  coincident  with  the  repudiation  by  the  clergy  of 
\    tlie  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  if  the  clergy 
;  are   permitted  to  carry  through   their  Catholic   "  re- 
\  vival,"  the  divorce  between  intelligence  and  Ohristi- 
/  anity  will  he  as  complete  among  ourselves  as  it  is  else-  ' 

/  where ;  but  we  have  been  exempted  hitherto  by  the 
(    efforts  of  those  brave  men  whose  perseverance  and      , 
^  victory  it  has  been  my  privilege  in  these  pages  to  de« 


}\ 
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Bcribe,  and  unless  we  are  unworthy  or  degenerate  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  us  to  save  ourselves. 

Religion  is  the  attitude  of  reverence,  in  which  noble* 
minded  people  instinctively  place  themselves  towards 
the  Unknown  Power  which  made  man  and  his  dwell- 
ing-place. It  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  their 
lives,  the  sanctification  of  their  actions  and  their  ac- 
quirements. It  is  what  gives  to  man,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rest  of  creation,  his  special  elevation  and  dig- 
nity. 

Accompanying  our  race  as  it  has  done  from  the 
mradle  of  civilisation,  it  has  grown  with  our  gn>wth,  it 
has  expanded  with  the  expansion  of  knowledge,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  condition  that  when  errors  have  been 
incorporated  in  religious  systems,  they  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally tenacious  of  their  ground.  Rituals  and 
creeds,  created  by  the  piety  of  constructive  and  devo- 
tional ages,  have  become  so  precious  when  once  ac- 
cepted, that  it  has  been  held  sacrilege  to  touch  tliem. 
They  have  been  guarded  by  superstition  and  seaU'd 
against  change  by  anathema.  The  eternal  nature  of 
the  Object  of  our  reverence  has  been  attributed  ti)  the 
forms  under  whicli  it  has  been  adored,  and  unable  not- 
withstanding to  escape  the  changes  which  the  devel- 
opment of  knowledge  imposes  upon  it,  religion  has 
advanced  not  by  easy  and  natural  transitions,  but  by 
successive  revolutions,  violent  leaps,  spasmodic  and 
passionate  convulsions.  Opinions  formed,  or  facts  be- 
lieved, in  the  immaturity  of  experience,  become  in- 
credible when  seen  to  be  out  of  harmonv  with  hirnrer 
and  more  exact  information.  Pietv,  the  twin  brother 
of  science,  tends  at  such  times  to  be  the  guardian  of 
error.     Love  of  truth  is  forced  into  unnatural  hcstilitj 
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with  the  virtue  which  is  only  second  to  it,  and  then 
come  those  trying  periods  of  liumaii  history,  wlten 
devotion  and  intelligence  appt;ar  to  be  opposed,  and 
the  metal  of  which  men  and  nations  are  composed  is 
Euhmitted  to  a  crucial  test.  Those  who  adhere  at  all 
cost  to  truth,  who  cling  to  her,  tJioiigli  she  lead  tliem 
into  the  wilderness,  find  beyond  it  a  promised  land 
where  all  that  tiiey  sacrifice  is  restored  to  them. 
Those  who  through  superstition,  or  timidity,  or  politi- 
cal convenience,  or  pious  feeling,  close  their  eyes  to 
fact,  who  chng  to  forms  which  have  become  shadows, 
and  invent  reasons  for  believing  what  is  essentially  no 
longer  credible,  escape  a  momentary  trial  only  that  it 
may  return  upon  them  again  in  a  harder  and  harsher 
shape.  They  surrender  themselves  to  conscientious 
emotions,  and  they  forfeit  those  very  emotions  for 
which  they  are  sacrificing  their  intellectual  honesty  as 
the  object  of  their  reverence  becomes  more  palpably 
an  idol.  While  the  Church  of  Rome  is  losing  the 
countries  which  it  persuaded  to  refuse  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  esults  in  the  converts  which  it  is  recovering 
from  the  nations  which  became  Protestant.  It  foils  to 
fee  that  its  success  is  its  deepest  condemnntion.  Prol- 
estantism  alone  has  kept  alive  the  sentiment  of  piety 
which,  when  allied  with  weakness  of  intellect,  is  the 
natural  prey  of  superstition. 

Always  and  everywhere,  even  among  the  bravest 
peoples,  the  majority  are  spiritual  cowards,  and  had 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century  been  governed  by 
universal  suffrage,  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  con- 
sidered as  a  rule  of  opinion,  could  not  have  been  over- 
thrown without  violence.  The  allegiance  to  the  Pa- 
pacy might  have  been  renounced,  the  Church  courts 
might  have  been  forced  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
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ordinary  rules  of  justice,  but  transubstantiation  and  its 
kindred  doctrines  would  have  undoubtedly  remained 
in  the  creed,  with  rope  and  faggf)t  for  its  sanctions. 
Government  by  suffrage,  however,  is  possible  only  in 
periods  when  the  convictions  of  men  have  ceased  to  be 
vital  to  them.  As  long  as  there  is  a  minority  which 
would  rather  die  than  continue  in  a  lie,  there  is  a 
further  court  of  appeal  from  which  there  is  no  refer- 
ence. When  ten  men  are  so  earnest  on  one  side  that 
they  will  sooner  be  killed  than  give  way,  and  twenty 
are  earnest  enough  on  the  other  to  cast  their  votes  for 
it,  but  will  not  risk  their  skins,  the  ten  will  give  the 
law  to  the  twenty  in  virtue  of  a  robuster  faith  and  of 
the  strength  which  coes  alone  with  it.  Left  alone 
therefore,  and  without  interference  from  abroad,  the 
English  nation,  had  there  been  no  Elizabeth,  would 
probably  sooner  or  later  have  taken  the  Reforming 
side.  Had  the  Spanish  invasion  succeeded,  however, 
had  it  succeeded  even  jiartially  in  crushing  Holland 
and  giving  France  to  the  League  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  Encrland  mijiht  not  have  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  it  might  have  fared  with  Teutonic  Europe 
as  it  fared  with  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Either  Protestantism  would  have  been 
^  trampled  out  altogether,  or  expelled  from  Europe  to 
find  a  home  in  a  new  continent ;  and  the  Church,  in- 
solent with  another  century  or  two  of  power,  would 
have  been  left  to  encounter  the  inevitable  ultimate 
/evolution  which  is  now  its  terror,  with  no  reformed 
Christianity  survivinor  to  hold  the  balance  between 
atheism  and  superstition. 

The  starved  and  rajrfxen  Enjrlish  seamen,  so  ill  fur- 
nishod  by  their  sovereiiin  that  they  were  obliged  to 
take  from  their  enemies  the  means  of  fighting  them, 
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decided  otherwise  ;  tliey  and  the  winds  and  the  wavas, 
wliicli  are  said  ever  to  Imj  on  t!ie  side  of  llie  bfavc^In 
tlieir  victory  they  conquered  not  tlie  S|ianiards  only. 
Lilt  the  weakness  of  their  Qiiecn^-  Eitlier  she  litid 
been  ineredulous  before  that  Philip  would  indeed  in* 
vade  her,  or  she  had  imderraled  the- power  of  her  peo- 
ple :  or  she  discerned  that  the  destruction  of  tlie  Span- 
is])  fleet  liad  created  at  last  an  irreparable  breacli  with 
the  Catholic  government*.  At  any  rate  there  was  no 
inor-  unwholesome  hankerint;  after  comjiiomise,  no 
more  unqueciily  avarice  or  reluctance  to  spend  her 
treasure  in  the  cause  of  freedomV  The  strenpth  and 
resources  of  England  were  flung  heartily  into  the  war, 
and  all  the  men  and  all  the  money  it  could  spare  was 
given  freely  to  the  United  Provinces  and  the  King  of 
Navarre.  The  struggle  lasted  into  the  coming  century. 
Elizabeth  never  saw  peace  wttli  Spain  again.  Bnt  the 
nation  throve  with  its  gathering  glory.  The  war  on 
the  part  of  England  was  aggressive  thenceforward. 
One  more  great  attempt  was  made  by  Philip  in  Ire- 
land, but  only  to  fail  miserably,  and  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land were  never  seriously  threatened  again.  Portugal 
was  invaded,  and  Cadiz  burnt,  Spanish  commerce  made 
the  prey  of  privateers,  and  the  ]iroud  galleons  chased 
from  off  the  ocean.  In  the  Low  Countries  the  tide  of 
reconqnest  had  reached  its  flood,  and  thenceforward 
ebbed  slowly  back,  while  in  France  the  English  and 
the  Huguenots  fought  side  bv  side  against  the  League 
»nd  Philip. 

Weary  of  blood  at  last,  and  sickened  with  a  war  in 
which  success  would  have  made  tl.eir  country  a  Span- 
ish d?|iendeiicv,  the  French  Catholics  submitted  to  tho 
*ccessi.in  of  a  Huguenot  King;  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
*  philosopher  to  whom  ail  religions  were  in  themselve* 
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indiflftrent,  exchanged  his  unpopular  heresy  for  the 
creed  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  It  was  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  the  fiercer  and  nobler  natures  which 
had  stood  by  him  during  the  years  of  his  trial,  but  it 
was  fatal  to  the  ascendancy  of  Jesuitism.  It  secured 
to  the  Protestants  toleration,  if  not  supremacy,  and  the 
poh'tical  support  of  France  to  the  cause  of  European 
ljbei;t3\ 

'i^The  Reformation  in  England  was  safe  thenceforward 
from  continental  sympathisers  with  its  internal  enemics>s. 
It  remained  to  reorganise  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
\  anarchy  into  which  the  long  suspense  had  permitted 
the  administration  to  decline.  The  foreign  policy  had 
been  carried  on  upon  terms  never  witnessed  in  any 
considerable  nation  before  or  since.  Private  subjects 
had  made  war  under  the  forms  of  peace,  to  be  avowed 
or  disowned  by  their  government,  as  happened  to  be 
for  the  moment  convenient.  EnMish  volunteers  had 
served  unlicensed  in  thousands  against  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Netlierlands.  Squadrons  of  Englisli  corsairs  had  ^ 
sacked  Spanish  cities  and  phindored  Spanish  galleons. 
Pirates  roamed  freelv  in  the  English  Channel,  and  there 
was  no  authoritv  to  interfere  with  them.  The  internal 
economy  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  except  as  they 
touched  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  the  laws  upon  the 
statute  book  had  remained  dead.  Unaccustomed  scope 
had  thus  been  given  to  private  energv.  The  movable 
wealth  of  the  countrv  had  increased  enormouslv.  The 
taxation  was  li<xhter  than  had  been  known  for  a  centurv. 
The  influx  of  the  Protestant  exiles,  skilful  energetic 
craftsmen,  had  stimulated  manufactures,  which  the 
commercial  companies  were  distributing  over  the  world. 
Yet  the  increasing  wealth  had  brought  its  shadow  with 
it  in  increasing  destitution.     Adulteration  and  fraud. 
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the  besetting  sins  of  Eiiglisli  tradesmen,  liad  run  ram- 
punt  in  the  disorganisntiun  uf  tlie  anoieiit  guilds.  Two 
yoars  before  tlie  coming  of  the  Anniida  "more  false 
doth  and  woollen  was  made  in  England  than  in  all 
Europe  besides."  '  The  aggregation  of  farms  had  re- 
commenced after  the  check  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  The  small  hold- 
ings had  been  once  more  devoured  by  the  large.  The 
labouring  peasants  had  been  huddled  into  villages, 
where,  with  no  other  tenement  beyond  the  rooms  which 
they  occupied,  they  were  supported  only  by  daily  or 
weekly  wages;  while  through  neglect  in  enforcing  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  they  had  been  driven  to  accept 
such  wages  as  the  employers  would  give,  rather  than 
the  fair  and  just  equivalent  for  their  work  which  it  was 
still  the  theory  of  English  legislators  ihat  they  ought 
to  receive.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on  the  re- 
turn of  composure  and  confidence  the  Parliament  un- 
dertook to  deal  with  these  disorders  on  the  old  principle. 
Besides  stringent  measures  to  check  adulteration  and 
false  weights,  an  Act  was  passed  that  four  acres  of  land 
Bliowld  be  attached  l<i  every  cottage  intended  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  an  agricultural  labourer,  for  the  use  of  him 

1  "  At  we  have  the  best  wools  in  the  world,  to  oii(;ht  we  to  have  Iht 


ri'slm  than  in  all  Kitrope  b^nile*. 

Trnieily  found,  ur  it  will  he  1o  our  liurt  irrcvupenilili-.  All  countries  b«  now 
trrinp  lo  make  their  own  cloih  in  eonseqiienrc.  AliliiiiKh  nfhiT  i-ounlriM 
.lairo  nut  tiuch  i;oihI  wnol  as  uiu-h,  [hey  are  now  ext'cllin);  us  in  tliu  niukiiiKi 

bauii-h  it.  Other  naiious  labour  hy  all  mean?  Ilieyran  to  make  fioorl  ilotli, 
*e  with  all  diiipence  go  Ibrwaril  daily  makinff  worn- and  worse."  —  Ornic 
XD\af:s  to  Im  considered  for  (he  tjiecial  wealth  of  England:  MSS.  Ihaatte. 
t>c«ni:>el  I'M. 
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and  his  family.^  Another  Act  reinsisted  on  the  break- 
inof  up  of  the  large  farms,  the  preamble  sharply  mark- 
hig  the  grounds  on  which  the  agglomeration  was  disap- 
proved. It  might  be  true  that  the  large  cultivation  was 
more  profitable  in  proportion  to  tlie  labour  employed 
upon  it ;  but  the  interests  of  capitalists  were  not  yet  su- 
preme, and  the  aim  of  Elizabetli's  Parliament  was  "  that 
by  the  maintenance  of  husbandry  the  greater  part  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  might  be  preserved  from  extreme 
poverty,  and  the  wealth  of  the  realm  be  dispersed  and 
distributed  in  many  hands."  ^  Similarly  the  Act  of 
Wages,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  was  set  on  its 
feet  again  and  amplified.  The  changing  value  of  the 
currency  and  the  fluctuation  of  prices  making  it  still 
impossible  to  fix  a  statutable  rate,  the  magistrates  of 
each  county  were  required  to  assess  aii  annual  rate, 
and  whereas  in  earlier  times  penalties  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  labourer  who  demanded  more  than  the  law 
permitted,  a  fine  was  now  imposed  upon  the  employer 
who  gave  less  than  the  law  enjoined.^ 

While  Parliament  was  busy  with  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  concerns  of  the  Church  were  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Queen  herself.  Jealous  of  what  she  considered 
her  prerogative,  and  distrustful  of  the  temper  of  the 
Commons,  Elizabeth  never,  if  she  could  help  it,  permit- 
ted a  relitrious  debate  in  the  Lower  House.  As  Head 
of  the  Church,  she  claimed  unrestricted  jurisdiction  in 
her  own  de|)artment,  and  the  exclusive  initiation  of  all 
proposed  alterations. 

The  spiritual  anarchy  had  hitherto  been  even  more 
com|)lete  than  the  secular.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
on  the  statute   book  ;  but  it  had  been  obeyed  or  dis- 

1  31  Elizabeth,  cap.  7.  a  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  2. 

*  S9  Elizabeth,  cap.  12;  1  James,  cap.  6. 
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obeyed,  according  to  the  humoar  of  each  minister  or 
confn^galiun.  Evi-n  Sir  Amvas  Piuilet  witli  tlu-cliarge 
of  the  second  person  of  the  ruahn,  iiad  a  Puritan  ser- 
vice in  the  cliap*'l  at  Chartley.  Anglican  theoliigy  had 
as  yet  no  received  existence.  The  rc-hgioii  of  tlie  Prot- 
estants, according  to  the  received  fonniila,  "  was  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only."  In  the  Bible  they  had 
found,  not  a  body  of  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith,  but 
a  rule  of  life,  to  which  they  were  passionately  endeav- 
oorlng  to  conform.  The  services  in  which  they  took 
interest  were  t)ie  expositions  of  scripture,  or  the  volun- 
tary prayers  of  those  among  them  who  had  the  power 
of  expressing  the  general  sentiment  in  words.  To  such 
men  as  these,  much  of  the  liturgy  was  indifferent,  much 
was  unpalatable;  while  the  schismatics,  as  they  were 
called,  the  conforming  Catholics  who  consented  to  come 
to  church,  cared  little  for  a  ritual  which,  till  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada  put  an  end  to  their  hopes,  they  hud  ex- 
pected to  exchange  at  no  distant  time  for  the  ancient 

canon.  

For  Protestantism  Elizabeth  had  never  concealed  her 
dislike  and  contempt.  She  hated  to  acknowledge  any 
fellowship  in  religion  either  with  Scots,  Dutch,  or  Hu- 
guenots. She  represented  herself  to  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors  as  a  Catholic  in  everything,  except  in  allegiance 
to  the  Papacy.  Even  for  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  she  was  the  supreme  governor,  she  atfected  no 
particular  respect.  She  left  the  Catholics  in  her  house- 
hold so  unrestrained  that  they  absented  themselves  a* 
|)lea3ure  from  the  Royal  Chapel,  without  a  question  be- 
ing asked.  She  allowed  the  country  gentlemen  all 
possible  latitude  in  their  own  houses.  The  danger  in 
which  she  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  the  severe 
measures  to  which  she  was  driven  against  the  seminary 
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priests,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  Protestants  were 
the  only  subjects  that  she  liad  on  whose  loyalty  she 
could  rely,  had  prevented  her  hitherto  from  system- 
atically repressing  the  Puritan  irregularities  ;  but  the 
power  to  persecute  had  been  wanting  rather  than  the 
inclination.  The  Bishops  with  whom  she  had  filled  the 
Bees  at  her  accession  w^ere  chosen  necessarily  from  the 
party  who  had  suffered  under  her  sister.  They  were 
Calvinists  or  Lutherans,  with  no  special  reverence  for 
the  office  wliich  tliey  had  undertaken  ;  and  she  treated 
them  in  return  with  studied  contempt.  She  called 
them  Doctors,  as  the  highest  title  to  which  she  consid- 
ered them  to  have  any  real  right ;  if  they  disputed  her 
pleasure  she  threatened  to  unfrock  them  ;  if  they 
showed  themselves  oflicious  in  punishing  Catholics,  she 
brought  tliem  uj)  with  a  sharp  reprimand  ;  and  if  their 
Protestantism  was  conspicuously  earnest,  they  were 
deposed  and  imprisoned. 

Thus,  with  their  functions  reduced  to  zero,  the  An- 
glican prelates,  like  the  rest  of  England,  had  looked 
for  "  a  cliange,"  and  prepared  for  it.  Either  they  be- 
came great  farmers  and  graziers,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  or,  by  evasions  of  the  statute,  they  enriched 
their  families  with  the  estates  of  their  sees  ;  or  they 
sold  their  spiritual  functions,  sold  licenses,  sold  dispen- 
sations, and  made  priests  for  money  "  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people."  They  made  it  impossible  in  return  for 
the  Protestants  to  respect  or  care  for  them.  With 
their  ineffectualitv,  their  simony,  and  tiieir  worldliness, 
they  brouiiht  themselves  and  their  ofiice  into  con- 
tt^mpt ;  and  men  who  were  trvinii  resolutt'lv  to  have 
done  with  lies  and  dishonesty,  and  to  use  the  Bible 
really  and  trnlv  as  a  miide  to  walk  by,  could  not  rec- 
ognise  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands  as  conveymg 
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the  sole  title  to  be  a  leaclipr  in  tlie  CIhutIi.  TIi« 
very  nietluid  in  which  the  Bishops  were  ajipdiiittd  — 
tlie  coTij;6  d'filiif,  the  deans  and  chapters  nieelin<r» 
with  a  Prenmnire  round  their  nerks,  and  ^joing  throni;h 
the  farce  of  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Giiost,  ap]Kiaicd 
a  honor  and  a  blasphemy  to  every  one  who  Ix-lieved 
God  to  be  really  alive.  The  order,  and  the  system 
depending  upon  it,  was  passing  into  disrepute,  and  the 
tendency  of  every  sincere  English  Protestant  was  tow- 
ards an  organisation  like  that  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. 

To  permit  ti)e  collapse  of  the  Bishops,  Ifhwever, 
would  be  to  abandon  the  Anglican  position.  'Presby- 
tery as  such  was  detestable  to  Elixabelh.  /She  recog- 
nised no  authority  in  any  man  as  derived  from  a 
source  distinct  from  herself,  and  she  adhered  resolutely 
to  her  own  purpose.  So  long  as  her  own  crown  was 
unsafe  she  ilid  not  venture  on  any  general  persecution 
of  her  Puritan  subjects;  but  she  checked  all  their 
efforts  to  make  a  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
She  found  a  man  aTter  her  own  heart  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  Whil.-iift;  she  filled  the  other  sees  as 
they  fell  vacant  with  men  of  a  similar  stamp,  and  she 
prepared  to  coerce  their  refractory  "brethren  in  Chri.st" 
into  obedience  if  ever  the  opportunity  came. 

On  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  which 
followed  on  the  dostniotion  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  Eliz- 
abeth found  herself  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  was  the  sovereign  of  a 
nation  with  a.  divided  creed,  the  two  parties,  notwith- 
standing, being  at  last  for  the  most  part  lovai  to  lier- 
Belf. 

Both  she  and  Henry  held  at  the  bottom  intrinsically 
the  same  views.     They  believed  generally  in  certaia 
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elementary  truths  lying  at  the  base  of  all  religions, 
land  the  difference  in  the  outward  expressions  of  those 
■  /truths,  and  the  passionate  animosities  which  those  dif- 
ferences engendered,  were  only  not  contemptible  to 
them  from  the  practical  mischief  which  they  produced. 
On  what  terms  Catholics  >tfid  Protestants  could  be 
>  induced  to  live  togethep^peaceably  was  the  political 
problem  of  the  age.  /Neither  of  the  two*  sovereigns 
shared  the  profound  horror  of  falsehood,  wJlich  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  Protestant  movement,  ^hev  had  the 
statesman's  temperament,  to  which  all  specific  rehg- 
ions  are  equally  fictions  of  the  imagination.  The 
methods  which  they  adopted  were  diametrically  oppo- 
site, and  the  result  in  the  two  countries  is  curiously 
instructive. 

Henry  IV.  developed  the  policy  which  the  Valois 
princes  had  been  too  weak  to  carry  out.  He  changed 
his  own  nominal  creed,  and  heard  mass  in  Notre 
Dame,  while  he  established  what  is  called  toleration, 
and  secured  his  Huguenot  subjects  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  reliHon. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  toleration  was  theo- 
retically unknown.  It  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  every  citizen  was  of  the  creed  of  the 
State  ;  while  the  outward  uniformity  concealed  notori- 
ous differences,  and  men  who  would  have  cheerfully 
condemned  each  other  to  stake  or  gallows,  were  com- 
prehended in  the  same  communion. 

Neither  plan  can  be  said  to  have  completely  an- 
swered. Toleration  and  uniformity  are  only  possible 
where  a  difference  of  creed  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
more  or  less  innocent  difference  of  opinion.  When 
France  recovered  from  its  exhaustion,  theological  pas- 
sion  revived  with    it.     The   Edicts  were   once    more 
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swept  away  —  compulsory  ortliodoxy  came  back,  to 
be  fi>lloiv»;d  in  turn  by  a  revolutiim.  Tbe  attempt  tc 
maintain  a  rigid  Cbiirch  system  in  Eii<!land  cost  a 
king  and  an  aiclibisliop  tlieir  lives.  Tlie  English 
method,  luiwever,  was  probably,  inider  the  clrcum- 
Btances  of  the  time,  the  wisest  tliat  could  have  been  at 
first  adopted.  Had  the  Act  of  Uniformity  been  en- 
forced with  mo<leratioii ;  had  a  reasonable  latitude  been 
left  tu  the  discretion  of  the  con g reflations  ;  above  all, 
had  means  been  provided  by  which  the  liturgy  and 
the  Articles  might  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
])enple,  the  Angljeaii  Church  might,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  co-extensive  with  the  English  nation. 

Serious  difficulty  only  arose  with  the  genuine  adhe- 
sion of  the  Catholics.  Ho  long  as  they  went  to  church 
as  a  form,  and  under  protest,  the  services  to  which 
they  listened  there  were  indifferent  to  them.  As  soon 
as  tliey  had  consented  sincerely  to  dispense  with  their 
old  ritual,  they  desired  naturally  to  make  the  best  of 
the  new.  They  could  not,  hi  justice,  he  expected  to 
see  tlie  saci-aments  slighted,  the  liturgy  mutilated  or 
altered,  and  all  that  they  believed,  denied  and  exe- 
crated by  a  Puritan  enthusiast;  and  when  they  had 
abandoned  the  Pope  once  for  all,  retaining  all  other 
points  of  their  creed  unchanged,  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  full  benefit  of  the  Catholic  complexion  of 
the  services. 

With  forbearance  and  judgment,  the  problem  need 
not  have  been  insoluble ;  unfortunately,  the  Queen 
allowed  herself  to  be  influenced  by  (tier  personal  dis- 
like of  the  Protestants.  She  was  forced  into  a  Protes- 
tant policy  in  her  relations  with  the  Continent.  She 
was  the  more  determined  to  mould  the  Church  at 
'iovae  after  her  own  pleasure.     Without  the  Puritans, 
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ihe  would  long  before  have  changed  her  palace  for  a 
prison,  and  her  sceptre  for  a  distaff.  Through  all  her 
trials  they  had  been  true  as  steel.  In  times  of  danger 
she  had  caressed  them  and  acknowledged  a  common 
creed  with  them.  But  she  believed  probably  that  but 
for  the  peremptoriness  of  Calvinism  the  compromises 
for  which  she  had  toiled  would  have  long  since  given 
quiet  to  Europe.  She  had  accepted  the  help  of  it  in 
Scotland  and  Holland,  but  she  had  accepted  it  with 
steady  aversion,  as  an  unpalatable  necessity.  Murray, 
Morton,  Gowrie,  and  Angus,  had  felt  one  after  an- 
other the  value  of  her  friendship,  and  had  Philip  II. 
consented  to  distinguish  between  the  schismatic  ortho- 
doxy  of  England  and  the  heresy  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
she  would  have  seen  the  Prince  of  Orange  perish  un- 
moved, or  have  sent  her  own  fleet  to  assist  hi  coercing 
him  into  obedience. 

The  general  submission  of  the  country  relieved  her, 
so  far  as  her  own  subjects  were  concerned,  from  the 
obligation  of  humouring  further  their  spiritual  unrea- 
sonableness. She  wished  to  prove  to  the  conforming 
Catholics  tliat  the  Church  of  Entrland  was  not  the  dis- 
orderly  body  wliich  Jesuit  calumniators  affirmed  it  to 
be.  She  wislied  to  make  their  conversion  easv  to 
them,  and  relieve  their  consciences  bv  shewinor  dis- 
tinctly  that  it  held  Catholic  doctrines,  and  as  little 
sympathised  with  heresy  as  the  parent  stock  of  Rome. 
She  was  assured  that  the  Puritans  would  be  loval  to 
her.  Their  constancy  had  been  tried,  and  there  was 
no  fear  that  ill-usage  would  alienate  them.  The 
Bisliops,  therefore,  were  instructed  to  restore  order. 
The  spiritual  courts,  long  in  abeyance,  were  reopened, 
and  tlie  old  tyrannical  processes  recommenced  which 
had  called  out  the  great  remonstrance  which  the  Uou8€ 
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of  Commons  Iiad  addressee^  to  Iier  ffitlier,  Tlie  Bisliops' 
assessors  summoned  ministers  and  Iiiymcn,  ex  officio, 
to  ariswer  anv  charge  that  private  accusation  or  jniblic 
fame  had  brought  aj>aiii5t  them.  The  ecclesiastical 
judges  shewed  agtiin  their  familiar  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  nfieaning  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  aged 
iniquity  wliich  Her  rj  and  Cromwdl  had  crushed  was 
once  more  set  upon  its  feet. 

A  country  which  hnd  defied  and  conquered  the  o  d 
Church  in  the  days  of  its  pride  and  power,  with  the 
Pope  at  its  back  and  the  mystery  of  excommunication 
Gtill  carrying  undefined  terrors  with  it,  was  not  likely 
to  submit  quietly  to  its  emasculated  representative  iield 
in  a  chain  by  tlie  Queen,  drilled  by  her  sceptre,  and 
dancing  to  any  tune  that  she  pleased  to  dictate. 

Elizabeth's  Parliaments  had  been  uniformly  un- 
favourable to  the  exercise  by  the  Bishops  of  any  kind 
of  secular  jurisdiction  whatever.  The  reviving  quar- 
rel had  been  exasperated  by  libels,  neither  wise  nor 
wholly  just,  but  at  the  bottom  with  a  basis  of  truth  in 
them.  The  Queen  made  the  Bishops'  cause  her  own. 
She  held  them  up  against  the  Puritan  HoU'^e  of  Com- 
mons; the  Puritan  libellers  were  prosecuted  before  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  ;  and  Penry,  a  Welsh  minis- 
ter, the  sujiposed  author  of  "  Miirp relate,"  was  put  on 
his  trial  for  felony.  He  had  said  what  was  no  more 
than  the  truth  —  that  the  Queen  being  established  in 
her  throne  by  the  Gospel,  had  suffered  the  Gospel  tn 
reach  no  further  than  llie  end  of  her  sceptre.  There 
was  good  reason  why  the  extreme  develojiment  of  the 
Gos])el  should  in  some  degree  be  controlled  by  the 
nceptre  ;  but  it  was  a  hard  measure  to  indict  the  writer 
uf  such  words  for  exciting  hatred  against  the  Crown. 
Yet  Penry's  trial  was  pressed  to  a  conviction,  and  h« 
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was  hanged.  TJdal,  another  minister,  was  condemned 
and  died  m  prison.  Both  these  men  were  sacrificed, 
as  comj)letely  as  any  victim  of  Pagan  superstition,  to  a 
mere  idol.  The  plea  of  conscience  had  not  availed  the 
Catholics  who  were  executed  for  treason.  The  plea 
of  conscience  was  no  more  allowed  to  avail  the  Puri- 
tans. The  theory  of  Papist  and  Protestant  was  held 
alike  incompatible  with  the  Queen's  authority,  and  the 
same  measure  which  was  extended  to  one  was  extended 
to  the  others. 

It  was  politic,  so  far  as  it  affected  Elizabetlt's  imme- 
diate interests.  The  part  of  the  nation  whose  loyalty 
had  been  most  ambiguous  was  undoubtedly  conciliated 
by  it.  The  High  Church  Anglican  system  being 
grafted  upon  the  throne,  began  definitely  to  grow. 
Whitgift  administered  its  laws,  an  excellent  Hooker 
was  found  to  construct  its  theology,  and  the  recusants 
and  schismatics  —  as  the  conforminc  Enorlish  who  still 
believed  in  transubstantiation  were  scornfullv  called  at 
Rome  —  transferred  themselves  and  their  sentiments  to 
the  new  body  to  become  the  Clmrch  party  of  the  next 
generation  ;  while  tlie  pilloiy,  the  slit  ears,  the  Bishops' 
prison,  or,  on  continued  obstinacy,  the  gallows,  became 
the  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Rcrformers.  It 
w^as  impossible  to  alienate  them  from  a  sovereign  who 
had  delivered  them  from  Popery.  They  bore  their 
persecution  while  the  Queen's  life  lasted,  and  as  the 
English  were  a  long-suffering  people,  for  a  generation 
after ;  and  then  came  a  cycle  of  revolutions,  rising  all 
of  them  from  the  Mezentian  union  of  a  dead  and  a 
living  creed,  till  time  and  experience  had  lowered  the 
theological  temperature,  and  toleration  of  dissent,  and 
ifter wards  of  Romanism,  became  at  last  possible. 

With  toleration  the  reason  ceased  for  the  complex 
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constitution  of  the  Church  formiilaries.  So  lonj;  w 
uniformiiy  was  iiisisti-d  upon,  li  was  but  ju'^tice  to  re- 
tain Cstliolic  elements  in  a  liturgy  genenilly  Protes- 
tant; when  Catholic  cliapels  were  reopencrl,  tlie  service 
might  naturally  have  been  exjjeeted  to  assume  a  more 
consistent  character.  Yet  the  anomaly  baa  been  per- 
mitted to  survive,  with  a  result  which  can  be  neither 
wholly  regretted,  nor  wholly  approved.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  clerical  courts  was  finally  suppressed.  The 
power  of  Anglicans  and  Protestants  to  oppress  each 
other  was  restricted  within  the  bounds  of  a  law  which 
sympathised  with  neither.  Experience  brought  with  it 
moderation,  even  in  Churclimen  ;  and  the  possession  of 
a  common  Bible,  the  worship  in  a  common  sanctuary, 
the  sharing  in  the  many  ceremonies  which  equally 
interested  both  parties,  and  ofTended  neither,  softened 
differences  by  degrees,  which  once  could  be  extin- 
guished only  in  blood.  The  opposing  theories  melted 
insensibly  one  into  the  other.  The  sharp  tines  of  dis- 
tinction ceased  to  esist ;  and  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Church  of 
England  was  able  to  fulfil  with  moderate  success  the 
wholesome  functions  of  a  religious  establishment. 
Theological  doctrinalism  passed  out  of  fashion  ;  and 
the  clergy,  merged  as  they  were  in  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and  no  longer  endeavouring  to  elevate  ihem- 
Bolves  into  a  separate  order,  were  occupied  healthily  in 
impressing  on  their  congregations  the  meaning  of  duty 
and  moral  responsibility  to  God. 

The  history  is  a  chequered  one,  and  the  final  devel- 
opment still  waits  to  show  itself.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  system  has  acted  really  well  —  the  factors  in 
the  problem  permitting  at  best  but  a  limping  solution. 
To  induce  men  who  believed  it  to  be   their  highest 
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duty  to  destroj  each  other,  to  live  in  peace  together, 
and  respect  one  another's  opinions,  passed  the  power  of 
mortal  wisdom  to.  accomplish  completely.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  religious  history  of  England  during  the 
last  three  centuries  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
may  teach  us  to  be  tolerably  satisfied  with  our  own 
method.  The  wars  of  religion  in  France  cost  at  least 
half  a  million  lives,  and  the  number  of  devilish  crimes 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  were  added  to  the 
sum  of  human  wickedness  surpasses  estimation.  The 
thirty  years'  war  turned  half  Germany  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  ruin.  In  England,  when  it  came  to  fighting  at 
last,  the  acrid  venom  of  theology  had  been  tempered 
down,  and  neither  Roundhead  nor  Cavalier  dishon- 
oured their  cause  and  their  country  by  the  atrocities 
of  a  Tillv  or  a  Guise. 

Now,  when  the  thoughts  of  men  on  these  subjects 
have  become  so  different,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible, 
even  in  imagination,  to  reproduce  the  state  of  feeling 
which  occasioned  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it 
is  rash  to  suggest  in  detail  what  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  errors  and  omissions.  The  want  of  wisdom  shown 
in  the  persecution  of  thejjfonconformists  was  demon- 
strated bv  the  evenU'  Puritanism  was  a  livin<x  force 
in  England ;  Catholicism  was  a  dying  superstition. 
Puritanism  had  saved  Eliisabeth's  crown  ;  Catholicism 
was  a  hotbed  of  disloyalty."".  The  keenest  political 
sagacity,  however,  may  ofteti  be  at  fault  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  tendencies,  and  the  temptation  to  conciliate  a 
powerful  body,  whose  allegiance  had  been  sorely  tried, 
may  easily  have  a|)peared  irresistible.  There  is  one 
point  only  on  which  it  is  possible  to  fix,  where  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  went  mani- 
festly wrong.     For  mistakes  of  judgment  every  allow- 
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ance  must  be  made  ;  but  a  faitli  in  truth  anil  honesty 
is  tlif  first  coiKlitiiin  of  a  politician's  greatness,  and  we 
have  a  riglit  to  expect  fiom  those  wiio  take  tiie  cliarire 
of  tiie  State's  fortunes  upon  tliem,  that  they  sliall  havt 
no  deahngs  with  conscious  imposture. 

Tbu  position  of  Bishops  in  tlie  Church  of  England 
has  been  from  tlie  first  anomalous.  The  Episcopate 
was  violently  separated  from  the  Papacy,  to  whiih  it 
wouhi  have  preferred  to  remain  attached,  and  to  secure 
its  obedience,  it  was  made  dependent  on  tlie  Crown. 
The  nieth<)d  of  episcopal  appointments,  instituted  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  abolished 
under  Edward  as  an  unreality,  was  re-established  hy 
Elizabeth,  not  certainly  because  she  believed  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Was  required  for  the 
completeness  of  an  election  which  her  own  choice  had 
already  iletermined,  not  because  the  Bishops  obtained 
any  gifts  or  grace  in  their  consecration  which  she  her- 
self respected,  but  because  the  sliaduwv  form  of  an 
election,  with  a.  religious  ceremony  following  it,  gave 
them  the  seniblance  of  spiritual  independence,  the 
Bcnililance  without  the  substance,  which  qualified  tlium 
to  be  the  instruments  of  the  system  which  she  desired 
to  enforce.  Thev  were  tempted  to  presume  on  their 
phantom  dignity,  till  the  swoi-d  of  a  second  Cromwell 
tiuight  them  the  true  value  of  their  Apostolic  descent ; 
and  we  have  a  right  to  regret  that  the  original  tlioory 
of.Craniner  was  dejKirted  from  —  that  being  officers 
of  the  Crown,  as  much  appointed  by  the  sovereign  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishops  should  not  have 
worn  openly  their  real  character  and  received  their 
appointments  immediately  by  letters  patent  without 
further  ceremony. 

To  an  Episcopacy  so  constituted  the  most  extremo 
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Presbyterian  would  not  long  have  oljected.  The  Pres- 
byterian did  not  resent  authority,  as  such,  but  au«* 
thority  which  assumed  a  divine  origin  when  resting  in 
reality  on  nothing  but  a  cong^  d^^lire.  As  an  elder 
among  elders,  as  a  minister  promoted  to  deserved  hq- 
periority  for  purposes  of  order  and  government,  tlie 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  com- 
manded a  genuine  reverence,  and  the  collective  Bench 
might  have  ruled  in  sincerity  over  a  united  Church,  in 
which  the  Eirk  of  Scotland  would  at  first  have  been 
gladly  absorbed. 

No  national  object  was  secured  by  the  transparent 
fiction  of  the  election  and  consecration.  The  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  either  meant  nothing,  and  was 
a  taking  of  sacred  names  in  vain,  or  it  implied  that  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity  was,  as  a  matttT  of  course, 
to  register  the  already  declared  decision  of  the  English 
Sovereign.  No  additional  respect  was  secured  to  the 
Prelacy  from  the  Catholics.  "  Diablos  que  se  liaman 
Obispos,"  — "  the  devils,  who  are  called  Bishops,'* 
was  the  polite  expression  which  Mendoza  used  of  thetn. 
Elizabeth  when  they  provoked  her  threatened  to  de- 
pose them,  and  when  the  Howards  and  the  Talbots 
and  the  Stanleys,  with  their  attendant  satelUtes  of 
knights  and  squires,  surrendered  their  hopes  of  revt^Iii- 
tion,  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  En<rland 
was  not  made  more  easy  to  them  by  the  possible  n^g- 
ularity  of  a  questioned  ceremony  at  Lambeth.  The 
point  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  approached  earli 
other  was  in  the  Lutheran  theorv  of  consubstintiation  : 

ft 

the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VL,  with  lighted 
candles  on  the  altar,  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  agreeable  to  conforming  rcrnsants  than  the  clear- 
est evidence  for  the  Bishops  of  an  unblemished  Apes- 
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tolic  pt'digree,  wliilo  in  its  efFucts  it  woul>!  liavc  K'en 
infinLtely  more  harmless. 

But  neither  Elizabuth  nor  later  politicians  of  Eliai- 
betli's  temperament  desired  t!ie  Churcli  »)'  Eiii;land  to 
become  too  j^enuine.  It  lias  been  more  conveniont  to 
leave  an  element  of  unsoundness  at  tlie  heart  of  an  insti- 
tution which,  it'  sincere,  miglit  be  Hangi^rimsly  power-' 
ful.  The  wisest  and  best  of  its  Bishops  have  lonnd  \ 
their  influence  impaired,  their  p<isiiioii  made  eqnivooal, 
hy  the  element  of  unreality  which  adlieres  to  tliem.  A 
feeling  approaching  to  contempt  has  blended  with  the 
reverence  attaching  to  their  position,  and  hos  prevented 
them  from  carrying  the  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  which  has  been  commanded  by  men  of  no 
greater  intrinsic  eminence  in  other  professions.  Pre- 
tensions whicli  maiiv  of  tliem  would  have  gladly  aban- 
doned have  connected  their  office  with  a  smile.  The 
nature  of  it  has  for  the  most  psrt  tilled  the  sees  with 
men  of  second-rate  abilities.  The  latest  and  most 
singular  theory  about  them  is  that  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish Neo-Catholif,  who  disregards  liis  Itisiiop's  advice, 
and  despises  his  censures  ;  but  looks  on  him  nevprtlie- 
less  as  some  hi^lihred  worn-out  animal,  useless  in  him- 
self, but  infinitely  valuable  for  some  mysterious  pur- 
pose of  spiritual  pni|)agatiou, 

"  Too  late  "  is  written  against  a  change  at  llie  pres- 
ent (hiy.  The  Apostolical  succession  has  become  the 
first  article  of  the  creed  of  half  the  clergy,  and  relig- 
ious forms  are  only  malleable  In  the  fervent  heat  of 
genuine  belief.  But  to  play  with  sacred  things  is 
never  ventured  with  impunity.  The  retention  of  the 
consecration  alone  rendered  possible  the  attitude  of  the 
Pr-dacy  which  cost  Laud  and  Charles  I.  their  heads. 
The  revival  of  the  magical  theory  of  the  priesthood). 
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which  (lopenda  upon  it,  is  the  cliiof  oanne  of  the  hostil- 
ity k'twoen  the  tt-nohing  of  the  Church  and  m(Hiem 
Bciencc.  It  has  out  ofl  the  clergv  from  all  ht-althy  in- 
;fliioiice  over  intellect  ami  practice.  It  has  dwarfed 
,reii;;ion  into  opinion  or  childish  superstition,  and  now 
^'  at  last  is  betraying  life  and  the  world  to  a  godless  sec- 
ular! ty. 

To  return  to  Elizabeth. 

In  fiphtinj;  out  her  long  quarrel  with  Spain  and 
building  her  Church  system  out  of  the  broken  masonry 
of  Po|)ery,  her  concluding  years  passed  away.  The 
great  men  who  had  upheld  the  throne  in  the  days  of 
her  i)eril  di-opped  one  by  one  into  the  grave.  tValsing- 
ham  died  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  mined 
in  fortune,  and  wearv  of  his  ungriitofii!  service.  Hiinst- 
don,  Knollys,  BurghJey.  Drake,  followed  at  brief  inter- 
vals,  atid  their  mistn.>ss  was  left  by  herseiti  sianiling  aa 
it  seemed  on  the  pinnacle  of  earilily  glory,  yet  in  all  the 
loneliness  of  greatness,  and  unalile  to  eiiloy  the  honours 
wliieh  HurghU-v's  p.ilicv  had  won  for  'hJi';  ,Tbe  first 
place  among  tlie  i'rotostant  P-.wers,  wlii.'h  had  l«.-en 
80  often  olii'red  her  an.l  so  often  i-efiise<l,  has  been 
foi-ced  upon  her  in  spite  nf  herself.  "She  was  Head 
of  tlie  Name,"  but  it  gave  her  no  pleasure.  She  was 
the  .„.  (.f  her  race.  No  Tudor  would  sit  again  'in 
the  EngJisb  throne.  Her  own  sad  prophecy  was  ful- 
tilled,  and  she  lived  to  see  iho-^e  whom  she  most  trusted 
turning  tlieir  eyes  to  the  rising  sun.  Old  age  was 
coming  upon  her,  bringing  with  it  ]ierliaps  a  eonseimis- 
ness  of  failing  f:iculties;  and  soiltarv  in  the  midst  of 
splendour,  and  friendless  among  the"  circle  of  adorers 
who  swore  thev  lived  but  in  lier  pa'si-nce,  she  grew 
weary  of  n  life  which  had  cased  to  interest  her.' 
Rickeniiig  of  a  vague  disease  she  sought  no  help  lri>u 
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medicine,  and  finally  refused  to  fcike  fiiod.  Slio  cowM 
not  rest  in  her  bed,  but  oate  silent  on  <:iisliiciiis,  staring 
into  vacancy  with  fixed  and  stony  eyes,  and  so  at  last 
she  died. 

Her  character  I  have  left  to  be  gathered  from  her 
actions,  from  her  letters,  from  the  comniiinicatiims  be- 
tween herself  and  her  ministers,  and  from  the  opinion! 
expressed  freely  to  one  another  in  private  by  thtraa 
ministert  themselves.  The  many  persons  with  whom 
ehe  was  brought  into  confidential  relations  duihic;  her 
long  reign,  noted  down  what  she  said  to  them,  and  lier 
words  have  been  brought  up  in  judgment  against  her; 
and  there  have  been  extremely  few  men  and  women  in 
this  world  whose  lives  would  bear  so  close  a  scrutiny, 
or  who  could  look  forward  to  being  subjected  to  it  with- 
out shame  and  dismay.  The  mean  tliougiits  which 
cross  the  niiiuls  and  at  one  time  or  other  escape  from 
the  lips  of  most  of  us,  were  observed  and  remembered 
when  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  and 
rise  like  accusing  spirits  in  authentic  fnghtfuhiess 
out  of  the  private  drawers  of  statesmen's  cabinets. 
Common  persons  are  sheltered  by  obscurity;  the  larg- 
est portion  of  their  faults  they  forget  themsi'Ives,  and 
others  do  not  earn  to  recollect:  while  kings  and  queens 
are  at  once  refused  the  onlinary  allowances  lor  human 
weakness,  and  pay  for  their  great  place  in  life  by  it 
trial  before  posterity  more  severe  it  is  to  be  hoped  than 
awaits  us  all  at  the  final  Judgment-bar. 

This,  too,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  that  sovereigns,    "^ 
wheT  cii-cumstances  become  emlmrrassing,  may  noi,  like       I 
unvalued  persons,  sliinii  a-lW-  and  leave  others  to  deal     ./ 
with  ihem.     Subjects  are  allowed  to'ilecline  responsibil- 
ity, to  refuse  to  undertake  work  which   they  dislike, 
ta  to  lay  down  ai  any  time  a  burden  wbicli  they  find 
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too  heavy  for  tliein.  Princes  born  to  govern  find  theu 
duties  cling  to  them  as  tlieir  shadows.  Abdication  is 
often  |)ractically  iinijoasihic.  Every  day  tliey  must  do 
some  act  or  form  some  decision  from  which  consequences 
follow  of  infinite  moment.  They  would  gladly  do 
nothing  if  they  might,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  them. 
They  are  denied  tho  alternative  of  inaction,  which  is 
BO  often  the  best  safe<;iiard  afrninst  doing  wrong. 

Ehzabeth's  situation  was  from  the  very  first  extremely 
trying.  She  had  few  relations,  non;  of  any  weight  in 
the  State,  and  those  whom  like  Hunsdon  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Knollys  she  took  into  her  Cabinet,  derived  their 
greatness  from  berself.  Her  unlucky,  it  may  be  almost 
called  cu[p;iblc,  attachment  to  Lficcslor  made  marriage 
anconi|uerably  <listastefiil  to  her,  and  her  disappohit- 
^.-■'  ment  gave  an  additional  twist  to  her  natural  eccentrici- 
ties. Circumstances  more  than  choice  threw  her  origi- 
nally on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  and  when  she  told 
the  Spanish  Ambassadors  that  she  had  been  forced  into 
the  se])aration  from  the  I'ajiacy  against  her  will,  she 
probably  spoke  hut  the  truth.  She  was  identified  in 
her  hirlh  with  the  cause  of  independence.  The  first 
battle  bud  been  fi)ught  over  her  cradle,  and  her  right 
to  be  on  the  throne  turned  morally,  if  not  in  law,  on  the 
legitimacy  of  Queen  Catherine's"  divorce.  Her  sister 
had  persecuted  lier  as  the  child  of  tjic  woman  who  bad 
cansecl  her  mother  so  much  misery,  and  her  friends, 
therefore,  had  natur.illy  been  those  who  were  most  her 
'sister's  enemies.  She  conid  not  have  submitted  to  the 
/,Pope  wilhoul  condemning  her  father,  or  admitting  a 
V  taint  upon  her  own  birth,  while  in  JIary  of  Scotland 
/'  -  she  bad  a  rival  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  conces- 
.  sion  which  she  might  be  tempted  to  make. 
'  For  these  reasons,  and  not  fr<jm  any  sympathy  with 
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tlie  views  either  of  Lutlier  or  Calvin,  she  chose  her    \ 
>  party  at  lier  accession.     Slie  fouiiJ  herself  compelled     I  ■ 
Bjjain^t  her  will  lo  become  the  patron  of  heretics  and    /  ' 
rebels,  in  wbose  objects  she  had  no  interest,  and  in  whose    ' 
theology  she  had  no  belief.     She  resented  the  necessity 
whilt)  she  snbmitted  to  it,  and  her  vacillations  are  ex- 
plained by  the  reluctance  with  which  each  snccessive 
step  was  forced  upon  her,  on  a  road  which  she  detested. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  Protestant  to  be  decided. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  Catholic  to  be  decided. 
To  EliBibeth  the  speculalions  of  so-called  divines  were 
but  as  ropes  of  sand  and  soa-slitne  leading;  to  the  moon, 
and  the  doctrines  for  which  they  were  rending  each  other 
to  pieces  a  dream  of  fools  or  enthusiasts.     UnfnrtnnatelyX  I 
her  keenness  of  insight  was  not  combined  with  any  j  L 
profound  concern  for  serious  things.     She  saw  througby  j 
the  emptiness  of  tlie  forms  in  which  religion  presented 
itself  to  the  world.     She  had  none  the  more  any  larger 
or  deeper  conviction  of  her  own.     She  was  without  the 
intellectual  emotions  which  give  human  character  Its 
consistency  and  power.  One  moral  quality  she  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  :  she  was  supremely  brave.     For 
thirty  years  she  was  perpetually  a  mark  for  assassin^i^ 
tion,  and  her  spirits  were  never  affected,  and  she  waa  ■ 
never  frightened  into  cruelty.     She  had  a  proper  con- 
tempt also  for  idle  luxury  and  indulgence.     She  lived 
simply,  worked  hard,  and  ruled  her  household  with 
rigid  economy.     But  her  vanity  was  as  insatiable  as  ""FN 
was  commonplace.     No  flattery  was  too  tawdry  to  find  > 
«  welcome  with  her,  and  as  she  had  no  repugnance  to 
fiilse  words  in  others,  she  was  equally  liberal  of  them 
herself.     Her  entire  nature  was  saturated  with  artifice, 
Except  when  speaking  some  i-ound  untruth  Elizabeth  j 
Dever  could  be  simple.     Her  letters  and  her  speeehet  | 
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jwcre  as  fantastic  as  her  dress,  and  lier  meaning  as  in- 
■volved  as  her  policy.  She  was  unnatural  even  in  her 
prayers,^  and  she  carried  her  affectations  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty.  She  might  doubt  legitimately 
whether  she  ought  to  assist  an  Earl  of  Murray  or  a 
Prince  of  Orange  when  in  arms  against  their  sovereign  ; 
hut  her  scruples  extended  only  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
promises  of  support,  when  she  had  herself  tempted  thein 
into  insurrection.  'Obligations  of  honour  were  not  only 
occasionally  forgotten  by  her,  hut  she  did  not  seem   to 

■^  nnderHtand  what  honour  meanO 

•'  Vain  as  she  was  of  her  own  sagacity,  she  never 
modified  a  course  recommended  to  her  by  Bnvgliley 

.   without  injury  both  to  the  realm  and  to  herself, 5ha-- 

never  chose  an  opposite  course  without  plunging  into 
embarrassments,  from  which  his  skill  and  VValsing- 
ham's  were  harely  able  to  extricatc.Jier.  The  great 
results  of  her  reign  were  the  fniits  of  a  policy  which 


I  Here  foi  inKlince  is  s  pnycr  compmoil  hv  hvr  in  Ihe  year  ISST.  '>  Oh. 
.  Ood,  Almshcr.  keeper,  and  j-iiidor,  innreinent  of  Ihy  nrv  men  and  itfVd 
hc«r<l  of  imodnesii  |>ound  id  sa  pleiitirul  ■  luirt  u]H)n  i»  full  aft,  breeds  now 
this  bulilncHs  to  crave  wilh  boued  knees  nnd  lii'urU  iif  huniilitr  lliy  ]atgn 
band  or  lii^lpiti);  |K>vrer,  to  Sfsut  nilh  wondt'r  mir  jii>t  iiiun>,  nut  Tnundiil 
on  pride'a  nuitinn  or  lieRun  im  ninlice  stock,  Iml.  a.-  Iliou  bn-t  knoweM,  to 
irhnm  nongbt  ii  Ilk),  eranndnl  on  ju?t  dereiii-e  fmiii  wrui>t(»  bale  and 
bloody  dtnire  of  conqiivst,  fur  eiticc  means  tluni  liost  imparled  to  lavn  tliat 
tbou  hm  Rivpn  by  enjoyint;*  *ueh  n  peciiile  as  (corns  Ibeir  bloodied, 
where  surely  oiiis  is  one.  Fonily,  dear  tlud,  mivb  hesrlB  in  sucli  sort  as 
their  besl  part  may  be  wiir^t,  tUut  Co  the  tnie^  part  ineuil  viirae  Willi  lea^t 

all  fnreiirn  Innda  may  laud  and  (dmire  the  oinnipotency  of  thy  works,*  fiu* 

■lone  iiir  lliee  only  tn  pertbcm.  (io  sliall  thy  name  Ik  spread  for  wonJen 
wrouKht,  and  the  faithful  i-iicoumppd  to  ri-po'e  in  Ihy  unallowed  f;iace 
and  we  that  minded  nouifht  Imt  rlcht  enchained  in  (by  bondii  for  |terpelual 
slavery,  and  live  and  die  the  vaerifii-ers  i<r  our  hauls  lor  nucb  oblaitie4 
fiivourB,     Warrant,  di'ar   Lord,  all   this  wilh   Ihy  command."-   Stiyp^ 
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was  not  her  own,  and  which  she  starved  and  mutilated 
when  energy  ami  completeness  were  needed. 

That  she  pushed  no  question  to  extremities,  that,  for  >i 
instance,  she  refused  to  allow  the  suecession  to  the  I  ■' 
crown  to  be  determined,  and  permitted  the  CatholicaX^ 
to  expect  the  accession  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  haa 
been  interpreted  by  the  result  into  wisdom.  She 
gained  time  by  it,  and  her  hardest  problems  were 
those  which  time  alone  could  resolve  satisfactorily. 
But  the  fortune  which  stood  her  friend  so  often  never 
served  her  better  than  in  lengthening  her  life  into  old 
age.  H;id  the  Queen  of  Scots  survived  her,  her  leg- 
acy to  England  would  have  been  a  desperate  and 
dreadful  civil  war,  and  her  reluctance  was  no  result 
of  any  farsighted  or  generous  calculation.  She  wished 
only  to  reign  in  quiet  till  her  death,  and  was  con- 
tented to  leave  the  next  generation  to  settle  its  own 
difiicultii'S.  Her  tenderness  towards  conspirators  waa  ^ 
as  remarkable  as  it  was  hitherto  unexampled  ;  but  her  / 
unwiUingness  to  shed  blood  extended  tmly  to  high- 
born traitors.  Unlike  her  father,  who  ever  struck  the  I 
leaders  and  spared  the  followers,  Elizabeth  could  rarely 
bring  herself  to  sign  ibc  death- wiin-jnt  of  a  nobleman;/ 
yet  without  compunction  she  could  order  Yorkshire! 
peasants  to  be  hung  in  scores  by  martial  law.  Mercyl 
was  the  quality  with  which  slie  was  most  eager  to  be 
^credited.  She  delighted  in  popularity  with  the  mill- ^  j , 
titude,  and  studied  the  conditions  of  it;  but  she  ut- 
tered  no  word  of  blame,  she  rather  thanked  (he  perpe- 
trators for  good  service  done  to  the  commonwealth, 
when  Essex  sent  in  his  report  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  stabbed  in  the  caves  of  Rathlin.  She 
was  remoroek'ss  when  she  onght  to  have  been  mo.st 
forbearing,  and  lenient  when  she  ought  to  have  beeo 
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at^rn  ;  and  she  owed  her  safety  and  lier  success  to  the 
mcaj>acity  and  the  divisions  of  her  enemies,  rather 
than  to  wisduui  and  resolution  of  Iter  own.  Time  was 
her  friend,  time  and  the  weakness  of  Philip;  and  the 
fiurest  feature  !n  lier  history,  the  one  relation  hi  whicti 
from  lirst  to  last  she  shewed  sustained  and  generous 
feeling,  is  that  which  the  perversity  of  history  has 
■elected  as  the  blot  on  her  escutcheon.  Beyond  and 
beside  the  |>olitical  causes  which  influenced  Elizabeth's 
attitude  towards  the  Queen  of  Scots,  true  human  pity, 
true  kindnt'ss,  a  true  desire  to  save  her  from  herself, 
had  a  i-eal  place.  From  the  day  of  Multj.  Stuart's 
marriage  with  Francis  II.  the  English  throne  wn^  the 
dream  of  her  imaginatiun,  and  the  means  to  arrive  at 
it  her  unceasing  practical  study.  Any  contemporary 
European  sovereii;n,  any  English  sovereign  in  an  eiir- 
lier  age,  wuultl  have  deemed  no  means  uiijustiHahle 
[o  remove  so  perilous  a  rival,  ili.w  it  would  have 
fiired  with  her  after  she  came  to  England,  the  fate  of 
Edward  II.,  of  Richard,  of  Henry  VI.,  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  and  later  yet,  of  the  unhappy  son  of 
the  unhappy  Clai-ence  might  tell.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  indii-ect  advantage  of  Mury  Stuart's  pro- 
Bpective  title,  tlie  danger  from  her  presence  in  the 
realm  iimst  have  infinitely  excwded  it.  She  was 
"the  bosom  serpent,''  "tlie  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  which 
could  not  be  plucked  out;  and  after  the  Rebellion  of 
the  North,  and  the  discovery  of  the  IlidrjKi  eonsjiiracy, 
neillier  Philip  nor  Alva  expected  that  she  wouli!  be 
permitted  to  survive.  It  seems  as  if  Elizjiljoth,  re- 
memheriiig  her  own  danger'in  her  sister's  lifetinu-,  had 
studied  to  show  an  elaborate  tenderness  to  a  perso\j^ 
wild  'ivas  in  the  same  rt.'lation  to  lier>elf.  From  tlie^ 
begiiming  to  the  end  no  trace  can  he  Ibund  of  pTsoiial    / 
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animosity  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth;   on  the  part  of  ) 
Miiry  no  trace  of  anytliing  save  the  fiercest  hatrcf-  '^ 

But  this,  like  all  other  questions  connected  with  tho 
Virj^in  Queen,  should  be  rather  studied  in  her  actions 
than  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian  who  relates  them. 
Acliona  and  wortls  ai-e  carved  upon  eternity.  0(>in- 
ions  are  but  forms  of  cloud  created  bv  tho  prevailing 
currents  of  the  moral  air.  Princes,  who  are  credited 
on  the  wrong  side  with  the  evils  which  happen  In 
their  reiyns,  have  a  ripht  in  equity  to  the  honour  of 
the  go.id.  Thejijca.test  achievement  in  Knglish  hw-^N, 
torv,  the  "breaking  the  bonds  of  Rome,"  and  the  es- 
tatiTTshnient  of  s|)intnnl  independence,  was  completed 
without  bloodshed  under  Elizabeth's  auspices,  and  Eliz- 
atenrTTjay  have  "the  glorjof  the  work.  Many  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  it  Wfre  left  unsettled.  Some 
were  disposed  of  on  the  scaffold  at  Wliitehall,  some  in 
the  revdlution  of  1688;  some  yet  survive  to  test  tho 
courage  and  the  ingenuity  of  modern  politicians.       -.^ 

But  tJie  worst  legacy  which   princes  or  siatesmenS, 
could  bequeath  to  their  country  would  be  the  resolu-     ) 
tion  of  all  its  perplesitios,  the  establishment  once  and     '' 
for  ever  of  a  finished  system,  which  would  neither  r^. 
qaire  nor  tolerate  improvement. 
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w.ir.  Hin,  431.  l*n>h<Nl  h>  (Jiii>f.  4:J1. 
o.U.r-i  llivn- mid  I>i<'|»|w  to  «iii.'«Mi  JM/.a- 
l>«th.  431.  Al'iaiuT  l;»ft\v»'rn  iln-ni,  |;i.3. 
^V:ult  r.f  •iiii-crit-.  on  huth  .«-idf>,  43'> 
Kail-  to  ccinrliulc  poaoe.  US. 44'.*.  'I'ak- 
iMi  |tri'omr  at  t!»<'  liitrlo  ot  I^rtuix,  4.Vi, 
(KT'T-J  t»I  th«>  liui-iMi-niothfr  to  hiin,.M'^. 
IIU  litter  to  «>,uvii  K'.ixilK'tli,  .".IS. 
OlTiTs  tvriiK  to  hiT  tor  th«'  I'vaiMiation 
of  llavn.'.  ."I'J,  .VJV  \\  i-Iu''  toroiitinnt' 
the  war  with  Kojilaiid.  \iii.  t'4.  K.<»tah- 
li>;i«-  hiuiM'lf  at  Ro<-h<ll«-,  ix.  31(1. 
hJi'iids  Ch.ltilion  to  London,  $i\.  Hi.-* 
rrvrr^P";.  3'/S.  Ili-;:r<tv\injr  •■xhau^.rion, 
411.  Kn/li-h  rovcr-^  nnU-r  his  IIji;^. 
4'/"i.  4-)7.      Kiilcl  at  Jariiac.  143. 

Jondi'.  li«'nr\ ,  l*rini'«'  of,  son  of  thi?  last, 
m  r.iris,  X  I'hi.  .'^t.-n..!'.  Iiv  tin' \xonnd- 
H.l  Admiral,  4'ni.  Itfady  tti  nian-h  «)n 
Paris,  XI.  t)7  Hi-  advice  on  tiu;  .Mni- 
Von  niariiiiTH,  17U 

I'oM.Iiiif  ill  •Ii-a<'f»-hnrfh  Stri't-f,  \i.  'J41i 

f'i»nt«Ml'Tit«»  l.ord^,  S<'i>t«ii,  imprison  the 
l|  '.ftjM  of  ^^r■ot■^  at  liOi'hkvi.'U.  ix.  9^*. 
'Ilh*  di-f(  nt'i'.  loi.  CatinTJiK*  de  Mcidi- 
r'x  ,  in<-vs;|.^»'  to  tln'in,  1  4. 

('onf..^^ioll  r.f  Faith  of  ih«;  Sfotcli  K<>forni- 
•'r>,  vii.  27  >. 

('onf»>s'"ional,  ahu««'.<  (.f  the,  ii.  413.. 

Ci  II.:'';  dfiire,  il.  2'il. 

ron.rn'.raMon.      Srf  |>rotostant.^,  S'-otoh. 

Corii.r.-,  llohiTt.  trifd  but  pardoned,  ix. 
072. 

Coniian^hf.  Sir  E.  Fitt<in  iu.  x..'trt7,  .'>17; 
xi  'Jl*;.  -217.  lU'volt  In,  bfi.  Dv>o\ti- 
tl"ii  •  f,  >7<i. 
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C'o:.ir"  ■.  «'*"irt  •,  i.  1-2  Tln-ir  t\  nnny , 
1**1.  l^-'i.  fiii'ir  i-oiniption,  825.  Their 
«.^i.<onaj;e,  3^13. 


oou 

Constable,  Sir  Marmadake,  ill    108 ;   f 

TfVi. 
Coiisttible.  Sir  Robert,  iii.  lOO,  105,  14% 
lsr>.     Arre:itttd,   195,  197.      Executed, 

2()8. 

ConstHblc,  Sir  Robert,  a  fipj,  Iz.  529,  5AQ. 
Eniplovclto entrap  Weituuorelaiid, 574. 

ConxtabreH  of  F in m borough,  iii.  145- 

Cunxubst'intiation,  doctrine  of,  ground  ai 
approjcli  tietweea  Luttierao*  and  Cath- 
olics, xii.  578. 

Cont;»rlnn,  iii.  211. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  surrender  of 
itM  le;d««lative  power,  i.  336,  837.  On 
the  divorce,  41*>.  I>ecide4  aigiin.^t  the 
I'ope,  411.  Its  meeting  at  St.  I*aul-ii, 
iii.  tjl  r^ernion  before,  62.  It*  eoui- 
pluintii  of  heresy ,  C7 -70.  l*«Mej«  lleorf 
VI 1 1.'«4  articles,' 78.  Their  petition  for 
power  n'fu.«ed,  v.  73,  74.  Their  )in>tee4 
aiTitin-t  doctrinal  ehanee,  vii.  66.  Their 
pr<K-e<?«lings  in  15^53.  516. 

Convocation  of  York,  its  character,  iii. 
9:;.     On  Anne  of  Cieves,  462. 

Coll vcK'.it ion,  the  Irish,  ir.  78. 

Coo,  <.'hri>toplier,  iii.  Jw5. 

('t...k,  II.  h.rt,  iii.  442. 

('ookr.  Sir  Antony,  vii.  43,  53  noff. 

Cork,  Sir  \V.  DruVy  in,  xi.  21»».  Threat- 
in«'l  hv  De^miond.  237.     Ksrnp**?.  li^y. 

('orouail,  conspiracy  in,  for  Lord  Exeter, 
iii.  2'.>5. 

Curn«allis,  Sir  Thoinfus,  v.  20):  vi.  160, 
17.'>,  ISS,  4'/^  vii.  18.  Arrested,  x.  71. 
Liht-rated,  75. 

Corporations,  property  of  the  riMn.iining 
c«rk«in>tical,  given   to   the  Cro\*n,  r. 

4  t  ■ 

Coril<'hit*  lUirn,  battle  of,  vii   459. 

(^nrnptlon  in  Ku;rland,  v.  259.  In^taDoa 
of  it.  \i   nil. 

Co.-hv ,  Captain,  killed  at  Qlenmalnre,  zl. 

.    2-V>. 'i.-.! 

Cotti.".ford,  Dr.,  Ii.  62. 

Cotton,  t'apt^iin,  the  pirate,  riil.  4*57  ;  xi. 
37  tmle.  , 

Council,  i'nvy,iH  \r^.\  iii.  335 

Ct)nn<  ii  i)f  Trv-iit.  oiHMicd.  V  29.  <\>n<ter- 
nation  in,  31  U»;tri-.it  t  f.  to  Ikdc^rna, 
3.'), '2*''^  lliM'onnnence.^,  375.  In  itao- 
K'-r,3rs.  An  I  i'  pn>n»2in*d.  37S.  Ile- 
H.xcniblfS,  vii.  .3.'J><  Op|Mwt>.l  l»>  the 
lluuiu-iiots  and  the  I'rince- of  tin*  Siual- 
caidiir  Li-asrue.  l^i'.K  Conditi  n.s  uiider 
uliich  Kn»:i  Hid  «ill  reco^ini-'i'  it.  3V2. 

(Jonncil,  thM  ICnfrlish,  conipl.iinti!  of  .^nni- 
ir-ct  iii,v  217,  2i«.S  H,tri\<«  North 
unil>«rlanil,  vi.  31,  3»).  44.  H'JMIk' of, 
to  Havninis  C:L-t.lf,  41,  44.  Qiwr- 
n-l*  in.  ''H,  IH  Will  |H»rniit  no  b-w  of 
troops.  l,'»i.  rrn\solutiou  of, at  Wvatt'g 
con^^'iracy,  1«?.J.  Two  factions  in,  1*<,>^. 
Oiiihicak  iji,  217.  Ilenioh>tnit<.*>  »Jrii 
I'anI  IV  ,  44-').  474.  ("hHni:is  in.  nn  the 
aici  fi.ion  of  Kli^ilM'fh,  vii  17,  H.  !)•- 
tiTiiiine  to  persevere  iu  the  War  !■ 
Sci  tlaud,  241.    Reuftoiu  reconuueudli^ 


It*  Amn  nurrliiitr  OX,  DrtitU  cm 
tt»  [Hppllnii  flf  s  'lUDrio,  SIS.  Tlw 
miukm  ili-cniHil^  !%>'■  Up^vki-  the 
pmtiupr<]1iitenVv  lAEWHA  L>jv<4un;iia 

belanu  I'lvdl  mail  at  Qiudn,  14^,  4IS. 
Di'luniilnHllnnlif  theCounrll  BH  (a  tin 
Onm  d[  ttooM'  miircti«e,  tIU.  1G2. 
TIh  kr  iIpw  of  thr  iLui](i-rii  fmn  the 
DWiriitfi,  16S.  TMr  »■•!»,  107,  WT, 
21M.  Thvir  perpkiii}'  ■!  Ilir  TBrrirtliHi 
tn  l>ciili«n  to  iIm  Uum  of  KKtf.ii. 
33.',.  Their  OatfriDliiiuloD.  iSK,  SSU. 
-     ■  ■      *ll,8r9.    IJntnr 


ni.dl    li 


•,  ru 


."\auiB~lnar  «f  ilMry  3I> 
•'•'boi,  4iT.    Jbvtliw   ou   ScDtili 

_..  It  the  war  In  tin  ^echrrluxl.'.  il. 
tfi.  t^i-lihrr  thfl  clrmtddf  iif  AU-nnm, 
—     —   ■       ■  -       El  tbo  ilUKii,l78. 


I'D.    TMr  ijiia  W 

il',  Irbh.  ihdr  iH-qv"*" 
Art  ..r  iiB<Hi,Tl]L  44, 4 


with 


Hiih  bl>  Hitk.Vll.    Ik  trlul  niul 

diiK.  lll<Hilrpiuil<QRl,aiiS. 
Conr1«iiiv»  lionl,  pan  nt  tht  fthor 
tii.rr.  Mwv,  .1.49.  Ilfkii-*irm. 
Tiwr.  iV>.  n-w  [RAtihl  hr  Jl.r 
M.  II.^I<ncHl  In  M.- 1,110.  Mi- 
n-i.-.  va.  Hi*  cwi.ylrar.v,  H4. 
hu-ki'XIicTonr.IM.  IHontVi 


ConMxlF,  MILCH.  hl<t 


It  8t.  HirtV  Uli-t, 
,  aiT-   HariiDWr  IHahop  of  Kuirr, 

upFl-»n.>l.  SIIL   Be1r"»»4, 3ZI. 


CdvlEci,  .\hTRhiini.  nimtrd,  1i.  24  i. 

3.-HiM,W»l(-r. '.  aw. 

Boil'.  1>T  .  D«in  <i»  <'hrlBt  Chnrc 

446,  44;b«»,    Tutor  tn  Klw.r.     ... 

1.(11.   A(FnnkAirt.TU.10G.    Wttmt 


S^  'ilL<'tMHlglv..^tolUtuu,  >l.  ^. 

Vnlfmilliir  Bonil,  Uw,  viil.  a>7 ;  li.  SOU. 
Uvtniycil  ^1. 

XK)  irM  tu  Ilia  Knperw,  H',  \ii1i. 
Ilix  Imk  nn  Ih*  .M'or.'.',  -JiSi,  iT,.  3il. 

4l(f.  414.  At  Daivuhk,  417.  Ikium 
tbe  (Riiinrc  jT  dlnrce.llS.  Trlt>  to 
utd  )lor>,  U.  128,  2W  On  chnrrh 
nrannrtt,  491.  Ilin  opinion  of  Anna 
hnlcMl,  44«.  Ilii  li;llBr.<  ibiul  hrr, 
4-ii). Ml.  tin  nuunu k  Bcckata  ahrina, 

HxArlldni.SM.aift.  410.    MrrUAnn* 

w..tl.4M'lT.  3TS.    Ilbi  iulilt»r.<  bU, 

Oii|»so"(l»ITiiDIotrh>iii'h'prnr>^,v', 

»■>.  »jS,  310.    [li<  purii.v,fti3.     l-ru- 


r»i'faulnn,9lS.3UI. 
him.  au,  SO.    IHii 

Cn»nml.br1nr,)im>( 


(.-rk'hb.n.  hltlnUlguM,  il.GO-^SlB   I'ai 

Crbijii.'llr.'.  t!'178. 

Crtilt'.  Sir  Jinw,  w.  347.    9umj>  tl 


006 

fri"« 

L.nJcjD,  tVL    Id  l-arlUmiFii 


1.  19S.' 


i>  Irl-h 


JlpHHuui  runinriirr  oT  tin  hoiwlmM,  ^     tII.  «{|,4'i6,ry<3. 
i\,b1.   Hril-'.llitSiKla.lttli  xil.laB.   Cunou,  ll>n.D,Ui.34 
Uk<  imrlHiiF,  m.  t43.    lib  iKlrlKuH, 
Hi.  IUt,»W.     liUliiruwonrlWnlKilh,   T\AC 
iWT,  i^iiIla(lHPminDrH<niiii,4UT,    iJ    L-.r-.  ■.   . 
41».    II>l>iilii.<dbxrtirQvnii,«n.  triKnt,  It.  121. 

<)K)k«,  Dr.,  hb  aplnlDB  uf  iMIj',  I.  SuO.      '  Dwrta,  oT  Nurorl 


"^ACRK,  ar  onBiSTOpnER.iii.  in. 


>■,  Ilr..lll 


i.V». 


Irniiirn',  .\n-h)4iluip  of  Anmh,  H.  381. 

'     af  Norinlk.  In.  8>A,  lU.  Tbr  CutlK.lin 

l«..r,«i-II.TIinni«,  Uk  li,»i.lwlllj.l.m. 

.     ■IMrh(li'iiiivlmublin,47l.    Ib«a, 

UK  kn.niltlR.K).     L.-ll<r  to  hlin  tWHii 

1     l»n:h,l,471.    lll.piii=ionn3rf.iriiw 

hi-nux  Kilur.Sa.    lll'Hiri.  lin-.ll. 

mwiiiifSfi*f,«7.    L«<l<  the  Kirl  nr 

110     III'  Ihltlir.iliiriH  bi  Wul-irr,  IIS. 

'     l-uiulirrliiBj-*   u-uiMii,  GIT.    Kvlunu 

Eriii'T' Ili4ir>  VIII.VtrTiiv.lM.   Ill> 

b<   l.i.ii.)Dri,  uhI   uIhiOw  Uh    i)ii«u-ii 

«<ll,   \M-\-Ji.     ll<(   knmw   Sv  Mniv, 

niT»iir,  .VJT.    U^  ploni,  rA4.  F^t.     At 

a^    111-  Mtrr  IK  CnniDKr,  Mj.    An 

:     Kivnrtli,  CDS.  HW.    IMnlnl  in   rke 

CIrIt  rii«,  mti-iluii.    Julii.  Uw  ruglllta 

u  »•«,  Se,  »£).    Ui<  «]>«.' B«-k 

'     Innl.-!  tbc  ll..nlR,i.tt     HIUiilM 
.     Di<lir<.rAln.»l;,gl3. 

Bnlii^u-ri  M>il,4W,  4KJ.    UtaronuuU- 

DaliiiiiT,  .tiithoni,  -rbiitoT  of  Albim  tbu 

riiHi'for  Hlo^m,  IH    T!).    Un    Ihr 

illl!"  'nT-'^wBr'  (!.^i"Z"' '""-.kT'a'is; 

lUI..,  llr.  V.l^n.|«.,  .  r.m>ml«<lo»r  to 

•JM,  iM,  -j^i,  ai.-i,  aa».     in.  i-m-i. 

m..Hii.tR...rii«iini..i.  Kii.  <i>T. 

S:i\.'WAV:   lUtol  h-.  ilw  l-ivr-,  3  », 

nil.*!..    'Arn«.H,Kil.                      ^ 

bnif'b'MIk'ii'u'  Kiiiil'tilK.  liiR,  to. 

InU.lb.lvrt.ilii.lM.MSJ. 

ITi.l.TU  |-r..r™LiiiU  lar,     Falinn  nf 

l«ii;i:,,.<lrri,ri-.npli^,iiLH8. 

hi-  rbrflan  i...lk:i    +T5.    i-miii-i  K.rl 

li«ihj..ih.,.lll.  ur. 

Ikui-i ,  .Inhn,  iiU  ilK  DuJliT  naitpincy, 

Wtk.U>r-[')'.441.     >^ii<-<<if  iMtlr-l  ti> 

Ti.  4'KI.4iir.4]S. 

■KHlnn  l,iu,   WMIia.    HI*  Lrtior-  M 

A"BiliJi™'rH,'»^  *"''"''"'''*' 

DiiTl;,>iUiiR,  KnUm.Du  tha  Anmda,  ill. 

imi«,47lj.  'llU  il™Oi.  4TS.   Illx-hi'r- 

■ri.r,  );h     Kllivt  or  Ilia  mil   in  Eu- 

,  UinV,  Ixml.  of  T^npLburrt,  Bi.  89, 90. 

t..\w.  It.  HiK. 

:r..|„«vll.  Kfcluu^l,  Mpli.wotTln.ii-., 

;  ]!iVi""''«'v«,  i7!i'"i'^fI!!rSSlr,; 

'     iirt-JBin-,  IH.  llC    anit  -o  llu  Tonr, 

m  V-BHi.'  Knrni'h   nmbM.i.l»r   In  Mair 

,      lin.      TrirJ,  iin.l  fl.rrh-ll>  CmuKKiri 

■Ir.th,  Via.     Ilia  peililuD  uil  aucu- 

liiri^J-.  Ix.  <^^  ":.'   nnrrJ^ii.HlL.M 

il.«..S!ill. 

l-tBWil  Ol^  QilF^lnftl  llii.Lnnl«,H7. 

I«rry.  I«rt,  hnW.  VnnTKi,  U.  KM. 

ll:.i.j-,rtrAtfbur.T,.»l. 

Dsnilrv,  Il.'iirx  Siiiul,  I.nnl.  IhouihtnT 

:u..'ii.^i:ir..i.  K-irl'ur,     Kr  CllflhrJ.  III. 

\y..    vunnu  th*  Ma«.  Til. 4^1,  X'a. 

Til. 'ai*rs:si.  ST3.  aiiii'm  7^,"  Til! 

."'fc"":"tsift"&'-.-.i'i, 

i     112.    isni™i,l,.-i„,u.™    8.).'.^; 

._ .._ _      _    ......  _.l»MliV«. 

OBnlin,  Iliiii  .limn  dr.  hia  liilRrlaw  vltb  InlnklurHl  ir 

Il.i-i'n|»,i.  IW.  I  M-M.K  .11.1  A 

Canuhwham,  Knbnt,  nt  noUrnll^  tifal,  I  llnia-rt  ^-timr 


r>  liln,  US.     [I,.* 


K.V, 


Va.    HKla  DC  tbu  liWi  tOa- 1     lU  tb*  a 


nrlBinifl  Klnc,  UW.  IXa. 
tbinn.  US.  1ll<  iVwMd 
II  WMrtBUBM,  au,  M7 


HI*  iK>.ltl<>n,  S^.^af-t  iRiiiiMiX 
•r  bhu,  SM-3M.  iruwrmriUHlfbllT, 
806.  Eli*  inuxKlnl  fllfht  f  Knglmiil, 
am     Briim  tba  CuDiirll,  307.     MItiT- 

UI<tBn«iinill]liM».a:iU.  Onrritd  W 
Kbk-ii-mM, 3i3.  !■<■  1utdlitlir,3T9 
llla  nmanl  ti.  H.    lU>tiirT  of  the  nn- 

»plRM!j  If  ilatt  him,  ST.  BhHwI  on  hla 
Dnnlv,  fa  ml',  lluwbniiiil  inti4l- 
■  ■UnDinh>bliiiBur<kr,;!iM,S;S.  OMm- 


F>Ttl1.  Ilunr 

U,  IK. 

Low    (-nil 

trtus,  im 

^in.fi« 

Bent  » 

0«lt™rr 

tt;3.     Srnl 

on  em  bo. 

J  Co  llwl 

Ifa^j-.c 

343.      Ill* 

lolh^T. 

•   Kli»)wih 

S7-J.    HI' 

LrUl,  373. 

"Sil^' 

juJkw  s>a 

Sir"  pld« 

nf  Bt™; 

i.V 

Delji'iini.  Li 

rd,  ti.  115 

D-ItId,   tlini 

rtnncd, 

I'lnCIOllh. 

nu'Lllli! 

a». 

Di'Dlwn.  Mll«,  Hi.  aK 

Drain .  Sir  A 

igof.    -V 

.  Cliriiil 

«|iwor,. 

Dvrbuni,  Frnirin,  I 


IncuIuiM  Inu 


112.  __UI<  Oislh,  413. 

jRHiicnl.T.  42! 
iHiitnr,  •hi.4Ii. 

■".  "4K,'~4H.      The   Kit 


•I,  ri; 


In  Initn.  irliii  Vnmt'  I^M.1.  A 
pllM  ID  Chiirtt-  V.,*i7.  aS.  And 
tlw  ■■niH,  ill.  -289 ;  It.  fO.  Kcbi^ll,  H 
Rntunii  rrlMima  hoiinH.  tl.  431. 

iT^Oiir^illh'omtlllSITT',  f4T 
■■ ^10  j-.ln  0-SeU,  Till.  41 


ii'i,  US,  lei. 

.. .  ^.ib-,  Ml.  tllii 
Biwlmd,  li.  OT. 
nnL..i»..|.    197-lM. 


tk*  UuUa  o(  Bba  Uwd,  2! 


iiS"" 


t   him,  3TB. 
I  lu  iirr,  It!  U2.    aua 


B,  249.     KIIM, 


HM-i 

is.  xJ.  lid.     ApH 

illKlren,  t^a. 

of  Ul 

»r,  1115.     IM^H 

Ib/<V]^ 

•ndl> 

Bwond.  197.  a«. 

Iliininuln 

In  the 

hifii^at^ii^dlii 

™,  rebrillon     In. 

i^lM    U» 

Tl.  120. 

Will,  KnDcwoo.iii  l"tjbiou 

bbirlwiu.lt 

3M- 

Dki.p., 

offcn-l  bT  Condi 

to  Rlluliclh, 

.11.431.    OnaplrfbjK 

SH^hHldtni. 

UiKbiwi.  8 


gglm^  Oabol,  433. 


UorilM.  H.,  It.313,  203.  2U.' 
BouKhl)-,  ■loliB,  nil-  with  Un) 

aw.     Bleculr-1, 3UB. 
Itoiiilui.  ArchlMil.  i<.  04fl 
IMukIhi.   Ueurei-,  li.  198.     ! 


SouiUm,  tlH,  It  138. 886. 


'.  titl  •HA,  'd^.    Emplol  ftvm  pu- 

11,359. 

ELivi,   fddj   MargHFet,    CountflH    of 


Inda. 


DTiHHted,X)I. 

M.     Send-  hH  Jxnl 


HouutsflK'r.aST.    iriihaii 
t,  3»j.  '337,  87U,  sue.    Iiu- 


Fi.rhvr  win.  18,8$.  tlor  tetter 
1,1.  U.i.  iln  bisURr,  II.  SU,  W. 
.th,  14D. 

iM  IVillkuu,  or  LiKliLaMd,  li. 
112.     At  UoKlUa.  m_   lIiMi 

DdPliln hlio tiHicrr,  i.m'  III> 
HqiOenM  %at  tlw  [rl«M  Qf  XuTlll- 


'ronefn,  hb  Toynice  vlth  llaff- 
I.  atiS.  Uii  cipUrili,  81.  lUU, 
S,  4111^11.  niarnmn  Rol.l  <it  f. 
KO,  419.  Saih  fur  llie  Ort^ba, 
Pbmhi  ttarouitta  ^nnds  Ittnlu, 
KicnmuaalntH  Fk-telmr,  hit 
-    '"      ■--■ 1  Plymndth. 

n  llrnniith 

KuWilnl, 

Int'n'Dluw'iii^tluii.  lis! 
unilrAh  Bjsiini.t  SpAln,  knil 
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l>rcm.l^tU«Dr.Tll.4l>Z.  R«nK>of,4U 


Drury.Slr  Wlllltis, 


.   UnnhHl  of  thcuinj 


I.  u3.    lUimlltd  tc 

hiirgti,  T-h,  3».'  llit'  nnpdoD,  %-,%. 
Ill*  <bl>t>.  iTB.    At  Edinbutgli,  VA. 

At  tlw  cuiibRnnj  ul  Uh  OwiIh,  SW. 


bunrli,  KIT.  Aupalnlnl  piHMmt  of 
Hun-^wr,  il.  !tE.  Hbi  rimitinn  at 
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MS,  i^H.     ni.i'H 
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i.  3b.    innRUl.T; 


Oit-Sa.     Sii[nni<ltn,G 

gu^tu  o(  Srou,  Hii.  ■ 

By  anJiPi  tht  Dorthcnk 
aiThc  iwrtli.  Ml. 
PU'lk'T.   Luril    IIdIifK.   In 
Kol.Mrt,  T.  2T*J  ;  Tl.aUl 
KlluhpCli  HMnisnml  of 


r«"ri»!!','llS,  lai.Tai.  lU.   °r>wn-l!i 
lii^nird   tn  U'tltrc  KdmII,,,  US.  VltP. 


Wlrv*  to  iLi^,  4Ttf.    UL«  iHvuniiL 

bcia.ii.  £88.  QiH'n  nmmlK  Kicb  k 

'  mHi.  ului  lirr,  4Si,  tea. 

rInt_U  itmr  Mlii»iiinfi»Uiii>>iii,IUH. 


<ltl0T>.4T4.    TIN 
ID  Blm,  481.    Rrn- 

tea.   Dwhru  ata. 

""  )W.    And 


jliulriiin   mnrriin,  WiUngbiin.    US,   IW.       Liii'l-    n 

rntnn   bh   ollr,    1A3.!  hFth,  K»-1BV.    l!»rul<«lUiunrt.  iiin 

Uwiiwlcta.  !!>;.     Illii  ntmr  til  Unv.  V<6.     l\nlnti>ili 

<lk,  IKf.    "  The  IIItHt  qwTB,  VIT-    Pn>i«iK>  Uif  rrniT<-r,>  o 

r.    liu  Iliu.Irm'.  rJiur- .  iCiiIiihpii.  110.    EuBm  Ut1il<'n>itd.-.:J1 

in.    lib  in.iitnji  YK- '  Kmdiiu  tn  EnRlind.  218.    Kin  m.F) 

1.   AlkiEHl  riiiuiiiru*  I  lirin  b>  Um  HiiihK,  1^6.     IH>.<^<v•-  •> 

aiHm  in')  lilni.  S4l  I  hl<  irmi.  lU-IW.    tmllnatd  In  lil 


R-In>t<>iu  <■(  DlvllfT  w 


H.  J  rum  iiiTiu   uiii   rvrnnii  <t^ 

11,1  hw'k  In  Ibt  ^iB-ra,  4un,    U 

-  .. imiuui  "If  •■■■,  Ku  HSir,'  statMlnfttiBi  luMtllltlni,  41)1. 

Vti/ifiiVH-Mi.    Ilnliil  tn-ilirjniihU-'  tha  nllir  nf  »DTit,  Mi. 

]t>,xt>T,  3>(i.     IIIH  lunrrliiEr  >mi  tluj  p.lRlir  -fbWmm'f,  «H.     >.'> 

I|xir4.|i  vrutn-k-l  iKlln-l  <">  Thinumir-  Ihr  Kuiflll^  nnny.  4911.     InlH 

(.....  :ilt.      Mmm   ..linncw  niKir   bjl  «<r  Uui.  »<.     UK  ilnlh,  b^ 

•lu■l^^<  tlH'SiMn-'  ik-r  rf  ImAj    It.    Dudlfv.   6 


Hlvu-  M  clia  ilonnril  .rf  Tniii,  331..      . 
S37.  aSH,  33B.    I'owlliiriK  iiiHlor  ililch '  Dii 


idk-V.  Ijuijr  (.'■tlKrlw,  lurri 


II,  MS.     Ulii  nirr  n 


Ki.'   lilt'     44il':'Tt.  lil.TS,"!. 

'i.rLi   uhI   Ilivll>'>,ar  llniri.tl.aif.  4113;  till.  S< 


.  Uf.    DwTlirfloii  of  it,  174. 
hir  Cnnfiin),  IT)).    In  d'Au- 

t.  Fnnrb  'n«w  at.  III.  IIH.^11. 
-  -^' — '-■■  -'"-  ■>iij  EnglWi  ibM», 


'1rAiniii«k><l1ilh 


c-Hon  l-uriiui    Ml...  Tim 

,    4J'l.       l[l>    KtlTl 

ii.»rrfciB.-,4»l,4;<.. 


.  Ill>q>»r-  Duiil.h.nr 
Ik,  IMii»h.  lif^nTM 
■I,  W2:  U.   Dooipinniii 


U.iSi. 


t  for    Um  flathWi-il 


i.M8;iiGie,Ga. 


rk.Slr£<l>9nl,  Ul.  ]04i  Tt.  106- 
l-ItnKS,  R1<:HAI(I>,Ji<f  [titer  loOrom- 

1>  o.'ii.m.ii.xai. 

Krrlr-iwtical  t^urb   wUifl,  tl.  WO. 

Cvu^tory  CAarb. 

EJpriHulK.  liulv.  ill.  443 

KlErmnba.  St  Mehua,  oC  Cottcj-ell.  t1. 

EilUiliinitli  pnuiutrd  bi  the  Protntulji, 
vH  1»^.  flullynfltiFKrpBcbiyniilfllh 
Inio  !»>.  1'tia  Ki^tbniwn  •triicn  out 
f[iiii,l<il.  Tlie  l'nitl»  liel<l  by  KirUna 
6ir  ihir  llrBHiiHini,  |iff,  IW.  I'nrtiTM 
thr  QiNvn  Rrgnt,  Iin.  :UT.    Pro|iMil 


Kii^li'li  .nilFmirJ , 

2Aii.     Komb.   ItatbHi,  ud   Ablnun, 

rbu"  It"  -Si*.     Oiitn.^'  on  a  |ffl»E, 

tiiiviit  thViliiMi.  i<I.U>.  The  I'.-irilil 
Ph'M  h<  JlniilniiJ  DB.!  Ilnnm',  i.  ~~ 
•.T'i,  Thr  l-iiftk.  >;,ut,-n-i,tr.  Bti! 
Itirix  la'Iinvn  gupTD'*  lli.'ll  Mill  K 
niKi.HVI  DriiriVrl.-^i'iirtii.'i-i 
VM,  Tlirl-il-tlPBdmlh)  l.iii.liii 
KiK.'ivoi,,  .[.  lift.  XUIr  r.r  tlH' I'l 
»:iS    I:M,  Xf-l.    TIhi  Ciu-IU  ill  d 


fljiKi  .Mun,  lill,  m;.    Monte,  barb* 
umiy,  lt».    Anoaipwitw  l-hUip,  2X1 

tbn.i.afcnmitDnHtn.TUl'in).'  Op- 
1iw»Si«iilabpol>')'><*»IS-  Amnad 
bjAlin.X^l.  KucutHl.^a- 
rED.ruf,  Marqub,  Til.  ir,.  PMnBl*- 
el.uLeduJiviiunaDl«-nenlotfeDtliia4 
■ii<]  EnglMKl,  IM.  Slut)  aUb*  Oat 
Irtna  llttfft,  1B3.    Tbu  Hn't  •twtrayad 


10  ScDIllUHl,  »iy. 

'  -«u-,jDlin  Fn.KlrrKK,  HI 

rnin,  UU. '  la  peiMeiiloil,  100. 
r.axti. 
Ekrlar  l-iliiUi 


Elhit,  tflcMin 


IWFDi.  xi.  fd. 
■-b  or.H.l 

irr;:  Liinl  Anwi** 


I      wu.  11.  i:i».     It  Cllrlm.  T.   IX!.     At 

IluiHel'l,   ISA.      bilvrii  Ijibilini  with 

'     Hiiij'.Tl.  Ul.    ^>lli^) iifliiT, SI.    I<ntm 


of  i:i..liii.Mi.JS«.l. 
Till'  i<Tu:iiitl..u  <ir  tb< 

*! lJi.il  nf  sir  H.  >l.-ir 


r»ll>  it 


tl  .-■<"■,  I.  A:i.    tt'hni  Iki«  Imnil 
I'iifi  rinliiry,  !*.-..     i:iin.n'Al  on 

Mi^A  I".,  Ilk  Mumnliimry  ]m.».I. 
K.l...ir.l,  I'ri^iif-  of  rf.l.w, biini.  111. 


■HI.    3^ 
I.S-.T. 

lie  tlw  Hljihrr 


Vi^^^,^.r4*'*« 


Ika  ConimoDii  lo  inirT!,  ol,  G9.  iln  n- 

Il<r  nul  ui.iHr  u  llil.ip,  59,  JU.    la- 
^uupon  ItwTvitniiillanotf^biKW. 


(■"•'(Hue*  or  tha  I 

Iiii.ll-}, ST, KS.    I 
S8.    Tbe  Kloi  nl 


vipbniitloiiFordM 


kiubud,  W).  I'liilip'H  nniiDji,  lust. 
Pminnl  to  mar^  ber  to  thf  Kul  of 
Ama,  iSa,  Ul,  US.  PmmlBn  lid  id 
Utr  ScDlch  PratMUnH,  U3.  Umim 
khiuernf  ntukc  mm  JoliD  Knoi,  IW. 
Dnirualii  tb«  Scnta,  1<<3.  Her  li''Wr 
■o  Itaa  Qunn  B^nit  uTHcoUaiiJ,  lOi. 
Frnila  i'lr  RHiph  iSullrr  tn  ll»bardt.n-, 
UU.  U«.  iau-nirm  migi  Amn,  IKi, 
Ul.  aiTa' hnpc  that  Mill  vUl  mm  Um 
AiTluluk>,14£,14g.  UiTiDtrrihiw  with 
IrQiuilnniKlKiiiildtvt.UT.  IhtIim 
tbtAKh.lukouiKuKluid.liS.  Augxr 
•rt)K  l'Tate<r«nt>.14.t.  InrRaMni;  rt- 
mufc  on  b«  RiBtiuiiii  witli  Lunl  Kubwi 
ruiUt.;.  laO.  QiliUTel«  of  h»r  millnni, 
lol.  liar  lutcriigw  alUi  tin  ^paukili 
ArahnKiulor.  IJtJ.  TliMfa.D'  Knnrf , 
167.  US.  UnpnDinUDiHlhrtnr,]^.  I 

Its.  ImitrJ  by  tlM  ticotuh  RcrAtnin 
ti>  h»  Ihrfr  "iTOTFifn,  I'B.  1V»™«1  hv 
I'kuliHMr.lM.   U|iliitiiuiiuftlwii|anbih 


■d>lr«  tnhrr,  ni.     Ilrrr 
to  IKtlHIeR,  ITS.     toHb 

Forth, m.  IhricHronirl 


nt    Ultb,  ivi.        wicruii 

Eiiptlfh    l-ouiKll     lo   p. 

Lonl  Rol-rtt  Uuillry,  242. 
udun  with  d»  Uu»ln  lu 


roplj  lo  tb*  Vimdi 
Mm,  227.  Ordn* 
pro-.i.ul»l,  228.  Uc 
:<rot..  2^.  U«  Mlf. 
irn.v»llllKiD,i«.     Ua 


irlo.  2fil-!15S.     Hh 

■■  owr,  200,  ail. 

of  bdtoliuTgh, 
iir,  a)7.'  Hsr 


^,  27S.    Kllubetb'i 


I,  ITG. 


DJirrlnl,  Slfd.  &W.    Unl  f^iuMi'i  o|^n. 

quHml,aO(l,»)l.  I'nilvtorTbroinDOT- 
tiin  itjEmmt  bpr  DmrrinffH  *]tb  Dudlry, 
HA.  UhLh^b  ber  ■>■•■«  ID  th.  ScoUMi 
l'«ninl>!j<iiin>,  »I6.  Dcrliiua  tbf  Kul 
"'  "  """       '  pploivd  bj  Tbmg- 


nllHoi 


lbTti.in]n.orthr»>nilK,  IM3.    Fmri  [n  In  Spnhi  iniutr  tor  the  Dud 

mon.,  im.    I'nHiiiMi  ilio  rniKh  not  li.>  r.Ir  El.  Udm-y,  31H.    t 

tolnrvrfwIiiXrotrlisnUniilHI     >!»-  tImI  lu  Pwt  •«  ni'ikgin 

u|{*  Df  lb*  QuivB  tlrai.iit  of  :<niUsDil  tlu-  Iliiitnciuit  lt»k.n>,'  ffi 

biber.  IM.     Turn,  lo  ^inli.  (l.r  hflp,  1rtl«  to  tl»  Qiwrni  of  Sco 

IMl.    Itur   letter  M   ilifilp,  1101, 1W>.  Ions  Lunl  Dudley  luniiillii 

KiittWh  ilillv  slUi  lhi.  Inlii  bHiiiI',  Dt'kiM  with  tbeKpinl<h  J 

VM.    lIur«ninniiti<«>.i>iIhdr«iR,  SSS.    lliTvganrxatioD  wit 

an.    !!ri>lH..FnlorttaFtt.nDiinn«hlcli  ■■  to  hmairrlnR.  334,  3.-.    

Wi  to  numb  Id  Ml  I     lo  rerdn  k  nuncio  nruin  iba  P(^^388. 


Ihumirilb 

Tnrt    lo   ■ 

lif\'1llnJl" 


.   .  .  Srolch  PmlniDuilH. 

bi.  diMTiKl  by  ;'p.iln. 


I'r^i-i.'"  M,"X-.I^/ri"t"prir,  ia" 

U-r  .icvr  t..  llir«  tbtiw.,  1:3,  234. 


aU  Hilb  the  i<«il(%  I'mlotuitii,  8U. 

Rnl  >Utp  nr  hrr  mind.  3».  rmidiuoiii 
bich  ihe    >lll  nr^gnin     ' 
nr  Trnit,  S43.    Her  wnm 
<  u  lo  bur  iiuiTla(i,S47. 


Stout  Wpui  tl 


Hft  latter  U.  11k  ijnleh  EtlslM,  SGI. 
BW.  ronrruM  witli  Uirr,  MS,  »«. 
tiKirtiiDH  of  ilir  iSnii'li  nvtMDiiM 
■Iwdi  IHT,  170.    llrr  nerT  >llh  Uriy 

Ml.  tMal^  to  ilKlMV  Um  Omd  u/ 
(Irati  Iwr  hvlr  iHMiiuipMn,  fllU.  l)o 
Qmlia'd  FOBTPtdllBii  nbnnf  Uw  DuJ- 
\iy  nnrrlBi^.  &jZ~  Entrottnl  b)  Tbn-ir- 

<ln<',  Ii'l  ta!'  Dt^in  m  l>it«Tli 
oKli  tlu.  Qnwn  of  Sent-,  431.  (,vp.> 
llnii..f  SirN,  Bnpop.iaMM.  »»ol< 
fn  ulunilou  (h«  DiFcttnic,  4^T.  liiKr 
llivn  Mid  IHapp-  by  ihH  lluirunioi 


taitj  on  both  Moi,  4ffi.  Decliinvl'iii 
■f  Iwr  nb^wiii.  U7,  4W1.  Uwiilnry 
of  Ihr  PdI»  iiiTilnxt  Ivr,  13S.  U».  At- 
iHluabynwll  pDi,  43J,  Ml).  Krroi- 
m,  4tl.     HotnfiiriHi  tlw  Emriinh  la 


>  wiu 


ril.tlt. 
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pi«^  Sl-W.     Pwa  g{ 
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Kluic I'f I'niiii      '■"  '""     " 

1 0atMliH'di'u^'dl  lit. 
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.      [h-tflUlllKa  Ui 

oniL^r  in  rim  rhun'li,  'SU.  InpibU  i 
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rmw,  IICI.    lin'wiV  wmiim  Wfi'rc  h> 

TIA  rj'li'r-tH  Hvndiilji  nilTnl,'  U 
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■lru.-iloii>  f.  lUiiOoipli; 
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fDlbon  ■R»C<'.1,331.    ] 


se.,: 


!oiu  intn  Apiln,  3». 
!     ll«ri.™  Ibn  L'jtdlni 
Kit.    lUw  of  ■  pr< 


of  tlia  !>ruIlIMi  tiUF, 
b-nd  ht'lovi!!!  her  u 
84a  Ihr  rpHb  to 
e.-uOo  Ih'.irunl  10  J>iiui 


tiDu,  8V1-    llrr 
Unllio  CHI  tiihwl 


m  fnnSnu  bn  nbillt*. 


FlMviilihiiii,4i4.4iii,4:3J.  Coo-, 
lo  ■  w>r  >l[h  O'.Nrll,  4M,  413. 
Ihmi  t)M  niirlu9>  of  l^mu,  487. 
\rm  PlirDiln^  tnta  Koglluli  pwtJi,  f 


till.    Il>r 
AlInDpEH  ID  ivpn 
IHclpt  of  the  BUI 


■y.  *^*- 


Haiami  of  hrr  tiramnlliim,  Ml>.    IIM 


1  Id  una] 


nT       416     Uh  T'-' 


Ijulj  l'.  Uny,  21.  Wriw  tn  Uh  IJuwv 
nr^SroM.SS.e-,  iO.  Axka  Iwr  to  ilslsy 
Bi>lliinll'>lriia,4:j.  Pn»nl>  tlu' >ui^ 
nnOcr  i>r  Cmliib.  but  nfiMd,  ilT.  W. 
DruJiinis  nfiliiM  Ibo  I'mfiiiUimlo  UirJi>, 
106.  Uh  Irltrr  In  Mnj  Slum*  nn  hn' 
ii'iciiigD  Kith  Dutlimll,  IIM,  IMI. 
SvuilH  ThroKinorton  to  Iho  (^wfihi- 
onw-l  IiirJ-,  111.  StultUadV  ojiiuloo 
ofh«,l-.9.  Tbmtvnt  lolnndeSrot- 
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IV.,  ii.  32.  Repealed,  V.  77.  Ke-vuact> 
ed,vi  213. 
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213.     Hi."  letter  to  Cd-il.  xU.  146. 

Hemiit,  H,  at  Dover,  iii.  2^. 
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2iw)-2l»2. 
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HifrhlMn(h*r«  of  ArpyU'^hire.  invnde  Ire- 
land, xii.  218.  Defeated  by  Bingham, 
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Hi;;1iwavman  in  the  reign  of  Elizalxtth, 

vii  4n. 
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Drayton,  v.  2«)3. 
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ina4rv  disputed,  1 U,  436.  > ^  New  Hall, 
ii.  I&l.  1«  to  be  dininherited,  166. 
Her  niesFaffe  to  the  Kinir,  JG5.  Nun 
of  KiMtr  hui.  175.  To  marry  thn  Dau- 
p  liii,  178.  Her  hoii.-iehold  brukeo  up, 
Ist.  OiTcred  Uj  (:Uar]e>  V.  to  th«  Duke 
o(  .\n}(<iutOui(',  $30.  SubmitA  to  her 
fatlior,  iii.  'ih'tJ.  To  marry  Don  Louu, 
of  l'ortu>5;tl. 'ifio.  Or  tbe  Duke  ofOr- 
W.in-^,  iv.  lort.  1*52.  Rcfu.v?  tbe  Prayer 
Book,  ▼.  1G4,  \tb.  MeditHtei)  ef<caping 
to  Flanders,  283.  Enter*  London  iu 
Ptate,  S()8.  Will  not  \ield  about  MaM, 
8i)9.  Tbe  (Council  hiniflt,  333,  335. 
Her  tbree  ollloors  imprisoned.  336,  341. 
Rece!Te<«  a  deputation  front  the  Coun- 
cil, •337-342.  Her  appearance  aud 
character,  342.  Her  popularity,  451, 
4.V2.  Plan  to  cnpture  ber,  4C8.  De- 
clan-d  illejfltlmate  bv  1-Mward,  46»1,472, 
474.  Fli»;!i  to  Franillngh.-un,  vi.  16. 
Proi-laims  herself  Queen,  2»i.  Her  let- 
ter to  the  Ijord!*,  25,  3l>.  Sailon*  aud 
troop:*  declare  for  her.  36.  Prot;laimed 
Que«'n,  43.  Will  not  marry  a  fontij^n- 
er,  50.  (ioe«  to  New  Ifall,  54.  Her 
e)itrv  into  Ix«n(lnn  with  Kli/-»beth,  5ii. 
Will  pay  Edw.ir-I'.-  del>ts  «W.  Kinds 
tin?  T»»w(>'r  a  restraint,  •)7  Her  inter- 
vU'sv  with  Com  lUMi'lone.  92.  a3.  With 
R*'ii.«r.l.  '..<■;.  H7,  K.W.  Mer  rondurt  to 
Kli/.ib.'ttr,  H.).  1<H).  ToCourtenay.lOl. 
De<*i:in'iJ  li-!^itiiiiHt«',  115.  Qne.><ti(»u.H 
K.Mi:ir.l  n?^*^KM•ring  Philip,  V2f\  121, 123, 
12;'».  Hit  atii;«'r  with  <i;irdiner,  127. 
>Vi^ho<  to  alter  the>*ucri.'S»ion,  127, 121^. 
Her  atl'ii'ii.in  alH)Ut  PtWo,  135.  llnres 
ha>te,  \'S^,  14'>.  Her  mes«a>:e  to  Philip, 
l.'il.  Her  alarinlnt;  position.  15U.  Her 
nie-'satfe  to  W\atr,  W).  Ooe.-*  to  the 
<liiil.lh'«ll.  lol.'  Hi'r  >4?verir.\ ,  l.S(»,  IStJ, 
1>:S.  Hetrotbed.  ISl).  Aim5  at  re.^tor- 
injj  the  papil  authority,  li^ft.  Her 
ans.'er  with  Kran^'e,  1%.  Yield.M  to 
P.<p-f,  2<il,  2<>5.  ThrotfiiiortouH  ae- 
qiiitrrtl,  211.  S»*eks  comfort  in  chun'b 
cen'nio»ii.il<,  2r.».  Failun*  of  her  mind 
and  health,  22<».  Mentn  Philip  at  Win- 
rhe<Ter.  22^.  Enters  London,  241. 
H»'{|i'VH<  U'-vf'lf  fnr'-intf,24H.  Rt«ceives 
Pole,2'».  A  mir-ule  2'>1.  .\t  White- 
hillf^"  pole).  2»>2.  273  Wishes  Phil- 
ip to  he  croAiieil.  2*^:5,  21>2  [•repares 
for  her  eonfin»'inent,  325.  32»),  Pro- 
C"-:-ion>:,  &e  ,  ."32»»  Her  letter  to  Pole. 
82"5.  lUjoi  ii)ir».  '{27.  The  event  de- 
l.nr.l.  •Ti'^  Her  mUer.N ,  'S^HK  Her 
circiii.ir  to  the  hi-ihoiH  to  ap|H?a'*e  tJoil 
by  p4'r~(>eiifioi»^,  :^J  t.  Ki-.-ir  of  a  sup- 
p>^ifiri!iu>  «-'iii'l,  M-SI.  Ohli^evl  torp<'all 
I.  iis>»u>r'i.  '.:]  \.  IL-rir.feivu.v  with  h«-r, 
^.'.  lltT  )i«r"ii.L:  ni'M  Pi'llip,  342. 
•  ;•>  hi-  c'l  I.  i.'r<T,  '^l.  ."17.  Her 
»  >!'  .  '•>{■'>  .'577.  V\  lio  .iilvi>.e  I  her.' 
347.  .'liS.  I|«T  :iii\it't\  about  fhePoj>i>> 
first-fruits,  373.  lier  bigotry,  377 
Rworee  religiouM  hou.<os,   377       Uer 
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letters  to  Philip,  878.  Frensy  of,  87B 
416.  Demands  refugees  of  NosUIm 
421  Wiahes  to  make  war  with  France 
441  Uer  despair  at  Paal  IV. 'a  diii- 
ploa8un*,  445.  Uer  circular  to  nmjon 
and  sherifftt,  458.  Will  not  heed  warn- 
ing<<  about  (Jalaii,  460,  464.  Suffering! 
of  her  suhyfectK,  478.  Again  fiuioiM 
herself  ^nr'-inrc',  479.  Seiaedwith  feTer, 
486.  Sends  her  Ia«t  wiahes  to  Elln- 
bcth,  4SU.  Her  death,  489.  Uer  chai^ 
acter,  ^<d,  494.  Her  probable  insanity, 
490.  Perfiecuted  the  weak,  494.  Stato 
of  her  reteuuea,  til.  5,  6. 

Blarv  of  Oul«e,  iii.  254.  Marries  .James 
v.*  of  Scotland,  It.  56.  185.  Uer  Inter- 
Tlew  with  Sadler,  207-  Uer  subtlety, 
208,  211,  22(»,  225.  Entertained  in 
London, T.  352.  Knox's  appeal  to  her, 
Tii.  108.  Uor  answer  to  the  Protes- 
tants,  111.  Outlaws  the  preacheni, 
113.  Marches  to  Perth,  116.  Makes 
terms  with  the  Protectants,  116.  Re> 
treats  from  Co wperMuir,  118.  P«tition 
of  the  Refi>mier.s  to  her.  165.  De^rted 
by  them,  156.  Keturus  to  Holy  rood, 
liil.  Demands  an  explanation  from 
Admiral  Winter,  198.  IHs  answer,  1V«8. 
Her  letter  to  Noaiiles,  194.  Offers  to 
negotiate  with  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
grejration,  2:J3.  Watobes  the  tight  at 
l^ith,238.  Her  illnwJ*  and  death,  2-34, 
255.     lleview  of  her  career.  255,  i:.'>6. 

Mary  Stuart,  her  birth,  l».  186.  Treaty 
to  marrv  her  to  Edward  VI.,  21  •''i,  219. 
CarriiKl  to  Stirling  by  Beton,  223. 
Crowned  there  as  an  infant,  22i.  Of- 
fert»d  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  t. 
8  ',  84.  Reported  that  she  will  raarrj" 
Klldaj-e,  R2.  Taken  to  France,  8t>.  A 
Scot,  oflTers  to  jKiison  her,  317.  He* 
cl'iimH  on  the  English  throne,  vi.  133. 
RAtities  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  xii.  t>7. 
Assumes  the  arm-*  of  England,  »i7,  HW. 
iJeconies  Queen  of  Fniuce,  126.  Her 
enenry  and  dexterity,  12i^.  Her  deMigns 
on  the  «'rown  of  England,  1»54.  2123. 
Her  remark)*  on  Queen  Elixata'tb  and 
Lord  Dudley,  3<3  Death  of  her  hus- 
band, Francis  II.,  3<)7.  Offeretl  mar- 
ri:ufe  by  the  Earl  of  .Xrran,;^!!*.  I^nven 
Paris  with  the  Cardinal  of  liOrrafne, 
31(1.  Keceive.s  an  autograph  letter 
fr<»m  Qm-en  Eiiz;il>eth,  325.  Her  rela- 
tion-<  with  her  Mihjeet.*,  325.  KHza- 
heths  :id\ire  to  her,  326.  Her  letters 
to  Si'oteh  noblemen  and  gentlenten, 
32S.  Invited  by  both  parties  to  return 
to  ."^eotland,Ii32.  Ijord  Darnley  tUoii|T||t 
of  fi.r  her  hushnnd,  HS>^,  iHii'  KHus«.*s 
l^'.'Iif's  prf»j)o>Mls  from  the  r*irh»«lir 
p.irtv,  '.i'AK  Welromei  lier  Ln>ther 
Lord  .'."unes  Stu:irt.  IW*.  Rn-fu^vs  to 
niriiv  the  treaty  of  Elinbnrgh,  JJiCi, 
Not  jH'ruiiifel t<»  paos through  EnglumI 
3'>4 .  Her  interview  with  Throgmortoa. 
866,  867.    Uer  personal  apiiaanuiioe  wai 
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h"  DiuTlio  °ltta  Duulty,  llo.'  Her 
miKWii*  ID  Tm.worth  193.  Tiku  Uw 
A?ld>gmllIMh-rhrolbn,l«e.2IS.  tin 

iDn'ilHlvr  W  h",  ^1.  'lujuri^i!^ 
Snenn  of  Rltdo  one  hfr.  233,  230. 

bunri,  243.  Iter  IntimiCT  with  RIbId, 
24&.  Arciineil  by  Dimlay  of  unbith- 
fnlnpH,  248.  ODiu|dncy  lo  niDrdH 
Klutn.  SiO.  Kipela  Rundolpb  Itnui 
)4rniL.iiil.  2fil,  tfurdu  (I  RUlla,  2n!t. 
Uunliy,  285.    K^iM  U 


iinbu,  271.    Rctunii 
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Ivr  proapertji,  2TU. 
tiy  Ellwbeth.  -ai. 
mki  o(  111,  riiKlIlTa 
trieod.  In  KngLud, 


oil.  807.     VtopowJ  bond  l«..«n  <h. 
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dm  MauTisal^re,  Cutelnau,  viH.  206,  210. 
yrcuch  ninha«rador,  xi.  65,  48&-488. 
Hi.4  charactrrr  of  Ellmbeth,  xii.  29,  38. 
I'ppusc'i  tlic  Tripartit«>  alliauce.  88. 

Masiniiliun  II.,  Kniporor  of  Germany, 
viii.  96.  The  Qarter  sent  to  him.  ix. 
176. 

Maxwell.  Lord,  iv.  184,  204,  215.  UU 
proml»*o  to  IIenr>  VIII.,  218. 

Ifa>ne,  Outhbert,  bin  execuUon,  xi.  886 
note. 

Maynooth,  siege  of,  ii.  298. 

Meat,  price  of,  in  the  16th  century,  i. 
80. 

Meath,  condition  of  the  Entabliihod 
Ohurch  in,  xi.  212. 

Herlclenburii^h,  Duke  of,  v.  877,  879. 

Uechliii  opeuH  it^  gateo  to  the  Prince  of 
Omngf,  X  894.  Sacked  by  Alva's 
troopK,  480. 

Medhurst,  »tate  of  the  clergy  of,  ix.  512 
note. 

Ae  Medici,  Catherine.  See  Catherine  de 
Medici. 

Medina  Oli,  Duke  of,  x.  258.  His  loss 
off  FluHhintr,  877. 

Mfxlina  SiilonSa,  Duk«  of,  succeeds  Santa 
Our.  as  Adniirul  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
xH.  4*J3  Sails  \»ith  the  Armada  from 
Lisbon,  470.  Uni^iunl  to  lii<*  ta«k,  479. 
Arrive*  at  I'lvujouth,  4*^2.  Eupipes 
the  Knjrlirth,  482,  48S.  Offers  battle  to 
Howard  off  l»ortlr»nd,  487-492.  De- 
termine? to  make  hi-*  vrav  to  Panna, 
4i<2.  I'urmio.l  by  nr)ward,'493.  Drtren 
from  his  ancliorn^rti  hv  the  fircshipH, 
41W.  KnoouTitfr!*  Drake,  and  hi«  llcot 
defj-.ttod,  r»03.  Summons  Mljruel  de 
Oqncndo  fur  advice.  f08.  IIoIdH  a 
ceuncil  of  inquiry  and  puni.»he8  h\n 
offiren?  for  oowarilice,  ."iCj,  521.  Di?*- 
tre<s  <.f  hit  fleet,  522,  52.3.  Sail"  round 
Ireland,  o2i.  U'lf  wrvantn,  landing  at 
Tr.ilee,  put  to  the  8word,  520.  Retunis 
to  Spain.  541. 

Meli'netliou,  IMiilip,  hl.<'  prot^-^t  to  Uenrv 
VI  n.  on  the  Si.x  Articles,  lii.  307,  86S': 
T.  410. 

Melendez,  IVniro,  Spanish  Admiral,  viii. 
450. 

M»  ln»-o.  tontbR  of  the  Dougla^^es  at,  ir 
.3<'.0,  SiVi. 

Melr.m,  NMcholas,  Hi.  101. 

Melville.  Andn-w,  xi.  519.  With  Mary 
Stuart  at  K(.therin«;av.  xii.  3-i>6. 

Melville,  .lame!*,  kill.-*  Beton,  iv  486;  v. 
8-'>3  not". 

Melville,  Sir  Jame«,  character  and  ptory 
of,  vij'..  i^<.  Kniplo\ed  on  'ei-ret  service 
bv  tiip  Qn.^M  of  .S-otx.  98-HM).  UU 
Intervi,  sv  >.ith  J^in-n  K!i/:ilM'th,  V^t. 
Ki-f  5i.i\i«e  f'-  M:.ry  Stu.nt,  2.30.  An- 
noiiric* -i  f!ic  liirfli  (if  .laiiii'.'',  V'lrt.  Re- 
turn*, to  Sriitl;ind.  '^*'l.  On  the  Qne«  n 
of  Scot<'  ]«ri.jH)S..»d  mnriiap*  to  Dotli- 
well,  ix.  .3-i,  33.  Made  prisoner,  64. 
Releajfieii  05.    At  Ilolyrood,  78     Goes 


MIL 

to  th«  Queen  at  LochlereD.  IM. 
letter  to  Queen  Elinbeth.  148. 

Melville,  Air  Robert,  Tili  212.  In  Lo^ 
don,  281.  TheQue«nof8cotM' letter  to 
him,  297.  In  Loudon,  ix.  10,  18,  19, 
108.  In  Edinburgh  Castle,  z.  459,  470, 
471.  UU  interview  with  £liaab«tti  on 
Mary^s  behalf,  xii.  827. 

de  Meodosa,  Don  Bernardino,  comes  to 
En((land,  xi.  89,  88.  117.  Notice  of 
bhu,  117.  IliA  instructions,  117.  In- 
terviews with  Elisabeth,  119-121,  164, 
840.  Ranker  for  the  Catholic  priiton- 
ers,  872.  On  Scotch  aflaim.  878.  On 
the  pcmccution  of  the  (^tholicn,  i>88. 
Rei\i(«ed  an  audience  by  the  Queen, 
427.  Complain!*  of  an  outrage  on  his 
house,  448,  449.  Hi8  intrigues,  6(;6  et 
Sfq.  Ills  difficulties  with  the  Jcisuiui, 
512.  Mary  .Stuart's  letter  to  him,  522. 
Asks  to  I)e  recalled,  567.  AdvisADi  Mar; 
8tuart  to  temporiw,  572.  Ordered  to 
leave  England,  654.  Leaves,  656.  Uow 
treated  by  Henry  III.  of  France,  ie&. 
91.  Corre.<ponds  with  Marv  Qui^en  of 
Scots,  243  note.  Consulted'by  Ballard, 
247.  I'n>vail8  on  Philip  to  invade 
England,  dU8.  Mary's  present  to  him, 
a58. 

de  Mendosa,  Dlcpo,  ^ent  to  England,  iii. 
2.01.    RiTalled.  v.  9:'> :  vi.  110,  223- 

de  Mendoza,  D«)u  Pedro,  lands  at  ClAre 
]f)land,  and  i>«  killetl,  xii.  581. 

MerccrH*  Chapel.  (Persecuting  committee 
$it  at  the,  iii.  809. 

Men-hant."?,  Fellowship  of  London,  t.  488. 
Their  grievancef,  4;i5. 

Mercuriano,  Evcrard,  General  of  the  Jee- 
uits,  xi.  327. 

Motcalf,  LA'onard,  tried,  ix.  572. 
■  M«iteren,  on  Anne  Holevn's  trial,  ii.  479. 
i  Mcthuen,  Ixjni,  iv.  2H-"8>,  32,  51,  54. 

Methuen,  Lord,  gnind."<on  of  the  above, 
thuufrht  of  for  a  husband  for  Mary 
Stuart.  IX.  2f>8. 

Metji.  !.iepe  of,  v.  445  :  vi  280 :  vii.  80. 

Mewtns,  Sir  Peter,  vi.  408:  vii.  885. 

Mirhele,  Venetian  ambassador,  vi.  876, 
473. 

MiddleburK.  x.  417- 

Middlemore,  Mr.,  ix.  217,  254. 

Milan,  quarrel  about  the  city  of,  perlred 
bv  Kntnci.^  I.  and  Charles  V.,  iv.  112. 

Milan,  Chri!>tina,  Duchess  of.  See  (Chris- 
tina. 

Mildmav,  Sir  Walter,  vi.  476;  ix.  186, 
145 :  x.  104 ;  xi.  a.S ;  xii.  297,  801. 

Military  orj?aniNition  of  society  in  the 
feudal  K\st«ni,  i.  If*.  Every  Engli!«h<. 
man  tniined  to  l>ca  soldier,  66.  Statute 
of  WiMelie.<'ter  on ,  07.  A  rehery  enjoined, 
67.  The  niatute  i-e-enrsct*-*!  with  more 
st»in;rent  pi-ovi«i.tn.>.  Tiji.  Soi-lal  Hdv:tii< 
iii'^'-<  of  n.iiitary  trjiining.  71.  Chanjcc* 
in  the  art  of  war  in  the  reign  of  Klix» 
Wth,  vii.  6. 

HUne,  Walter,  burnt,  Til.  109,  Ix   180 
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S|Miil<1i  policy,  li.  8 


G(l[t»n  ■MHi,SPB.    Oppnm  ihcUu- 
pKnoli,^;.     Btrc>»K<iii«i,4SS.    Kn- 


.    Klimi,  li.  810. 
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llipitnt,  \m.  3H,  121.  RwtEDi 
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MoitarCj.  DoMll  SfotidoneU,  mvrtaf  Ite 
Rnrl  of  Demnond;  xi.  281. 

Ilorltpy.  Lord,  z.  7U,  'JX),  816;  3d.  688. 

Morone,  <  nnliual,  y.  278 ;  vi.  28i-S88. 

liortuiuin  Arr,  evaded,  I.  8!2S.  1u  rapMl 
deuiuudiHl  by  the  dtrgr,  t1.  S78> 

Uortoii,  Cttniinul,  viriu'iit.  Albun*!,  U. 
4U1. 

MurtoD,  Dr.,  a  priest,  is.  £00,' 518, 6U. 

Morton,  Juucd  DougUa,  Earl  of,  briogs 
the  Azran  pedtion  to  London,  tU.  806. 
JoloB  the  coufplraoy  to  murder  Ulnio, 
vUI.250.  IIU  ttight,  274.  UUaocount 
(tf  ttie  marder,  274.  Elisabeth's  order 
to  hiiu.  285.  Pardoned,  d&4, 858.  Ke- 
fUiMM  to  join  Both  well,  8tX).  Cbo»eD 
to  niana|K>  a  conspiracy  againft  Mary 

.  8tuart,  Ix.  8d.  Acc^pta  BothwelPs 
ehalieuge,  91.  At  Carberry  Uill,  98. 
Joins  the  Regent  at  Langside,  228- 
KefuKCB  the  Uarl  of  SuMKx'tf  offers,  x. 
68.  With  tlie  Eiiglbh  amiy,  69.  In 
Loudon  on  the  prupi»i««d  restumtioD  of 
Mary,  140.  Uis  okuertion*,  142,  144. 
Hitfc)iar«cter,419.  Elected  Hmnt.  4 1  . 
CorreApoodence  with  Queen  Elisabeth, 
zi.  UG.  Trudtnient  he  receivvfl  at  her 
hand:*,  liJl.  ConfyderMcy  to  overthrow 
him,  13').  llei^i^nii  the  Itegeuoy,  186. 
Rwover«  |»ower,  13i»,  LiK).  Suapecfed, 
2bl.  1 11  Juuger,  t^i^.  Teiupted  by  Klis- 
Rbi>th,  3  M).  Arrei«f4Ml  and  wut  to  I)uni> 
burtiMi,  \iyu  ('hiirgi>d  witn  the  uiurdc.r 
of  niirul<*v,807.  Found  guilty, 821.  His 
last  niorning,  321.     ULs  execution,  826. 

Mortuary  Act,  i.  231. 

Morvillier,  defend:*  Uouen  against  d^Au- 
ninle,  vii.  481-  ller«igni<  IiTm  coniniand, 
481. 

laMothcF^nelon,  French  aniba-vador,  ix. 
81.).  On  the  Darnley  inquiry,  845, 841. 
On  toleration,  35S>.  On  \\  Inter' k  expedi- 

'  tiou,  436-  t.XTers  England  peace  or  war, 
487.  AdvvH><i  peace  with  England,  448. 
His  cunversutiouM  Hith  the  Queen.  f>48, 
647 ;  X.  V^\  419.  Recalled,  xi.  06.  Re- 
que:<tt>  (>eruii!^i(in  tu  go  to  Edinburgh, 
644.  Hix  comiuct  at  Kliznbiah'M  Court, 
644.  liiM  advire  re>|xvting  the  cust<Kiy 
of  Mar),  544,  .'-45.  lli.s  .*«»^fi\'t  instrue- 
tion.x  kniiwn  to  <.'obliain,  540.  Rcfa'^eK 
to  interfere  in  the  prop'uxMl  marriage 
with  Aleuvou,  W7.  IVnnitted  to  go 
to  Fklin burgh,  548.  Meota  Lennox  at 
To|K-liff,  552. 

Mottreul.     s*p  Monctreull. 

Mount.     Ser  Mont. 

Mountain,  Thuma«,  with    Gardiner,  vi. 

Mciin^nv,  lx>rd.  hi.4  interview  with  Queen 

Catherine,  i.  4%). 
Mount'ii  lta> ,  iiction  in,  iii.  285. 
Mowl'my,  l:iirl>ani,  xli.  3'i'J.     At  Blar^-'s 

ex«'i'ut|<Mi,  S-JO. 
Mo>le,  Hi.  894:  iv.  82. 
Mo>  !e,  .Sir  ThomaM,  Speaker  of  the  Ilouaa 

of  Commons,  It.  148.  | 


MnUbMi.  taMtooi;  T.  n. 

Muimtwr,  dMoteHoo  c^  tUL  ft7, 0. 
emmeot  of,  896,  Wu   Th*  teadi 
Earl  of  Dftuuoiid  la    IbrfUfc,  z. 
Proporal  to  partitlm  Maaaler  aoM 
pany  of  EocUsh,  490.     CoDdJUM  W 
69).    Sir  John  Furot*!  ruto,  680.    ~ 


folc,  is.  186.  Sir  rir.  Snur  iuMJifca^ 
216.  UlsMtB,  2ik  nMototictt,  Vf 
271,281. 

Murray,  Bishop  of,  Is.  S06. 

Mum^,  Earl  of,  Iv.  81. 

Murraj,  Lord  Jamas  tMwui,  Sul  oC  Sm 
Btoart,  Uord  Jamea. 

Murray,  Jamea,    his    pkcaxda 
BothweU,  Ix.  14, 80,  M. 

Murray  of  TuUibardina,  ahallangaa  Both- 
well,  Ix.  49,  91.  Ula  MMirar  to  Mali- 
land,  149. 

Mnsfrave,  Sir  WUlkoi,  IM.  107. 

Mu8««lbu]«h,  battle  of.  am  Pliikia 
Claugh. 

\rA.MUR,   detet    oT   tho  Aaoek    W 

ll   Cliarlea  V.  at.  t1.  SSL 

Naogle,  Dr.,  It.  87. 

Nassau,  Count  de,  ii.  880. 

Nu»^4lu,  Counts  of.  See  Henry;  Louli; 
U'iilUm  of  ^aKlau. 

Nau.  M  ,  Marv  Stuart^s  Hecretanr,  zl.  666: 
xli.  4y.  tW-^,  292, 1:68,  260  iioie.  At- 
rented,  276.     Examined,  285. 

Navarre.  Antony  Bourbon,  King  of,  hli 
letter  to  Queen  Blioibeth.  Tii.  67.  In 
prison,  8J1.  Liberated,  407.  iHwliaes 
the  Regency,  and  becomes  Ueutenaiit- 
^eneril,  S'l<).  Cecirx  advice  to  him, 
822.  Introduct-s  Caiviuinn  into  tbo 
(Impel  Ro>al,  327.  ills  ap<iKitacr,  891, 
894.  At  the  Pi<!ge  of  Rouen,  486.  Killed 
theiv,  446. 

Navarre,  Queen  of,  her  fHendiioeaa  to 
Etigbtnd,  ill.  435.  On  Catherine  Uow- 
nrd,  iv.  132  note.  Her  intr^uce  at 
Pari^,  235.  418. 

Navarre.     See  Henry  IV. 

Nava.s,  .Marquis  <ie  la,  vi.  222. 

Navy,  state  of  the,  iii.  281;  ir.  8S6w 
Condition  in  1551*,  Tii.  59,  60,  168.  Act 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  navr,  60S. 
FirKt  expauditin  of  the  navv,  riU.  487. 
Piracy  of  English  men-of-war,  467. 
8uto  of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Aruinda,  xii.  450.  464.  Conimlwiioa 
apiHiinrM  to  examine,  4.'y0.  Ellxabcth^tf 
pari<tiinony.  461.  Uiittorv  of  the  Bon»- 
ventura,  451.  Corit  of  building,  461. 
W.fge:!  of  tne  seamen,  462.  Bhlp*i 
allowance,  462.  Addition  of  five  new 
Hhip-*,  4.'^.  Their  build,  468.  Number 
aiul  owners  of  the  ship*  of  war  and 
priviitet>rK,  464.  402.  See  Drake ;  Haw- 
kin.-« :  Ilowanl  of  Kfflngham. 

Naw,  Ma>ter,  viii.  361. 

.Vaworth  Cattle,  ix.  698-600. 

Neauies,   Mrs.,  of 

111  NOIS 


U.  dt2,  iw.  Slate  Df  tlv,  Sl^-SIX. 
Th<  Diikr  or  Ali>->  Lluii.iiMriilinii. 
321,  32a.  SIT..    ll.-iieml   liuiiriwUi.u 

■E^iiui  i.i-  spnnwi,  J.  a:6,arj,  «j; 

iT.  UK    lUm  of  pEirr  ftou  Hti>ln.  31. 

Ui'iiibluuns  114.     &.  UuJisj  i  -Norrlj ; 

UllUun  MureorOr.iuo. 
Naulilf ,  M.  <lr,  1>.  iBl. 
Ntnille,  Li.ril  UllmH,  It.  170;  iH.  131. 


In-tiiiuiiini  r>K. 


lo  (iHToirer, 

lnl,»l7. 

.  of  Vork,  LU 

MO. 
Oua  ofUu; 

it.  117. 


HxllW.  :lr  Kol-'rt,  M.  SXa. 

Hnllk,    41rU-|llkia,  hh  •    .-      - 

IMT.    I'mmaliii  Jouo,  (ha  OiKinl' 

Juror,  IBS,  IM. 
Vnllki,  <:iurii«.  Eul  of  »-»tinnn-1ud, 

U.  4'M  1  111.  IHS  i  Hi.  27U,  M>,  443 :  vH. 

SI2,  4tl>,  4S2.     fntorm  b>  r.'b.;!,  li. 

471,  r/ni.    I'onfrro  slUi  I.ir>I  ^'lu»■, 

615.  «•*!»«.  tu  ribey  ilw  Uuerii'-  »uin. 

■lonf,  fill.      I'.kH    iUniwtk,   tW. 


Banlcr,  Mu.  t'onKnlilD  tamlnynl  ta 
•Dlr.iij  Jjiiii.  STT.  Art  of  Hluliidfl' 
IKnliut  him,  I.  um.  Itcfn'oa  h*lp 
(n>in  KiiiK  l-liili|>,  ail,  311.  tlliotbra 
toAlT.,  IWI.,..!*,  Hutlnrninphlia. 
It. 47.  IVIUiUgnJoliDof AustriH.IdS, 
lli-rrtres  ■  eonmls^on  n«ni  rbt  (•out. 


Nlcliol),   Thonut.   Idn    cauiplHial,   tIU, 

4M.        . 
Kbirv,  M.  lie.  tl.  133. 
Nonlllr-,  Aninliii  .h.,  Fimirh  iimh«F™l« 

Snrt'mnilwlnnd,  WM-ll  ;  "t*.'^32-SI, 
0|i|iu>M    tliB   Spuilih  tnuTlii]^,  118, 

dtniiilrliifl  iutRrvntr-'t.  lA,  llj3,  IC8, 
1M,^'1'9)3.  n-i>ni>lilHp.  SM.  with 
U>r.UiiR,  Si).   jtiKl  tlu- 


411,  4 
Tbrai'lrK^I  I 


llKn 


>  et  Kiifl 


8,143. 


guiH-n   Kllulieth.  IST. 


til'Kirt,  1U.40,&7S. 


kx. 
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Northlk^Dnchi*  of  fl 

•  mid  DocbM) 

Norfi.lK,'iluL,of.  ".v- 
Noiii.Bd.j  HplulUgt 

Hi.  nfal,  47*.    Ad.1 

Norrtp.,  .<lr  11.,  Eii^lMi 
I,.  80.    Uunuuiiwi 

n  iIh  Tnwrr,  U. 

s.tra.«"- 

u>lul»rr  Mfir^ 

Nor'rL,,  Sir  John,  Id  lb*  NaiherlHtldx.  iL 
1411.    )lurd«<  <roiii»i  ■»■  cblldna  *i 

North',  Lord,  tI.  278. 
Btahopof  Elj-..i.22 

ll^.r^  :  T.,on™. 

61S.W2.£*i:i.3K 
NurliDuibrrkLud,  n>ik« 

oh  .(,11.1670... 

■■)<  htUr  to  Iht 

of.   '&rPm. 
or.     ««  f.rcT, 

XartoD,l!brl<lnphir,lx.(ln&  BlpiiUrinpl 
to  rinj  irtT  Ui(  tiiMD  ot  Smw,  (i<«, 
■■' — iiwl  from  Um  caud,  oW.    K.- 
1,5:3. 


«o,«l,5:3.. 


y.  CIS. 


.  .1.  ii»4,  ei4,  see. 

>i>U[ll<lu.  ll'JI. 


with  11 


Q>i»n',  til.  ISS'.  XiiD  of  KoBlh  Kli» 
hrtb  BBrtnn,  I.  3M.  nifrwyskqiA 
2uii.    Her  Ininlnr.  290.    Iltr  mInicTS, 

am,  lI«bookofo«wl«,»B.»i.i,S38. 
Conft-n   wldi  UKPb,  470.    ll«r  cov 


onricbnl.  138.    BUI 
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O'Brien  of  Inchiquln,  seeks   tid 
Fmnce  and  Spaio,  rlii.  16. 

Obh«rvancs,  i.  ^(i.  DL<MoIutioa  of  their 
con  rent  at  (irc«nwich,  351. 

O'C^imill.  iv.  88. 

Orhin,  Ueriianl,  v.  141. 

O'Connor,  his  rvbelliun,  ii.  271 :  ir  96, 
100. 

O'Donnell,  ir.  96. 

O'Uonnoll,  the  <'allO|(h,  rili.  10.  Prom- 
itMMi  nn  earldom,  l^.  He  and  hiM  wife 
taken  by  8lian  O'Neil,  21.  Rcnutcs  al- 
legiance to  O'Neil, 88.  War  nrnde  upon 
his  clan  bv  OW'cil,  38.  Reatorvd,  419. 
Revpn|^>||  hiniMlf  on  O'Neil,  424.  IIi« 
death.  424. 

3'Donnell,  Con,  M»n  of  the  Callof^h,  war 
made  upon  him  by  ONeil,  viii.  38.  His 
letter  to  Quf^n  £lizal)«th,  41.  .^unwx'i* 
character  of  him,  42  note.  Kncoumged 
to  hold  out,  44. 

O^Donnell,  Hugh,  foicceedii  as  Callojirh, 
Tiii  424.  bwearM  allegiance  to  England, 
424. 

O'DniineUi*,  thf  ir  rivalry  with  Uie  O'Neils, 
Tiii.  10,  21,:i7.428. 

Oniov,  .Sir  Th<.m.»!«,  v.  4G8. 

0^'le■  Lord,  killo.l,  iv.  3»iS. 

OgbHi(tr|K',  Owou,  Hi.-sliop  of  Carli>»le, 
crown.<»  KlizaU'th,  vii.  40.  At  her  flntt 
I'arlituit lit,  43- 

OldrasfU",  .'*jr  .i«thn,Tx)nl  (?obham,hi5  in- 
PuniHtioii  HUil  denfh,  ii.  34. 

Oliphaiit,  Ii<»r,l^  iv.  1S4. 

Olivarez,  ('uuijt,  ^piiuish  Ambassador  at 
Koiius  xii.  I74-171>,  S^\  .'47. 

O'Mallev.  (ir.inn\ ,  xi.  2«)8,  2.'i4. 

O'More.  K«-<l.iffh,  iv.  !»y. 

Omiiibow,  FarhtT,  a  Vi-notian,  i.  250. 

O'.Neil,  Con,  viii.  11.  Kwonie.'*  Karl  of 
T\roii»»,  11.  His  ciiildn*!!,  11.  Driven 
out  \t\  hi«»  8on.  and  dii-s.  12. 

0'N»-il,  Shun,  eUfU.-il  chief  hv  t'lni'strv, 
viil.  12.  Marri-s  an  O'Donnell,  but  iil- 
tnrat^  lier,  13.  Mnrrie-i  .MM'oiuu'irs 
d'tn^liter,  14.  Hi-*  pchcuies  for  the 
iM)V»!n'i:rnfy  of  Vl-tcr,  14,  15.  His 
letter  to  QuH"!)  Kliz-nlM'tli,  18.  I*rppa- 
ratioij.c  (.f  t\\f  Knzli.>4h  frovcrnnuMit  to 
put  him  «lo\vn.  20.  <':irri«*s  off  the 
i'ount**'!."*  of  .Anryle  and  ln>r  husband, 
21.  His  skirmi-^li  witli  thn  Eut^lish  at 
Armaj;h.2'J.  Suri'ri-4»s  the  Eni;liNh,24. 
Plot  of  liord  Suspex  to  aft^au^iuati^  him, 
28,  2.!.  ('(.iiiifnfft  to  jro  to  Knjrland.  31. 
ApfM'ar*;  at  court,  .32.  Dctalnf-d  in  Knir- 
laixl,  .34,  3')  lli>  ofT,.rs  to  the  QiM'^-n. 
8f).  .Afrn-oiiH'nt  Ix'tween  him  ami  th« 
Qu»eii..'i7.  II»>  n'turii  to  Iri'Iaud.  38. 
M.'tk***!  u:ir  on  the  O'Doijiiells,  .>8.  Sus- 
wx's  further  nff>'iii|»tx  afpii.i-'t  i  im,  3S- 
4".  .A«r-iiii  rehelf.  41.  rrn-jhes  the 
Ulster  cliief-s,  42.  Hi"*  treatment  of  the 
Countess,  4-3.  I/ord  Sus<.ex's  rampaien 
afr-tiiist  him.  4'>.  AMeui|>t')  to  poinon 
him,  r»(».  .Shan's  roveuflre,  />3  Demands 
BumexV  Hitter  for  hu)  wife,  58.     I<ib«tr- 
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fttes  the  CBUogh,  M.  His  trlompli,  M 
II iff  course  of  life,  64.  His  frieDdsh^ 
with  Stukely,  384.  Defeats  the  Scots 
890.  Becomes  soverdirn  of  D  Inter.  890. 
Invades  Connaufcht,  1^1.  Ills  alluuies 
with  Argyle.  897.  Prepa;«#  for  war, 
4l>6.  8e«kK  lielp  tnm  Francv,  406  At- 
tacks Dundalk,  418.  Defeated  by  Ran- 
dolph.  428.  Attacked  by  tUdnej  and 
the  Scots,  424.  Sues  for  p«rdon  aiid 
peace,  424,  425.  Struggles  to  recover 
himself,  426.  His  anal  defeat  and  def^th, 
428-431. 

O'Neil, Sir  Phelim  (Sir  Brian  MacPhelimL 
xi.  ]i<5,  197,  199.  ImpriMued  with  hi« 
wife,  200.     Kxecuted.  200. 

O'Neil,  Tirlogh  livnogh,  murden*  tha 
young  Baron  of  Dunptrran,  <  iH.  9S. 
Opposes  Shan  O'Neil,  44.  Beconiefl 
chief  of  the  O'Neils,  x.  4t^.  Dl«io>al. 
603.  Wounded,  60rt.  Kccovers  and 
renews  M*  work,  535,  r49  His  activ- 
ity, xi.  195.  Snbndrs^97,  199.  Cor- 
responds with  Spain,  228. 

Oiiueudo,  Mi(;uel  de,  S^tanish  enmmander 
in  the  Armada,  xii.  486,  490,  6< 9,  506. 
Hi!«  death,  542 

On»nf?e,  town  of,  cruelties  indicted  on  tba 
HuKuenotK  ut,  vii.  43'>. 

Orange,  IMnce  of.  5>f  William  of  Naa- 
sau. 

Orkney,  Duke  of.     See  Bothwell. 

Orleans,  I{i>hop  of,  at  Cambray,  vii.  61. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  plan  to  marr\  him  to 
Catherine  de  Jledlci,  i.  25«;  ii."  151. 

Omiancto,a  Vi>netian,  vi.  238,  434. 

Ormeftcm,  Ma.<ter,cut  down  by  Bothwell, 
vii   159. 

Ormeston,  Ijiird  of,  viii.  375. 

OmiL-tcm,  P.lack,  and  Bothwell,  Ix.  46. 
Hio  trial,  Un).  Ileceives  the  rebel  lords, 
545. 

Ormond,  Piers,  eighth  Ksit\  of,  ii.  266. 
Raves  Dublin,  2Sr>-289 :  iv.  81,  8». 
Kidelitv,  ibiit.  Accuser  Lord  Leonard 
Orey,»l. 

Ormond.  James,  ninth  Earl  of,  v.  883  ;  wi. 
48.  154. 

Ormond,  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of,  joini 
the  exiHHlition  of  the  Karl  Suswx  in 
lIMer,  viii.  22.  In  Armagh,  22,23.44, 
45.  liis  quarrel  with  Desmond,  .^>7.  68; 
X.  488,  5' 2.  5<.)7.  Sent  for  to  Dublin. 
507-  Charged  with  the  suppression  of 
rebellion,  xi.  23S.  Ijeads  an  anuj 
against  Desmond,  240.  At  Valencia, 
245.  Completion  of  bis  work.  244*. 
Summarv  of  his  services,  247,  2'>l,  265, 
273,  274,  278.  280.,  An  Indenmlty. 
282.  His  tlcsrription  of  St.  Legvr,  wi 
note. 

O'llourke,  of  Roscommon,  des*ru''tlon  of 
his  house  and  child,  xi'  264.  Hia  wifis 
2r>4.  2H3. 

Orsiui,  Canliiml,  x.  412. 

Ortix,  Diego,  his  report  on  ikm  etato  g| 
Ireland  in  1567,  x.  481. 


OiboTiH.  air  Bdmrd,  h 


OSjIU™.!,  the. 

£46. 
OTonl.,  F«M[h  N 


rllusb.ktllid,  ll.  3& 


g,«,™  .,  >-""•"«  '-^ 

bwglo«  Hl.ol.rs 

of,  1.  86.    Il«d>  _o( 

P-.rt-,l'«.irh.««lIuh.rt. 

hoiuwowullt 

Puhcr,  Untihtw.  bMiHDH 

An:Kbl.ho|i 

PutkkI   of  h«i« 

of  ('Mlwbarj.ii.  4(12.     Hi 
tJOD  U  Unfwtta    Til.  ITB. 

4W.     lUpidn*. 

in,410.    M-rLjT.  •!. 

1.  70,  135 

n-  «?■      """"^ 

J«-l  on  lh>  rlMgy 

IK-TSTlw!  1«.  'Ui.  ll« 

xb.  U,  100. 

d'OvwI.  KrmchMntaw 
•11.116.  Ulk     lllhail 


195.  IM.     Defrat 


Flint,  sir  WIlllMi,  Ui  103  ;  It.  Ill),  II], 

127,  134.  i;a,  wi,  1(53,  iri-i;3,  i»i[- 

I9!l,  340.  2tH,  311.  »42,  84A,  360.  X-9, 

s;r>-3.B,  4a4.  40».  4U-4i«,  411^4:11, 

43I>-43;.  469.    Kcnlw  llnirr  vni.'n 

PniwrlnnU'.  14.'  On  rvilglon  iii  Kng- 
lasd.   IS3.   121.      Ad'iNH  pruili'Dce  to 
I.  111).    Agilnot  the 

wwI'.'TiOr'ii*.     Emtawy'  ™to 

theKnipenn'.niS.  H-ill  not  <l»eri  lh< 
PruUctor,  V2S.  ltii>iidoI.onlPi>«*Ii>f 
Baivlewn.  -^4',  »B,  SGI.  36T,  432. 44! ; 
*1.  41.    Jolnii  Hut  at  rnnHiiEluni. 

4a  u.  a;,  tw.  iiu.  m,  ur    Miximte 

K.ley  or.  flnln  n.i  ftTmr,  133,  IM.  I.j8. 
riHiisK  allli  nKullmir,  IIM.  W^,  191. 
C  «>.»«--" ■■— -  -—  ■—  '- 


11.  426.  Ubnllt*  or,  1.  106.  I'<llt»iu 
ilcary  Vlll.,  198.  Comlnrt  nf,  w 
Qij»n  Cuhtrim  illKiuwd,  403-410 1 
n.  1BS-1W.  AbotMin  the  l'B|ik1  Ull- 
thoiK^  coDtlltloDilly,  20S,  322.    l^H. 


Kboun  dT  441.    Of  i(i3fl,  402. 

WI?'or  lfiS"til.  W6.  "°JB?«(lPD  . 
SIX.     Av|>aliiMKc«uiMIIrco(0|ilc 

2,'!T''\'a!'"   Vt\ 


U6- 


011542,  !t    132.     PrllilMBm 

tu,  on    f,mr,,    148.      gopr.™ 

i-ft  nf,  14«.    ()f  IMS,  27;,  28*.    01 

-   -"3     Mnt,nrEd- 

372      Callnl  b; 

Flnt  Ut«np( 

P«)l«D>,nC,*2g, 


1.>46, 446. 


Pint 


t>,  2&5.    Agnw  lo  b* 


=.:;.ss 


IMS,  400      l'n>n>guta,  £16.     MKting 

■.UT«»lon,  SlU.  Ihr  npl>,  X2S-324. 
IrriUlion  of  thK  Couidki.,,,  82S.  SK. 
quwUun  of  prlTll'g',  327.      Hcdkid- 
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180.  Meeting  of,  ir>71,  188.  Temper 
of  the  I'ommoiiH.  IW.  ColUrion  oe- 
twtru  tliH  Qu(>i>n  aud  the  House,  191. 
End  of  tiie  m•»^<ioll,  223.  Sleeting  of 
April,  1572,  3*9.  Deputation  to  the 
Queen  re^iMx^rinK  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
3i'A.  IVtitioii  in  form  for  the  death  of 
thf  Duke  of  Norfolk,  30*1  So«iiion  of 
1570,  xi.  58.  Meeting  of,  1581,  8o6. 
Quarrel  of  the  Queen  with  the  Com- 
utoux,  357,  358.  Parliament  of  1584. 
xii.  77-  I'ariianicnt  (1586)  summoned 
on  the  trial  of  Mary ,  309.  The  Queen's 
8p<'<Tii,8l-312. 

parliament  of  .*^cotl«ntl,  in  1548.  its  pro- 
po^tlH  re!»p4>ctinpr  Mary  Stuart 'i4  mar- 
ri«K<*»  "'•  ^^  Allows  the  use  of  the 
truurtiated  l{ibU'.204.  Re:i.<oiembIing  of 
the  KHt.'itoK  in  iniif),  vii.  274.  Paiwing 
of  the  ( 'onfttih>ion  of  Faith  and  abolition 
of  the  niaA8,  278.  Meeting  in  April, 
1667,  ix.  61.  And  in  I)eceMil)er  of  the 
name  year,  208.  Meeting  of  1678,  xi. 
189. 

Panna,  Margaret,  Duchess  of.  See  Mar- 
garet. 

Parma,  I'rinco  of.     Stp  Alexander. 

Parr,  Sir  \\illi:im,  iii.  110.  TrieB  the 
I^inrolnr^hiri'  pri-onerr*,  11*9.  Crtnte*! 
Manjuif*  of  Northninpton.  v.  28,  IW, 
ITS.  l\rj.  2i.'(».  21«2,  .'JIT,  332.  4^>H  :  vi.  32, 
3*,  5H.  72,  7H,  S2,  144.  158,  2ii5.  In 
KliwilHth's  fiist  Council,  vii.  18.  One 
of  tliH  committee  to  consult  with  the 
<iii»M!n,  27. 

Parr,  L;iil>  .  iii.  447. 

Parr,  ('ath«Tine,  niecn  of  Sir  William 
Pnrr,  'willow  of  Lord  l^jitinier,  marries 
Ilonry  Mil.,  iv.  13i».  M;irrie.>»  J.ord 
S«'>  mour  of  Sudleve,  v.  130.  Her 
death,  l."S. 

Parr\ ,  Doctor,  xii.  81.  IIi.-«  plots,  81-}^. 
'Irii'd  iiinl  «'X<'Cute«l,  84,  SO- 

P8rr>  ,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  }IVJ.  C'ontn^ller  of 
the  lIoii.-.«'hMlii.  vii.  17.  Thri'umnr- 
t*  n'.-.  letter  to  him,  ;i''4,305.  His  death, 
3ii'i. 

Parr>,  William,  xi.  f;'.7-<;r,l. 

Par^«)n:i;ri'.  iii\etifory  of  furniture  of,  at 
Aldinir^oM,  i.  47. 

Pa^^^ln«,  fhf  .U•^nit,  oxf-cnti'd,  vi.  75. 

Par«>nss,  Kol'crt,  sent  b\  Philip  over  the 
fri>uti«'r-.  xi.  41.  Notice  «»f  him,  332. 
lli<  mi»isioii  to  Knplniiil,  .^7.  Roacheji 
Lrfintlon  in  di.'"eui^o,o42.  Secures  ("am- 
piunV  halter,  oSJ.  lntri>;ues  at  Ilome, 
xii.  174. 

Parti,  s.  thre<',  in  Knelaml,  in  1529,  i.  166. 

Parfii-j'  of  Knntpc.  i.  W'l-'.i.'tH. 

Paifri.l-.'.  V.  3H,  3M,3i7. 

P.i-.iu.  pr:ur  «  f,  V.  37'.' 

Put.-,  Kirhunl.  iii.  4.'>7,  4«'.9.  Tlfnlar 
J>i-!iop  of  Wore*— t«T.  at  Council  of 
Tn-nt.  vl.  2rM.  In  EIi»ibeth"«  first 
PiirlianiiMir,  vii.  43. 

Pavior,  town-clerk  of  London.  Strange 
suicide  of,  U.  93.  i 


PBt 


Pftul 


il   TTT.,  Pope   {ue  FftnieM),  II.   gtk 
8)i,8r8,3'<6:  iii.  18,  21,  29.  178,  2*1? 
282.  285.  29i>:  It.  148:  In  1&42,  1H8 
246,  251,  334,  346 ;  T.  29,  84,  *Jk  9,  276 
(  harartt'r,  276. 

l»aul   lY.  (x^e  Carafla),  elected,  ri.  82fL 
867,  *>8-871,  380,  426,  44o,  444,  4li 
450;tH.  887. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amvas,  Knglish  ambai^^ftdor 
in  i'nrix,  xi.  li».  166:  xii.  U^U5,  2S9l 
231^275,276,  278,  279,  801,  830,  ml 
349,424,667. 

Paulet.  Sir  William,  l/>rd  TreiuiUT«>r,  on 
Anne  Bolevn's  trial,  ii.  469  Made  Lord 
St.  John  (of  Hasintr),  iii.  247  ;  iv.  4Sfi 
note.  Made  Karl  of  Wiltfihire,  t.  247, 
292,  311.  Ai.d  MarquiH  of  Winclie4iter, 
8o(».  High  Steward  at  thf  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  Sonierwt,  356  ;  Ti.  28, 139, 188, 
2  0,  279.  Ix>rd  High  Tit'iKurer  to 
Queen  Ulizabeth,  vii.  44.  Opprme«i  mi- 
teration  of  the  Pm>er  Book,  83.  24L 
Entertains  the  Queen  at  Basing  Ilouse 
280  ;  viii.  319  :  ix.  884  note. 

Paul's  Cross,  preachers  at,  r.  474.     To 
mult  at,  vi.  «9,  82.    OarcUner  at,  276. 
Qm^'u  Kli/.il)eth  at,  viii.  1,'{9. 

Par,.  Luirt  de,  stcretary  to  de  Quadra,  vii 

Peckh.tm,  Sir  Riwanl,  cofferer  to  Que<>o 

Mar\,  V.2-.0:  vi.  30 :  vii.  18. 
l»e«kh:im.  Sir  HiMiry.  executed,  vi.  416. 
Pe«'r>oh,  burnt,  iv.  275. 
Peine  forte  et  dure,  viii.  461  note. 
Pelluim,  vi.  172. 
Pellinm,  Sir  U  illiam.  xi.  214.     In  Dublin, 

2^i8.     1  L-adri  :in  armv  against  tiie  rebt^L 

in    .Mnnt*ter.  240.     In  iMare,  242.     In 

K.rr\ .  243,  244. 
IVmhroke.     Nf  HerWrt. 
I'enry,     tiuppo.<x>d    author    of    "  Martin 

.Mrirpreiate,''  tried  and   exwutetl,    xii 

573. 
Per«'v,  Henrv,  ^ixth  Earl  of  Northumh«T 

lan.l,i.  175  ;  ii.  47'.»,4S4  ;  iii  12S;  (163t;) 

14»;;  (l.-v{2-,iv.  45. 
Perfv,  Sir  Thoma*-,  bn>thor  of  theabore 

iri.'  I2H.     lliMiff.  2«6. 
IV'n'> .  Tiiomas.  .-evfuth  Karl  of  North 

umbrrlind.  vii.  2n7,  212-     Impli(>Hr*>«J 

in   t'jitholir  Intrlf^ues,  4l(»,   4l«5:    viii. 

l.'*7:  ix.  2;^-,.  375.  417.  471,  477,  514, 

51.").   5I9-:.21.     i:el>els,  521.   .".22,   ft*J4, 

5;J.*>.  642  Hn.l  note,  543  and  note,  ftfil^ ; 

X.  2o->,  346,  34>^,  349,  389.     Executed 

at  York,*»0. 
Perrv.   Sir    Henrv,   \li.   120.    128,    216, 

246:  viii.    157:  Ix.  648   nnte :   x.  3wi. 

Hi'conn's  <>i;;htli   Vlnrl  of  Northnnihi*r. 

ltin<l,  an.i  w   t  to  the  Tower,  xi-   t>46. 

\l\<  iloith,  xii.  134  nt'ff. 
Perrot   '^ir  .!t»iin,  vi.  4^>'^.    Made  pn-Mdenl 

of    lMun>ter,   x.   539-543.      Ap|ioint«^ 

deputy  of   ln>land,  xi.  287.     Uis  gOT* 

crmn.Mit.xil.  214,215.219. 
Periecuting  laws  against  CathoUot.    B 

819. 


44;,  4.11. 

It'iJIliHii.W.  STB;  t.  222,  348, 


IncUx. 

PLr 

of. 

phnpQ(,Ti.]iT/.i6. 
i'u-.™jia),>i.  i:*. 

Pi.tfrliiK,  Sir  « lllism,  t.  313 
•4d..r.tl'ui>,4M.    Ill-inr. 
llH'Kliiiii.rFnNn-,44;:tl 

Plilllbert.  PriDH  nf  Shtw,  ?1.2IG,!6a, 

Mia.8St,4iiAtiH.S:8.£I. 
rnillll.  I'rlnnnrHi^nliiRHininLiFlilIlp 

ii.),ii.H3i:  T.  znt;  ti  1:11,  IK,  UB. 
i&i.  lOK,  2IU.  as.  g:;6-&s.    Mkc 

tbun  nith  Ouwn  Jlary.  MS,  141,  W», 

aui.9<3.  i!i«-8m.  am.  »%<.  an,  ssv 

I»t*>.IIi«liuiJ.SW.UIS,Mli,8;T,4l<I. 
4?>.  4»i  4(7,  4W,  *S,\.  Vf:  4;£.  i;v, 
Wlk  AJnvHin  Um  runwiiuo  of 
lUlmlHth,  rll.  3.  Kxpartlnit  lliKt  ahe 
wlll  Kt  u  Iw  will  itlrtaw,  4,  S),  m.  32. 
OBrn  bin  hind  10  KlUibetb ,  80, 3I*,&S. 


1,  flS,  ll«,  Wn,  UT.  U", 


711.     Seo.l 

iT6-i;T,"m°iHr'2iiL  aa!  ^-izTi 

s-n     I, •mmiortlw  Ku^Mi  l-uh- 

hlii.zn,  atS.    Pntivta 

a  vinnuiiiiiili'atlnji  EIIb- 
llcfiuw  to  nU  i^hplDoB  Id 

m.  a>,  BS,   Ap[.i»H>  or 

I,  Wt-/K.V»,m,fK: 


xnWwxviutUrtroy.iVi.  RiprUi  tin 
EiulMl  Hniba'MiliT  rrom  N]>ilili,  XI1I, 
a31,M9._^  Un.ilHnBlviUnW"''"""" 

nl>imKii'3l«ii<I.T9.^i.St!.S4<l,'sS0 

(>fl>r^l>y'll<i>'klna,a>8.UJU,'81Ti  aiH. 
Kl.  IIH,  4*i,  43.*.  MnK,..  B  iwitj  utih 
Kii|[lnn.<.41i>.  441. 4>i,  r,m:  id.  8ft,  M, 

73.  "i.  «i,  I  u,  i«7,  »-K7,  ae,  »a, 

41^  41^,  4'IT.  &l,  WJ,  44H.  4'n. ««, 


.   IIU, 


i,  IZT.  13S.    Iiinn-I-T 


I,  Kia.  tlut^ 
Uar<illl,  1.  s 
",  lis.  The 
I.  IIS.   Cnii- 

TIh  AhUmI 

Brvnl;,    122, 

»  ipilbrr  Ihm, 
llODau.lar,  146, 
<iu,l[tlon>,  160. 
:ing,  153,  IW. 
16S.  CounHI 
Povmi,  1«C. 
Dl.  Iiili.  Th* 
tin.  VR-\-,i. 
H,^\.   TrUli, 

ip  of  Durhani. 


InK'K  la  the  OhimiKl,  Euclkh  mil 
Pmieb.  It.  luH:  *  rjil:  fU.  I7lll 
vili.  4H.  413:  U.  HSU.  USS,  4S1,  437-, 
1.78.872:  il.Wii  iH.  I»l. 

lu.  IV..  p-.r-,i;UTt>,i,TU.»S7.   IdtIm 


Piu>  v..  pape,  illi.  211:  1 


iwh,    41.',.    4lV,  4IU.  4£>.      Ilb<  IKR»- 

tlKiIoii.  fur  |>r.u<',  4:12.  43'I,44X.    lll> 
n«Tv.  44».  twi-PW.  ITl,  4715.    DeiB.1 


8U7.     In  iJiiilkDil,  Kii.  12 
Miintii^fiiflt,    MRTearpt,    U 


VUlpM,  ChBMil,  lU.  t72. 
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POI 

Polranlng,  act  AcaioAl,  JvcUred  high 
treaKoa,  i.  287 

Poijiiiy,  couferenoe  of,  ri!.  890. 

Poirien,  the  Iluguenot'c  def««tcd  in,  rii. 
430. 

Pole,  Arthur,  tU.  437.  Hti  conflpiraoy, 
triHl,  anil  cootleinnation,  437,  43S. 

Pole,  Edward,  brother  of  the  aboTe,  Joini 
the  conspiracy  against  Blixabeth,  tU. 
489. 

Pole.  .Margaret  Piantagonet,  Coantem  of 
Salisbury,!.  118:  ii.  185.  Ilasthecare 
of  l»riuccit»  Marv,  18.'».  In  the  Nun  of 
Kent's  conspirairy,  184,  185;  iii.  298, 
8i)] ,  8iV2.  Her  attainJcr,  352.  Her  ex- 
ecution and  supposed  causes  of  it,  iv. 
117-119. 

Pole,  Lord  Montague,  eldest  son  of  the 
abore,  ii.  186.  On  Mure's  trial,  868; 
Ui.  218,  241.  Had  married  a  Nerille, 
298.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  SUl.  Tried, 
a08.    Executed,  808. 

P<rte,  Sir  Oenffrey ,  younger  brother  of  the 
above,  iii.  800,  S"©,  836 ;  vii.  488. 

Pole,  Reginald,  i^wond  brother  of  the 
above,  emplove^l  at  Pari-*,  i.  256,  257 ; 
ii.  IStJ,  411.  '  \\\a  f.trly  life  and  edu- 
cation, Hi.  32,  .3').  (-oinpo<«f8  the  tract 
"  I)«j  Uiiitite  Kcrlerflm."  37.  Contents 
of  hl.^  book,  41,  55.  It  i«  !*eut  to  Ens;- 
1.10.1,55.  Its  fir»vt,57,  .'>S,  H2.  M-ido 
Canliiial,  17H.  .\nii  loiptte.  179.  181, 
rJS-l'.»5,  221.  lU'cilli-il  hv  the  I'oiw, 
212.  Hi.*,  book,  21.'1,  215,  28.5.  Ilin 
ap:.loffv  to  (;ti:irl«»>  v.,  2-i*!,  :il7«323  : 
!v.  2;)1,  319,  ;K2.  His  aiviisifion.H 
of  Hi-nry  VIII.  tliscus'teJ,  511-557;  v. 
15S,  278.  R»-<slitH  his  b<M)k  at  Ligo 
di  0:ir.l*,  vi.  SO,  !M).  NuukhI  l.j;.itc 
to  Kn-land.  92,  95.  110,  l.'U,  2.%3,  2Ji7, 
28:>,  25(),  2V2,  2r.3.  At  Cal.nis,  2.56 
lleturns  to  Kn^Unl,  2'»7.  At  Whif*^- 
h»ll,  2»'.8.  His  >pm.rh,  2».3-207,  270. 
]le«'<*iv«*s  Kii;rl;»iid  H>r«in  into  the 
Chun-h.  27:i,  2^2,  29  *..  lU-uM-tixl  for  th*- 
Popoiloni.  .322.  .T24,  317.  ills  I.-trer  to 
CVannjiT.  3S;i-^J*<7  .Mad**  .\n"hbishop 
of  ('ant»Tbnrv,  402.  4-3 M33.  His 
labourn  at  the  p«>rs»vution,  437,  447, 
41'^,  4.M.  His  n«'w  mirlfirs  at  ('anter- 
bury,  477.4S'J,4^S.  Ilisdwith,  489  ;  vii 
4  Arclibi-ihop  IVirkor's  nain<»  for  him, 
vl.  492.  Hi.t  rhjiract.T,  494  :  vii.  41, 
50. 

pol«*,  Ri«'hard  de  la,  killed  at  Pavia,  i. 
112.  ii    K'). 

Poll»r.l,.'^lr  Hii-rh,  vi.  4ft»). 

PDJliiiii.  « '.••!>'. till,  iv.  \7A. 

PoltP)t,  murd»*rs  the  Duke  of  Guii^e,  vii. 
5')7. 

Poni.Tf.y.  SirTh.mia*,  v.  181,  1*^8. 

Poinfn't.  Hi.  l:3i)-1.31,  145:  vi.  210. 

Ponet,  iiishop  of  Wlnrhi'stor,  his  bad 
chiinirNr,  v  2;"v3,  .310,  .'«2.  His  monop- 
oly 41.3.  DeprivtMl.vl.  ♦».  In  Wyatt's 
eonvpint'^v,  172. 

Pooto.  C^taiis  xi.  88. 


PBO 

Poor  lam,  foglish,  i.  79.    AllefPdi 

of  the  growth  of  panperlAn.  79. 

vera  actn  againH   the  growth  of 

grmney.  80.    Claims  of  age  and  Impo- 

tencyi  6l.     Pope,  i^br  ThomsM,  »  IHrad 

of  Sir  Thomas  Mora,  Ii.  878. 
Popery,  nut  the  origlaal  cauae  of  Irlah 

mlMry,  ii.  248. 
Popham,  Sir  John,  Speaker  (^  the  Cooa- 

mons.  xi.  856, 857. 
Population  of  England  in  the  16th  centu- 

rv,  i.  18.    Its  tendency  to  renuin  wtm^ 

tiouary,  14.    C^u^es  of  thl*.  14. 
Poruult,  Admiral,  ix.  859,  868. 
Porte,  Sir  John,  ii.  46J. 
Portland,  the  Spanbh  Armada  off,  stt. 

486.     Engagement  off,  488-4»2. 
Poctsmouth ,  state  of,  in  1669,  vii.  00.  Ani 

in  1560,  266. 
Portugal,  troubles  In,  xi.  160. 
PortugueMe.   their  vovages  of  dlseowfy, 

viii.  489.    Their  slave  trade,  439. 
Potter,  Sir  Gillwrt,  vi.  24.    Pilloried,  99. 

lictter  to,  49. 
Powell,  iii.  442. 
Powen«court,  ii.  260. 
l*owis.  Fiftily,  V.  257. 
I*o\Trie  h.inpeil,  Ix.  207. 
Povnin;{s,  Admiril  Sir  Adrian,  occupies 

ilavre.  vii.  4*5,  526  :  ix.  182. 
I'ovninjrs,  Sir  E«lMrjird  (the  elder),  sent  to 

In»l:%nd,  il.  258-2f)0. 
I*ovnliiir',   Sir  >J*lwi»r«l   ( afterward «*  Lord 

iv.viiing^),  at   Woulogne,    iv.  340-S4S, 

403 
Praft.  M.  du,  iv.  JK)3. 
Pr.iyer  Book,  the  English,  iv.  4-12.     Flrat 

drift  of.  V.  141.     Is  a  r<mipn>niise,  14&. 

Opposition    to    171,   275.       rnniiier^s 

shun-  in  it,  3>>3,  3f«,  3  >i.     Rovi^ion  of, 

in    15".8    and    1559,    vii.    27,    81.   83 

Adopted   bv   the    Scotch    Proto8tnuta 

111,  112. 
Proarhcrs  of  the  10th  centurv,  I.  347 

V.  101. 
Premunire  restricted,  i.  276,  277  ;  tI.  IIC 

27S  ;  vii.  21. 
Presbytery,  detested  by  Queen  Elisabeth 

xii.  5')9. 
Preston  I'ann,  the  English  armv  at,  vU 

217. 
PriiM^s   of  foo«l   in   the   16th   centurv,   I 

29  .'i3.     (.'ompared  with  w.iriw,    'ift-'lS 

Commeneement  of  thfchanirein  priees 

30.       Pric«i.s    artiticial    enhanctnl,   am 

consequent  mfferingiii   of   the    people 

41. 
Priestman,  iv.  193. 
Primers,  the  fin<t,  iv.  442 ;  v.  8r>5. 
i*risoners  of  w«r,  x.  2»y>. 
Privatwrs    and     pirates.     EncH^h 

Fn'nch,  V    1.3'^:    vii.  175;  viii   ♦»>, 

474:  \r  329.  ;v;8,  434-4:37;  x.  78, 

872;  x».  8>.  1«2;  xii.  2o. 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  debate  on, 

327. 
Probate  and  Mortuary  Acts,  i.  2n. 


an<S 

*& 
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rnp«M».     TKiug,  pun  .   men        r, 
Propluclca,  wlU,  ttin)U[h  Englud, 


Thflr  iinpriHlriin.  4|U;  it 
Ilka  tka  Pisjn  Bnok,  41&. 
«!««.«..».  271,  are '«3, 
81,  laS.  IM,  197.     bioill 

«0,  431),  «!.'    Thrir  «p> 

-^    •-  -ir  Kltalxih, 

..1«4pl(  bain 

iDt,::3,24,  TO.    i^idl-iHl- 

*ln  to  u»  l-mMtant  bluhopi,  ilH.  101. 

13;r'»v.,lb"i:lx.  IBl.   SIMaofl-rot- 

Uiidwu  wil  prlnaUxri^.  lUB.  On  Ilia 
CnntinFIit  (uU  tn  EnflXHl,  xll.  IT. 
Prntubintiam  ilki-lUMil  bj  Qunn  KUn- 

ttutau-biib,  Fnnch.     .^rr  llngiHiinti. 
P»le>MDU,  Swb-b.  It.  G»,  U83.    Bn[ia 
tombllniirotluHl,  •!.  4SS.    l><ilk)nn 

il'i.'  IUr>ii>-<»r,  111.  ThHrmlnptioti 
or  tiM  KuKllth  fnvn  Book,  111.    tla- 

nriKlianaf  IhrAbbuiii.lU.  AJdlw 
or  tliD  Lrir*)*  i)f  th«  ('unirrvjE'^llDa  to 


"aiwlpllm." 


all.  au:  TiiL  Ha,  iii, 

c  on  ft  print  In  Klinl 
le  uf  pu-Iii;!  Ill  liM,  I; 


Uicin.  iu.  U 
If  lliiheMi  to  coi 
:.  a>.  MB. 


mil.  Uu-1(H. 
lirBJlil.ni; 


KS.XK.     Dolrn  Eliubrl 


DiiillBr  iDorrlaio,  »14.  3S3.  Illi  ™d- 
TsnuTlnii  .ith  Klliiheth  nn  ili<.<iil(iwl, 
331,  S&;.3J£,  89H     Aod  irtUi  C«il.S41, 


}ARr,s>Ih«iniitt,li.MS.  ThaCutW, 


UaJrlin^,  Sir  ll«ir>',  iiiiivI'Dneil  l< 
InMnii,  vill.W,  llfshlurtiiSiii 


•>jMTir«w,  311,  3S.  13-47.  Ubmlnto 
di'Bianilnl  In  uii>rri>|»  br  O'Netl,  SI. 
K«MlM.  sea.  Ul>  liitriKuri  mnli't 
EidlHT,40;'lvf.  [I<i-nii»lDaUil-hD- 
M.  ti.  m.lTS,  Ifti.  It9-    AcDmuili- 

uiinler.an.  Illirtpnrl  of  iha  prortul- 


43.58.    Itl.>«rmi 
1£S-1£&,1BT,1ID,  1' 


I>ncoii  uiirrk 
,  4ib,  4S1, 4U 
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RAK 

Raken,  nccount  of  the,  vHl.  7. 
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TAILOR.  Dr.,  BL'thop  Latimer 'h  chap- 
Uiu,  ill.  888. 

Tailor,  Richard,  r.  330. 

Talbot,  FmticM,  Enrl  of  Shrewgbary,  hio 
roiidiiot  III  rhe  Pilgrining^  of  Grace,  IH. 
1118-110.  IM  to  n-iievo  I'omfret,  13 1 - 
184.  Oconpicp  tho  line  of  the  Trnt, 
lii"*;  iv.  29:3:  v.  86,  223;  vi.  *>,  42, 
1H>,  ISS,  224,  477.  Opposes  the  Su- 
prumuoy  Kill ,  vii   6^,83. 

Talbot,  (Jcoree,  E«rl  of  Bhrewsbury,  in 
chin:*'  of  Marv  .Stuart,  ix.  488,  486, 
4fH?.  f>.32 ;  X.  2  3, 2i*«.  Presides  at  Nor- 
folk's trial,  32U,  323 ;  xi.  87-S9.  Queen 
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93no^i',  uS't.  KomoTed  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Mary  Stuart,  68Q:  xiL  47. 
Pn^tent  at  her  execution,  837. 

Talbot,  Ix>rd,  son  of  the  preceding,  Ix. 
472 ;  X.  18* . 

Talbot,  Henry,  conveyi  the  account  of 
Mary  Stuart's  death  to  Elixabeth,  xii. 
861.885. 

Tarbes,  Bishop  of,  i.  114.  The  Pope's 
language  to  him,  248.  Sent  to  Henry 
VIII  ,iii.  269. 

de  Tai«8iH,  Baptiata,  xi.  609,  644. 

Tarerner,  Oxford  student,  ii.  65 ;  It.  271. 

Taylor  of  Hadley,  his  trial,  ri.  800. 

Taylor,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  tI.  118, 
216. 

Taylor,  Rowland,  martyred,  tI.  806. 

Taxntion,  statute  against  foreign,  ii.  18. 

TeliKny,  son-in-law  of  Coligny,  x.  400, 
40.',.     Pta1.»)ed.406. 

Tinn)H'.>it  laiiiilv,  of  Durham,  iii.  146. 

Teni|M'St,  NM  •holas,  banged,  iii.  206. 
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nU.  288. 
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TutlMiry  Cj.m,,  [hi  Odhh  of  Scou  U, 

v™jn,'i..  sna. 

u.4a»,i-«!  ill.  7S. 

Vcnlrv  buibnut.  II.  244. 

IIUe>lr).MT.,bl<  lii.|i<lrie>  into  ttwrUta 

Venion.  lord.  IK.  I6I1. 

_  Til  473 

Tilk«Ug»OD,   Fn^h    .dn.i~l,    InTalN 

S»d>Ud,T.I«-aii    Tl.  Itt. 
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ti  TUtamont,  M.,  In  BeotbaA,  tU.  Ml. 
Tlltenage,  Mtliietloii  of,  fan  IhiglMidi  L 

n. 

U  Vlllnoy,  If .,  Mat  to  tli«  Seotoli  loidi, 

Ix.  104. 
teTirao.M.,  X.  40, 176.   Tkkwi  pfliOMr, 

178.    Ubentod,179. 
Vitelli,  Chaplii,  Marauii  of  (Aittoaft,  Is. 

610, 611,  M6  648,649.  Oflbn  to  nnter^ 

take  tlM  marder  of  EUabtlh,  z.  90t. 

S5tf.    Before  MonB,  881. 

WADE, ABUIQIL,  tH.  SO  note. 
Wade.  8ir  WtllUm,aent  to  Madild, 


zi.  666,068.  ToiheQneenorSooteat 
Bheflleld,  686.  To  demand  Horgaa, 
zii.97,9e.  How  treated  by  d'Aamale, 
89.  Searehee  Mary  StiMurt'e  oabtnet, 
870. 

Wages,  eompaied  with  prloee  of  ftiod  la 
(he  16th  oentory,  I.  89-86.  Awnn 
wages  of  artiMme  and  MKmren,  84,  ft. 
Caiiees  of  the  proeperlty  of  laboor,  86. 
The  Wane  Aet  of  Ueniy  YIII.,  86. 
WagM  of  the  eommoa  soldier  at  this 
lime,  87  note.  Wages  In  1668,  rU.  608 
note. 

WaldegraTe,  Sir  Edward,  ▼.  886;  ri.  119, 
18i^,  li$9.  414.  47*3.  S^nt  with  his  wife 
to  the  Tower,  tU .  846. 

Walloon  proTinceH  submit  to  Spain,  zi. 
168. 

Walloon  woavers  established  in  Olaston- 
bury  Abbey  and  the  monasteries,  t. 
282. 

Wallop,  9ir  .Tohn,  ambsMador  to  Paris,  li. 
108.  111.  435.  AccumnI  of  tnmson,  iv. 
114. 116,  2o4.  HiN  account  of  Charles 
V.  at  Landrecy,  205. 

Wallop,  Sir  Henry,  in  temporary  eom- 
mand  in  Dublin,  xi.  288-  Endeavours 
to  excuxe  the  cruelties  of  the  English, 
2?2. 

Walpnle,  Mr.,  ri.  414. 

Walpole,  Ilcnrv,  his  couTersion,  xl.  882. 

Wal>4nf(hnm,  Sir  Francis,  HI.  407.  His 
notv  to  Cecil  on  th«  Darnley  inquiry, 
Ix  'Mi)  notf:  x.  128  Sent  to  France, 
123.  IIW  anxiety  for  the  Queen's  mar- 
rinfre  with  Ai^u .  188.  Hi«  \-iew  of  the 
sitnation  in  1571,  238,  819,  a54-So7. 
IliM  advice  as  to  the  struggle  in  the 
Lovr  Oountricf*.  881.  Present  at  the 
St  Bartholomew  massacre,  418,  422 
Hid  poverty,  xl.  21.  Sent  to  the  liOW 
Conntrieii,'l27.  128.  Failure  of  his 
mission,  181,  ItiS.  Ordert^d  out  of  the 
Qutwn's  presence,  179.  Iliit  letters  to 
Randolph,  312  Pric^tn  in  his  pay, 
8-'iU,  8.V4,  (>8't.  Amboswidor  to  France, 
451-  IIU  instruction!*,  4.>2,  4l>8.  Uis 
nct(<>tiii<ioi]x,  4[>5.  Illi)  lettcn*  to  the 
Qiuvn  HE«I  I^rJ  BurfflileT,  456,  467, 
469,  46  >  In'en-cpts  Mary  Stuart's  Ict- 
ter!«,  5G0.  Sent  to  .lames  VI.,  628. 
Propose?  another  rnid,  681.  Advli^es 
Elisabeth  to  unite  with  Fiance  against 


ooa,  89.     UnaMOVM  of 

poUey,  88,  40.  41,60.    Uto  ......^  ^ 

bivtoon  and  Oadl,  89,  90,  USl  Wm 
MTfvd  by  hii  spiel,  SN,»b,IBi.  Ilk 
fpy  Qlffocd,  Uii.  Dtaeofft*  "^'Iib 
toll's  plot,  S46.  BaUngton'fe  latwvlMr 
vlCh  Vlfli,  271.  A  cosi»iwtBii»  M 
Maiy^  trial,  801.  HIa  psendHy  dHI- 
oiiltfaa,88ft.  BlslaMBrtoOseUon  Mi 
treatment  1^  XUiabatb,  88(.  BattoHi 
from  OonrtJDat  lecnnis  at  Bnighlaj^a 
entreaty,  886.  Bis  parify  of  ebaneter 
and  poTerty,  886,  887,  M,  MS.  Hli 
death,  680. 

Wardens  of  Mareiiaa,  tr.  802. 

Warham,  Archbishop  of  Oantorbuw,  L 
160, 289.  Sommoned  betm  the  Ktaw, 
886,  880.  Inflneneed  by  ttM  Nunof 
Kent,  894, 806.  PmtesU  and  diea,  SftL 
lib  TUtatlon  of  the  monaatarisB,  U.  406. 

Wame,  mar^md,  ▼!.  888. 

Warner,  Sir  Edmond,  his  eiamlnaHoo  at 
8nmy>s  trial.  It.  468 ;  ▼!.  144-140. 

Wanier,  Sir  Edward,  Usfateoant  of  tl» 
Tower,  tU.  881, 429, 494  note. 

Warwick,  Earl  of.  See  Dadl^,  InrI  ol 
Warwick. 

Waterford  In  1667.  x.  481. 

Watson,  Dr.,  ri.  117.  Bishop  of  Uneoln, 
484.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  vll.  78. 

Waterhouae,  Edward,  zi.  197-  Hie  Skd- 
▼ice  as  to  Irish  bishopries,  216.  At 
Essex's  bedside,  220. 

Watorford,  diMturbanoes  at,  xl.  221. 

Watts,  Dr. ,  Roman  Catholic  preaeher, 
seciftvd,  ill.  410. 

Weayers,  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary 
eeming  handloom,  i.  62, 68. 

Welsh,  rioar  of  Dr.  Thomas's,  Kx<.«», 
hanged  on  his  own  church  tower,  y. 
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Wentworth,  Paul,  on  prirlloge  of  Far- 
linment,  viii.  82i.  Moves  a  ftstand  n 
sermon  every  morning,  xi.  857. 

Wentworth,  Peter,  his  speech  in  Parila. 
meut,  xi.  59.    Sent  to  the  Toww,  00. 

Wentworth.  Sir  Thomas,  ill.  206 ;  t.  190, 
2*J8  ;  ▼!.  189.  Receives  Pole  at  Calaaa 
256,279.  His  letters  to  Queen  Mary, 
457,460,468.    Taken  primner,  496. 

WestminMter  Abbey,  theological  oontro- 
▼efHy  In,  vii.  75. 

Westminister,  see  of,  dissolved,  T.  268. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of.     &e  Nevllla. 

Westmoreland,  Conntess  of,  ill.  188. 

Weston,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  454.  Channd 
with  adultery  with  Anne  Boleyn,  457. 
Found  guilty,  476.    Executed,  488. 

Woj«ton,  Dr.  vf.  117, 168, 210, 216. 

WhM'.ev.v.  257,.ft4o. 

Wharton,  Sir  TLomas,  Warden  of  tbic 
Western  Mnrchcs,  Iv.  170.  At  Solvay 
Mo«.s  182,  188. 

Wharton,  Lord,  vi.  80. 

Wheat,  average  prices  of,  befbri 
ormation,  I.  29. 


Wlmbj,  Abbot  or,  34S. 
White,  Sir  Jnbn,  II.  XQ. 
Whlta.  John.  Bliiboii  oT  WiDcbHtn,  i 


■rinltj  (.f(m 
iii.SS,W. 


IklAt  or  lb*  Zniliiih  h.  i».  2^,  251, 
289. 

or,  tl,'lhV'if^f''Hllrrv%'Tr'''w! 


1.  E3. 


IVILfonl,  HIrJaiDM.  I.  M 
Vlirhnl,  Sti  Tbotno*.  i 

coiiniorBwi'itymn 

mikliiHiii,  SlrOiatJd,  h 
WI]k:>,  Mr..wiittDlh.lI 


I.  319. 


•  BiKUt  I. 


aa.  Kn^cr.  BnlHnt  -Ith  >n  Mmj, 
K!4.     IIU  ktwr  to  tXII    Cor  luokil- 

Eril«id,334.  lli>lllrncw»,35S,«ll. 

tot.  Takn  RurnD'.n-J«  nni  Mecbllo' 
8UI.  4lii  Hill  nniT  JiMilnd.  430.  Rs- 
llni into llaltaml. 4Si.    Ai|mrtoror> 


Diika  of  Alanton,  43 


>.  ira/osr^n 


tl.  4111.  49!!,  613. 
■iiu.l..l!pb 

i|r  liugb,  bki  lojif 


li.  tut.     Cipuiio  Um  Bu 

oe. 

iloughbrt,  the. 
1.  Il'a.  143, 14T. 


th<  NttbgriiBda, 
Bolton;  PuM. 


ilenr.eo.^  ImporUd  (M*  M 


ni.|I«.M.'Slr  ahuioiit 
mT*^  .  oon  ,  • 
rini[«fM,J.m»,lBUI 
tTlonUnlty,  Sir  Wi\\\^ 
Winter.  Admirml.PlrlT. 
rti.  m.  UU  iimln 
Bia«  onl  •  itorm  i 

cwt.  191*    Hl>  llDd 


•I   Dobbwi,  Abbot  I 


o  air  Q.  UuHUi,  141.     IndiluHM 
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■iBrt,  Ut,  157.   Hto  iA,  &n.   B»- 
ttaw  to  BilMr ;  fivw  up  tte  Midi,  IH. 


Mt  Uw  law.  a78»  176.  Wm 
j»t  eriMl.  il.  40.  Ooadnet  «t,  lo  Pioi- 
«ttaaU,  49.  Founds  Ohiltl  Ok«nh, 
64.    PwrwBeatioiit,  76. 

Wolf,  ▼.  286. 

WoUtrap,  Sir  Oswald,  tx.  619. 

Wood,  aeeoant  of  Iruand  bj,  ▼.  Wfi, 

WoodbooM,  Sir  Wm.,  ▼too  Adwitwl,  fL 
466. 

Woodnhava,  Sdwud,  utoej  oC;  zL  44. 

Woodstoek,  sotM  In  ohaxoh  ofL  UL  SL 
EUmbeth  «t,  tW.  S99. 

WooUm  nuuiuflwtnnf,  itete  of  tiM^  fan 
the  16th  oontaiT,  i.  17. 

WovoMter,  LadT  Ohapot  at,  ttt  Stt. 

WovoMtar.  Lord.    &#  Somowt. 

Wonnt,  Diet  of,  opened,  It.  880. 

Wotton,  Bdward,  demands  Ananas  arrssi, 
3di.  12L  His  Ulb  In  danmr,  128-196. 
His  dUlsaltSes,  125.    RsoSled,  127. 

Wotton,  Dr.,  sent  to  arranfls  tba  mar- 
riage  with  Anne  of  OleTes,  lU.  401. 
Quoted,  It.  257.  266,  289,  290,  806. 
Diplomacy  with  Chaztos  Y.,  816,  820, 
824,  829,  848,  872,  874.  411;  t.  220. 
Sent  to  BrasaelH,  814, 820.  ConTersa* 
tion  of,  with  Charles  V.  821 ;  tI.  184, 
142, 195.  DiscoTers  Dudley's  conspir- 
aej,  412.  Letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Petre  on 
a  second  conspiracy,  419.  On  the  Eng- 
lish refugees,  424.  DisooTers  a  design 
on  Calais,  427  At  Cereamp.  484 ;  iu. 
82.  Goes  with  the  Bishop  or  Arrss  to 
Brussels,  82.  At  the  Congress  of  Cam- 
bray,  61.  His  remark  on  Philip's  con- 
duct, 222.  And  on  tiie  peiil  of  a 
Spanish  army  In  Scotland,  224.  On  a 
eommission  to  end  the  war  in  Scot- 
laud,  246.  At  the  conference  at  Bruges, 
Yiii.  478. 

Wiecking  first  hesrd  of  in  Sussex,  t.  258. 

WrIothesiey,  Sir  Thomss,  resident  at 
Brusi«ls,  his  interriew  with  the  Duchess 
of  Milan  about  Henry  VIU.,  iU.  256, 
281,  283,  817.  His  advice  at  quarter 
sessions  in  Hampshire,  889.  Hints  at 
the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Clere^,  444.  Is 
Lord  Chancellor,  iv.  452.  His  barbarity 
to  Anne  Ascue,  458-460.  Made  Earl  of 
Southampton,  t.  28.  Deprived  of  the 
•sals,  24,  25, 146,238.    His  death,  248. 

Wrfotfaesley,  Ilenry,  Barl  of  Southamp- 


loa,lx.417.  AttNuvlito 


Mt^TL  Ubantod^TS.  Jotai*! 
conipfawy,  187«    Amsled,  996.    Iw 
donsd,  batafda  eoaprombtd,  xl.  91. 

Wiotfa,  8lr  Tlioaas,  sent  m  m  ■"*"»— b- 
sioBsr  to  Inland,  vffi.  66, 66. 

Wjatt,  Mr  nomas,  hif  IssnlMf  and  ai^ 
eonpUshmenls,  1. 177.    His  xilssinB  to 
8palBullL26i.    Hb  ahaiaelsr  of  Bon- 
ner, 268.    Arrests  BtanoetAr  in  Paris 
416.    Aodlenee  with  Charlsa  Y..  417 
481.    Aoeused  of  trsason  by  Bonnar,  I? 
114.    Balewied,  116. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  tha  above,  tL 
144.  At  AUingImm  Castlo,  148,  isL 
Babels,  162, 156, 160.  Beaehss  Soatb- 
wark  and  ilnds  London  Bridge  brolun, 
167, 170.  Delays  at  BrMitfoidri44. 176. 
Is  taken,  177.  Compromlsss  JOIaabath. 
186.  Tried.  168,  1»,209.  Exaeatod, 
210.  His  Mlow  oonsptrators  rolwisd. 
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Wvohartsy ,  William,  Inrokar  of  spirits,  t. 

WyeMifls.  John,  his  early  lift,  B.  96. 
Wymondham,  gathering  of  tM  oommoos 

at,  T.  194. 
Wyndham,  Captafai,  t.  86. 
Wyneman,  Thomas,  his  crimes,  1. 188. 

YAXLEE,  FRANCIS,  vU.  897 ;  tIU.  198. 
Arrested,  vil.  897.    In  the  serriea 

of  the  Queen  of  Soots,  riii.  199.    Sent 

to  Spsin,  1P9.    Results  of  his  miaslon 

238-286.    Drowned,  288. 
York,  Archbishop  of.     See  Heath. 
York  Cathedral  plato  Issued  in  base  coin 

V.  79. 
Yorke.  master  of  the  mint,  t.  266,  846. 
Yorke,  Rowland,  delivers  up  the  Zutpbsa 

forte,  xii.  848. 
Yorluhire,  character  of  the  gentry  of,  Ifi. 

95.    Rising  In,  121.    Set  Pilgrimage  at 

Grace.    Dinturbance  in,  t.  206. 
Toughal  sacked  and  burnt,  xi.  287, 27L 
Young,  vi.  117. 

ZIBRICHSEE,  taken  by  tha  Spaniards, 
xi.  78. 
Zouch,  Colonel,  killed  Sir  John  of 

mond,xi  270. 
Zutphen,  battle  of,  xll.  211,  219. 
forts  of,  delivered  np  by  Tone,  Bit. 
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